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CHAPTER XXI 

PEACE, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM. 1S1S-1B32. 

With the Battle of Waterloo and the peace which followed 
it the nineteenth century may be said, for Europe at any- 
rate, to have begun. Its first ^een years belong of right to 
that preceding century which, at its death, had left behind 
it an “ estate ” of unsettled political problems and fierce in- 
ternational contentions, which it took half a generation to 
wind up. The exhausting and almost unbroken war of 
twenty years, which Waterloo brought to a close, must be 
regarded as one long trial of the great issue raised by the 
French Jacobins, and taken up by their suppressor and suc- 
cessor — one continuous prosecution of that far-reaching quarrel 
into which all the European States, from the greatest to the 
smallest, were successively drawn, and which for odr own 
country became in its later stages an actual fight for existence. 
During the years of this Ufe-and-death struggle, when aU the 
energies of the nation were concentrated on the work of 
self-preservation, social progress was of necessity to a great 
extent arrested. Trade and industry were immensely but 
variously infiuenced, the disastrous effects of the long war 
upon them in some of their forms being but ill-balanced by 
the artifidally inflated prosperity which it imparted t6 others 
(pp. 81, 85). Political movements which had seemed almost 
within measurable distance of success when the excesses of the 
French Revolution let loose a flood of reaction against themi 
m the last years of the eighteenth century were held 
in check by the great European conflict for well-nigh twenty 
years. In religion, in science, and even to some extent in 

H— Tot VI. 
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literature itself, the effect of these formidable preoccupations 
is to be noticed, and their consequences, direct and indirect, 
are noticeable even after the pressure is removed. England 
had still to fight her way through the desperate financial 
complications that the war had left behind it, and to grapple 
with the almost revolutionary disorders in which they in 
their turn were prolific before her various faculties again had 
time and freedom to expand. It was not, indeed, till the 
century had run a third of its course that England, and 
Europe generally, entered upon that extraordinary career of 
political and social, industrial and commercial, and above all 
of scientific, development of which the end is not yet, but 
which has already secured for it a unique place among the 
ages of the world. 


The Liverpool Ministry was ill fitted to deal with the 
condition-of-England ” questions that thrust 
forward after the Peace of 1815. 
It contained some ability, but little harmony, 
and its finance was wretched. The export trade recovered 
but slowly, owing to the exhaustion of the Continent. At 
home there ensued a series of disastrous 
^uSSetSemSf together with the stress of foreign 

after tbe Peace, competition. Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made no attempt to cut 
down expenditure, beyond a slight reduction of the Civil 
List. The agricultural interest forced through a Com Law 
which prohibited importation until the price of wheat 
reached 80s. a quarter (p. 86). 

The working classes promptly took to rioting. In the 
Eastern Coimties the labourers burnt ricks (p. 88); in the 
manufacturing towns the artisans destroyed machinery. Some 
dangerous revolutionists made use of the Spencean Philan- 
thropists (p. 89) to organise a conspiracy for establishing a 
Committee of Public Safety and seizing the Tower of London. 
Their meeting at Spa Fields was, however, an egregious 
failure. After a stone had been hurled at the Regent's 
carriage when he went to open Parliament, the Government 
preceded in 1817 to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. 
^Tevertheless the North was alive with discontent The 
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Blanketeers set forth, from Manchester to march on London, 
and “ Captain ” Brandreth raised an insurrection at Derby. 
Two years later an attempt to suppress a Badical meeting 
in St. Peter’s Field, near Manchester, was bungled by the 
magistracy, and the troops, riding over the people, caused 
the so-called Feterloo Massacre. The Government, which 
had already failed to secure the conviction of Hone, the 
bookseller, for his political parodies, proceejled to pass the 
Six Acts. They aimed at suppressing sedition, alike on 
the platform, the press, and in the held, and Lord Sidmouth, 
the Home Secretary, rigidly enforced them. 

Abroad, the military powers, under the leadership of the 
sentimental Czar Alexander, had formed the 
Holy Alliance, nominally to support Chris- 
tian principles of government, but really to keep under 
popular movements. It received little support from Lord 
Castlereagh, the Foreign Secretary, and thus England stood 
more or less isolated 

The long reign came to an end at last, for 
January 29th, 1820, George IIL died The 
dynasty was undoubtedly unpopular with 
the middle and lower classes. Princess 
Charlotte, the Begent’s daughter and the hope of the nation, 
had died in 1817, after what promised to be a happy 
marriage with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. On the 
other hand, of the various members of the royal family who 
had rushed into alliances, the Duke of Kent had become 
the father of the present Queen, who was bom on May 24th, 
1819, 

The new reign began with the detection of a plot 
to murder Ministers at a Cabinet dinner 
and seize the Bank of England and the 
Tower. Its leader was Thistlewood, who 
had been at the back of the Spa Fields afiair, and it met 
in' Cato Street, Edgware Boad. As usual, the Home Office 
was warned by an informer, and the ringleaders were duly 
hanged. 

l^e return of Queen Caroline, from whom the 'K'ing 
had been separated since 1814, brought 
fresh discredit on the royal house. Coming 
back from abroad to assert her rights, she was met by a 


Deatb of 
Oeorge HJ. 


Queen CeioUne. 
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Bill, introduced by Lord Liverpool, under pressure from 
George IV., for the dissolution of her marriage. The 
evidence produced before the House of Lords certainly 
convicted her of astounding disregard for propriety; but it 
had no effect irhateverupon the London mob, which persisted 
in regarding her as a deeply "wronged heroine. The 
majorities for the Bill dwindled, and it was dropped after 
its third reading in the Peers. Soon afterwards, however, 
her hold on public sympathy began to relax; a foolish 
attempt to force her way into Westminster Abbey on the 
occasion of the King’s coronation completed the popular 
disillusionment, and in August she died. The crowd rioted 
round her coffin as it was being conveyed through London. 
The King went on his way to Irdand, where, to the disgust 
of the Whigs, he was received "with boisterous loyalty. In 
the foUotring year he showed to more credit in Edinburgh. 
But he could not face London, and soon shut himself up 
in the Brighton Pavilion, a prey to his whims and his 
attendants. 

Warned by recent events. Lord Liverpool resolved to 
reconstruct his Ministry. In 1822 Lord 
Sidmouth retired, and was succeeded by 
Bobert Peel, who had already made his 
mark as Chairman of the Bullion Committee, which recom- 
mended the resumption of cash payments. Later in the 
year Lord Castlereagh committed suicide on the eve of his 
intended departure for the Congress of Verona. He was 
replaced by Canning, and two of Canning’s friends also 
joined the Government: Bobinson as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Huskisson as President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Canning promptly tried a fall with the Holy AUiance, 
which had determined to put do-wn con- 
stitutionalism in Spain. He sent the Duke 
of Wellington to Verona with instructions 
to protest against any interference. The Duke went so far 
as to -withdraw from the Congress, but a French army was 
nevertheless despatched across the Pyrenees. With supreme 
adroitness Conn^ ■ converted the rebuff into a diplomatic 
triumph. He hastened to recognise the revolted Spanish 
colonies, or— to use own rhetoric — ^he ‘'called, the new 
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world into existence to redress the balance of the old.” And 
when Spain desired to suppress the constitutional cause 
in Portugal, Canning intervened with decision. Within four 
days an expedition was despatched to plant the British flag 
on “the well-known heights of Lisbon,” and Ferdinand VII, 
withdrew the troops that he had sent in support of the 
absolutist Dom MigiieL As a matter of fact Canning’s policy 
was less of a departure from Lord Castlejeagh’s than is 
generally supposed, but he acted more freely, because he 
was unhampered by private friendships with Mettemich 
and other Continental statesmen. 


The Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General from 1814 
ifo 1823, had enlarged the frontiers of India. 

Driven by frontier raids to invade Nepaul, 
the British troops defeated the Goorkhas and in ni<n« 
•ynrung from them hill-districts, which in- 
cluded the healthy station of Simla In Central India the 
marauding Pindaxis were chastised, and in 1817 and the 
following year Lord Hastings tried conclusions with their 
sympathisers, the Mahrattas; Holkar, the leading spirit in 
the confederacy, was heavily defeated at Mehidpore, its 
nominal head, the Peishwa, was deposed and his dominions 
annexed. The submission of the Bajputs rounded off the 
Presidency of Bombay. On Hastings’ successor, Lord 
Amherst (1823-28), fell the responsibility of resistiag Bur- 
mese aggression. The war was tedious, and the troops 
were decimated by the climate. In 1826, however, the 
King surrendered by treaty Assam', and the' districts of 
Arakan and Tennaserim. Lord William Bentinck’s Govemor- 
<!jleneralship (1828-36) was unmarked by military expe- 
ditions on a large scale. He suppressed Suttee, however; 
exterminated the Thugs ; and appointed a Commission which, 
with Macaulay as its President, codified the Indian law. 


At home the new element in the Government was doing 
excellent work. The Home Secretary set 
UmseU to reform and consolidate the crimi- 5^?!!^ 
nal Ie^w, abolishing the penalty of capital 


punishment for nearly a hundred felonies. Robinson set 


aside the sinking fund, reduced the interest .on the war debt. 


.^d, after the commercial crisis of 1825 had tried credit very' 
4|pverely, he countenanced the creation of joint-stock banks. 
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and proliibited the issue of £1 and £2 notes (p. 91). His 
financial policy, which, though within limits, proved a distinct 
advance on Vansittart's, was supposed to be largely influenced 
by Mr. Huskisson. That able man modified the Navigation 
Acts by carrying a Eeciprocity of Duties Bill, whereby foreign 
nations were offered an equality of trade with this country. 
He also lowered the duties on silk and wool, and so gave a 
considerable impetus to both industries. 

The Liverpool Ministry had gone far to recover its popu- 
larity with the country. But the "pigtail Tories” were 
infinitely disgusted, and even went so far as to oppose Mr. 
Canning’s friends at the polls. On the 7th of February,. 
1827, Lord Liverpool had a stroke of apoplexy, and with his 
death the divisions of the party became past healing. 

There were two possible Prime Ministers, Peel and Can- 
ning, but neither would serve under the 
disgust, the King was. 
uiiiiitriea. Compelled to send for Canning, whom he 
disliked on personal grounds. Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington promptly resigned their offices, though 
Catholic Emancipation was still to remain an open question. 
Canning got together a Ministry of his personal friends, and 
he was afterwards joined by Lord Lansdowne and other 
Whigs. He was badly beaten in the Lords on a Bill for 
graduating the com duties, and on August 8th died, his 
last days having been emfcittered by party strife. Robinson, 
become Lord Goderich, attempted to carry on the rickety* 
Government. Its members, however, quarrelled violently,, 
and at last that “transient and embarrassed phantom,” its 
nominal chief, went to the King and resigned in tears. In 
January, 1828, the Duke of Wellington formed a Ministry,, 
with Peel as his Home Secretary, and a Canningite element,, 
including Huskisson, Lamb, Palmerston, and Grant. 

The Duke had promptly to deal with the Eastern question 
in a very acute shape. The Greeks had re- 
volted against Turkey, and their cause aroused 
genuine, if exaggerated, sympathy in this: 
epuntry. It appeared hopeless, however, when Mehemet Ali„ 
the Viceroy of Egypt, sent an army under his son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, to help the Sultan. Russia and England had long* 
been striving after a point of union, and, after the Porte haii 
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refused an armistice, Lord Dudley, the Foreign Secretary of 
the Canning Ministry, had signed the Treaty of London, 
whereby the two Powers and France pledged themselves to 
enforce a cessation of hostilities. Vague orders were sent to 
Admiral Codrington, who commanded the Mediterranean 
Squadron, and he remained at anchor while Ibrahim Pasha 
ravaged the Morea. When, however, the Turkish fleet at- 
tempted to issue from Navarino Bay and fire^J on the British 
flag-ship, the allies replied in good earnest, and gained a 
complete victory (October 27th, 1827). The Duke was far 
from relishing this “ untoward event,” as it was styled in the 
Queen’s Speech. Instead of sending the British fleet to Con- 
stantinople, he allowed Russia to prosecute the war alone, 
and wring the Treaty of Adrianople from the Turks. The 
limits of independent Greece were fixed by the sdlies in 
London, and they were far from satisfying Philhellenist 
aspirations. 

At home the Government had no settled policy. Lord 
John Russell forced upon it the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts in February, 1828, 
and thus removed a Nonconfonnist grievance. 

The Canningites had threatened revolt, and in May they 
resigned in a body over the question of the assignment of 
the seats of the disenfranchised borough of East Retford. 
Want of tact on Mr. Huskisson’s part, rather than a deliberate 
intention on the Duke’s to shed the more Liberal members 


of the Ministry, was probably the cause of the rupture. StiU, 


they went. Wellington’s followers were soon 
compelled to surrender the chief principle on 
which the administration rested, namely, that 


Catholic 

EmancSpatlon. 


of resistance to Catholic Emancipation. This legacy from the 
Union had frequently come before the House of Commons. 
Resolutions in favour of the Catholics had passed, only to be 
rejected by the Lords. The question became far more acute 
when its control in Ireland passed from the hands of an easy- 
going, aristocratic committee into the vigorous direction of 
O’Connell (p. 107). He formed the Catholic Association, and 
began to collect the Catholic rent in 1823. His meetings 
were perfectly orderly, but they were inevitably calculated to 
provoke Protestant reprisals, and his lieutenants were none too 
discreet. Suppressed by law, the Association reconstituted 
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itself as an educational and charitable combination. At the 
general election of 1826 O’Connell's candidate was returned 
for County Waterford, despite the Beresford interest. In the 
following year O'Connell, though ineligible, stood in person 
for Clare, against Mr. Yesey Fitzgerald. The forty-shilling 
freeholders deserted the landlords, and on the fifth day of 
the polling O’Coimell’s opponent withdrew. 

The Duke paused irresolutely between surrender and re- 
volution. He compelled Anglesey, the Lord Lieutenant, to 
resign for blurting out his differences with the Government 
to O’Connell. ‘But by the meeting of Parliament Feel’s 
common-sense got the upper hand. As a preliminary Peel 
insisted upon the suppression of the Association, but it anti- 
cipated him by dissolving. The religious scruples of the 
King nearly wrecked the Government, but he was forced, 
in the end, to ask Ministers to remain. Peel, who, rejected 
by Oxford University, with difficulty found a seat at West- 
bury, was at last free to carry his Bills. They admitted 
Catholics to Parliament and office with the exception of the 
Lord Chancellorship and Yiceroyalty of Ireland, while, as a 
safeguard, the I^h franchise was raised to £10. After a 
final struggle wilji the King, they became law. But agitation 
had taken deep root in Ireland, and O’Connell promptly 
began to harangue the peasantry on the repeal of the Union. 

The Duke was strongly in favour of non-intervention 
abroad. Hence he was rather unjustly 
Accused of countenancing absolutism. He 
refused to interfere in Portugal, where Dom 
Miguel had, for the moment, succeeded in ousting his niece, 
and even prevented a loyalist expedition, fitted out in- 
British ports, from landing on the Azores. His attitude 
was diplomatically correct, but it was liable to misconstruc- 
tion. Even more damaging was his supposed dependence 
' pn the judgment of the Due de Polignac, tiie reactionary 
Minister who was swept away by the French Revolution 
pf, July, 1830. 

George ly. ended his useless life on June, 26th. Hp 
. was succeeded by his brother William, IV., 

. ’ whose eccentricity was counterbalanced by 

, . , ^ honesty. He sympathised at the outset 

with, ^e ciy for reform wMch, . under stress of the upheaval 
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abroad, was ranging through the land. Wellington was the 
only politician who could deal with George lY., and his death 
removed the chief reason for the continuance of the Ministry. 
The Duke made overtures to the Canningites, but the 
death of Huskisson, who was killed at the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester BaUway (p. 201), altered the 
situation, and they made common cause with the Whigs. 
On the opening of Parliament in Noveipber, 1830, the 
Duke made an emphatic declaration in favour of the ex- 
isting system of representation. After that the Govern- 
ment was hopelessly compromised; it was defeated on Sir 
Henry FameU’s motion for a select committee on the CivU 
List, and resigned. 

Lord Grey, though nearly seventy years old, was 'the 
inevitable Prime Minister. Several Whigs 
entered the Cabinet: Lord Lansdowne as **“'***y®“®*"**y- 
President of the Council, Lord Althorp as Chancellor of the 
Bxcheq[uer, and, eventually, Lord Brougham as Chancellor. 
Lord Durham, the Lord Privy Seal, called himself a Badical. 
The Canningites secured the secretaryships — Lord Melbourne 
(Lamb), Palmerston, and Goderich going to the Home, 
Foreign, and Colonial Offices respectively. The Ministry was 
strong in talent, but weak in administrative experience. 

It was an anxious winter. There was rick-burning in 
the agricultural districts of the South. The 
artisans were moving in the. North, and the 
violent language of the Birmingham Political Union was 
calculated to breed trouble. In Ireland one-fifth of the 
population was out of .employment, and a^ |itbjB war was 
proceeding simultaneously with O’Connell’s agitation for 
repeal. Melbourne, who as Home Secretary hat^ control 
both of English and Irish affairs, behaved with firmness. 
The Bimingham League was left alone, biit the rural rioters 
were tried by a special commission. Anglesey, ‘ the Lord 
Ijieutenant, suppressed O’Connell’s meetings, ^d ffiu^y 
arrested him, though the Act under which he wias con- 
vict^ expiring with the dissolution, he was never sentenpeii. 

bn Match 1st, Lord John Bussell, the Paymaster of .the. 
Forces, brought in the Beform Bill It ^ 
proved too sweepmg ^o please the, House, 
snd,. after paj^g its second reading by a majority pf oi^e. 
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suffered defeat in Committee on a proposal to reduce tho 
number of members. Ministers decided not to resign, and 
induced the King to consent to a dissolution. They re- 
turned with a majority of over 130, and a new and still 
more thorough-going Bill was promptly introduced. 

Though the Opposition debated the measure at inordinate 
length, it passed through the Commons by 
Tbe Second Bill large majorities. On October 8th the Lords 
rejecsted it on the first reading by 41. 
Bioting began immediately in tbe large 
towns, and at Bristol the weakness of Colonel Brereton gave 
the mob tbe upper band for forty-eight hours. Supported, 
however, by a vote of confidence in tbe Lower House, 
Ministers decided to continue in office. 

In March, 1832, Lord John Russell carried a third Bill 
through the Commons. Through the influence 
“ Waver ers,” led by Lord Wliamcliffe 
and Lord Harrowby, it passed its second 
reading by a majority of nine. In Committee, however. 
Lord Lyndhurst persuaded the Peers to vote for his motion 
postponing the disfranchising clauses. The Prime Minister 
had no other course than to press on the King the necessity 
of creating a hatch of Peers, and, on his refusal, resigned. 
Wellington undertook the desperate task of forming a 
Cabinet of resistance to revolution. He failed to secure the 
support of Feel, and retreated firom an untenable position. 
The renewed activity of the “ Waverers,” and a circular letter 
of the King’s prajfing the Peers to cease their opposition, 
put an end to the crisis. On June 4th the Bill was free 
of the House of Lords. 


In its final shape the Act disfranchised 56 boroughs 
with less than 2,000 inhabitants, returning' 
111 members, took a member firom 30 
boroughs with less than 4,000, and deprived 
one four-member constituency of two of its representatives. 
Of these 143 seats, 65 were given to the coimties; 22 large 
towns, including Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, re- 
ceived two members, and 21 smaller places one. Of the 
remaining 13 seats ten were transferred to Scotland, 
the other three being reserved to increase the Welsh, 
representation. Copyholders, leaseholders, and tenants^t- 
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will paying a £50 rent received the county franchiael''i. In 
the boroughs a uniform £10 household franchise was 
established, though the rights of resident freemen were 
respected. In the same session Reform Bills were passed 
for Scotland and Ireland. The first country received eight 
new members, while all owners of property, long leaseholders, 
at £10 a year, and £50 tenonts-at-wiU acquired the franchise. 
Ireland had five additional borough members, but the 
“ forties ” (p. 8) remained without the vote. 


The Effeeta of 
the Pesoe. 


In 1814, when the long Napoleonic war was, for the moment, 
terminated by the departure of Bonaparte 
for Elba, and by the return to France of 
Louis XYIII., (^eat Britain remained in 
hostilities with the United States of America, and was thus 
prevented from at once reducing her Navy 
to its ordinary peace establishment. She was 
enabled, however, to dispense almost imme- 
diately with the services of no fewer than 50,000 seamen. In 
the following year, although the fratricidal war with America 
was ended (V ol. V., p. 521), the reappearance of Napoleon in the 
field rendered any further reduction of armaments impossible ; 
and during the greater part of that year 90,000 men had to 
be kept in readiness to serve their country at sea. But when 
1815 was past and over, and when European peace seemed 
to be securely re-established by the banisl^ent of the great 
disturber of it to a distant island, wholesale reductions were 
efiectod. The extent and nature of these will be clearly 
understood from the following comparative statement of 
the number of ships in commission, and of the number of 
seamen nominally in service, at the conclusion of each of 
the years 1813, 1814, 1816, 181C, and 1817 


SUips in CDinmlBKlDii. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

ISIS. 

HIT. 

Of the Liue-of- ) 
Battle ... J 

99 

... 47 

... 30 ... 

14 . 

.. 13 

OraiBers 

. 495 

... 392 

... 213 ... 

100 . 

.. 80 

Special Service I 
Vessels ... J 

50 

... 46 

... 27 ... 

10 . 

.. 12 

Total ships ... 

644 

... "485 

...Ito ... 

124 . 

.. "in 

Seamen and'. \ 
Marines Serving J 

140,000 

...90,000 

...90,000 ... 

. 33,000 

... 19^000 
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Thus, 'within the short space of four years, 530 ships of war 
were laid up or finally disposed of, and 121,000 seamen were 
, thrown out of employment. The number of oflficers placed 
upon half-pay was, of oourse, proportionate. Leaving out of 
calculation the other ranks, we may fairly gauge the situation 
after a survey of the condition of the active list of the lieu- 
tenants. At the end of 1813 there were 3,285 of those 
officers ; at the end of 1814, 3,211 ; at the end of 1815, 4,064 ; 
at the end of 1816, 4,012 : and at the end of 1817, 3,949 : so 
that there were positively more officers available for employ- 
ment and consequent full pay in 1817, when but 114 vessels 
of all classes were required for the public service, than there 
had been in 1813, when 644 vessels were 
needed. Very little ■ reflection will show 
that if every one of the lieutenants was 
employed in 1813, at least 3,350 must have been unemployed 
in 1817 ; and that if there were any unemployed lieutenants 
in 1813, the number unemployed in 1817 must have been 
even greater than 3,350. This state of afiairs gave rise to 
an incalculable amount of misery among all classes through- 
out the country. The disbanded seamen had, with few 
exceptions, no resources whatsoever — possibly, in most cases, 
not even a trade to fall back upon. The case of the officers 
was almost as bad. The peace not merely deprived all of 
them of practically • eveiy prospect of prize-money, but also 
suddenly reduced the regular emoluments of upwards of 80 
per cent of them in the following proportions : — Admirals, 
firom £5 to £2 2s. ; vice-admirals, from £4 to £1 12s. 6d. ; 
rear-admirals, from £3 to £1 6s.; captains, from (in some 
instances) £2 3s. lOd. to 14s. 6d. ; commanders, from 16s. 6d. 
to 8s. 6d., or, at best, to 10s. ; and lieutenants to, in the vast 
majority of cases, as little as 5s. a day. In no case could a 
half-pay lieutenant expect to receive more than 7s., a sum 
which is equal to £127 15s. a year ; and unless he happened 
tO;be high up on the list, the prospect, opened to him by the 
peaQe was one of having to support himself ds a gentleman, 
and' prbhahly to support a wife and family a^ well, on an 
anhiial income of £91 5 b. If further evidenpe be needed of 
the disastroua-effects of the inevitable reduction of the naval 
esfablishmeni upon the pecimiary prospects of thd individuals 
Tfho, for up;*»jds of , twenty .years, had kepi; .Great Britain 
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from the misfortunes of foreign domination, and had main- 
tained her honour in every sea, it may be discovered in the 
figures of the Naval Estimates of the years immediately before 
and immediately succeeding the peace. The supplies voted 
for the sea-service were, in 1813, £20,096,709 ; in 1814,. 
£19,312,070; in 1815, £19,032,700; in 1816, £10,114,345; 
in 1817, £7,645,422 ; and in 1818, £6,547,809. 

These reductions were necessary enough;. but the effect of 
them was almost equivalent to the temporary ruining of the 
naval profession. Seamen, idle firom no fault of their own. 
thronged the streets of the large towns ; and although many 
obtained engagements in the mercantile marine, there were 
still enough left ashore to form the nucleus of much disorder, 
and to materially assist in fanning popular discontent. As. 
for the officers, most of them either starved genteelly at home, 
or went abroad to seek to retrieve their shattered fortunes. 
Grants of land in various colonies drew away a certain 
number of them, and helped in the peopling of Australia, 
and Canada; but not every half-pay officer possessed ther 
capital to enable him to take up a grant o£ land, or the 
inclination to settle down into the peaceful and monotonous 
piusuits of country life in an undeveloped district. This 
condition of things produced results the importance of which 
is universally acknowledged, but the history of which is now 
generally lost sight of. 

At the time of the peace, and indeed for many years 
afterwards, the echoes of the French Bevolution were stiU 
resounding loudly throughout a great port of 
both worlds (pp. 4, 6). The colonies of Spain 
and Portugtd were beginning to be restless 
under the somewhat selfish dominion of the mother 
countries ; Greece was painfully excogitating her independ-. 
ence; and soon many officers and men tt'hote professional 
future in England had been so seriously compromised wero 
found, serving, it is true, as mercenaries, yet ranged on the- 
side of human progress and hbetty, add furthering the^ 
advance of freedom and civilisation. Lord Cochrane, after- 
wards Earl of Dundonald, who had been unjustly deprived 
in 1814 of his commission in the Navy (although he was. 
happily, restored lat a later date to his rank and honours), waa 
thd ' most distinguished of these maritime adventurers ' and 
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sailors of fortune. He carried out with him to Chile in 1818 
a number of unemployed officers, most of whom won glory, 
and some riches as well, in the course of the struggle there, in 
Peru, and in Brazil, for the liberation of South America. 
Lord Cochrane had similar companions when subsequently 
he assisted the Greek revolutionary patriots. What he did 
for Chile and Brazil few other men of his day could have 
-effected with such scant means as the feeble insurrectionary 
Governments of those times were able to place at his disposal ; 
and it is satisfactory to know that the memory of his work is 
kept ahve in Chile to this day by the conferring of his name 
upon a battleship ] and that in Brazil, at least until the fall of 
the Monarchy, he and his successors bore the title of Marquis 
of Maranhao. Among names which deserve to be associated 
with his in these exploits are those of Crosbie, Foster, Hind, 
Taylor, Jowett, Grenfell, Guise, and Spry ; but scores of others 
might be mentioned; and, in fact, for many years after 1815, 
there was no war in the New World or in the Old in which, as 
adventurers, the half-pay veterans of our own long struggle 
with France did not take part. The practical disbanding of 
those tried and gallant fellows at the peace had a far wider in- 
fluence than is commonly suspected both upon the development 
of what are now the large self-governing colonies, and upon 
the constitutional growth of much of the rest of the world. 

Another result of the peace was the previously unparal- 
leled blocking of promotion in the various 
commissioned grades of the naval service. 
So long as war lasted, there was possible 
promotion, at least as far as post-rank, for all; and, from 
1793 to 1815, deserving officers were seldom neglected for 
long by those with whom lay the selection. But the very 
readiness of the Admiralty to reward good service during war- 
time led in peace-time to considerable personal hardships, 
besides being in some instances distinctly antagonistic to the 
public welfare. The promotions consequent upon the happy 
conclusion of hostilities brought the captains’ list up to 883, 
the highest point it has ever attained since a British Navy 
has existed. At the time when that maximum was reached 
— it was in 1818 — the senior captain on the list had held that 
rank for twenty-two years, a period more than long enough, 
consistently with the best interests of the service, to qualify for 
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flag-rank and command. Yet twenty- two years was a very 
short period in comparison with the time for which officers 
who at the peace were captains of medium or junior standing 
had to wait ere they attained flag-rank. The evil reached its 
height in 1841. In the earlier part of that year all the 
captains at the head of the list were men who had held 
post-rank ever since the year after Trafalgar. The senior 
one of them, judged by the date of his commission as captain, 
was sixty-eight years of age ; several were over seventy ; and 
one, at least, was as much as seventy-eight. Yet it was from 
among these old gentlemen that the list of admirals had to be 
recruited ; for then, as now, promotion to flag-rank went by 
simple seniority; and, to make matters worse, there was at 
that time no regular scheme of retirement for officers of above 
the rank of commander. The consequence was that almost 
all the admirals, besides a large number of captains, were too 
old to be in a condition to render effective service in their 
profession ; and the political caricaturist was justified, a little 
later, in representing the typical commander-in-chief of the 
period as a gouty veteran, obliged to promenade his quarter- 
dock in a bath-chair. Both Sir J. C. White and Vice-Admiral 
Edward Harvey were seventy-four when they took up the 
command at the Hore; Admiral Bowles was seventy-nine 
when he became port-admiral at Portsmouth; Sir David 
Milne was of the same age when he assumed the like office 
at Devonport; and, even on foreign stations, Sir Bobert 
Stopford flew his flag at seventy-three; Sir Peter Halkett, 
at seventy-two ; Bear-Admiral C. J. Austen, at seventy-three ; 
and Lord Dundonald, at seventy-five. And, in spite of such 
facilities as existed in 1641 for the retirement of officers of 
rank less than that of post-captain, tlie active lists were still 
choked throughout with old officers, survivors of the French 
wars. Of this category, there were about 200 commanders 
and 1,450 lieutenant who had received no promotion what- 
soever for a period of twenty-six years or more. One officer 
had been a commander for forty-seven; years; another had. 
been a lieutenant for sixty years ; yet another had been a 
master for sixty-one years ; and there was a purser with 
sixty-four years’ service in t^t rank to his credit All diese 
officers, however, were set down in the Navy List as beiqg 
fit for duty. 
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It was the existence of this extraordinary state of affairs 
that induced the Admiralty to adopt a more 

Eetoemraxt reasonable and comprehensive scheme of 
naval retirement than had^ previously been 
in force. As early as 1816, not to go farther back, 100 of 
the senior lieutenants who, owing to age and infirmities, were 
assumed to be incapable of further service, had been permitted 
to retire with the rank of commander and a pension of 8s. 6d. 
a day- and in 1830 another Order-in-Council had authorised 
the retirement of lieutenants of sufficient seniority to be in 
receipt of half-pay at 7s. a day. But these measures had 
thinned the lower ranks only to a partial extent, and had left 
the equally crowded upper ranks untouched. A further step 
was t^en in 1840, when fifty of the senior commanders were 
allowed to retire with the rank of captain and with half-pay 
of 10s. 6d. a dayl Yet stUl the tension remained unrelieved 
until the elaboration of a more general scheme, which was 
published in the London Gazette of September 1st, 1846, and 
became part of the regulations under an Order-in-Council of 
April, 1847. This measure permitted the retirement, as rear- 
admirals, of captains whose seniority placed them on the 
14s. 6cL half-pay list ; the retirement, with increased pay, of 
certain other captains of not less than twenty years’ seniority ; 
and the reduction to manageable proportions of the active 
list. New Orders-in-Council foUowed in 1851, 1866, 1860, 
1864, and 1866; and in 1870 a complete fresh scheme for 
aU ranks was at length adopted. This, although it has since 
been considerably modified, remains the basis of the present 
system of naval retirement. It may be said that the, upon 
the whole, just and salutary schemes which thus received, 
as it were, their codification in 1870, were the direct outcome 
of the long and trying wars of the beginning of the century. 
Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that for success- 
ful commanders at sea in war-time the country must look 
chiefly to the officers who are still in, or below, the prime of 
life ; and that the best interests of the service require that it 
should be possible for capable officers to reach flag-rank by 
thei^age of forty, as Nelson did. 

Some of the evil^ consequences of the neglect and pro- 
crastinatioh of the Admiralty in dealing with the situation 
bequeath^ to us by the war which ended in 1816 appear to 
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have hampered the country when, nearly forty years later, war 
broke out with Bussia. During that war the 
Navy, all things considered, effected remark- 
ably little ; and the expectations of the country 
were notoriously disappointed. The excessive age of many of 
the flag-officers and captains who were entrusted with com- 
mands may be accepted in partial explanation of the result. 
Both Napier and Dundas were nearly seventy ; and Lyons and 
Price, though only rear-admirals, were sixty-six; while several 
captains, both in the Black Sea and in the Baltic, were up- 
wards of sixty years of age. From officers of such advanced 
life, the energy, activity, and mental suppleness that dis- 
tinguish capable younger men cannot be expected. The 
sea, moreover, is an exceptionally wearing callhig, and was 
even more so in the flrst half of the century than it is now. 
This has since been to some extent recognised in our own and 
other Navies. A British admiral is now obliged to retire at 
sixty-flve, and a rear-admiral at sixty. In G-ermany, even 
these ages are considered too great to admit of full efficiency. 
There, no officer can remain on the active list after he is 


flfty-six ; and rear-admirals are perforce retired at flfty-threa 

It is important for the student of naval history to under- 
stand the principles according to which 
British ships of war were “rated” at various 
times, and what, in the days of our wooden 
walls, was the real meaning of such expressions as “ a 36-gun 
frigate,” “ a seventy-four,” and so on. As a great and sensible, 
if not entirely satisflictory, change in the system of rating 
was introduced in 1817, immediately after the peace, the 
present seems ito be a convenient opportunity for dealing 
with the subject. 

In the seventeenth century, and in the flrst three-quarters 
oif the eighteenth, a vessel was rated and described acbording 
to what may be regarded as the natural plan; that is, if 
she actually carried 60 guns, she was known' as a 60-gun 
ship. But in 1779, when the carronade was made a regular 
service weapon, nearly all vessels were given a certain 
number of these pieces of ordnance, in addition to their 
complement of guns. For instance, the 100-gun ships were 
given 10 carronades; 90- and 98-gun ships were given 10 also ; 
74-gfun ships were given 8; 50-gun ships were given 10, etc. 


0— Ton. TI, 
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To put tlie matter more concisely for purposes of reference, 
the true gun strength of the chief classes of ships, as distinct 
from the conventional gun strength, became as follows : — 


Bate. 



Nominal Quus. 

Aetual Guns. 

First 



100 

no 

Second ... 



98 

108 

* 



90 

100 

Third ... 



74 

82 




64 

72 

Fourth ... 



50 

60 

Fifth ... 



44 

54 

» j ... 



38 

48 

... 



36 

44 

J, 



32 

40 

Si^h 



28 

34 




24 

34 

jj 



20 

28 

Sloops ... 



18 

26 

*1 ••• 



16 

24 

« . 



14 

22 


Yet, in spite of these considerable alterations, ships continued 
to be officially classed as they had been classed before the 
change. Other changes in the armament of ships were 
effected subsequently, not only in consequence of Admiralty 
orders, but also to suit the theories or temporary wishes 
of individual captains ; so that in course of time the official 
classification came to be almost meaningless. Any addition 
of long guns to a ship raised her class in the Admiralty 
estimate ; but no addition of carronades modified her status 
on the books of the Navy. Thus, when 
in 1780 the Canada received two extra 
18-pounder long guns, she rose from the 
position of a 74 to that of a 76; but when in the following 
year the Goliath, 74, was given, as part of her extra arma- 
ment, two 68-pounder carronades, she still remained a 74, 
although the additions made her probably a more powerful 
ship, especially at close quarters, than the Cmdda. When, 
therefore, in the history of the French wars, or of the war 
of 1812, we read that a British ship was officially classed 
as carrying a certain number of guns, we get little or no 
guide to her actusd offensive strength. The inconvenience 
of this state of affairs was recognised when the i^ecurrence 


AaomalieB of 
ClaSBlfioatloiL 
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of peace enabled tbe Admiralty to consider the point; and 
efforts were at once made to remedy it. But the Order-in- 
Counoil of February, 1817, was after all only a half-measure ; 
for it merely directed that in future all his Majesty’s ships 
should be rated at the number of guns and carronades which 
they actually carried on their decks, quarter-decks, and fore- 
castles; and it left out of account the carronades which, 
in the ships of the three higher rates in the Navy, were 
carried on the poop. Thus, the Superb, 74, though officially 
promoted to be a 78, should in reality have been promoted 
to be an 84. Indeed, all the first, second, and third rates, 
even after the new Order, and the accompanying declaration 
that “ the force of each ship is stated according to the 
number of guns and carronades actually carried,” continued 
to mount six more weapons than they were credited with. 
The Victory, 104, was a 110 ; the Queem Chmiotte, 108, was 
a 114; the Prince, 98, was a 104; and, in fact, it would 
appear that the rule had practically no exceptions. These 
and other anomalies were not entirely got rid of until the 
promulgation of a new scale of armament in 1847 ; and even 
then they were got rid of only for a comparatively short 
time. Certain guns, especially if of comparatively small size, 
soon began to be again neglected in the official estimation of 
a ship’s armament; and after armoured vessels became a 
well-estabhshed feature in the Navy small guns were 
gradually left wholly out of account, until in 1885 — the year 
in which this survey closes — the official Navy List was even 
more misleading than the official Navy List of 1814 had 
been. In 1885, for example, one of the most formidable 
completed ships in the service was the Oollingwood, which 
the Navy List described as of 10 guns ; and one of the most 
insignificant was the wooden corvette DrvAd, which was 
described as of 14 As a matter of fact, the CoWmgwood 
really carried 35 guns, large and small, and the Braid only 
22 ; but that statement by no means reflects the true differ- 
ence between the force of the shipa Ths Bruid’s 14 guns, 
the sole ones which were deemed worthy of official notice, 
were all 64-pounder muzzle-loaders, of no armour-piercing 
value whatsoever ; the OoUmgwood’s 10 guns comprised 
four 12-inch breecWoaders, ranking among the most powerful 
guns then in the service, and six 6-inch breechloaders, all 
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more than, capable of piercing 10 inches of iron armour 
at a distance of 1,000 yards, besides 12 guns ■which were of 
much greater utility than anything mounted by the Druid. 
Moreover, a single gun in the Collingwood weighed very nearly 
as much as the entire armament of the other vesseL 


The powerful influence which had done so much to mould 
Fingliab religious feeling, and to direct its 
course along particular channels of opinion 
during the later years of the eighteenth 
century, had lost, during the earlier part of the present 
century, some of its more prominent characteristics. Evan- 
gelicalism had abandoned something of its austere spirit, and, 
while it had succeeded in arousing among the educated classes 
a much more serious apprehension of social and religious 
problems than had been common when Bishop Butler made 
his famous lament, it had itself been insensibly affected by the 
society which it had influenced, and tended to become, if not 
“ worldly,” at least reasonable, polite, and not unfashionable. 

If we turn first to the character of the religious laity of 
the period, we shall see how strong had been 
the influence in which they wore nurtured, 
and how in later life it had encouraged the 
pursuit of an ideal of definite philanthropy. Nor need it 
be said that this influence was % no means confined solely 
to those who would have called themselves “ Evangelicals,” or 
to members of the Church of England. One of the greatest 
practical workers for true religion and sound learning was 
imbued with the older — the Caroline, or Reformation — 


principles of the Church; while among the pioneers of 
philanthropic effort were the leading members of the Society 
of Friends. Foremost among philanthropists was the great 
Evangelical, William Wilberforce. He it was, more than any 
other, who by his lifelong labours enforced on Parliament, 
through the education of the popular, conscience, the abolition 
of the traffic in human beings. Evangelicalism, through one 
of its greatest leaders, George Whitefield, had supjAorted 
slavery ; now from an Evangelical the slave-trade received its 
death-blow. Wilberforce, through his friendship ■with the 
leading statesmen of the day, enjoyed a position of exceptional 
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advantage for the work to which he devoted hims elf. He 
was a link between the so-called “ Clapham Sect ” (the body 
of wealthy business men and others who circled round the 
Rev. John Venn, rector of Clapham), and the London society 
of the day. By his side were peers such as Lord Teigmnouth 
and Lord Dartmouth, and the rich families of the Gurneys 
and the Buxtons. For literary influence the religious and 
social movements of the time were indebted to the vigorous 
and popular writings of Hannah More. This kindly and 
bright old lady, herself playAvright and novelist as well as 
writer of religious tracts, who is a fit lirik between the 
ecclesiastical opinions of such typical English writers as 
Dr. Johnson and Mr. E. A. Freeman, died in lu32. William 
Wilberforce (whom J. J. Gurney described as “always in 
sunshine, his mind strung to a perpetual tune of love and 
praise ”) died on July 29th, 1833, a month before the Bill for 
the Abolition of Slavery became law (p. 111). There could 
not be two better examples of the influence of religion and 
philanthropy on the life of the English nation. The names 
of both were household words beyond the boundaries of 
Great Britain. Wilberforce was buried in the Abbey between 
Canning and Pitt. Hannah More’s books were read, it may 
almost be said, in every English home. The anti-slavery 
movement represented the best current of English feeling, 
and was by no means tied to any particular religious body. 
Fowell Buxton presented a petition for abolition from 18T,000 
women of Great Britain. Already practical men like J. J. 
Gurney, and literary artists like Thomas Love Peacock in 
“ Melincourt,” had urged the disuse of sugar till the slaves 
who made it should bo freed. 

The philanthropy which so warmly espoused the anti- 
slavery cause was no less powerful in social work within 
the land. In the Avintor of 1816-17 Mrs. Fry began her 
systematic visits to the prisoners in Hewgate, in wMoh she 
was assisted by many ladies, Churchwomen as well as Friends, 
and which had so remarkable an effect on the nature of 
prison discipline throughout the country. ' 

Among the la 3 maen who devoted themselves to the 
theoretical and practical interests of the Church, two should 
especially be mentioned. Alexander Knox, well knoAvn in his 
earlier life as a political Avriter, in later years was prominent 
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in defence of the Church. His especial work it was to defend 
the teaching of the Church as embodied in the Prayer Book 
— a task which had a distinct value when great laxity as to 
standards of doctrine and worship prevailed. He died on 
January 17th, 1831. More active in good works was Joshua 
Watson, who did great things for the literature and the 
missions of the Church in connection with the Societies 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Through his energetic 
devotion the interests of religion were continually supported 
in Parliament. He became the constant adviser of tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Manners-Sutton), and it was 
not a little through his influence that many new Church 
societies were founded, and that the colonial episcopate was 
organised and endowed. 

Of the clergy ot this period two very different pictures 
.might be drawa They might be described 
The Clergy. secular, though kindly and generous, as 
scholars and gentlemen rather than missionaries and priests. 
The novels of Peacock, of Jane Austen and George Eliot, 
sketch clergymen of varying types which might fall within 
this description. Certainly we should not greatly wrong 
them if we wrote across the clergy list, point iU 

zlUy The “high and dry” school had principles which 
connected it with a great past. It inherited the traditions 
of a learned and sober Anglicanism, claiming as the authorities 
for its theology the great line of English divines from Hooker 
to Waterland, finding its patterns of devotion in Bishop 
Wilson, Bishop Home, and the * Whole Duty of Man,’ but 
not forgetful of Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, and Ken — ^preach- 
ing, without passion or excitement, scholar-like, careful, wise, 
often vigorously reasoned discourses on the capital points of 
faith and morals, and exhibiting in its adherents, who were 
many and important, all the varieties of a great and far- 
descended school, which claimed for itself rightful posi^ession 
of the ground which it held. There was nothing effeminate 
about it, there was nothing fanatical; there was nothing 
extreme or foolish about it ; it was a manly 
school, distrustful of high-wrought feelings 
and professions, cultivating self-command 
and shy of display, and setting up as its mark, in contrast 
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to what seeiued to it sentimental weakness, a reasonable 
and serious idea of duty.”* To that school belonged great 
scholars like Dr. Kouth, great prelates like Bishop Van 
Mildert of Durham, and — most striking example of all, 
and occupying its position when it had been largely aban- 
doned on both sides — the great parish priest, Walter 
Farquhar Hook, who carried on its tradition to a much 
later generation. 

The Evangelical party, on the other hand, had a body 
of theology which was less wide, but cer- 
tainly not less sincere. They were led by 
men such as Charles Simeon, the influence 
of whose strong character and long and blameless life gave 
to his opinions a prolonged and almost unquestioned supre- 
macy in the University of Cambridge. This school was 
stronger in sentiment and personal piety than in theology; 
and from it, a few years later, came “almost all the flrst 
important converts to Eome.”t It was powerful in the 
support of rich lay folk, and started what Sydney Smith 
called “ a regular fiind to purchase livings for those groaning 
and garrulous gentlemen whom they denominate (by a stand- 
ing sarcasm against the regular Church) gospel preachers 
and vital clergymen”; yet “the deepest and most fervid 
religion during the first three decades of this century was 
that of the Evangelicals.” j; 

Two facts are especially significant in the rol^ous history 
of this period. The first is the strong movement, somewhat 
hastily identified with the Liberalism of the day, against 
religious establishments in general and the Church in parti- 
cular. The second is the formation, below the surface, of a 
new and vigorous party of reform on the lines of traditional 
Church teaching. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the alarm with which 
timid Churchmen regarded the foture at the 
period of the Reform Bill of 1832. “The 
Whigs had come into power ; Lord Grey had 
told the bishops to set their houses in order, and some of the 
prelates had been insulted and threatened in the streets of 

* Dboe OhuToh, “ The .Oxford Movement,” pp. 8-9, 
t Archd. Perry, Ohuroh of Eng’land,” Brd period, p. 195. 
t Liddon, Life of Pusey,” toI. i., p. 265. 
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London.”* Several Irish, bishoprics had been suppressed. 
Dr. Pusey, then known only as a young and very learned 
Oxford professor, expressed to Mr. Gladstone, who had just 
entered Parliament, his sense of the dangerous appearance of 
public affairs — “The appearances of things are very formidable, 
if a Christian might fear.” Men of less caution and restraint 
felt stiU greater alarm. Dr. Arnold, the great schoolmaster, 
who had such enormous effect on the religion of the next 
generation, wrote, in 1832, "The Church as it now stands 
no human power can save.” In his pamphlet, "|The Principles 
of Church Eeform,” Dr. Arnold proposed to make the Church 
once more identical with the State, by admitting all de- 
nominations to its fold without req^uiring them to surrender 
any of their distinctive doctrines. So strangely unpractical 
were some of the schemes then suggested. The danger, like 
other terrors, passed away, and left religion and the Church 
stronger rather than weaker for the crisis. The strength came 
in no small measure from the party which was springing up, 
chiefly in Oxford. 

Of Oxford, in 1830, Mark Pattison writes, t “ the true re- 
volutionary spirit was already there, though it 
SoyraSt y®* taken the precise direction which 

it afterwards did." He is speaking chiefly of 
Onel, and the tutors J. H. Newman, R I. Wilberforce, and 
R H. JFroude. “ They were, however,” he adds, “ young men ; 
Newman, the oldest of the three, was thirty, and little known. 
Neither my father nor his adviser could have any knowledge of 
the stimulating power which was latent in the Oriel tutors of 
1830.” The influence had already spread outside Oxford- 
John Keble had published, in 1827, “The Christian Year.” 
William Palmer, a graduate of Dublin who had come to study 
in Oxford, published, in 1832, his “ Origines Liturgicie." In 
1829 Isaac Williams went to the curacy of Windrush, a little 
parish on the borders of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. In 
1832^3 Newman was travelling in Italy, and imconsciously 
preparing for the great work he was to do. Pusey was quietly 
studying and teaching at Christ Church Poetry, the study 
of ancient sources, humble ministerial work, earnest aspiration 
and profound learning, all these were to be represented in the 

i 

* Newman, “Apologia,” p. 30. 
t “ Memoirs,” p. 28. 
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movement which wae to fonu the parallel in the nineteenth 
century to the Wesleyan movement of the eighteenth. 


The decade which followed upon the Battle of Waterloo 
was crowded with splendid achievements in 
English poetry. Some, it is true, of the great 
singers who have made the age famous had 
fallen silent, or had simg their best. Coleridge’s “ Chiistabel,’’ 
that germ of the new romance poetry, which had already 
done its fertilismg work in manuscript, had still to make 
its published appearance in the second year of the period, and 
to be succeeded on the part of its author by a long interval of 
silence, broken only in the poet’s later years by utterances of 
for the most part far mferior power. The 'greatest efforts 
of Wordsworth’s long poetic life had been made several years 
before. Scott closed the series of his romantic poems with 
“ The Lord of the Isles ” in 1815, having published the first 
of the immortal Waverley Novels in the previous year 
But^ between 1815 and 1823 all the best work of Shelley 
and Byron and the entire and too slender body of Keats’s 
poetry were given to the world. A decade which covers the 
publication of “ The Kevolt of Islam” (1817), the “ Prometheus 
Unbound” (1819), the “Hellas” and the “Adonais” (1821); 
of the Third (1816) and Fourth (1818) Cantos of “ ChUde 
Harold,” the whole of the Byronic drama (1817-22), and 
“Don Juan” (1819-23) ; of the “Endymion” (1818), of the 
“ Hyperion ” (1819), and of those two incomparable odes, 
“ To a Nightingale ” and “ On a Grecian Urn,” is not to be 
matched in any period of our own or perhaps of the world’s 
history. 

But the three poets whose masterpieces appeared in such 
quick succession during these seven or eight years had little 
but their productive fertility ini common, _ „ . 

and — though two of them are among the 
glories of En glish literature, while the tUrd shares with Scott 
^e honour of having given that literature its widest European 
vogue and influence — differed as strikingly in gift as in 
circumstances and career. Byron, whose fame came to him 
in a day and deserted him within a few years of his death 
for more than a generation, ranks far below Keats and stiU 
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further below Shelley in the order of purely poetic merit. 
There are even some who have denied him the title of poet 
altogether ; and, indeed, at the height of the reaction which 
followed upon the 85^:01110 enthusiasm of the early century, 
it is not improbable that a majority of otherwise competent 
English critics would have concurred in that denial. Nor 
from one point of view is this surprising. The defects botli 
of the matter and manner of Byron’s poetry are not only 
patent but obtrusive. His workmanship is often rough and 
careless to the point of slovenliness ; his imagination, though 
powerful, and his passion, though intense, are both of strictly 
limited range; he has nothing of Shelley’s tremulous sensi- 
bility to beauty either in art or nature, nor any trace of 
Wordsworth’s profound insight into the mystery of the 
external world. His command over the reader, where and 
when it is exercised, is a pure triumph of force and fire ; his 
influence is akin to that of the orator rather than of the poet. 
It sweeps tempestuously over the emotions like one of the 
“white squalls” of his beloved Mediterranean over its waters, 
agitating them vehemently enough on their surface, but never 
stirring them to their depths. And it is perhaps to his 
mastery of these simple emotional effects that he owes his 
attraction for the foreign reader, who is naturally less sensible 
to those subtler poetic beauties which are in a great measure 
hidden from him under the unappreciated shades of meaning 
and the unfelt associations of a comparatively unfamiliar 
languaga 

Meanwhile, however, the progress of the years “which bring 
the philosophic mind ” — or should bring it — to 

^oSSom* much as to the individual poet 

has to some extent rescued Byron from the 
neglect to which for well nigh half a century he was con- 
signed. In an age which has been rendered fastidious by 
familiarity with a hitherto unapproached excellence of 
artistic form in poetry, it is unlikely that he will ever re- 
gain his former popularity; but a generation of critics more 
cathohe in their tastes and less prejudiced in their judg- 
ment than their immediate predecessors have learnt the lesson 
of respedt for the magnificent strength and sweep of versified 
rhetoric in “ Childe Harold,” for the fine dramatic quality of 
“ Marino Faliero ” and its companion tragedies, and, above all, 
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for the brilliant assemblage of intelleotual, if not always of 
strictly poetic, gifts, which is displayed on every page of 
Don Juan.” 

The fame of Shelley has not only been of slower growth, 
but has not even now attained, and prob- 

*■ . SlisUer. 1712-1822. 

ably never will attain, to the proportions 
which were reached by that of Byron during the second 
decade of the century. In the spiritual quality of his 
imagination there is none to compare with him in any age 
of our literature, and in mysterious magic of language we 
have to go to the greatest of the Elizabethans to iind his peer. 
There are short passages and even single lines in Shelley which 
haunt the memory like Prospero’s farewell to his wizardry, like 
Lorenzo’s " moonlight speech ” to J essica, like Perdita’s rhap- 
sody on the flowers let fall by Proserpine. But his poetry, 
in its higher flights, is not only too ethereal for “human 
nature’s daily food,” it is untitted for the spiritual sustenance 
of even the rarer types of human nature save in moments 
of exceptional exaltation. As for the ordinary mortal, he 
can no more “breathe in that fine air” than could Guinevere 
in the cold and saintly atmosphere with which Arthur sur- 
rounded himself. The rarefled, the almost de-humanized, 
character of Shelley's thought is nowhere more strikingly 
shown than in the alienating effect which it exercised even 
on so high and so idealistic an intelligence as that of Matthew 
Arnold, and which disabled that otherwise acute critic from 
doing him justice. Yet his famous comparison of SheUey to 
“a beautiful but ineffectual angel beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain ” needs only a slight modifleation in 
a couple of points to make the image as perfectly accurate 
as it is poetical and picturesque. “Ineffectual” and “in 
vain are exaggerated expressions. They are only true of 
Shelley at those tuoments when he attempts more than human 
speech can compass, and it is going too far to say that this is 
constant or even frequent with him. But to that habitually 
hovering elevation of his poetry above the ordinary thoughts 
and passions and hopes of humanity, Arnold’s angelic 
metaphor is admirably appropriate. If Shelley does not beat 
his wings “in vain,” he beats them "in the void.” He is 
the poet of philosophers, dreamers, revolutionaries, of all who 
are furthest removed from the life of their fellow-men ; and 
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that is why; of all the world’s great poets, it is he who has 
exercised the least influence on the poetry of the world. 

Imperfect, on the other hand, as was the achievement of 
Keats, many and serious as were his disad- 
Keats, 1796 - 182 L worldly position and surround- 

ings, and premature as was the death by which the full 
development of his genius was cut short, it is to him whom 
we must look as the transmitter of the poetic tradition of our 
Augustan age to the present era. A fuller pulse of humanity 
beats in him than in Shelley, a more frankly sensuous delight 
in material beauty animates his verse ; for Shelley's pre- 
vailing mysticism, in which only the finest and subtlest 
spirits can find any satisfying charm, he substitutes a. 
glow of romantic ardour which must communicate itself 
in some measure at any rate to all but the dullest and most 
hopelessly prosaic of human minds. We descend, in fact, 
from that supernal, but barely respirable, ether bathed in un- 
earthly radiance, wherein Shelley habitually moves, to the 
revivifying atmosphere and exhilarating sunlight of the 
common day. 

In our present era of too copious poetical and quasi- 

Minor Poets production it is interesting to note 

by how few names, save those of actual 
immortals, this greatest since Elizabeth’s days of all periods, 
of English poetry was illustrated. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats — it was by the magnitude, not the 
multitude, of such names as these that the age was rendered 
famous. As a list of immortals it would be a long one for 
even half a century, but as an enumeration of nearly all the 
writers who were worthy to be styled poets at all, it would be 
short even for twenty years. Yet outside this list it is diffi- 
cult to find anyone fairly entitled to the honours of a poet, 
even of the second rank. The doubtful exceptions of Moore 
and Campbell have been noticed in a previous volume, and 
the no less questionable claims of Landor might be admitted 
to a place beside theirs ; but to Rogers it is quite impossible 
to concede more than the merit of an agreeable versifier, and 
though “sonneteering Bowles” had enough of “the root of 
the matter ” in him to inspfre Coleridge, he cannot be said to- 
deserve more than the credit of good intentions unequally 
matched with his powers of execution. 
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The prose, however, of the period covered hy this chapter 
is in a different case ; for if among its masters 
there are perhaps but three — De Quincey, 

Lamb, and Landor — who can be regarded as 
of the first rank in point of style, the catalogue of dis.- 
ting^shed essayists and critics is for the next twenty to 
twenty-five years an imposingly long one. Between 1815 and 
1840 not only had two of the three writers above mentioned 
done all their best work, and the third completed his enduring 
contribution to English literature and passed away, but men 
so eminent in their various departments as Hazlitt, Wilson, 
Lockhart, Sydney Smith, HaBam, Cobbett, Leigh Hunt, were 
in full literary activity, and even within the first ten years of 
the period an essayist destined to become more famous tTiAn 
any of them had made his dibut in the periodical press in the 
person of Macaulay. 

If we put the name of De Quincey (17^85-1859) first, it 
is certaialy not because of any transcendent 
perfection in the style of one who is in pb 
truth an extremely unequal writer. Were the 
place to be awarded on that principle to any essayist of the 
period, it would assuredly fall to Charles Lamb (1775-1834), 
who, indeed, is perhaps the most remarkable example in ail 
literature of a writer whose mere manner of saying the thing 
— apart altogether from the wisdom, wit, humour, pathos, 
tenderness, urbanity of the thing said, though in all of these 
qualities he is conspicuous — is an unfailing source of delight 
Something of the same sort, though with an application to a 
far more limited list of qualities, may be said of Walter 
Savage Landor (1775-1864), whose noble monumental style, 
far more truly and successfully Greek than his attempted 
Hellenisings in verse, has reconciled many a reader to as 
perversely ill-assorted a set of political and literary opinions 
as was ever begotten of the union of Tory prejudices and 
Jacobin theories in' the same person, and to as arrogantly 
defiant a dogmatism as overweening pride of intellect ever 
brought to their support. But the interest of De Quincey 
is that of an experimenter and pioneer in English prosa He 
may, in fact, be described as. the inventor of that variety of 
prose — a questionable variety in the hands of many of 
his successor^ — which has been named the “poetic”; a form 
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in whicli, to attain the ends of vivid description or of im- 
passioned narrative, the restraints which the elder prose- 
masters deliberately imposed upon themselves in respect 
both of construction and vocabulary were as deliberately 
thrown off. In other words, the attempt was for the first 
time made to arouse emotions as vehement in the mind of a 
reader through the medium of prose as are or may be 
excited by the instrumentality of verse. In some of De 
Quincey’s most famous passages this exaltation of the emo- 
tional power of prose is overwhelmingly felt. “The Vision 
of Sudden Death,” for instance, excites like a thrilling scene 
of drama ; and the “ Dream Fugue ” that follows it impresses 
like a majestic poem. The highly coloured diction and the im- 
passioned rhythms by which these dramatic and poetic effects 
are produced are not employed with invariable taste and dis- 
cretion, and when they fail in their more .ambitious attempts 
the result is distressing. But, unetjual as he is, De Quincey 
fails very rarely in this respect, and his successes did un- 
doubtedly reveal new capacities in English prose, which con- 
temporaries like John Wilson (1785-1854), and successors 
like Mr. Ruskin, were destined still further to develop. 

The mention of John Wilson recalls a circumstance 
which, in the pages of a history concerned 
^ PMiodiM^! primarily rather with movements than with 
men, is especially worthy of note — the 
growing importance, that is to say, of the connection between 
literature and the periodical press of the day. The famous 
prose-writer whom we have just dealt with gave all his 
most famous pieces to the world through the mpdium of “ the 
magazines.” “The Confessions of an Opium-eater,” for in- 
stance, appeared in the London, which miscellany had also 
the undying honour of ushering the “Essays of Elia” into 
the world; and in later years De Quincey wrote much for 
Hogg's Instructor and Taifs Magazine, Another case is that 
of William Hazlitt (1778-1830), a fine, though unequal essay- 
ist, and the most accomplished dramatic critic that England 
has produced, who was also mainly indebted to periodicals for 
his introduction to the public. The entire period, in short, is 
remari^ble for the rapid and successful development of that 
organisation of criticism the beginnings of which were noticed 
in the closing chapter of the last volume (V., p. 589). To tho 
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Edmhv/t’gh Review, in 'wHcli Jeffrey (VoL V., p. 591)had among 
his principal colleagues the brilliantly witty Sydney Smith 
(1771-1846) and the versatile Brougham (1778-1868), whose 
omniscience did not exclude real knowledge of some of the 
subjects which he handled; and to the Quarterly, which 
under Gifford’s editorship, and with such men as Southey 
and Scott among its contributors, had rapidly risen into 
rivalry with the older periodical, was, in 1817, added Blaok- 
wood’s Magazine, an organ of more pronounced Conserva- 
tism, both in politics and literature, than the Qua/rterly. 
This periodical was for many years distinguished by 
the writings of John Wilson, under the pseudonym of 
“ Christopher North,” a poet of little mark, but an essayist 
and causew of commanding and singularly varied powers, 
whose “ Noctes Ambrosianse,” though always somewhat of a 
stumbling-block to the Southron reader, still preserves for 
those who have attained the proper “point of view” the 
original charm of its gaiety, wit, and dramatic humour, its 
innumerable episodes of brilliant, if sometimes perverse, 
criticism, and its occasional passages of admirably eloquent 
prose. It is perhaps, indeed, as a prose-writer of the new 
“ poetic ” school founded by De Quincey that Wilson would 
first claim consideration, were it not that his influence upon 
Engliah literature in this capacity was far more limited than 
that of the author of “ The Confessions of an Opium-eater." 
Another writer of distinction, who was a contributor to 
Blaohwood in its early days, was John Gibson Lockhart 
(1794-1864), afterwards editor of the Quarterly, a critic of 
sound judgment and scholarly equipment, though given to a 
severity of expression that sometimes bordered on the brutal, 
but whose enduring fame reposes on his admirable Life — 
by general consent one of the two or three greatest 
biographies in the language — of his illustrious father-in- 
law, Sir Walter Scott. 

Of a yet earlier date than the birth of the Tory Blaoh- 
wood, or, indeed, than its quarterly prede- 
cessor of the same politics, was the Badical 
Examiner, a treekly journal started and 
for fourteen years conducted by (he brothers Himt. The 
former of these, Leigh Hunt (1784-1859), has secured 
himself a place in the history of the period, if not by the 
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bulk of his prose-writings — ^wMch, indeed, are often undis- 
tinguished enough — jet by occasional pieces of genuine merit 
both for thought and style, and by a finely sympathetic 
appreciation of all that is best in literature. And the list 
of periodicals may, perhaps, fitly close with one which was 
associated throughout its history with the name of a writer 
of far greater power and of widely different temperament — to 
wit, the Weekly Register, a journal in which William Cobbett 
(1762-1835; p. 88) for years displayed, amid many extrava- 
gances of prejudice and crudities of utterance, a command of 
racy, homely, and vigorous English which made him the most 
popular, if not the most powerful, political writer of his time. 
The immensely important part played by periodicals in 
the advancement of letters during these years may, per- 
haps, be most conveniently measured by viewing it from 
the point of view adopted in his history of ^'Nineteenth 
Century Literature” by Professor Saintsbury, who, after 
enumerating Cobbett, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, John Wilson, 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Lock- 
hart, and some others, remarks, with perfect truth, that 
all of them were, "if not exactly journalists, at any rate 
such frequent contributors to periodical literature of one 
kind or another that in some cases nothing, in most com- 
paratively little, would be left of their work if contributions 
to newspapers, reviews, and magazines were to be excluded 
from it.” 

Rich, however, as was the contribution of critics and 
Scott essayists to the prose literature of this period, 
it was surpassed in splendour and far out- 
done in historic importance and progenitive potency by the 
achievements of its one great novelist. The seventeen 
years over which this chapter extends have been rendered ever 
memorable, not only by the production in the Waverley 
Novels of by far the most splendid series of imaginative prose 
works to which any single mind has ever given birth, but 
iilso, and therewith, by the addition of what may fairly be 
called an entirely new form to those three or four very ancient 
moulds into which man has poured the filled metal of the 
imagination since literature began. For Scott was the creator 
of the historic romance — a form which differed from the epic 
in prose or poetry in that it did not confine itself to the 
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deeds of historical or historico-mythieal personages; firom 
the contes and fahliawa that succeeded the epic, and went to 
the other extreme of being purely fanciful in character and 
incident ; from the novel of the previous century, which in 
the hands of Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, had been a pure 
transcript of contemporary maimers; and lastly, of course, 
from the drama, in the medium of its presentation. It is to 
this last, however, in the shape which it took in Shakespeare’s 
Histories, that it bears a closer resemblance than to any other. 
Real and imaginary personages and events are intermingled 
in each. Dugald Dalgetty takes part in the actual warfare of 
Royalist and Parliamentarian, as Falstaff fought, and narrowly 
escaped death, at Shrewsbury fight. Oliver Proudfute is 
made to move among historic Scotch barons, just as Ancient 
Pistol is placed side by side with Harry the King, Bedford 
and Exeter, Salisbury and Talbot, Warwick and Gloucester, 
on the field of Agincourt. And it is this, indeed, which has 
caused Scott to succeed or supplement Sholzespeare as the 
source of all the English history that is known to a large 
number of the English people, a circiunstance which should 
give the professional historian reason to rejoice that Scott 
had more reverence for historic truth than his great admirer 
and the most successful of all the writers inspired by his 
example, Alexandre Dumas. That splendidly fertile romancer 
is, however, only one among an innumerable band of fol- 
lowers on a path of literature which was eagerly pursued for 
some years after Scott’s death, and, after a certain slackening 
of the stream in the third quarter of the present .century, has 
since then been thronged by a band of spirited, and in some 
cases brilliantly accomplished, writers of the new school of 
adventxirous romance. 

It is impossible within the limits of a work of this descrip- 
tion to do frioro than attempt to fix Scott’s 
place in relation to the development of our 
prose literature. Detailed criticism of the 
extraordinary series of romances which began in 1814i with 
“Waverley,” and ended with “Castle Dangerous” the year 
before his death, would in this place be impossible. Reckon- 
ing the three short stories, in the first series of the 
“ Chronicles of the Canongate ” as one work, they number 
twenty-seven in all, a figure not much below that of the 

D — ^Voi. vt 
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Shakespearian canon ; and if it be true that even the greatest 
of them fail to attain the Shakespearian level, it might 
on the other hand be said of all but two or three of 
them, produced under extremely adverse circumstances, that 
no succession of imaginative creations maintaining a more 
consistent and uniform standard of artistic mastery has ever, 
even by Shakespeare himself, been presented to the world. 
The gallery of the immortal romancer is hardly less crowded 
with ever-living figures — ^heroic, humorous, beautiful, pathetic, 
terrible — than is the gallery of the immortal dramatist. 

Two female novelists — one of considerable, the other of 
surpassing merit — ^may for various reasons be 
Maria EiigewortiL noticed in immediate succession 

to Scott. It was to the Irish novels of Maria Edgeworth 
(1767-1849) that Scott declared himself to be indebted not 
only for the suggestion, but for the model of his own Scotch 
romances. The suggestion may, indeed, have been so sup- 
plied, but those who have made acquaintance with ‘'Castle 
Eackrent” and other works of Miss Edgeworth will hardly 
be disposed to assign to these sketches of Irish life and 
character, vivid, spirited, and amusing as they are, tho place 
which Scott in his generosity claimed for them. 

A writer of far greater power, though even she, perhaps, 
has been too highly extolled by the same 

Jane Austen. ,, ... i ■ . t \ l 

enthusiastic eulogist, was Jane Austen 

(1775-1817), who in strictness of chronology should per- 
haps have been dealt with in tho last chapter of the 
previous volume, but whose works, long retained in MS., 
were not published till just upon the close of the period 
which that chapter covers. The unmeasured praises be- 
stowed upon this extraordinary woman by Macaulay are well 
known, and not less so is Scott's declaration that, though he 
could " do the big bow-wow strain like any now going, the 
exquisite touch which renders commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of the descriptions and 
the sentiment " was " denied ” to him. Herein he was cer- 
tainly unjust to a hand which showed itself when the 
occasion required it as consummate a master of miniature as 
of fresco ; but the self-depreciation aside, Scott did no more 
than justice ,to the marvellously finished portraits of the men 
and wombn of her contracted circle which thb author of 
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“Plide and Prejudice” has left behind her — portraits so 
closely resembling, yet so deftly discriminated from, each 
other, and all alike “ bitten in ” upon the etching-plate mth 
an acid of the subtlest and most delicately flavoured irony 
that is to be met with in all literature. The contemporary 
novel of analysis is as du-ect a descendant from Miss Austen 
as is the contemporary romance of adventure from Sir 
Walter Scott. 


The years that followed the fall of Napoleon formd English 
art in a somewhat unfortunate position. 
Portrait-painting was really decaying, though *• 

Lawrence was in his zenith, and Raeburn, at 
times, reflected the grandeur of the masters of the previous 
century. Wilkie had set the fashion in genre, and to good 
purpose, while Mulready, Leslie, Collins, and many smaller 
men, were his rivals or imitators. The historical school was in 
its normal state of inetiectiveness, being represented by the 
veteran Benjamia West, by his countryman and feeble imi- 
tator Allston, by the still feebler Howard, by Hilton, and by 
Haydom Perhaps the ablest of the band was WUliam Hilton, 
R.A., the son of a little known Lincoln artist, 
who devoted himself almost exclusively to re- HUton. 

ligious compositions, and many church pictures are by his 
hand. A certain Italian feeling for grandeur is to be 
noticed in some of his works, but the inspiration flowed in 
an attenuated stream. He died in 1839, in his flfty-fourth 
year. 

Benjamin Robert Haydon, bom in 1786, was a stronger 
individuality; and if energy and self-con- 
fidence could have supplied the place of 
genius and industry, a high place in the 
history of art would have been his. He was a West- 
countryman, the son of a Plymouth bookseller, and, in 
1805, at the age of nineteen, was admitted a student at 
the. Academy. Sacred and classical art was his dream. 
His first picture, commenced in his twenty-first year, was 
a six-foot' canvas, “Joseph and Mary entering on the road to 
Egypt.” . His best pictures are not very well known, and 
are usually genre subjects, like "Reading the Scriptures,” 
B 2 ' 
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or portraits such as “The Times.” He was a fair draughts- 
man, and a coarse but effective colourist, but his texture 
is usually very unattractive, and an innate vulgarity mars 
his efforts at expression. After a stormy life, during which 
he was more than once in the debtors’ prison, he committed 
suicide in 1846. 

It has been said of English painting of this time, that it is 
often full of talent, and still more frequently of originality, but 
is essentially deficient in genius. But one great exception 
must be made. For landscape the period was a golden time. 

We have already said a few words of Turner the water- 
colour painter (Vol. V., p. 574). It is neces- 
seTwaSSire.* to ®®-y sometloing of the painter in oils, 
and this notwithstanding that he has had 
the supreme good fortune to have Mr. Ruskin for his vates 
sacer. Up to the year 1819 Turner, who had seb himself the 
task of painting light and heaven and earth, water and 
cloud and atmosphere, in the true colours that the sunshine 
gives them, was content to follow the methods and to limit 
himself to the aims of the '^former men.” First it is 
Wilson, then it is the Dutchmen, Cuyp and Bol and 
Vandevelde ; then it is Poussin, and finally Claude Lorraine. 
Such imitations were easy to him ; imitation was part of 
Turner’s course of study. The full strength of light, unsifted 
and unstrained, is not to be found in Turner’s models, nor 
at first in Turner. During the whole of his first period he 
uses, by preference, a low key of colour, to which all nature 
is subdued, and employs, also obviously by preference, a 
somewhat heavy touch. EEs figures are usually poor, but 
that of the “Apollo killing the Python” shows that, had he 
chosen, in this also he could have excelled. In the second 
period, to quote Mr. Buskin — 

“He worked on the in:inciples which dtiring his studentship he had 
discovered, imitating no o.ne, but endeavouring to do what the then 
accepted theories of art required of all artists— namely, to produce 
beautiful compositions or ideals, instead of transcripts of natural fact.” 

To this period, which is usually considered as repre- 
sented by the seventeen years between 1819 and 1,836, be- 
long his most perfect works— “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
“ The Bay pf Baise,” and that crowning glory of English art, 
“Polyphemus deriding Ulysses.” This is the central and 
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quintessential ■work of tke great painter. In his third period 
— ^^vhichj to our ■view, shows the painter of the second 
period working without any prevention or restraint — ^we see 
him setting down his impressions of Nature just as they 
came to him: sometimes with violence, sometimes ■with the 
most dazzling success; occasionally turning back to the 
ideals of his earlier time, occasionally spending all his force 
in accuracy of delineation. The “Apollo and Daphne,” 
“The Fighting T^mendre tugged to her last berth,” “^e 
Sun of Venice,” and “The Burial of Wilkie,” are among the 
ohefs-d’aev/vre of this later time. 

It is difficult, even impossible, to sum up in a single 
chapter, much less in a single paragraph, the contribu- 
tion of this great genius to the world of art, and 
so far as it is possible it has been done by Mr. Buskin. 
It was not only that nobody before Turner had painted 
mountains in the spirit of the mountains, or seas, still 
or stormy, in the spint of the sea, or that he first 
interpreted for us the redundance of Nature, the infinity of 
cloud perspective, the alluring mystery of distance — ^he did 
all this, but he did much more. He was the supreme 
master of aU the splendour, aU the magic of the heavens. 
And all this was done, or mainly done, in that period of 
intellectual stagnation and formality, the age of the Regency 
and the reign of George IV. and his successor. And he 
who brought this revelation to man — ^for it was nothing 
short of a revelation — was the son of a poor hairdresser in 
Maiden Lane, withoiit refinement, ■without schooling, coarse 
in his tastes, ungainly in his person, uncouth in his speech ; 
tho greatest natural talent, the most lonely and isolated 
individuality, that tho century has produced. After a life 
of unequalled productiveness in oils, in water-colours, inf 
drawings for the engravers, wealthy beyond his wants 
and famous beyond his desires, he died in 1851 at the age 
of seventy-six. It was one of the fancies of this strange, 
great, lonely nature to hide himself on his holidays in some 
hole or other, and, for his complete security, to go by a 
feigned name. He was passing under the name of Brooks, 
as a broken-down sea-captain, and lodging at a riverside 
cottage at Battersea, when he was seized ■with his last 
illness. There was a railod-in roof to the cottage, and as 
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long as lie was able the painter, whose life had been given 
to learn the mystery of light and its interpretation, used 
regularly to drag himself up to gaze at the sunrise. 
“ The sun, it is God,” were almost the last words that 
escaped his lips. Truly a pious man this, according to his 
creed. 

Not only did Turner live his artistic life apart, but the 
glorious creations of his maturity bear the distinctive marks 
of an essentially lonely and incommunicable genius. In 
consequence, his influence on English art, as a whole, has 
been singularly small, and, indeed, in an inverse ratio to the 
transcendent greatness of the artist. Quite otherwise has 
it been with Constable. His, too, was a 
John constahie. original talent ; but he was a 

great emancipator as well as a great artist, and largely in- 
fluenced not only the landscape art of his native country, 
but the landscape art of France. The amount of the debt 
due to him may be disputed, but hardly the fact of indebted- 
ness. Other landscape-painters, like Gainsborough, had 
painted Nature to please themselves, but fate and Constable 
alone proved strong enough to force recognition from an 
unappreciative public. 

This remarkable man, John Constable, came from Suffolk, 
and the countryside which he has immortalised was only 
a dozen miles or so to the south of Gainsborough's. He was 
bom in 1776 at East Bergholt, a village on the Stour, the 
river whose finely timbered banks so often furnished him 
with subjects. His father, (folding Constable, who came of 
a Yorkshire stock, was a wealthy miller. He inherited 
Flatford and its water-wheel, and acquired by purchase 
Dedham, which his son's brush was to immortalise. 
After a rather desultory schooling, intended to fit him 
for orders, and about a year's practical work at the 
milling business, J ohn was allowed to commence an 
artistic career. This was due, to some extent, to the good 
nature of Sir George Beaximont, whose mother resided at 
Dedham, and kindly introduced the miller's artistic son. He 
praised some of his drawings, lent him some Girtins to study, 
and allowed him to copy a favourite Claude. And he did 
more; he persuaded the elder Constable to allow him to 
go to London, with introductions from the baronet. It is 
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curious that Sir George Beaumont, whose repute as a critic 
was then at its height, and who was the most hidebound 
advocate of the “brown tree” order of landscape, should 
thus have been instrumental in forwarding the career of the 
great naturalist painter, whose sturdy strokes felled “the 
brown tree” to the earth. But beyond assisting Constable 
to get to London and introducing him to certain Acad- 
emicians of small parts, such as Farington, Sir George 
Beaumont’s influence on Constable was, fortunately, nil 

It was John Dunthome, a plumber and glazier, an en- 
thusiast for Nature, and a firm believer in the possibility 
of painting its broad effects, who was the predominant 
influence in Constable’s early life. From him he received 
his first lesson in the observation of Nature and acquired 
the habit of painting in the open air. With the little 
equipment that Dunthome could provide, and Sir George 
Beaumont’s introduction, he arrived m London, but his 
studies had advanced so little by 1797 that, on the' 
retirement of his father’s old clerk in that year, he returned 
to East Bergholt to manage the mills, and this he did 
without a murmur, although fully believing that it meant 
the abandonment of his artistic career. In 1799, however, 
he was back in London, whence he wrote to Dunthome 
announcing his admission as a Boyal Academy student. 
Three years later he attracted the attention of West, whose 
forgotten landscapes were probably his best works, and from 
whom he received excellent advice and kind encouragement. 
“Your darks shoidd look like darks of silver” was a precept 
of his, laid to heart by the young painter. It was in May, 
1802, shortly after the exhibition of his first landscape at 
the Academy, that he wrote to the faithful Dunthome a 
letter which is of singular interest, as it is at once an 
apologia and a dedication of his lifa “For the last two 
years,” he says, “I have been mnning after pictures, and 
seeking the tmth at second hand. I have not endeavoured 
to represent Nature with the same elevation of mind with 
which I set out, but have rather tried to make my per- 
formances like the work of other men. I shall return to 
Bergholt, where I shall endeavour to get a pure and 
unaffected manner of representing the scenes that may, , 
employ me. There is little or nothing in the exhibitioD,J 
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worth looking up to. There is room for a natural 
painter/' 

To this goal he pressed forward from that time 
to his death, with ever-increasmg confidence, and a year 
later he wrote, “ I feel now more than ever a decided con- 
viction that I shall, some time or other, make some good 
pictures, pictures that shall be valuable to posterity if I do 
not reap the benefit of them.” So exact a forecast is uniq[ue 
in the history of art, but the way was long, and appreci- 
ation came slowly. His friends bought his pictures, and a 
few brother artists ; but for the first ten years of his career 
he did not sell a single landscape to a stranger. He was not 
elected an Associate till 1819, or a full Academician till 
1829, eight years before his death. He was, unfortunately 
for his own happiness, morbidly sensitive to the want of 
appreciation. In his later years, long after he had gained 
a gold medal in the Paris Exhibition, after he had been 
received into the full brotherhood of the Academy, and 
when he felt himself a personage, he said bitterly, ^*The 
painter himself is totally unpopular, and will be on this side 
the grave.” 

Nevertheless Constable never faltered in the work he had 
set out to do. He passionately loved the flat country of 
his youth, the shallow rivers, the rich meadow grass by the 
lock side, the masses of green elms, the wet leaves tipped with 
silver under the broad sunlight, the harmonies of grey cloud 
and drifting showers, the surprises of sunbeams piercing a men- 
acing sky, aU the greenness of the dripping woodland, all the 
freshness of the summer rain. These things, every one of 
them, he stated simply, lovingly, with aU the strength that was 
in him, and with the most absolute belief in their suflioiency. 
He has been accused of sameness in his treatment; but it 
was part of his settled plan to keep on, to use his own 
phrase, ‘‘hammering at the nail.” Nature on the banks of 
the Stour had, he said, taught him to be a painter, and 
he repaid the debt by immortalising his teacher. “The 
White Horse,” “The Lock,” “The Mill” (at Stratford and at 
Flatford), “Dedham Vale,” “The Haywain,” “Noon,” “The 
Jumping Horse,” are his tribute. Nor, in all the noble series 
of his works, is he ever more entirely himself than in these 
home examples. It is interesting to note, however, that 
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his “ Salisbury Cathedral from the Meado-ws ” Tvas the picture 
which he thought conveyed the fullest impression of the 
compass of his work. 

Constable was, besides, the most useful of pioneers, for he 
taught the landscape-painter to go to Nature for his subjects ; 
“ to leave the galleries for a while and look at the creation,” 
and paint such message as it had for him. Thus it has 
happened that, on both sides of the Channel, he has had, 
as he would have wished, followers of his 
principles by the score, but hardly any imi- HisinauBncein 
tators of his practice. Just as Constable was rniuie. 
the first to paint the silver sparkle of the 
light on the edges of the drenched elm-leaves, so Corot 
was the first to give the smoky softness of the twittering 
foliage of the French poplar. “Frenez garde auz tableaux 
de ces Anglais ; ils pordront I’^cole,” said the French critic, 
when Constable’s landscapes received a medal in the Salon. 
The answer is the work of that admirable group of artists, 
aniong whom were Corot and Millet, Bousseau and Troyon, 
the school that has immortalised the little forest village of 
Barbizoa 

Nor were Constable’s dispraisers found only or chiefly 
among the foreign critics. At home they laughed at his 
silvery lights — “Constable’s snow” they called it derisively. 
They jeered, too, at his love of grey and showery weather. 
“ G-ive me mine ombrella,” said Fuseli, “ I am going to see 
a picture of Mr. Gonstable’s.” Even Mr. Buskin wrote that — 

“Ooustable peToeives in a landscape iliat tlie grass is wet, and the 
meadows flat, and tUe boughs shady ; that is to say, about as much as 
I suppose might in general be apprehended between them by an intelli- 
gent fawn and a shylark.” 

This diatribe contains perhaps the noblest compliment 
ever paid to a landscape-painter. It goes, moreover, to the root 
of the matter, for that was exactly what Constable felt, and 
those unnoticed beauties it was his hope and wish to bring 
to light. “I love every stile and stump and lane in the 
village,” he said; “as long as I am able to hold a brush 
I shall never cease to point them.” Hardly recognised, as we 
have said, as a great artist until the Exhibition in Paris in 
1824, Constable died in 1837 at the age of sixty; but the 
maker of modem landscape had done his work. 
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Other landscape-painters of the period, whose names 
cannot be omitted even from this most jejune sketch of 

early nineteenth century art, were John 

John. IiinneU. t- n t -n • -I^ m-i n 

Lmnell and Francis Danhy* The attitude 
of both towards their subject was infinitely less devout, if 
we may use the phrase, than that of Constable; yet Lin- 
nell did to some extent for SuiTey what Constable did for 
Suffolk. He was bom in 1792 in London, and while very 
young entered the studio of John Varley, the water-colour 
painter, and had Mulready for a fellow-student. Before he 
was thirteen he was admitted to the Eoyal Academy School, 
where he was a great prize-winner. Three years later his 
landscape, ‘'Eemoving Timber in Autumn,” obtained a prize 
of £60 from the British Institution. He was an ardent 
worker, drawing much from the antique, and, as has been 
admirably said, “ the stringent influence on his mind of the 
Elgin marbles largely helped to preserve for him an ideal 
and poetical attitude towards Nature.” Notwithstanding his 
early success he found a very scanty sale for his landscapes, 
and his house was crowded (as Gainsboroughs had been) 
with canvases that nobody seemed to want. He was thus 
driven to eke out a living by painting portraits, and Thomas 
Carlyle, before he was a famous writer, sat to Linnell before 
he was a famous painter. Curiously enough, his portraits 
are markedly wanting in idealisation, being tight in execu- 
tion, literal and prosaic. On the other hand, his landscapes, 
even the most defective of them — and occasionally- he failed 
totally both in texture and tone — are remarkable for their 
strongly emotional character. He was bom a Baptist, and 
subsequently became a Plymouth Brother ; but he was at all 
times an ardent theologian, and some of his best pictures, 
such as the “The Eve of the Deluge,” with the superb 
menace of its crimson and orange sky, are in the nature 
of Biblical illustrations. Though early gaining distinction 
.as a student, he was never a member of the Eoyal Academy. 
His name was on the list of aspirants for many years, but 
he was passed over so frequently that, in disgust, he with- 
drew his candidature. Many years later, when material 
success had long been assured, he was invited to allow 
himself to be proposed again for the Associateship, but he 
declared himself too old for that probationary honour, and 
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as the rules did not permit a direct election to full member- 
ship, he remained outside. 

A more eccentric pei’sonality was that of Francis 
Danby. He was an Irishman, the son of a 
small Wexford farmer, whom the Rebellion 
of 1798 drove into Dublin. In 1820 he made a mark 
by his highly dramatic (almost melodramatic) “Upas-tree.” 
It is a vivid rendering of the fable that the poison of this 
terrible tree was obtained by criminals sentenced to death, 
who risked their forfeited lives to obtain it, and the setting 
is a dark and precipitous gorge, the bottom encumbered with 
skeletons, dead men and beasts and birds, all seen under a 
broken moonlight. This was followed by “Disappointed 
Love” — a girl meditating suicide, in appropriate surround- 
ings. The pictures by which Danby is, however, best re- 
membered are sunset effects. No man has been more 
successful in painting the fiery orb of the sun low on the 
horizon, when tho violet rays na'e cut off by the depth of 
moist atmosphere. It was one of these studies that opened 
the way of fortune to the painter. His “ Sunset at Sea 
after a Storm,” with its red, lurid light on the broken waves, 
where a helpless raft lies tossing, was purchased by Lawrence, 
and the next year Danby was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. But a domestic esclancVre, in which the 
culpability of the painter is admitted, wrecked his career. 
He was forced to quit the country, and for twelve years after 
1829 he resided in Switzerland. Ho then returned, but fhe 
Academy never forgave his early indiscretion, and he re- 
mained a sort of pariah till his death. In this latter time 
he painted some excellent pictures, one in particular, “The 
Grave of the Excommunicated,” a superb rendering of moon- 
light, with the deep colour in the interspace of open sky, 
and the hint of saffron on the racing clouds. At times, too, 
particularly in dealing with subjects like the “ Passage of 
tine Red Sea,” where the pillar of fire fairly puts out the sun- 
set, he shows a feeling for the terrible which is rare amongst 
English artists. He did not die until 1853, but the best of 
his work was done in the twenties and forties of the present 
century. 

To this class of painters, if to any, we suppose that John 
Martin belongs. Like Bewick and Good and many others. 
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he was a North-countryman. He was born in 1789, and 
learnt the rudiments of art from an Italian 

JoimuartiiL ngjned Musso, who practised at Newcastle as 
an enameUist and painter of miniatiues, with whom he came 
to London. He, however, soon left his master, prosecu- 
ting his studies m absolute solitude, and giving great 
attention to architectural drawing. He began to exhibit at 
the Academy as' early as 1811. Ten years later he painted 
the “Belshazzar’s Feast,” a grandiose perspective of im- 
possible architecture. Thenceforward he painted a series of 
similar subjects, such as “The Deluge,” “The Last Judg- 
ment,” “ Nineveh,” etc. There is something very imposing in 
many of his pictures, although the action and expression of 
his figures is ill chosen and “bombastic.” But his brush-work 
is inferior, his methods mechanical, and his colouring, as a 
rule, painfully inharmonious. The best that can be said 
of this artist, who enjoyed a great reputation in his day, 
was said by Wilkie, who declared that “ although weak in all 
those points in which he can be compared with other artists, 
he is eminently strong in what no other artist has at- 
tempted.” He is best seen in his engravings, particularly 
where the scale is small; such, for instance, as the illus- 
trations for Milton, where the faulty drawing is less apparent? 
and there is no colour to be objectionable. It has been 
suggested that Martin was always slightly mad, and there 
is much in his work to justify the notion. 

While Martin, as we have seen, was devoting his best 
to painting imaginary architecture, 
the artistic possibilities of the reality were 
being illustrated by the admirable water-colours of Samuel 
Prout, and a little later by the work of David Roberts.^ Pi out 
was a Plymouth lad, and the schoolfellow and companion 
of Haydon. His first omplo 3 !ment was in making draw- 
ings for “Picturesque Beauties of England,” which was 
published by one Button. He first exhibited at the 
Academy in 1804, being then only twenty. At first he 
sterns to have desired to be a marine painter ; but his true 
vocation was towards architecture, and in the years from 1815 
to his death, in 1852, he poured forth an innumerable series 
,of studies of Gothic porches and towers, and Venetian and 
Genoese'-palaces, of Norman and Breton markets. His work 
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is ti’equeutly inaccurate in detail, but he never fails to make 
a picture. 

In the same sequence we must mention David Roberts, 
the Scotchman, born in 1796, who towers 
above all the architectural artists of his RobartB. 

time. He was the sou of a shoemaker, and was bred a house- 
painter. Thence he advanced to the theatre, where he 
probably first learnt the knack of painting buildings. It is 
probable, too, that he acquired in the same rough school 
his exti'aordinary skill in selecting the main lines which 
must be inserted, and in indicatiug the rest by the most 
shadowy suggestion. He joined the Society of British 
Artists in 1824, and two years later sent his first picture to 
the Academy, which gave him a kind reception. Meanwhile 
in the pursuit of subjects he went even further afield, and 
from Dryburgh and Melrose we find him going on to 
Rouen and the Normandy towns, the Low Countries, Spain, 
and oven Morocco. Some of his most famous works, like 
“ The Gateway of the Great Temple, Baalbec,” and “The Ruins 
at riiilas,” were the result of journeys in Syria and Egypt. 

Of the Scotsman Wilkie we have already spoken 
(Vol. V., p. 568) as the true founder of genre painting 
in England, and his work, until he was 
bitten by the oestrum of the historical school, wmiMi*Biuireaiiy. 
is the best of its kind. His greatest rival, 
though his fame has been long on the wane, was the Irish- 
man William Mulready. He was born in county Clare in 
178C, the son of a brocches-moker, but the family passed 
over to London, where the boy attracted the attention of 
various artists, notably of Banks the sculptor. At fourteen 
ho got his student’s ticket for admission to the Academy, and 
five years later married the sister of John Varley, the water- 
colourist. His “Fairtime,” with the two tipsy countrymen, 
now in the National Gallery, “ The Fight Interrupted,” with 
the beaten school bully, “"rhe Wolf and the Lamb,” and 
“Choosing the Wedding Gown,” suffioiently gauge and 
sample his talent. He was indefatigable in drawing from the 
life, and many of his studies are masterly in the highest 
sense. He was also an ingenious designer, as indeed is 
visible in the famous “ Mulready envelope,” executed for the 
Post Office in 1840 (p. 241). 
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Just the opposite may be said of his friend Jjeslie, who 
without much feeling for colour, and not a 
great draughtsman nor a brilliant master of 
the brush, is still one of the most popular of 
English artists. This is obviously due to the fact that his 
works without exception show a feeling for beauty of the 
most healthy, if not the highest, kind, and an appreciation of 
humour which is at once entirely sympathetic, yet entirely 
refined. Indeed, the vulgar element in a subject frequently 
disappears (not without some loss of dramatic force) in pass- 
ing through that happy temperament of his; look, for instance, 
at ‘"Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman in the Sentry Box,” 
now in the National Gallery. The pure gold of Uncle Toby 
needs no refining, but the widow — ^how immensely more 
refined is Leslie's pencil than Sterne's pen ! Charles 
Robert Leslie, though bom in London, was bred in Phila- 
delphia. His parents were poor, and he was apprenticed to a 
bookseller; but a chance sketch which the boy made of Cooke 
the tragedian (who was starring in the Quaker city in the 
character of Richard III.) induced his generous master to get 
up ’ a subscription to start him as an artist. He was just 
seventeen when he sailed. The Americans, West and Allston, 
opened their studios to him ; and at the Academy he studied, 
or idled, under the so-called instruction of Fuseli. His first 
efforts were in emulation of his countrjnaaen, whose historical 
pictures were the fashion; but his first great success was 
with “Sir Roger de Coverley at Church,” a subject in 
exact accord with his own gentle and humorous spirit From 
this time forth a succession of genre pictures, from “Don 
Quixote,” from the comedies of Shakespeare, and from the 
English, and occasionally the French, humourists occupied 
his time. He went back to America for a year, but 
returning in 1834i, lived the rest of his life in England. 
Nor is there any painter of them all whose work, both in 
its* merits and defects, is more thoroughly English in feeling. 
He attained full Academical honours in 1826, and after a 
life of distinguished success he died in 1867, universally 
beloved. . 

With a more delicate sense of colour, but an inferior 
executant, Gilbert Stuart Newton falls naturally into the 
place after Leslie. Liko Leslie, he came from the other side 
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of the Atlantic, having been bom in Halifax in 1795. He 
came of an artistic stock; his father had 
practised as a portrait-painter in America. 

He was a good deal influenced in his choice of subjects by 
Washington Irving. Many of them are Spanish, such as 
"Camilla introduced to Gil Bias at the Inn”; but he was 
cosmopolitan in his tastes, and his " Portia and Bassanio ” at 
Kensington and " Yorick and the Grisette ” in the National 
Gallery, fairly gauge his talent. This, without being at aU 
great, has attractive peculiarities, the chief of which are his 
keen eye for the subtleties of humour, and his real admir- 
ation of innocent beauty. 

Half-way between the painters of landscape and the 
painters of genre come the painters of what 
has been conveniently called “ out-of-doors 
genre,” that is, of landscape Avith figures, the 
figures being introduced not merely to give accent to the land- 
scape, but .so as to constitute the predominant interest in the 
picture. Though not as a rule men of great talent, they form 
a group of some importance in this period. One such was 
William Collins, the son of a picture-dealer in Great Titch- 
field Street, London. He was bom in 1788, and so was 
a few years younger than Wilkie, whose fellow-student he 
Avas at the Academy school The family had a business 
acquaintance with the ne’er-do-weel Morland, from whom 
CoUins received much instruction, and from whom he 
doubtless imbibed that strong sympathy with the country 
and country life that makes his principal charm. His was 
a little talent, but it was exactly in accord with the humour 
of his countrymen. His beat work was executed between 
1812 and 1836, in which last year he made a Continental 
journey, remaining in Italy nearly , two years. This was 
still more injurious to him than a similar sojourn was to 
Wilkie, and Collins’s later pictures, which include such am- 
bitious subjects as the "Disciples at Emmaus” and “Our 
Lord among the Doctors of the Temple,” are deplorable. 

An infinitely sounder talent was that of his contemporary, 
Thoiiaas S. Good, tho son of a Berwick trades- 
man. It is not known whence came his ■ • . 

singular .skill. He painted good portraits, including one of 
Bewick t]ie engraver, and ^o many specimens of indoor 
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and outdoor genre. His figures are masterly, and for strength 
of drawing and brilliancy of touch, though the scale he uses 
is small, he is second to none of his contemporaries. He 
painted many groups of smugglers, fisherfolk, and the like, in 
which he brings in, with excellent discretion, the rough cliffs of 
the Northumbrian coast. He is best seen in these examples, 
as they permit us to gauge his mastery both over landscape 
and figures, and the certainty with which he can render atmo- 
sphere and textures, the oily surface of a calm sea, the rich 
dulness of old leather, or the silvery haze over the shining 
sands. Good’s artistic gift was, in truth, admirably round 
and complete ; but lacking, as by ill luck it did, both the 
stimulus of ambition and the goad of poverty, it wasted itself 
on trifles and in the obscurity of a petty provincial town. 

One hardly knows whether England can fairly claim 
Eichard Parker Bonington as one of her 

Bonington. artists. But he is one of the rare geniuses 
that belong wholly to the period under review. His father 
was governor of Nottingham Jail, but in 1816, at the age of 
fifteen, the son was sent to Paris, where later he entered the 
studio of Gros. His career was of the shortest. In 1824, 
when he was already famous in Paris, he exhibited a series 
of Venetian sketches in London, which excited universal ad- 
miration. His versatility was amazing, and he has left behind 
works that are almost luastorpieoes, both in genre and in 
landscape. His genre subjects, chiefly taken from French 
history — episodes in the lives of Henry IV., Francis L, and 
the like — are of quite singular distinction. Never stagey or 
melodramatic, he has the finest instinct for naturalness and 
simplicity of pose, and in these interiors he shows himself a 
master of rich colour and of warm atmosphere. But it is 
as a landscape-painter, even more than as a painter of genre, 
that Bonington wiU be always attractive to his countrymen. 
He is as thorough a plem-awiste as Constable, and with a 
wider sympathy. Storm and sunshine, the gold of Venice 
in autumn, and the grey of the Channel coast in winter, 
serve him equally well His short working life was prolific, 
and his death, though England first heard his name only 
some three and a half years before he died, was rightly 
described by Sir Thomas Lawrence as a national misfortune. 
It was caused by sunstroke, got while sketching in the 
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environs of Paris. He came to London in the hope of re- 
covery, hut disease attacked his lungs, and thus the artist 
of, perhaps, the greatest promise born in England in this 
century was cut off at the age of twenty-seven. 

One of the most singular products of the age was William 
Etty, who, coming, as it were, from no school, 
and leaving behind him no followers, sue- 
ceeded by sheer individual force of will. He was the son of 
pious Methodist parents, bakers by trade, and was bom in 
York in 1787. A generous imcle, who admired the boy’s 
passion for drawing, brought him to London, and at the 
age of twenty entered him as a student at the Academy. 
His first efforts were in landscape, where he had little success, 
and his attempts at portraiture, even after a year’s instruc- 
tion in Lawrence’s studio, were equally futile. Afterwards, 
as he says in his quaint autobiography — 

“ When I found that all the gfreat painters of antiquity had become thus 
great through painting great actiona and the human form, I resolved .to 
paint nothing else. And finding God’s most glorious work to be woman, 
that all human beauty had been concentrated in her, I resolved to dedicate 
myself to painting — not the draper’s or milliner’s work, but God’s most 
glorious work— more than ever had been done before.” 

No painter was more slowln obtaining success. He never won 
a prize at the Academy, and it was not until 18^1 that he 
made his mark with “Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus.” 
He had already been abroad for short periods, but soon after 
that success he made a long stay in Italy, where his work 
proved popular amongst the Italians, the Venetians electing 
him a member of their Academy. At home, however, he was 
chiefly an artists’ favourite. Thus it was Lawrence who bought 
his “ Pandora,” and helped him to the Associateship of the 
Academy, which he obtained in 1824, and John Martin became 
the purchaser of his fine picture of “The Combat: Woman 
pleading for the Vanquished.” The unpopularity of Etty’s 
pictures — ^ui which, true to his orig^al aim, “ wortian, not the 
draper’s or milliner’s work,” was the principal subject — is a 
oufious sign of the times. They often show not only a pro- 
found appreciation of sensuous beauty, but a true feeling for 
decoration. His flesh, too, is frequently clean and sweet in 
colour, though somewhat generalised in texture, and look- 
ing. at thit day somewhat wanting in transparency. One may 

E — Vw. VI. 
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add that his nude figures, his ‘‘ Heros ” and Andromedas are 
singularly inoffensiye, and there is not a hint of salacity in 
the whole series. But English society, which looked to 
George lY. for its standard of purity and refinement, seems 
to have been genuinely shocked at the very moderate realism 
of the Nonconformist painter. 

The time of the Eegency and when George lY, was 
king was a considerable epoch in the history 
Water-Colour. water- colour painting. We have already 

described the art of Samuel Front, one of its most accom- 
plished exponents, as falling naturally among the painters ol 
architecture. But the list of his brother-artists, found at the 
same time in the maturity of their powers, is long and 
important. Besides Prout, there is Heapley the figure-painter 
John Yarley the great teacher, De Wint, Robson, Copley 
Fielding and David Cox, the early plein-airistes, and Hills the 
animal-painter. A little later we have Cattermole the draughts- 
man of dramatic genre, William Henry Hunt the master of still- 
life, Lewis the great Oriental colourist, and Samuel Palmer. 
Of these Prout, Heapley, Hills, Yarley, De Wint, Cox, and 
Fielding were born, all of them, in the first fifteen years of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, while another two 
decades saw the birth of the rest. Of these, special mention 
must be made of Copley Fielding and David 
neiaiug ajm cox. former was a great talent led into 

overproduction and emptiness by popularity. But seen at 
his best he is second only to Turner in the rendering of 
spacious, airy perspective. 

David Cox, “the inspired sketcher,” is still more eminent^ 
holding, in relation to water-colour, a position analogous 
to that of Constable in regard to landscape in oils. He was 
the son of a Birmingham blacksmith, and was preserved, 
by the fortunate accident of a broken leg, from following 
his father’s trade. A box of toy paints given to the sick 
child determined his future career. With a few lessons 
from one Barker, a local drawing-master, and such hints as 
he could pick up at the theatre, he rose to be scene-painter 
in his native town, and in' a like capacity served various 
travelling companies. Tired of this wandering life, he 
carne to London, fell in with Yarley, who invited him to his 
studio. But he himself was in truth his only master. 
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Owing to his imperfect training, exactness of outline and 
modelling were at all times difficult to him ; but he supplied 
the defects by a masterly precision and harmony of colour, 
and an exact feeling for mass and for the graduated dimness 
of a far-reaching prospect. The result is that the facts of his 
landscape swim up out of the haze, like the real things ol 
earth out of the air-clothed distance. His execution is 
remarkable ; for with an unequalled subtlety and perfection ot 
tone, and a poetical imagination guided by infallible taste, 
is combined the loosest possible handling, in which truth of 
form is always neglected for truth of generalisation. He has 
even been compared with Turner himself. But Turner may be 
said to have mastered the whole range of landscape beauty ; 
the whole earth is his province; Cox is satisfied with one 
corner, England and Wales, and the beauties of its temperate 
climate. But within his range he was without a rival. 
Born in 1788, he lived till 1859, and, working till his death, 
left behind him a vast body of precious drawings. In 
later years he painted almost entirely at Bettws-y-Coed, in 
North Wales, finding in that beautiful valley, its steep 
mountain sides and its foaming torrents, just such inspira- 
tion as Constable found in the flat Suffolk plain and the 
slowly-moving Stour. 


Seventy years ago, England, without possessing any very 
eminent composers of her own, was already 
H. suTHEELANB well in touch with the leading masters of the 
Hnaie. ’ Continent. Beethoven had just written his 
Ninth Symphony for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and Weber his Oberon for Covent Garden. Bossini 
had but recently visited London, where he engaged (ac- 
cording to the memoirs of the period) to compose for thp 
King's Theatre an opera, to bo entitled Ugone Re d’ltalia, 
which, for some unexplained reason, was never finished. 
London maintained at that time two important concert 
societies — the before-mentioned Philharmonic and the Society 
of " Antient ” Concerts — to give the qualitying word its own 
significant spelling. Much of the modern music of those 
days is "antient” now, especially the music of the operatic 
stage. Bossini had with Semi/rmiide just finished his Italian 
E 2 * 
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Ciarser, and was about to establish himself in Paris, where 
he was to produce a series of operas, renoyated or altogether 
new, ending with his masterpiece, Guillaume Tell, Donizetti 
and Bellini were as yet unknown, while Meyerbeer was known 
only as a composer of Italian operas, Margherita OJ Anjou 
and II Crociato ; the latter work remembered only in the 
present day as the last in which that highly artificial vocalist, 
the male soprano, was heard. 

The two great concert societies, to both of which it was 
a distinction to belong, gave between them 

The Opera. twelve concerts in the course of the year. 
At the Italian Opera, .of which the King’s Theatre (afterwards 
Her Majesty’s) was the scene, there were two performances 
each week during the season. The subscribers belonged 
almost exclusively to the aristocracy, and the gatherings 
between the acts in the so-called foyer were assemblies of 
rank and fashion such as might have taken place, ‘as the 
•result of invitation, at the house of some great nobleman. 
The subscribers, all belonging to the same set, did not sell 
their boxes to outsiders when they were unable themselves to 
use them. They placed them at the service of friends. 

The prices of admission were very moderate compared 
with those charged in the present day. Stalls had not yet 
been introduced. But a ticket for the pit cost eight and 
sixpence if bought in advance, or ten shillings if paid for 
at the doors on the night of performance. The singers 
received about a tenth part of what is* paid to them now, 
except in the case of some phenomenal star like Oatalani, 
to whom everything was sacrificed, and who took, by way of 
remuneration, the whole of the receipts, minus such expend- 
iture as was absolutely inevitable, together with a trifling 
little bit for the unhappy manager, who then, as now, what- 
ever efforts he might make to keep his head above water, was 
sure to go under at last. No more appropriate phrase could 
have been put into his mouth than the one assigned to him 
by a writer on this subject: Banhruptv/rus vos salutat / 
Bub the operatic gladiator was a personage so long as the 
stniggle was kept up. He lived sumptuously, and, for a 
time, was one of the lights of the artistic and fashionable 
world. 

The’ singers (who had not yet learned to describe them- 
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selves as "artistes”) ^vere looked upon in the best society 
as mountebanks of a superior kind. They ■were engaged to 
sing at evening parties, but, far from being allowed to mingle 
with the guests, were penned off like cattle in their own 
allotted corner of the room. Rossini, whose first •visit on 
reaching London was, by his Majesty’s special desire, to King 
George IV., could not but be treated "with honour where- 
ever he tvent. Spohr, too, arriving with introductions from 
some of the -most important personages in Europe, treated 
os equals those whom he could not possibly look upon as his 
superiors. He ignored the silken cord which separated the 
singers and musicians from the company whom it was their 
duty to entertain. But before ignoring it he had noticed its 
existence, and he speaks of it ■with amazement in one of his 
letters from England. It was always let down, too, for Hemietta 
Sontag, who, besides introductions from members of the Prus- 
sian Royal Family, had brought letters to Eng l an d from 
Goethe. The old poet admired her on the public stage, and 
adored her in private life, telling Eckermann that though it 
was “ a joy to hear her sing,” yet that to converse with her 
was, stiE more emphatically, a “ sweet delight.” To the last a 
passionate worshipper of charming women, he had a corre- 
spondent in London who kept him constantly informed as to 
, Sontag’s movements, and he heard with satisfaction that she 
was everywhere and in all kinds of society appreciated at 
her true worth. 

Music, however, in those days, was not thought much of 
in England. The spirit was still among us 
of Lord Chesterfield telling his son not to 
learn to play the fiddle when, by paying 
money, he could get somoono else to play it 
for him ; which is about as sensible as it would be to tell a 
lover of pictorial art not -to paint pictures himself when, at 
so much apiece, he could get pictiues painted for him. 

In the early part of the century, and .even a little later, 
the study and practice of music was really looked upon as an 
unworthy occupation for gentlemen, because an unmanly one. 
Not seventy, but scarcely more than fifty years have passed 
since an undergraduate at Oxford was hissed, hooted, and put 
to fi.ight because at a local concert he ventured to play the 
piano. Now and then a lord came forward as an amateur 
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composer — ^the Eaxl of Mornington, for instance, and, again, 
the Earl of W estmorland. But these were the eccentricities 
of great noblemen. Besides, they did not play. They hired 
(though in no Chesterheldian spirit) musicians to play for 
them. 

Lord Westmorland’s most important work in connection 
with music was the establishment of the Royal Academy, 
which at once underwent the influence of the recently founded 
Conservatorium of Leipsio under the direction of Mendelssohn. 
It was by Mendelssolm himself, rather than by his great 
music-school, that the influence was exercised. Two, in any 
case, of the best of our Royal Academy students, William 
Stemdale Bennett and George Alexander Macfarren, went to 
Leipsic, where, thanks to Mendelssohn’s recognition of their 
remarkable talent, several of their orchestral compositions 
were produced at the Gewandhaus concerts. Each of these 
composers became in due time chief of the institution at 
which, as young men, they both had studied. 


Geology as a science had a long infjmcy. At the end of 
the last centxuy it was still far from the adult 
stage. The year 1815 witnessed an event 
which produced on the future of the science 
effects hardly less important than those of the Battle of 
Waterloo on the future of Europe, This event was the publi- 
cation of William Smith’s Map of the Strata 
fl, ' England and Wales. It was the outcome 

of more than twenty years of indefatigable 
labour, undertaken by a simple land surveyor, 
dependent for a living on his professional earnings. It con- 
ducted him to fame and to poverty. At the time when ho 
was engaged on his work geologists were divided into two 
schools — the one, often called the Neptunists, of which the 
leader was Karl Werner, the eminent German professor; 
the other the Vulcanists. These regarded as their founders 
Hr. James Hutton, who died in 1797, and 
friend and expositor. Dr. John Playfair, 
who was still living in 1815. Both were 
horn north of the Tweed, where, however, the disciples of 
Werner found an able champion in the person of Professor 
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Kobert Jameson, who had studied under that master at 
Freiberg in Saxony. 

Werner’s leading idea was that “ the earth had been 
originally covered with an ocean, in which the materials of 
the minerals were dissolved.” Out of this ocean he conceived 
that the various rocks were precipitated, in the same order 
as that in which he found them in Saxony ; hence, “ on the 
retirement of the ocean, certain imiversal formations spread 
over all the globe, and assumed at the surface various 
irregular forms as they consolidated.” * He had indeed caught 
a glimpse of a great truth in regard to the chronological 
grouping of strata, but he had ignored many facts of primary 
importance, even going so far as to assign to basalt an 
aqueous origin. Hutton and Playfair, on the contrary, 
repudiated all cosmological speculations, and sought to make 
Nature her own interpreter. They explained the past by the 
present, and appealed to the action of streams and sea, of 
all the processes of decay and renovation still at work, to 
account for the geological changes of which the earth’s crust 
bore record. Its history they deemed to extend back into an 
illimitable past, for it disclosed, as they affirmed, no sign of 
a beginning, or forecast of an end. At the date named the 
Huttonian school certamly had prevailed in England, and it 
had been strengthened by the foundation of the Geological 
Society of London, in 1807, with the avowed object of 
gathering facts as to the composition and structure of the 
earth, without reference to questions of theory. But the 
northern teachers of geology — ^partly, perhaps, owing to local 
circumstances — had paid little attention either to fossils or 
to the succession of the rocks established by them ; in other 
words, either to palajontology or to stratigraphy. The im- 
pulse towards these was given by the work of William 
Smith, and they became for many years the chief subjects 
of study among English geologists. 

The twenty years that succeeded the foundation of the 
Geological Society was one of great activity 
and earnest work in the science. This Society 
numbered among its earliest members a 
remarkable group of men, most of them still in the prime 
of life, many of them fortunate in the possession of means 
* “Life of Sir Bi. I. Mixrclxison,*’ by Prof. A. Q-sikie, vol. i., p. 100. 
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ample enough to free them from the fetters of a profession 
or of business; men sueh as Buekland, Conybeare, De la 
Beche, Fitton, Greenough, Francis Horner, MacCulloch, 
Scrope, Sedgwick, Warburton, Whewell, and Wollaston. 
These, where not original members, came dropping in 
during the first dozen years of the Society's history, und 
were quickly followed by Lyell, Mantell, and Murchison. 
Though one or two of the first group still adhered to the 
old ways, and even undervalued palteontology, the majority 
of them went eagerly along the fines indicated by WiUiam 
Smith, and addressed themselves to working out in detail 
those stratigraphical facts which he had drawn in outline 
with a master’s hand. In 1825 a Koyal Charter was granted 
to the Geological Society, and the oflScial recognition thus 
secured subsequently assumed the more substantial form 
of giving it a “local fiabitation ” as well as “a name.”* 

At the date of the Society’s charter the principal tasks 
which awaited its members were two in number: one, the 
extension of William Smith’s method of arrangement to the 
vast masses of rocks underlying the Carboniferous system, 
rocks which, in other words, were more ancient than those 
containing the coal-measures. These rocks, though sometimes 
fossUiferous, were often, and this through great thicknesses, 
apparently barren of life ; they were faulted, folded, affected 
by disturbances and mineral changes to a much greater 
extent than was usual with the more recent rocks ; they also 
occurred in less accessible districts ; so that the geologist, at 
first, had considered it the wisest course, on meeting with 
them, to glance and pass on. He termed these collectively 
“Transition” rocks, described them as “greywackes,” and loft 
them for future work. 

The other task was an extension of the Huttonian principle 
which its author does not appear to have 
CataateopMsts contemplated. Catastrophic geology, as it is 
xrnifoxniitariaiia. now generally termed, was in vogue during 
the first quarter of the present century. It 
was then generally supposed that this globe had been the 
scene of a series of catastrophes, each of which had closed a 

* The Society was allotted apartments at Somerset House in 1828, and 
transferred to its present abode in the new buildings of Burlington House 
in 1874. 
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long epoch of comparative repose, had been fatal to all living 
creatures, and had been followed by a new exercise of 
creative force. The appearance of man and of the fauna and 
flora which now exists upon the earth had been heralded by 
the last of these catastrophes. Such notions served to avert, 
at any rate to a considerable extent, the denunciations of theo- 
logians, who viewed the new science with no little suspicion, 
owing to the obvious difficulty of reconciling its results 
with the statements in the book of Genesis ; but beyond all 
doubt the supposed necessity of doing this was for a long time 
a serious impediment to real progress. But as the fossil 
contents of the earth became better known, and the strata 
themselves were studied over wider areas, it became more and 
more difficult to find any place for these epochs of catas- 
trophic destruction, while examination into the action of 
existing causes made their occurrence not only an unnecessary 
but also a far less probable assumption. It had been long 
supposed that the most recent and most superhcial terrestrid 
deposits bore unequivocal testimony to the action of at least 
one mighty deluge; but in regard to these also a few geologists, 
more keen-sighted and thoughtful than their neighbours, 
began to doubt not only the interpretation of the evidence, 
but also the adequacy of the cause. 

The leader of this band of sceptics, the man who may 
claim to have done more than any other in 
the present century to purge geology from 
crude speculation and to vindicate its position 
as a science, was Charles Lyell, the eldest son of a Forfarshire 
laird, a young barrister, who joined the Geological Society in 
1819, shortly after taking his degree at Oxford. He became 
speedily enthusiastic in working out the succession of the 
Tertiary deposits, to which William Smith hod paid less 
attention than to the Secondary strata, and in a few years, 
about 1827, conceived the idea of the book which after- 
wards established his reputation. This, as he mentions in 
1829, was to be entitled “ Principles of Geology : being an 
Attempt to explain the Former Changes of the Earth's 
Surface by reference to Causes now in Operation.” The first 
volume of the work appeared in January, 1830, the second just 
two years later, the third in May, 1833. In order to prove the 
gradual passage from past geological ages to the present' one. 
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it was necessaiy to study the Tertiary deposits with ex- 
ceptional care; while to establish the adequacy of existing 
causes, the effects they were still engaged in producing 
had to be investigated. For both these purposes travel 
beyond the limits of the British Isles was necessaiy. In them 
the later half of the Tertiary record is extremely imperfect ; 
in them we have no active volcanos or lofty mountains, no 
glaciers, snowfields, or large rivers. Duriug the five years, 
beg innin g with 1828, whde his book was in progress, Lyell 
devoted nearly one-third of the time to travelling in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily, besides paying a 
short visit to an interesting volcanic district in Spain, as well as 
continuing to make occasional excursions in his own country. 
It was no light task that lay before him. Almost all the 
leaders of his science were more or less imbued with catas- 
trophic notions. Scrope, perhaps, of those already named, was 
the only one who had heartily espoused the “ Uniformitarian” 
creed. Bui the wealth of illustration, and the soimd inductive 
reasoning exhibited in the “Principles of Geology,” aided 
by its lucid statement and pohshed style, dealt a blow to 
catastrophic geology, which ultimately, though somewhat 
slowly, proved fatal The month of January, 1830, when 
the first volume of the “ Principles ” appeared, may be called 
not improperly the nativity of Modem Geology. 

But during these years work had been begun in the for- 
bidding region of “greywacke." The first 
Englishman to seriously address himself to 
solving the diflSculties of the Transition rooks 
was Adam Sedgwick, Professor of Geology at Cambridge. As 
his first contribution to this subject, he determined in general 
outline the nature and succession of the rocks in the Lake 
District and Western Yorkshire, of which indeed he was a 
native, for he was born at Dent, near Sedbergh, in 1786. 
Sedgwick next attacked a still more difficult problem, the 
geology of North Wales. Beginning the task in 1831 from 
the northern border of the Principality, he laboured assiduously 
to bring this region into order, notwithstanding its frequent 
paucity of fossils, and its ancient flows of lava and beds of tuff, 
the want of good maps, and sometimes of adequate accommo- 
dation. It was a task of immense difficulty, but in the course 
of about three years’ hard labour it was accomplished so 
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effectually that hardly any changes of real importance have 
been made in the upward* succession which Sedgwick - 
established, from Anglesey as a base. 

But the problem was almost simultaneously attacked from 
another side, and in the opposite direction, by 
one wlio had already co-operated with Sedg- 
wick in the important investigation into the 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, during the summer of 1827. 
Roderick Impey Murchison began on the eastern border of 
the more central parts of Wales and worked downwards from 
the Old Red Sandstone, investigating the outcrops of the older 
rocks as well as some of the deposits of later age in the neigh- 
bouring counties of England and extending his researches 
westward into the Principality so as to traverse the region 
south of that in which Sedgwick was at work; in other 
words, to the south, speaking generally, of a line drawn 
from Oswestry to tho estuary of the Uovey. The results 
of this work were announced from time to time in com- 
munications to scientific societies, and were finally embodied 
in his classic work, “ The Silurian System,” which, however, 
did not appear till the end of 1838. Meanwhile the two 
friends combined to attack another great mass 
of “Transition rocks,” viz. that constituting 
tho larger part of Devon and Cornwall. This 
work was carried on at intervals from 1836 to 1839, and 
resulted in the establishment of the Devonian system of 
geology. The existence of such a system was inferred on 
Palteontological grounds by Lonsdale in 1837, and it was sub- 
stantiated by their, invostigations ; though the explorers them- 
selves were at first reluctant to admit the general parallelism of 
the rocks beneath the Culm Measures of this part of England 
(identitiod with tho lower portion of the Carboniferous system) 
and of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and South Wales; 
ultimately, however, they became convinced of its accuracy, 
and maintained it in their publications. 

Difficulties, however, even prior to the publication of “ The 
Silurian System,” had already arisen in regard to fitting 
together the work of Sedgwick and Murchison in Woles — 
difficulties which doubtless might have been cleared up had 
the two friends made a joint and thorough examination of 
the borderland. These beeme the origin of a dispute which 
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ultimately led, about the year 1854, to a painful and lifelong 
estrangement. Of this controversy little need now be said. 
At first sight it seemed one only of nomenclature — viz. 
whether a certain important series of rocks which Sedgwick 
had made the upper part of the Cambrian system, as estab- 
lished by him in North Wales, should bear this name, or be 
designated Lower Silurian — the name given by Murchison to a 
series in his own region which had since proved to be generally 
identical with the above-named portion of Sedgwick’s Cam- 
brian, instead of overlying it, as had been at first supposed. 
The nomenclature, however, was held by Sedgwick to involve 
a principle. He maintained that his Cambrian system was 
accurate from bottom to top, and this contention has been 
conjGbcmed in its essentials by all later researches ; while his 
opponent, by confusing the Caradoc and the Upper Llan- 
dovery groups, had missed the great physical break which 
split his Silurian system into two, and had left the lower 
part — in which also another serious error had been detected 
— ^without any definite base. 

It is now very commonly held that the scientific question 
is best solved by recognising three distinct systems — that 
is, by restricting the name SUurian to the upper division of 
Murchison, and Cambrian to the lower and middle divisions 
of Sedgwick’s system, and by conferring a new name, Ordo- 
vician, on the part which has been the subject of debate. 

Want of space forbids us to enumerate in detail, though it 
must not be forgotten, the advances which 
were being made during all this time in 
perfecting the work of William Smith among 
the great masses of stratified rock overlying and including 
the Carboniferous system. In this task also Sedgwick and 
Murchison had token a share, the former in papers on the 
lower part of the New Red Sandstone (with the Magnesian 
Limestone of North-Eastern England), completed in 1828, and 
in one on deposits of the same age in parts of Cumberland 
and Lancashire, in 1832 ; the latter in papers on the Lias and 
Oolites of Scotland and of some of the Western Counties in 
England, and on the New Red Sandstone of the Midlands. 
But, meanwhile, Gideon A. Mantell had* been labouring at 
the Chalk andimderlying rocks of South-Eastern England, and 
had discovered those wonderful reptilian remains in the Sussex 
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Weald which were afterwards acquired for the British Museum. 
Fitton had worked out the puzzling strata between the Gault 
and the Weald; Lyell, Webster, and other workers were 
reducing to order the Tertiary deposits; G. B. Greenough 
had published, in 1820, his well-known map of Fuglan.! and 
Wales; and the "Outlines of the Geology” of the same 
region had been described in 1822 by W. B. Conybeare and 
W. Phillips. John PhUlips also, the nephew of William 
Smith, had published the first volume of his excellent 
“ Geology of Yorkshire ” in 1829 ; W. Lonsdale began work 
about the same time on the Oolites of Gloucestershire; 
and almost every part of the kingdom was being assiduously 
searched for fossils. It must not be supposed that Scot- 
land, the land of Hutton and Playfair, was neglected. 
J. MacCulloch, an accurate observer and acute reasoner, had 
been at work there for several years. He published his ftlnnsf in 
book, “Description of the Western Isles,” in 1819, and in 
1 826 began, in a systematic way, his geological map of Scot- 
land, which, however, was not published till 1836, shortly 
after its author’s death. Lyell, Sodgwick, and Murchison, 
not to name others, had contributed their quota of Caledonian 
geology ; but Hugh Miller’s remarkable discoveries of fossil- 
fish among the Old Bed Sandstone were not made known till 
near the end of the decade. Ireland, also, had been explored. 
R. J. Griffith, justly called the father of Irish geology, had 
published a geological map of Ireland as early as 1812, , and 
was the author of many papers on this subject, but in this 
country greater difficulties attended geological work. 

Besides all this, the early years of the third decade of 
the present century were signalised, not only 
by the publication of Lyell’s " Principles," but 
also by the appointment of a staff of workers 
for the Geological Survey of England and Walea This was 
imdertaken mainly at the instance of H. T. de la Beohn A 
little jiuiior to Murchison, he also had held a commission in 
the army, which he had resigned in 1817 and had devoted 
himself to science. After a period of study on the Continent 
he settled down to geology at home; and then, in consequence 
of a new Ordnance Survey of England, urged upon the Govern- 
ment the importance of laying upon the maps the geological 
boundaries, Hmself taking in hand, as an example, Devon 
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and ComwalL The idea was adopted; a small staff, with 
funds and c][uarters equally modest, was placed at his dis- 
posal in 1832. As time went on the staff’ was augmented, the 
work extended from Great Britain to Ireland, and a Museum 
of Economic Geology begun, until, in 1861, the Survey was 
removed to the present handsome building in Jermyn Street, 
in association with the School of Mines, the organisation of 
which had been in progress for several years (p. pS 69). On 
the death of De la Beche in 1865, Murchison became 
Director-General, and held the post till he died in 1872. His 
successor was A. C. Ramsay, who, on retirement in 1881, was 
followed by A. Geikie, the present head of 
the Survey. The Royal School of Mines had 
been removed to South Kensington, and its 
name has been recently changed to the Royal College of 
Science. Except in one respect, to be mentioned hereafter, the 
Survey, though it has been sometimes liable to the common 
frailty — that office is equivalent to inspiration — ^has done 
almost inestimable service, by its maps and memoirs, to 
British geology 


During the early years of the century chemistry was the 
science which, more than any other, in- 
liueneed men's minds. It had been re- 
cognised that knowledge was international, 
and an honourable rivalry was set up for priority. * Berzelius 
in Sweden, Gay Lussac and Thenard in France, strove for 
pre-eminence with Davy in England. The great scientific 
periodicals were founded, and in full working order — the 
Annalen der Physik %nd Chemie (1790), the Annales de 
Ghimie et de Physique (1789), and a few years later the 
Philosophical Magazine (1797-98) — and any new discovery 
was subjected to the criticism of Eux’ope. The Royal Society 
and the Institute of France set an example to others of 
interest in the science, and the happy fortune of the Royal 
Institution in securing Davy as a lecturer 
ensured its own success, and directed the 
attention of the public to a lighter side of 
science, which it has never lost sight of since. In 1816 Dav 3 ^ 
dealt a first blow to the doctrine of Lavoisier, that all acitls 
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must contain oxygen, by proving that what was then known 
as oxymuriatic acid contained no oxygen, but was an un- 
decomposed body — chlorine. In 1813 Faraday (p. 184) was ap- 
pointed an assistant at the Boyal Institution, and Brande be- 
came Professor of Chemistry on Davy’s resignation of the post. 

In his earliest lectures at the Boyal Institution Davy had 
laid stress on the connection between science and industry, 
and some of his finest work was inspired in this way. His 
lectures on agricultural chemistry lie at the root of all subse- 
quent treatises on the subject, and he was the first to insist 
that agriculture must look to natural science for a solution 
of its problems. But a stiU. greater example of the debt 
of industry to science is the invention of the safety lamp 
(1815 : p. 179) in direct response to an appeal from those 
interested in coal-mining. With this discovery Davy’s active 
career comes to a close. 

On the death of Sir Joseph Banks, Davy was elected 
President of the Boyal Society, Wollaston 
(1776-1829) refusing to be put into nomina- 
tion. While he had made few great discoveries, the volume 
of Wollaston’s work was considerable; his invention of the 
reflecting goniometer made modem crystallography possible, 
and the method of working platinum was in the first instance 
due to him. His cautious criticism was of the greatest service 
in the long discussions of the atomic theory of Dalton. 

In 1815-16 William Prout (1785-1850) published papers 
on the relation between the atomic weights 
of the elements and the density of their hs 5 <Sbb 1 b. 
vapours, in which the tenet was set up that 
the atomic weights of the elements were multiples of that of 
hydrogen — the lightest element known. Perhaps an idea 
from which such weighty theoretical conceptions have arisen 
has never originated in such a faulty manner. Prout’s 
own investigations are few and of no importance, but the 
prospect afforded by him of a simple explanation of the 
problem of the constitution of matter served as a spur to 
farther research, which has since disproved his hypothesis.* 

Brande (1786-1866), who succeeded Davy at the Boyal 
Institution, was hot a man of great originality. He was con- 
cerned with Faraday in the scientific study of coal-gas, and 
was a weU-known writer on chemistry. He founded in 1812 
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the Society for the Improvement of Animal Chemistry for 
the study of physiological chemistry. 

Another important work done in this period was Faraday’s 
achievement in 1823 of condensing chlorine 
and a few other gases. The simplicity of the 
process and the ability shown in dealing with 
it marked him off as the only successor to Davy possible; but 
though he made several important chemical discoveries, and 
notably that of benzine in the liquor obtained from condensed 
coal-gas, his future career belongs rather to physics than to 
chemistry. A new generation was, however, growing up 
which succeeded to the achievements of Davy and Priestley, 
Dalton and Faraday, and built on their foundation chemistry 
as we know it to-day. 


Many events have combined to make the medical history of 
the nineteenth century remarkable. The 
D'AKOY POWER, restlessuess of its opening years was a fitting 
ProfesBion. prelude to the activity which has marked its 
whole course. The first effect of educating 
the rank-and-file of the profession was to evoke the critical 
faculty, to overthrow authority, and to widen the outlook both 
in medicine and in surgery. The medical practitioners in 
England at the beginning of this century were the physicians, 
the surgeons, and the apothecaries ; beneath these three 
recognised classes was a group of nondescript persons calling 
themselves surgeon-apothecaries, men-midwives, cuppers, 
tooth-drawers, compounders and dispensers of medicines. 
The physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries alone had received 
even the rudiments of a technical education, and had sub- 
mitted themselves to examination, but they formed the 
minority of the profession. The host of general practitioners 
had gained their knowledge empirically, were subject to no 
controlling body, and were unrecognised by law. 

The first movement in advance came from the ranks of 
the profession itself. Improved methods 
tub Apottecaxiea* teaching showed the general practitioner 
his ignorance. The better class amongst 
them tried to benefit their fellows by making education com- 
pulsory ; the baser sort endeavoured to limit competition by 
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establishing legal restrictions to the indiscriminate practice 
of medicine. The objects of both parties were, therefore, 
identical though their motives were widely different The 
two great corporate bodies of the kingdom were approached, 
but neither the College of Physicians nor the College of 
Surgeons was disposed to assist, still less to initiate, any 
change in the system to which they had been accustomed. 
Becourse was then had to the Society of Apothecaries, which 
had long fretted under the controUing action of the College 
of Physicians. The company was induced to promote a Bill 
in Parliament, and the Apothecaries’ Act passed the Legislature 
on January 15th, 1815. This Act marks a new era of medicine 
in England, for it ordained that no one should practise es 
an apothecary in any part of England or Wales without being 
properly qualified : that the qualification should be ascertained 
by examination, and that no person should be admitted to the 
examination unless he had served an apprenticeship to an 
apothecary of not less than five years, and could bring 
certificates of a sufficient medical education and of good moral 
conduct. Unlicensed apothecaries were pimished by a fine, 
and expressly debarred from recovering any charges claimed by 
them in a court of law. The new Act did not affect chemists 
or druggists, and the licensing powers of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, of the Royal College of Physicians 
and of the Royal College of Surgeons, were exempted from its 
provisions. The Act introduced a new and important 
principle into the practice of medicine, for the State then 
affirmed it to be necessary for every medical man to give 
evidence that he possessed a minimum amount of knowledge 
before he entered upon the practice of his profession. 
Hitherto, anyone might practice his art unmolested, unless he 
desired to enter the Army or Navy, so long as he did not 
encroach upon the privileges of the various corporate bodies 
in the kingdom. The Society of Apothecaries executed its 
difficult task with judgment, and a regular system of medical 
education was soon developed. 

The multiplication of the private medical schools was one 
of the first results of the increased demand for medical 
education. The schools were officered by able men recruited 
from all parts of the kingdom, but their success made them 
unacceptable to the medical schools attached to the larger 
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hospitals in the metropolis. The teachers in the hospital 
schools were conservative, and held the highest official 
positions in the profession. The teachers in the private 
schools were more progressive; and though they were under 
the control of the Colleges, who had the power to prescribe 
the course of study, they had the teaching of the youth 
who were to become the medical profession. The physicians 
and surgeons triumphed for a time, and slowly each private 
school disappeared. The teachers died, too often heart- 
broken and impoverished, but their pupils survived, and 
their methods Uved and bore fruit, for in due season the 
Colleges adopted and extended them. 

Anatomy was the first branch of medicine . to feel the 
strain of the new educational requirements. 

The Anatomy Act. rk i i- -i • i. i t*i 

Pubue and private teachers were alike 
unanimous in insisting upon a thorough knowledge of the 
human body as the only true foundation of medicine. 
Anatomy, too, had the further advantage that, ^ it had some 
affinity to an exact science, it was of great value as an 
educational agent, an advantage it shared with classificatory 
botany. Anatomy, then, was taught with eagerness, but its 
practice was attended with the very greatest difficulty. No 
provision was made by law for dissection ; dead bodies had 
to be obtained by exhumation, conducted either by the teacher 
and his pupils, or by associated bands of wretches known as 
resurrectionists, or body snatchers. These methods led to 
frightful abuses, which culminated in murder for the sake 
of obtaining bodies. The atrocious crimes committed at 
Edinburgh by Burke and Hare in the winter of 1827-28 led 
to the appointment of a select committee to report to Parlia- 
ment upon the proper means for securing and rendering 
legal the practice of anatomy. Evidence was taken in May, 
1828, and, after an abortive attempt in March, 1829, the 
provisions of a simple but effectual Act for regulating schools 
of anatomy came into force upon 1st August, 1832. 

The closing years of the reign of George IV. were a 
momentous time in the history of scientific 
^ medicine, for the medical profession was then 
fully awakened to the necessity of providing 
more than a minimum t(?chnical education. The idea of 
establishing a liberal University in London which should 
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be free from tbe trammels of tbe older universities and 
teaching bodies had been a tavourite idea of the poet Thomas 
Campbell. The idea became a reality owing to the energy 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Isaac Lyon Goldsmid and of Lord 
Brougham. Active measiu’es were taken in April, 1826, to 
found an establishment under the title of the London 
University, and in the following year seven acres of freehold 
ground were obtained between Upper Gower Street and the 
New Eoad. Mr. Wilkins, R.A., immediately proceeded to 
erect the present buildings upon the site thus acquired, and 
professorial work was begun in them in the autumn of 1828. 
The institution, commenced as a private enterprise, was strong 
enough to obtain a charter of incorporation in November, 
1836. Some opposition, however, having arisen, and King’s 
College having become incorporated in the meantime, a 
separate charter was granted in the same year to a new 
body, whose business it was to examine and not to teach. 
This body obtained the title of London University — a title 
it still retains — whilst the older teaching body in Gower 
Street became known by its present name of University 
College. The medical faculty was at first well represented 
by excellent teachers, but internal dissensions soon drove 
them out, and for the first few years of its existence the 
faculty passed through most troublous times. The hospital 
was founded on September 8th, 1828, as a dispensary, and 
steps were almost immediately taken to equip it for such 
clinical teaching as would render it most useful to the 
medical students presenting themselves for degrees at the 
London University. 

The teaching of medicine up to this date had been most 
defective in England. London then, as now, Hgaoiiie 
had an inexhaustible supifiy of material for 
the best clinical teaching, yet students like Robert ChiistiLSon 
coming from Edinburgh, where clinical methods were at their 
best, could not conceal their astonishment at tihe supineness 
of the physicians and surgeons attached to the large metro- 
politan hospitals. Such students made but a short stay here, 
and, with a keen eye to their own interests, passed on to Paris 
and Vienna, where clinical medicine and surgery were well 
taught. A few names, indeed, saved the reputation of the 
London physicians, and foremost amongst these was that of 
F 2 
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Peter Mere Latham, a writer of pure English, the teacher 
and friend of Sir Thomas Watson. 

The revival of medicine was associated with, perhaps in 
part was due to, the introduction — about the year 1821 — of 
the stethoscope as an aid to diagnosis. Auscultation was soon 
followed by percussion; both methods came to us from abroad, 
and, like many great inventions, were received with ridicule. 
They have revolutionised the practice of medicine, for they 
render possible an exact diagnosis, and afford information 
which the older physicians had been obliged to pbtain from 
the aspect and attitude of their patients. 

Surgery was in a somewhat better position than medicine 
suigery during the first quarter of the century. The 
skill and reputation of Sir Astley Cooper was 
more than sufficient to maintain our reputation amongst 
foreign nations, but the surgical acumen of Abemethy, the 
penetration, the incisiveness, and power of expression of his 
great pupil Lawrence, and the philosophy of Joseph Henry 
Green advanced English surgery, and kept alive the traditions 
handed down from Pott and Hunter. Too much time, how- 
ever, was wasted by the leaders both in medicine and in 
surgery in promoting what appeared to be the interests of 
the colleges, and in those unprofitable squabbles upon questions 
of internal economy which have so often proved the ruin of 
the best minds in our Universities. 


Specialism began early in the profession, and somewhat 

spetdaiiam. surgery than in medicine. Diseases 

of the eye seem first to have obtained special 
attention during the present century, for the manipulations 
needed to correct its defects are necessarily more delicate than 
those required in many other branches of surgery. The Eoyal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital was founded as early as 1804, 
whilst an institution with similar objects was established at 
Charing Cross in 1816. Orthopsedic surgery was next made a 
Special study, and from 1830 it was looked upon as a distinct 
branch by the surgeons who practised it. Aural surgery 
became a specialty about the same time, but laryngolo^ did 
not come into existence until 1860. It cannot be doubted that 
the subdivision which still increases in medicine and surgery 
has - had a baneful influence upon our profession. It has 
destroyed our science, though it has improved our art by 
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giving to individuals that degree of mechanical skill which 
is to be acquired by repetition. 

It is pleasant to turn from the debased condition of 
medicine and surgery at this time to the 

n , j !_■ j j. j Blorljidi A i Xm itomy . 

more fertile ground of morbid anatomy and 
pathology. The leaven of Hunter’s influence still worked. 
BaiUie upon the medical side and Stanley in surgical 
affections made careful and accurate observations upon 
the anatomy of diseased tissues, whilst Sir Everard Home 
continued to publish valuable papers of a more philosophical 
character. The present superstructure of morbid anatomy 
has been raised upon the foundations thus laid, whilst Brodie 
and Wardrop, Bright and Hodgkin, Addison, Paget, and 
Gull, have each in turn added to our stores of knowledge 
and have rendered possible the most accurate diagnosis. 
Such additions to knowledge were made formerly by in- 
dividuals who could be named. It is now our good fortune 
that they are made by whole classes of men who have 
banded themselves together into the various pathological 
societies which are to be found in each of the towns 
where there is a medical school or a local hospital. 


The marvellous change developed in the condition of England 

since the year 1815 is nowhere more visible 

than in the manufacture of textiles. Old h. riddell. 


methods have given place to new ; me- 
chanical arts and science have been lavishly 


The TextUd 
ladUBtrleB 
1B15-1861. 


called upon in the invention and manufacture 
of machinery, amazing in the complexity of its constiuction 
and in fhe perfection of the result. This development is the 
result of many forces, social and economic as well as inventive ; 
hut it is rather to the introduction of new processes, methods, 
and machines, to which attention will be given in the brief 
summary which follows. 

At the beginning of the period under review this im- 
provement in machinery and processes was actively in progress, 
and has not ceased during the many years which have 
followed; nor can it be supposed that the limit of skill, 
ingenuity, or invention has yet been reached. In the early 
years of the period the power-loom was just beginning to 
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come into use ; the mule had not yet come under the re- 
forming hand of Eoberts ; nor had Arkwright’s slubbing and 
roving frames been perfected by the adoption of Houlds- 
worth’s diSerential motion. The hand-loom still held its 
ground. The advantage shown by the power-loom (Vol. Y., 
p. 469) was so small, even so doubtful, that investment of 
capital in such machines seemed almost certain to result 
in loss. The number of such looms did not exceed four 
or five thousand, and experienced observers were hopeless 
of much increase. A contemporary writer took a most de- 
spondent view of the future of the weaving trade. He said — 

“ "WTienever the great cun-ent of English twist flows freely into the 
Indian market all the exertions to improve the steam-loom will be- 
come futile, and all the capital and machinery employed in Workiiig it 
a ruinous speculation. The Indian will obtain our twist, weave it into 
cloth, return it to England, and, with all our boasted machinery, all our 
steam-looms and their snhordinate preparing machines, will undersell uk 
in our own markets.'’ 

The hand-loom then held its ground, and seemed likely to do 
so indefinitely. 

For many reasons the decay of the hand-loom industiy 
must be regretted. It was carried on essentially in the 
homes of the weavers, providing employment for their wives 
and children without confining them within a factory, and 
it could be carried on in conjunction with agriculture. There 
was no need for the workers to gather into towns, and it \vas 
possible to carry on the trade under the most healthy and 
wholesome conditions. With the extension of power-loom 
weaving all this was changed. It was impossible to work 
profitably without collecting a large number of looms into one 
building, and the conditions which already obtained in tho 
spinning trade became more and more the rule in the 
weaving. It was but slowly, however, that the hand-looms 
gave way to their powerful rivals, and that cottage industry 
was replaced by the factory system. 

In considering the advance made by the textile manu- 
facture it may be more interesting, and at the same' time 
more effective, to select a few branches of the trade, and 
to follow in detail the more important changes and im- 
provements in each. In any such selection the first place 
must be given to the cotton trade, whether its importance 
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be measured by the number of workers employed, by the 
capital invested, or by the total value of the product. The 
linen industry may be chosen for the second position, affect- 
ing Ireland in the main, as the cotton trade does England, 
while jute may be looked upon as a trade especially belonging 
to Scotland. Only a small space can be given to the silk 
and woollen trades, not as of small importance or outside 
the limits of the subject, but simply because the three 
trades already mentioned may be considered as sufficiently 
representative. 

The cotton trade of England had made great advances 
before the year 1815. The labours of Ark- 

* 1 j. 1 TT i? j- T T1i 6 Cotton Tirado. 

wright and Hargreaves, of Crompton and 
others, had brought the spinning machinery to a state of 
very considerable efficiency, and it became necessary to find 
outlets for the twist which was poured forth so plentifully 
and, comparatively, so cheaply. For this purpose the power- 
loom was well adapted, and although its introduction was 
slow and experimental, yet it was not long after the year 

1815 before the advantage in its use became apparent, 
and factories and looms rapidly multiplied. Thus wliile in 

1816 there were in England not many more than 3,000 
power-looms, five years later the number had grown to 
12,000, and by 1825 the new machines numbered 30,000. 

It was only by the help of improved construction and 
the inventive skill of many ingemous men that the power- 
looms obtained the decisive advantage over the old hand- 
looms. Yet the advance was unchecked, although the 
hand-loom trade fought hard, and perished fiowly. la 
1825 it was estimated that there were still in England 
260,000 ' hand-looms. In 1834, when the power-looms in 
England numbered 100,000, a committee was appointed by 
the House of Commons to inquire into the impoverished 
condition of the hand-loom weavers. It had been repre- 
sented to the House that the trade had fallen off and the 
workers were reduced to destitution. The evidence given 
left no doubt whatever of the terrible state of this once 
prosperous trade. The finer and more skilled branches still 
survived in comparative prosperity, but the weavers of such 
gb^ as common cotton shirtings could no longer earn a 
living, and those who could turn to no other employment 
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liad become miserably poor. The fact was that their trade 
was already dead, killed by the extraordinary productive 
power of the ''steam” loom. Each power-loom could turn 
out more cloth than a hand-loom, and at the same time 
one weaver could attend several looms. Thus in power- 
loom weaving one man could produce from six to eight 
times more cloth than when employed upon hand work. 
Production thus cheapened naturally led to increased con- 
sumption, and thus reacted upon the spinning trade, which 
became exceedingly prosperous. In 1815 82,000,000 lbs. of 
cotton were imported, and by 1830 the import had grown 
steadily, until in that year it reached 247,000,000. 

■ The years between 1815 and 1830 were marked by 
continuous advance in construction and in 
invention, both in weaving and in spinning 
machinery. In 1820 the first mention of 
the Jacquard machine appears in the patent list. It was 
this invention which rendered possible the use of the power- 
loom for goods of really complex patterns, and its intro- 
duction into the English weaving industry was an event 
of the greatest possible importance. Mrs. Dresser is credited 
with being the first to use this machine in the Coventry 
silk trade, and being thus the pioneer of the Jacquard in 
England. Such a valuable invention could not be neglected 
by her competitors, and the machines soon became common in 
Coventry, but were not adapted to the power-loom for some 
years. Inventions and improvements in power-looms during 
these fifteen years belong rather to details of construction, 
there being no single invention of startling importance. 

It was quite otherwise in spinning machinery ; the years 

unprovemeutaiii marked by the first 

spiimi]]£ steps in two inventions of revolutionary im- 
MaoMiiBry. portanoe : the dififerential motion for the 
slabbing and roving firames, and the self-acting mule. 

It is not settled whether to England or America is due 
the invention of the differential motion, but 
there seems to be no doubt that Asa Arnold 
first applied this exceedingly beautiful device 
to cotton-spiiming. It was patented by him in America in 
1823, and in England by Houldsworth in 1826 in an im- 
proved form. As applied to the slubbing and roving frames 
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by Houldsworth, the invention at once took rank as of the 
very highest importance. The difficulty encountered and 
overcome is easily understood. In throstle-spinning machi- 
nery the resulting thread is wound upon the bobbin by 
applying friction to the latter so as to sufficiently retard 
its miotion compared with that of the flyer. Thus it is the 
thread which drags the bobbin round, and at the same time 
bears the additional strain of the friction necessary to wind it 
upon the bobbin. In the preparing frames, known as slubbers 
or rovers, the bobbins were necessarily large and weighty, and 
the yarn could not be given twist sufficient to strengthen it, 
as such twist would render it altogether unsuitable for the 
succeeding operation. It was therefore necessary to drive 
the flyer and bobbin independently, and to maintain a proper 
and exact proportion in their speeds. This involved altering 
the speed of the bobbin at every reverse of the building 
motion, as it was necessary to allow for the increasing diameter 
upon which the yam was wound. This was accomplished by 
the differential motion in the neatest and most perfect way, 
and it is difficult to see how the movement can possibly 
be improved. Details of construction vary, but the prin- 
ciple of the mechanism is to-day just as it was applied by 
Houldsworth. 

Roberts’s invention of the self-acting mule made an even 
greater advance in the productive capacity of 
eotton-spiiming machinery. Up till this time 
the hand-mule was the machine most used in 
spiuniug wefts, the throstle yam being much better adapted 
for strong warps. Indeed, it was impossible to spin weak 
wefts to advantage in the throstle, owing to the yam not 
being sufficiently strong to drag round the bobbin. The cost 
of spianing wefts of finer numbers was very heavy, being 
about 5d. per lb. for 60’s. Gradually, however, about 1830, by 
coupliug mules together and appl 3 dng power to help the 
spinner with some of the motions, this last was materially 
reduced. By the introduction of Roberts’s mule, self-acting 
in every movement, the cost became a mere fraction of the 
5d., and the effect upon the trade may be easily understood. 
Roberts took five years to develop and complete his inven- 
tion, his final patent not appearing until 1831. 

Richard Roberts was a man of great inventive power, who 
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conferred an enormous boon upon tte cotton industry ; but, 
unlike Arkwright, be seems to have been unable to derive 
personal benefit from his many inventions, and was in 
poverty at the time of his death. His mule remains un- 
altered in principle at present, though wonderfully improved 
in detail 

Many other inventors took part in the improvement of 
the preparing and spinning machinery ; and such men as 
Whytook, Smith of Deanston, and Evan Leigh contributed 
much towards its present perfection. 

After 1830, and up to 1851, progress in spiiming was 
chiefly obtained by continuous improvement 
in details of construction and accuracy of 
adjustment of fhe machinery employed, and 
by the steady increase in skill of the workers. In weaving 
machinery Kenworthy and Bullough made a noteworthy 
advance in 1841 by introducing the weft stop motion; while 
the invention of the double-acting Jacquard by Barlow, in 
1849, was a real and most important improvement. By 
careful attention to the details of loom-construction the 
speed was greatly increased, and the use of automatic 
machinery was greatly extended in the manufacture of 
goods of increasing fineness and complexity. 

The progress of the trade was great and continuous. 
Thus, in 1835 the consumption of cotton was 3 18,000,000' lbs.; 
in 1840 it had risen to 459,000,000 lbs., while in 1861 it 
reached 659,000,000 lbs. The trade had thus increased 
eightfold in thirty-six years. 

There is a common feeling that England has lost by such 
free exposures of her best machinery and practice at the 
great Exhibitions, of which 1851 was the first ; and there is no 
doubt that foreign spinners learnt from the English show in 
Hyde Park, and that valuable hints and ideas were carried 
home from the centre of the cotton trade. At the same time 
it is equally true that the English trade gained by the adop- 
tion of at least one foreign invention shown, which cheapened 
and greatly improved the production of fine yams. This 
invention was the combing machine of Heillman, and to this 
extent the cotton trade of England gained by the great 
Exhibition of 1851. 
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Up to the close of the eighteenth century, it was the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, to find the cultivators of the 
soil dispossessed of all rights over the 
land they cultivated (Vol. V., p. 100), The b.e.erothero. 
characteristic feature of the period in 
review is that, within its limits, this ex- 
ceptional condition became the almost exclusive rule. 
Between the years 1802 and 1832 the existing system of 
British farming, by which land is owned by landlords, occupied 
by tenants, and cultivated by labourers, became practically 
universal. In this country it has been so long established as 
to make the present generation forget that, in anything like 
its present extent, it is not yet a century old. 

We have already seen that the immense impulse given 
at the close of the eighteenth century to en- 
closures of wastes, commons, and open-field 
fanns reduced a large number of cottagers, Buoiosurea' 
copyholders, and cultivators of village farms to 
the position of wage-dependent labourers (Vol. V., p. 458). In 
the reign of George III. alone, 6,288,810 acres were enclosed. 
Economically, there can be no question that the change was 
advantageous j it was, in fact, demanded by national necessities. 
Without it the soil would have remained undeveloped, its 
natural fertility neglected, its powers of supporting a growing 
population wasted. It was also urged, and with partial truth, 
that enclosures were a moral gain, because the commoners 
were an “ idle, wretched class," who relied on a precarious sub- 
sistence, eked out by pijfering. On the other hand, it was 
contended that enclosures depopulated the country districts, 
and inflicted irreparable injury upon the poorer classes. So 
far from decreasing the rui’al population, experience proved 
that their numbers wore rather increased by a change which 
extended tillage at the expense of pasturage. The, real 
argument against enclosures was the injury they often inflicted 
■on the poor. In 1772 a remarkable pamphlet on ‘fTho 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Inclosing Waste Land” was 
written by “A Country Gentleman.” The writer strongly 
advocated a change which, as he showed, enonqnously profited 
the landlord, the farmer, and the nation. But he also recog- 
nised the loss which it inevitably entailed upon the "small 
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coininon-field farmer,” wlio must necessarily become a “ hired 
labourer.” To make the lot of these “ reduced farmers ” as 
easy as possible, he recommended that “ a sufficient portion of 
land ” should be " laid ” to their cottages to enable them to 
keep a cow or two. 

The predictions of “A Country Gentleman” were re- 
markably fulfilled, both as to the loss and the gain derived 
from enclosures. Arthur Young, ardent advocate of the 
change though he was, lamented its disastrous effect on the 
general condition of the labouring population. Many of the 
commoners failed to prove their legal rights ; others were 
assigned too little land to maintain a cow; others were 
persuaded to sell their allotments before, or after, the award 
was made ; often the allotments were made to the owners and 
not to the occupiers of the cottages. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the interests of the poor were carefully protected, strict 
legal proof was not required, and sufficient land was allotted 
for the summer and winter keep of their cattle. Toimg, in 
“ The Question of Scarcity Plainly Staited ” (1800), advises 
that every scrap of waste and neglected land should be con- 
verted into possessions for the poor, and that all labourers 
should be assigned gardens and grass-land for the keep of 
one or two cows. Another writer, Thomas Wright, in " The 
Monopoly of Small Farms a Great Cause of the Present 
Scarcity” (1795), complains that England produced less 
poultry, eggs, and pigs than formerly, and urges that associ- 
ations should be formed to purchase large estates, divide them 
into small farms, and let or sell them to small farmers. But 
the mischief was already partly done. In 1801 Arthur Young 
wrote a pamphlet “On Wastes,” in which he gives the result 
of some inquiries that he had instituted into the effect of 
enclosures. “Many kept cows that have not since,” is his 
frequent summary of results. Out of thirty-seven parishes he 
found only twelve in which the condition of the poor was 
improved by the compensation for the loss of their commons. 
“ It is computed,” writes the author of “ A Plan for Believing 
the Bates by Cottage Acres ” (1817), “ that, since the year 
1760, there have been upwards of forty thousand small forms 
monopolised and consolidated into large ones, and as many 
cottages annihilated.” 

The sudden displacement of so many cottagers, commoners, 
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xind opoii-lield fanners, occurred at a difficult crisis. At tte 
moment when they lost the grazing rights on which their 
existence depended, they also found their domestic industries 
superseded by manufactured goods. Population was sTiifting 
from the south to the north, and old markets were deserted 
for those which now sprang up round the coal and iron 
fields. As machinery was introduced, thousands of handi- 
craftsmen were deprived of their livelihood. So long as the 
French war lasted, the prices of necessaries were doubled, 
yet wages remained stationaiy. When peace was proclaimed, 
the disbanding of soldiers, sailors, and militiamen increased 
the distress of the rural population. These difficulties were 
aggravated by the mischievous administration of the Poor 
Law. The weeldy earnings of labourers were supplemented 
ftom the rates by allowances for children, and the man with 
the largest family thus became the cheapest implement for 
the farmer to employ. Hence, also, single men were thrown 
upon the rates, and improvident marriages were encouraged. 
Napoleon was the Triptolemus of British farmers, who found 
their profits swollen by the Corn Laws, improved markets, and 
war prices, while their labour bills wore paid by the ratepayer. 
For landlords and tenants the period was one of unprecedented 
prosperity ; for wage-oaniing labourers it was one of almost 
unparalleled misery. 

The reclamation of heaths and commons demanded a vast 
expenditure of capital. An equally large 
outlay was required to restore fertility to the 
barbarously cropped and impoverished open 
fields. But land was a profitable investment, and money was 
poured into farming. Large landlords, like Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, Lord Bockinghain at Wentworth, -the Duke of 
Bedford at Woburn, Lord Egremont at Petworth, Lord Karnes 
and Sir John Sinclair in Scotland, put themselves at the head 
of the movement of agricultural enterprise. The King re- 
joiced in the title of “ Farmer George,” contributed articles, 
under the signature of Balph Bobinson, to Young’s “Annals 
of Agriculture,” kept his model form at Windsor, and ex- 
perimented in stock-breeding. Fox, even in Paris, considered 
whether the weather was favourable to his turnips at St. 
Anne’s Hill, and Burke conducted experiments in carrots as a 
field crop on his farm at Beaconsfield. Men kept their eyes 
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open for every new book which appeared on the subject of 
fanning, and Miss Edgeworth’s volume on “ Irish Bulls ” was 
ordered by the secretary of an agricultural society as soon 
as it appeared. Nor were the clergy less enthusiastic. An 
archdeacon, finding the churchyard cultivated for tunups, 
rebuked the rector with the remark, " This must not occur 
again.” The reply, “ Oh, no • Mr. Archdeacon, it will be 
barley next year,” shows that, whatever were the shortcomings 
of the Church in the eighteenth century, her clergy were at 
least alive to the importance of a proper rotation of crops. 

In every department of agiicultme a new spirit of energy 
and enterprise was manifest. Rents rose, but the profits of 
formers outstripped the rise. New crops were introduced: 
swedes, kohl-rabi, prickly eomfrey, mangel-wurzel, were readily 
adopted by a new race of agriculturists. New implements 
were introduced ; SmaU’s plough, Meikle’s thrashing-machine 
economised labour, while patents were taken out, between 
1*788 and 1816, for reaping, mowing, winnowing, and hay- 
making machines, as well as for chaff-cutters, scarifiers, 
tumip-slicers, food-crushers, and other mechanical aids to 
agriculture. Cattle-shows and ploughing matches were held 
throughout the country. Farmers’ clubs and provincial 
societies were established. The Bath and "West of England 
Society was founded in 1777, the Highland Society in 1784, 
the Smithfield Club in 1793. In the latter year the Board of 
Agriculture was established, with Su’ John Sinclair as pre- 
sident, and Arthur Young as secretary, and did useful service 
by diffuaing knowledge of the best agricultural practices, as 
well as by conducting statistical survey.'? of the farming of 
the whole cormtiy. 

The early part of the period under review was one of 
progress and prosperity. Under the stunulus of high prices 
new land was brought into cultivation, and to obtain an 
arable surface no labour or expense was spared. The new 
system of large landlords, largo forms,' long leases, and largo 
capital was firmly established, and found in Mr. Coke of 
Holkham its moat sagacious and practical champion. His 
estate-management, farm buildings and cottages were the 
model of' other landlords ; his sheep-shearings were meeting- 
places for practical and theoretical agriculturists, for farmers 
of every district, and breeders of every kind of stock. 
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In 1776 Mr. Coke came into his estate, mth “the Wing 
of Denmark as his nearest neighbour.” Ex- 
cluded by his politics from Court and Parlia- o»k»’s 

ment, he devoted all his energies to farming. wbBat-aro-wing- 
He reaped a rich reward. Dr. Rigby, writing 
in 1816, stated that the rental of the Holkham estate rose 
from -£2,200 in 1776 to £20,000 in 1816. When Mr. Coke 
took his farm in hand he determined that he would grow 
wheat on the sandy soil, which then yielded only a thin crop 
of rye, and a bare subsistence for a few milch cows and 
Norfolk sheep. He marled his land, purchased large 
quantities of manure, trebled his live-stock, and in nine years 
attained his object. A Yorkshire foxhunter in 1772 ac- 
cidentally discovered the value of bones as manure, and Coke 
at once realised the importance of the new fertiliser. He also 
introduced into the country od-oake and other artificial foods, 
which, with the addition of turnips, enabled Norfolk farms to 
carry more live-stock. He set the example of stall-feeding, 
and the grass lands on which our ancestors had fed their beef 
and mutton were deserted for the Eastern 
Counties. Without deep drainage heavy rich *■ 
lands could not compete with the lighter soils under the new 
system : and the older, but inferior, implement was discarded 
The Norfolk fairs were crowded with half-fed Galloway Scots, 
Highlanders, Lowland Scots, and Skye cattle, as well ais beasts 
from less remote districts, which were fattened in the Eastern 
Coiinties for the London markets. Thus the Elemish proverb 
proved true of Coke’s farming : Boini de fourrag$, point do 
hesHcmc ; aaoui be»tiaux, auoun engra/is ; sans mgrais 
wuUs ricolte. Nowhere in Europe were the grain crops 
heavier than in the Eastern Counties, because nowhere did 
the farmer command so abimdant a wealth of manure. 

Nor did Coke neglect the improvement of pasture The 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures and Commerce had, in the middle ^ 
of the eighteenth century, offered prizes for the cleanest 
meadows, in which wore grown only the best sorts of grasses. 
Stillingfieet, in 1760, had distinguished the good and worthless 
herbage by excellent illustrations of the various kinds that 
were calotilated . to produce the sweetest hay and richest 
pasture. Yet Arthur Young, in his ‘'Rural' Economy,” 
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laments the neglect with which grass lands were treated. 

' Here again the want of deep drainage was severely felt ; the 
wet pastures favoured the growth of the coarsest and rankest 
vegetation If land wanted seeding, farmers threw on the 
ground an indiscriminate collection of seeds, which often 
contained as much rank weed or coarse grass as nutritious 
herbage. Coke was the first practical farmer who appreciated 
the value of distioguishing between the various kinds. To 
the children of his tenantry he gave simple botanical lessons 
during May and June, when the grass was in bloom, and 
employed them to scour the country in search of the best 
stock of seed. Even as meadows and pastures, the light lands 
of Norfolk began to beat the undrained grass-lands of other 
counties, in spite of their natural superiority in richness, out 
of the market. 

Convinced of the community of interest that esists 
between landlord and tenant, Coke encouraged 
his farmers to put more capital into their 
land, stimulated their enterprise, and assisted 
them to take advantage of every new improvement or 
discovery. By offering leases for twenty-one years he 
secured to his tenants a return for, their outlay, whilo, by in- 
serting clauses of management, and covenants for the adoption 
of the Norfolk system of husbandry, he protected his land 
against impoverishment by excessive cropping. The ” Practical 
Norfolk farmer ” (1808) holds up Coke’s example as in this 
respect especially worthy of imitation. “ In vain,” he says, 
“are Acts passed for the inclosing heaths and commons, if 
the old cultivated lands are suffered to remain, by this 
bar to improvement of having no leases, in a state of semi- 
cultivation.” Though long leases and clauses of management 
were innovations, Holkham farms commanded the pick of 
English tenants. Cobbett was no friend to landlords: hut 
even he acknowledged the benefit which the tenantry derived 
from Coke’s paternal rule. "Every one,” he wrote in 1818, 
" made use of the expressions towards him which affectionate 
children use towards their parents.” 

The useful work which Arthur Young had done in dis- 
seminating the latest improvements in farming 
' practice has been already noticed. Mr. Coke 

followed in the same path. The Holkham 
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sheep-shearings did much to break down prejudices and 
diffuse knowledge, and similar meetings were organised in 
other parts of the county by such landlords as the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Egjremont. The Holkhain meetings began 
in 1778, when Mr. Coke, then himself ignorant of farming 
matters, gathered parties of farmers to his house to aid him 
with their experience. From that time forward the gatherings 
were held annually. Dr. Rigby in 1818 describes one of these 
meetings, when open house was kept for a week, and hundreds 
of persons assembled from aU parts of Europe and America, 
The mornings were spent in inspecting the farm buildings, the 
crops and the stock; at three o’clock six hundred persons 
sat down to dinner, and spent the rest of the day in speeches 
and toasts. 

The close of the Napoleonic War in 1815 terminated the 
period of agricultural progress and prosperity. 

It was followed by twentj' years of almost 
unexampled adversity. Contracts of all kinds bad been made 
in tbe expectation that the inflated prices of the war would 
continue to prevail When these fell, landlords and tenants, 
who had borrowed capital, were confronted with wholesale 
ruin. Land had sold for exorbitant sums; reckless com- 
petition for forms had produced excessive rentals ; extravagant 
standards of living, undue expenditure on buildings, had been 
the result of inflated prices; heavy mortgages had been 
charged on estates to meet annuities, legacies and portions, 
which ftdls in prices rendered improvident and dispropor- 
tionate ; invaluable pastiu'e, which had been ploughed up in 
years when wheat rose to 115s. the quarter, was ruined. War 
prices and the Com Laws made farming almost a gambling 
speculation; the wheat area alternately swelled and con- 
tracted ; violent fluctuations in the purchasing power of money 
accentuated the depression, which resulted in widespread 
distress among both landlords and tenants, and aggravated the 
bitter discontent of the agricultural labourer. The table of 
the. House of Commons groaned under petitions for relief. 
Select Committees sate to investigate the crisis in 1820, 1821, 
1822, 1833, and 1836. The evidence shows that the loss had 
been enormous. It could scarcely have been otherwise when 
prices dropped, between January, 1819, and July, 1822, in the 
following proportions : Wheat (per quarter), from 74s. to 43s. ; 

G — voi. VI. 
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beef (per stone), from 4s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. ; mutton (per stone), 
from 5s. 8d. to 2s. 2d. To increase the misery, in 1810, 1824, 
and 1830-1 the rot swept off* vast numbers of sheep ; in the 
latter year it is stated that two million, perished. Richard 
Preston, M.P., writing on “The State of the Nation,’* in 1816, 
says that some of the best estates of the kingdom were selling 
at a depreciation of 50 per cent, and that one of the finest 
grass farms in Somersetshire sold at ten years’ purchase. 
Evidence given before the Select Committee in 1833 shows 
that landlords had lost nine millions, by reductions alone, on 
their rentals of previous years ; that many farmers had lost all 
they had, and were working on the road ; that in the weald of 
Rent and Sussex there was not one solvent tenant. 

It was during this disastrous period that the old yeomanry 
practically disappeared. More substantial 
open-field farmers or cottagers, they 
had maintained the struggle for existence 
with more tenacity. The evidence of the Agricultural Com- 
mission of 1 833 proves that they still existed in almost every 
county: but their numbers had greatly diminished. The 
causes of their disappearance are not diflScult to discover. 

Lambard in his “ Perambulation of Kent,” says : — 

“A man may find sundry yeomen (althoug-li otherwise for wealth 
comparable with many of the gentler sort) that will not yet for all that 
change their condition, nor desire to be apparayled with the title of 
Grentrie.’’ 

A century later the Si^ectatoj* thus describes a member of 
the same class : — 

“ He is a yeoman of aboub one hundred pouuds a year, an honest man ; 
he is put within the Game Act, and qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant : 
he knocks down a dinner with his gun once or twice a week, and by that 
means lives much cheaper than those who have not so good an estate as 
himself. He would be a good neighbour if he did not destroy so many 
partridges ; in short, he is a very sensible man, shoots flying, and has been 
several times foreman of the petty jury.” 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century men of thia 
class were still prosperous. In Hampshire, Vancouver (1813) 
says that there were many farmers who were also “ possessors 
of small estates which their thrifty management keep upon 
the increase.” In Kent, Boys (1793) says that “the number 
of the yeomanry of this county seems annually on the 
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increase. There is no description of persons who can afford to 
give so much money for the purchase of an estate as those 
who buy for their own occupation. Many estates in the 
eastern part of the county have been so sold, within these 
few years, for forty, and some for fifty, years’ purchase, and 
upwards.” In Eissex (1807) land was bought up by the 
farmers, so that “ there is a prospect of the tenure of land 
returning to the conditions of the seventeenth century, when 
the county was tilled with small gentry residing upon their 
estates.” In Berkshire (1813), Mavor reports that one-third 
of the soil was cultivated by the owners themselves in small 
estates. In Norfolk (1804) there was said to be an increasing 
number of small estates In Suffolk (1794) numerous yeomen 
fiourishod, cultivating estates of value rising from a hundred 
to four hundred pounds a year. 

Similar evidence might be gathered from other counties 
to show that the yeomanry had weathered the storm of 
enclosures. But during the French war a very large number 
had consulted their pecuniary interests by selling their estates 
at the fancy prices which then prevailed. Those who retained 
their properties too often mortgaged their land to make pro-, 
vision for their children, to increase or improve their estate, or 
to erect farm buildings. When prices fell after the peace, the 
debt remained. The struggle was brief. Their farming de- 
teriorated, their buildings fell out of repair, and finally their 
estates were sold. The new purchasers were not small capi- 
talists, but neighbouring landlords, or successful merchants. 
In Yorkshire, for example, if one small freeholder went, his 
place, in former years, Avas taken by another ; after 1820 this 
ceased to be the case. In Rent and Sussex, again, many 
freeholders retained their land by vigorous economy and by 
wholly ceasing to employ labour ; but all who had mortgages 
or annuities to pay were forced to sell 

The change is on social grounds deplorable enough ; but, 
at the time, both economically and com- 
mercially, the nation gained. Without capi- 
talist landlords, agriculture could not have 
recovered from the prolonged misery of, 1818-36, and its 
rapid revival was due to the new conditions of British land- 
ownership, which the nineteenth century saw firmly established 
and daily becoming the almost universal system. 
a 2 
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The war liad severely strained national resources. Probably 
one out of every six adult males served in the 
J.E.SYMES. army, navy, or militia, yet the exhaustion of 
Economy, Hien was perhaps less felt than the exhaustion 
of wealth. In 1778, Hume, the acutest of 
living observers, thought that the size of the National Debt 
threatened the very existence of the nation. Since then the 
debt had more than trebled. In 1792 it was less than two 
hundred and forty millions. In 1815 it exceeded eight 
hundred and sixty millions. 

There can be no doubt that it was the Industrial Ee- 
volution (VoL V., p. 601 seqq.) that enabled 
SS^evoStton! country to bear the gi*eat burden of the 
war. Under its influence England had ceased 
to be a mainly agricultural nation, and big towns with 
factories and workshops had suddenly spnmg up. Manchester 
had already 140,000 people ; Birmingham 80,000 ; Sheffield 
and Leeds each about 50,000. These numbers do not sound 
very impressive to us ; but we must remember that only a 
century earlier Manchester was scarcely more than a village, 
with only 12,000 inhabitants. The total population of England 
and Wales had risen, in spite of the war, from eight and a half 
millions in 1790 to about eleven millions in 1815, and the 
nation’s wealth had increased even more rapidly. The wage- 
earning classes had, however, gained little advantage from 
this increase. Their wages had seldom risen proportionally 
to the prices which they had to pay for the necessarios of 
life. The new wealth which the manufacturing industries 
were creating provided a fund from which the expenses of 
the war were defrayed. It was those classes that had profited 
by the industrial revolution who advanced the successive 
loans ; though the masses had to bear a large share of the 
burden of paying the interest on these loans. They escaped, 
indeed, the income tax, which had now risen to two shillings 
in the pound ; but indirect taxes were imposed on many of 
the necessaries of life. Bread, boots, and salt may be taken 
as specimens of the things that were taxed. 

The most prosperous class, at the close of the war, was what 
was described as “the landed interest.*’ Every improvement 
in manufacture had tended to raise rents. Every incroaso 
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in population had operatad in the same direction, while the 

war had helped to keep up the price of 

food. The farmers shared in the landlord’s 

prosperity. Their rents were seldom raised to 

the full amount of the increased value of the land, and when 

they held their farms on lease, they were able to gain the 

whole increment, till such time as the lease expired. They 

were naturally disposed to support a war which kept up 

agricultural prices, and protected them from foreign com- 

petitioiL 

The large manufacturers were also fairly prosperous. The 
war was a heavy burden on them, but the 
Industrial Revolution enabled them, in many 
cases, to buUd up considerable fortunes, by avaihng themselves 
of division of labour, and other advantages of production on 
a large scale. The gradual introduction of steam power, and 
other improvements in cotton and wool spinning, more espe- 
cially the introduction of the power-loom (p. 71), gave great 
advantages to those who were shrewd enough to avail them- 
selves of those discoveries, and who possessed, at the same 
time, exceptional ability for the organisation of labour. 

Thus, landlords, farmers, and large manufacturers were 
prosperous, but the bulk of the people suffered 
greatly during the war. In 1801 we find potton 
spinners worWg seventy-four hours a week for thirty-two 
shillings and sixpence, which, at the then existing prices, was a 
miserable pittance. The quartern loaf cost one and tenpence, 
and butter was two shillings a pound. Many were driven to 
substitute shell-fish for meat. Some ate nettles and weeds, 
often without salt, for salt was taxed fifteen shillings a bushel, 
hlovurtheless, as long as the war lasted, popular discontent was 
partly kept in check by patriotic feelings and by the hope of 
bettor days when peace was restored. Reviews, illuminations 
in celebration of victories, the public funerals of soldiers, and 
the thanksgiving services in the churches, helped to keep up 
enthusiasm, and to restrain dissatisfaction. 

At length came the long expected peace, but it brought in 
its train little or no alloviation of the general 
misery. In fact, from the almost universal 
complaints of bad trade and lack of employ- 
ment, wo should gather that the early years of the peace 
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actually aggravated the sufferings of the masses. Some 
allowance must, no doubt, be made for a natural reaction. 
The cessation of war had been so hopefully looked forward 
to, that, if it brought no alleviation of poverty, it was almost 
certain that people would think and say that things were 
act u'ally worse. Nevertheless, after due allowance for this, 
the balance of evidence seems to show that the country 
suffered more duiing the years 1815-21 than during 
the war. 

Various explanations have been given of this state ox 
things. It is evident that the restoration 
of peatfe cut off the demand for certain 
kinds of labour. The need of soldiers and 
sailors, and of all the industiies that minister to war, was 
of course much dimioished. No doubt the demand for im- 
productive labour does, in the long run, impoverish a nation. 
Ii men are withdrawn from manufacture and agriculture, and 
employed in taking other men’s lives, the resources of the 
nation are diminished, but this loss may mauily fall on the 
■well-to-do classes, especially ifj as in this case, the expendi- 
ture is largely met by loans. At the declaration of peace a 
number of men were suddenly thrown on the labour jnarket 
who could only gradually be absorbed in productive work, 
especially as the nation had been depleted of capital by the 
war, and had besides to meet the interest on the heavy debt it 
had incurred. A great and sudden change in the character of 
the demand for labour is generally for a time injurious, even 
where it is in the long run beneficial. 

The injury done to the lauded interest by the increased 
importation of foreign produce and the fall of prices is another 
illustration of the same fact. Consumers profited by the 
change, and gradually part of the labour and capital that 
would otherwise have been devoted to agriculture was 
directed towards the supplying of manufactured comforts 
and luxuries; but for some years the injury done to agri- 
culture probably considerably overbalanced the advantages 
gained by the consumers (p. 81). The Com Law of 1815 
(p. 2) was afterwards modified, but even after modification it 
was most disastrous to England, Nevertheless, it is open 
to doubt whether, in the critical early years of the peace, it 
did not prevent more injury than it caused. 
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The manufacturing class might have been expected to reap 
the greatest and most immediate harvest from 
the peace, and, as a matter of fact, we find 
that in 1815 their exports rose in value from forty-five to fifty- 
one millions ; but it was soon seen that English manufacturers 
and merchants had over-estimated the foreign demand. The 
Continent was (even more than England) impoverished by the 
gi'eat war, and in many cases there proved to be no customers, 
at remunerative prices, for British goods. In Holland, for 
instance, our exports were actually sold at lower prices than 
they would have fetched in London. The protective policy of 
the legislature uggi'avated the evil In the long run exports 
are mainly paid for by imports, but the British Government 
deliberately hindered importation by heavy customs duties. 
The only branch of our trade that flourished during these 
years was that with America, and this prosperity was largely 
due to the fact that there were no protective duties against 
American cotton. The importation of this commodity rose in 
value from eighty-six millions in 1816 to one hunted and 
sixteen millions in 1817, and one hundred and sixty-two 
millions in 1818 ; and, as was natural, our export trade to 
America similarly increased. 

Another' cause of the misery of the masses during the 
early years of the peace was the lack of 
organisation. The mediseval and post- orgitS»iiiM. 
mediteval organisations of labour had broken 
down under the industrial revolution (VoL V.,p. 601 seq.). The 
age of Factory Acts, and similar legislative organisations, had 
not yet begun, and trade unionism was stiU in its infancy. 
Till the eighteenth century an artisan, if he were a man of 
skill and industry, rose in time to be a master workman. 
There was no permanent combination of operatives for the 
purpose of impro'ving and regulating the condition of their em- 
ployment. Gradually, however, there grew up a class of skilled 
workmen who were practically certain to remain workmen 
all their lives. Improvements in machinery and the rapidly 
growing employment of steam power made the possession 
of capital almost indispensable for the employing class. In 
other words, in many trades the workers found themselves 
cut off from the hope of ever becoming employers or 
directors of industry. Hence it was that the eighteenth 
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century saw the rise of enduring combinations of the em- 
ployed. The ruling classes watched the movement with 
suspicion, and in 1799 and 1800 Acts were passed definitely 
forbidding trade combinations. The theory still survived 
that wages should be fixed, not by individuals, nor by 
collective bargaining, but by the intervention of the justices. 
But with the growing complexity of industry, this was 
becoming more and more impracticable, and the spread of 
the doctrines of Adam Smith tended to discredit the idea 
of State interference with labour. As early as 1808 a Com- 


mittee of Parliament reported that a proposal to fix a 
minimum wage “ was inadmissible in principle . . . and 
if practicable, would be productive of the most fatal conse- 
quences”; and in 1813 the law empowering justices to fix 
the rate of wages was formally repealed, and the other 
remnants of mediaival organisation were swept away in the 
following years. Thus workmen were told in effect that the 
State would not help them, and that they might not com- 
bine to help themselves. They naturally resorted to violence 
and riots. The bad harvest of 1816 was followed by much 
destruction of machinery, burning of^ hayricks, plundering 
of shops, and other disorderly proceedings, which only tended 
in the long run to increase the general distress. 


This was clearly perceived by the more intelligent of 

RadloalBsfomers. Wrongod and 

oppressed. Foremost amongst these was 
William Cobbett, whose Weelcly Politwed Hagistev, originally 
published at a shilling and a halfpenny, began in 181G to 
appear at twopence. This may be regarded as the beginning of 
the modem cheap Press (p. 32). Cobbett achieved the groat 
result of convincing the more thoughtful of the working 
classes that the root of the evils from which they were 
suffering was planted in misgovemment, and that their 
remedy was to be found, not in rioting and machine-break- 
ing, but in soimd legislation, for which the way must be 
prepared by Parliamentary reform. So great was his success 
that, when the national distress was at its worst, violence 
almost ceased and a peaceful agitation took its place. 
“Hampden Clubs” began to be founded in many parts of 
the country. Working men orators and working men poets 
began to appear, calling on their comrades to organise them- 
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selves, and to demand annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage. Sir Francis Burdett, Member for Westminster, 
was chairiuau of tb.e London Hampden Club, and was 
supported by Lord Cochrane, and several of the upper and 
middle classes. 

There were also some organisations of a more advanced type. 
A Y orkshire schoolmaster, named Spence, had 
some years previously propoimded the theory 
of the nationalisation of land as the true cure 
for poverty, and in 1816 this theory was taken up by a band 
of persons who caLLod themselves the Spencean philanthropists. 
Some of them were pronounced Socialists, and in favour of 
resorting to physical force (p. 2). The Government employed 
spies to encourage violent proposals, and then to give evidence 
against those who embraced them, but on the whole, the 
agitation, like that of Cobbett, was of a peaceful character, 
and the patience with which the poor endured their misery 
was remarkable. 

The social evils were undoubtedly aggravated by the Poor 
Laws, which encouraged improvidence, kept 
down wages, and wasted large sums of publio 
money. This subject, however, must bo reserved till a later 
chapter (p. 219). 

The last cause we shall mention of the misery of the 
early years of the Peace is the contraction 
of the currency, and the consequent fall of 
pricea Since 1797 the Bank of England notes 
had been inconvertible, and since 1808 they had been issued 
to such an amount as to put gold at a premium. By 1817 
the premium had so fallen that the Bonk undertook to 
redeem a portion of their smaller notes at par. Later on 
in tho same year tho otter was extended, but the Bonk found 
much difficulty in meeting its engagements. Parliament, 
therefore, interfered, and fixed rates at which all notes must 
bo convertible, at a gradually reduced premium, until May 1st, 
182.S. After that date all notes were to be convertible into 
gold at their full value. The Bonk did not, however, avail 
itself of the full delay allowed by Parliament; and from May, 
1821, there wore practically no more inconvertible notes in 
circulation. This gradual restriction of the currency naturally 
lowered pricea, and the, fall was further hastened by the 
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outbreak of revolutions in Spamsh America (p. 4), and the 
consequent intermption of silver mining. The further fall in 
prices which ensued checked the development of industry, 
lowered profits and wages, and increased the numbers of 
the unemployed. 

Nevertheless, the return to cash payments tended, in 
the long run, to restore confidence and 
credit. Accordingly, from about 1822, there 
began to be distinct evidences of an 
improvement in trade. The financial policy of the Liver- 
pool Cabinet was at this time largely directed by Mr. 
Huskisson, who took advantage of the growing prosperity 
to introduce a number of changes in the direction of Free 
Trade. In June, 1823, the Navigation Laws were practic- 
ally repealed, in the case of all foreign nations that were 
willing similaily to remove restrictions on trade done by 
British vessels. Our shipowners said they would certainly 
be ruined, but in twenty years the English merchant navy 
was increased in tonnage by over forty per cent, Huskisson 
next proceeded to relieve the important wool and silk 
industries from a large part of the protective duties by 
which they were hampered. The tax on imported raw 
silk was almost abolished, that on spun silk was about 
halved, and even that on manufactured silk was reduced. 
British silk manufacturers believed that they could not 
hold their own against the French without more protection, 
,but the event proved that they were soon able to sell silk 
goods in the French markets. The woollen trade was 
similarly relieved. Hitherto our manufactures were ham- 
pered by import duties, and our agriculturists by export 
duties on raw wool. Both trades were now set free, and 
-both gained much by the change. 

It is possible that Huskisson was moving even too fast. 

Crash of 1825 Stimulus given to trade by his bold 

policy was supplemented by the opening of 
South American and Mexican markets. The rebellious 
Spanish Colonies had attained their independence, and 
mining operations were renewed. A period of over-specula- 
tion enaued. A number of joint stock companies were 
formed, many of them by dishonest persons anxious to 
reap the fruits of the exaggerated hopes of a speedy fortune 
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to be made in commercial undertakings. The Bank of 
England, as well as the private banks, were too much 
inclined to avail themselves of the alacrity of the public to 

take then: paper. Sharing in the general confidence, they 

showed an undue readiness to give credit. There followed 

that sort of crash with which later experience has 

familiarised us. Bubble companies burst, credit contracted, 
everyone began to call in his money, or to refuse to part 
with it. Bash speculators, as well as those who had been 
only unfortunate, or somewhat too sanguine, were ruined; 
and many legitimate companies and honourable individuals 
were dragged down by the reaction from excessive confidence 
to eq[ually excessive caution. In six weeks more than sixty 
banks stopped payment. The Government did its best to 
check the panic. The Mint worked hard to replace the 
metallic currency, which had been driven out of circulation 
by the excessive issue of bank-notes. The restriction under 
which private banks had been limited to six partners, 
thereby limiting the solvency of the bonks, was abolished. 
The directors wore persuaded to lend freely where the 
security was good, and the issue of one poimd and two pound 
notes was forbidden from the idea that small notes are 
especially likely to bo over-issued. 

All those measures, with the doubtful exception of the 
last, were wise and timely, but they could 
not prevent great and widespread suffering. 

The contraction of credit compelled a con- 
traction of business, which threw thousands of the working 
classes out of employment. Once more there was an out- 
break of rioting and machine breaking. The distress was 
so severe that Huskies on actually succeeded in persuading 
his Tory colleagues to modify the Com Laws. Already, in 
1822, a slight change had. been introduced in the form of a 
sliding scala The scale was now altered.' When the price 
of wheat was as low as fifty shillings a quarter the duty on 
it was to be thirty-six and eightpenoe, but as the price rose 
the duty was to faL When the pricb reached sixtynoight 
shillings the duty was to be sixteen s h i ll i ng s and eight- 
pence. When it , reached seventy-three shillings the duty 
was to be only one shilling. 

Gradually trade began to recover, and indeed there were 
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forces at ■work tending* to enrich the nation, "which could 
^ hardly fail to balance in the long run evils- 
due to mere credit fluctuations. Foremost 
among these vras the introduction of railways (^p. 199 seg'g.),by 
which an immense demand for labour and capital was 
created, and industrj- thus helped to recover from the panic 
of 1825, and the subsequent depression. 

Meanwhile the law against trade combinations had been 

^ , first repealed, and then very partialhr ro- 

Trade unions. t m. ^ x- i 

stored. The movement for tne repeal was 

directed with great skill by Francis Place, a man who 
began life as a journeyman breeches-maker. In 1818 he 
started a newspaper, in which he pleaded for the right of 
combination with so much ability as to enlist the advocacy 
of Joseph Hume and J. K. McCulloch, then editor of the 
Sootaman. Chiefly through Hume’s advocacji", a committee 
of inquiry was appointed by the House of Commons in 
1824. Place organised the evidence so effectually that a 
Bill was passed repealing all laws against combination. The 
result was a series of strikes, which so alarmed the ruling 
classes that Parliament again declared combination to be 
illegal, but an exception was made in favour of associations 
for dealing -with questions of wages and the hours of labour. 
This was in effect a great victory for the workmen. It must 
be attributed partly to the spread of the doctrines taught 
by Adam Smith, which implied a certain freedom of com- 
bination. Huskisson, Peel, and others of the younger Tories 
had accepted this part of the orthodox political economy, 
and held firm to it against tremendous pressure from the 
employing class. A formidable agitation and fears of 
a revolution no doubt helped the Ministry, and the fact 
that Parliament was essentially a body of landowners, and 
that the capitalist employers were comparatively weak in 
it, was, of course, very conducive to a fair hearing of tho 
case of the unemployed. The victory, however, was only 
partial, for the somewhat ambiguous prohibitions of molesta- 
tion and of obstruction were certain to be rigidly enforced 
against trade unionists. The years immediately following 
the HUQ. were years of trade depression (1826-30). Unions 
multipfced, but were generally defeated in their attempts 
to prevent reductions in wages; and the more thoughtful 
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of the working men began to rest their hopes rather on 
radical and socialistic refoims than on the efficacy of strikes 
and trade organisations. The new unionism of 1829 to 
1842 was based on the belief that there ought to be a 
national confederation of workers, and not merely separate 
unions for the different trades. In December, 1829, “The 
Grand General Union of the United Kingdom ” was formed. 
It was to be open to all male workers at a subscription of 
a peimy a week. This union soon fell to pieces, but a few 
months later a fresh society was formed by delegates ffom 
twenty organised trades. It was called “ The National 
Association for the Protection of Labour,” and its aim was 
to prevent reductions, but not directly to promote advances 
of wages. Unionists had yet to learn that strikes against 
reductions are less likely to be successful than strikes for 
advances. They naturally disliked the former more than 
they liked the latter, but, as reductions usually come with 
a contraction in trade, a policy of mere general resistance 
to reductions is not Ukely to be successful. However, 
the National Association was for a time fairly flourishing. 
It obtained large funds, and in 1831 it started a paper of 
its own — The Voice of the People. 

The efforts of the trade unionists to organise combinations 
cither of separate trades, or of a more general 
character, were, however, less in evidence than 
the agitation for an extension of the suffrage 
and a re-distribution of seats. Throughout this period there 
wore two distinct movements, one aiming at an improvement 
in the condition of the poor by legislative changes, the other 
attaching most importance to voluntary combinations and 
organisations. As early as 1819 a great reform meeting at 
Manchester was dispersed by force (the Peterloo Massacre, 
p. 3). The subject was then taken up by the Whigs in 
Parliament, and the outside agitation was to some extent 
quieted ; but after 1823, when the Parliamentary movement 
languished, the country began to show unmistakable, signs of 
a genuine demand for manhood suffrage, equal Sectoral 
divisions, annual parliaments, and the ballot. Meanw^e the 
middle classes were becoming more aind more determffied on 
changes far less sweeping than these, but almost equally 
hateffil to the aristocracy. The death of George IV. gave 
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them their opportunity, and the Kadicals shoved more 
readiness than might have been expected to support the more 
moderate reformers. By means of enthusiastic meetings, and 
ultimately by riots, they supplied the democratic pressure 
that helped to ensure victory to the great middle class. 

On the vhole, then, this period vas a period of distinct, 
though slow, progress. The population of 
the United Kingdom rose from about eighteen 
to about tventy-four millions. N ational wealth 
increased even more rapidly. In money value the increase 
is estimated at fifty per cent. ; but if the fall in prices be 
aUowed for, ve cannot put the actual increase of wealth, 
measured in commodities, at less than eighty per cent. 
The burden of taxation was also much diminished, and the 
annual national expenditure had fallen from one hundred to 
fifty-two million pounds. There was, however, little increase 
in wages. The improvement was mainly among the well- 
to-do. The evils of the factory system (p. 217 seqq.) were at 
their worst. Labour was still almost unorganised. There 
was no system of national education, and the overworked 
children were almost without instruction. On the other 
hand, the working classes had gained much knowledge and 
experience, especially through their failures, and were soon 
to secure for themselves improved conditions of labour. 


As the lives of Queen Charlotte and of George III. drew to a 
close, men began to fear lest a crop of social 
should spring from the example set by 
aftw the Peace, the Prince-Regent and his wife. Sir Walter 
Scott writes in 1818 : “ If we should suppose 
the Princess of Wales to have been at the head of the 
matronage of the land for these last ten years, what would 

have been the difference on public opinion! 

Honest old Evelyn’s account of Charles IL’s court presses 
on one’s recollection.” But if George IV. with his eighteen 
mistresses — five historic, eleven named, two unnamed — could 
compete with Charles II. in wantonness, in social talent ho 
could not do so ; nor, even had his gifts been greater, could 
he have rivalled Charles IP’s influence, for social conditions 
were changed. The personal influence of the sovereign was 
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never stronger tlian in the reign of Charles II., never weaker 
than in the reigns of George IV. and his brother. 

The Prince Regent did not exercise any paramount 
authority even on the subject of dress, tor 
there his friend Beau Bruminel was supreme 
dictator as president of the Council of Taste, and the Regent 
himself wept when the Beau disapproved of the cut of his 
coat. When the Beau’s influence was removed, George IV. 
showed himself unwilling to succumb to a new fashion till 
it had been firmly established in his despite. In 1816 
Weston, in Old Bond Street, had the best cut for the long- 
tailed and short-waisteri coat, which for morning and evening 
dress alike was generally blue. Pantaloons were close-fitting 
and made of stockinette ; they stopped some inches short of 
the ankle, showing black silk stockings and pumps. About 
1830 pantaloons were superseded by long black trousers, held in 
place by silk straps under the foot. Only at court, at the opera, 
and at Almack’s balls, knee-breeches and “ chapeau bras ” were 
still etiquette. When Lord Barrymore as a leader of fashion 
put his hat on a chair, George remarked, “ A well-bred man 
places his hat under his arm on entering a room, and on his 
head when out of doors.” In 1824 the tails of the coat were 
shorter, and the frock coat made its appearance. Brass 
buttons went out, but the button-holes were now heavily 
froggeci, while a black stock was worn instead of a white 
stock or cravat with a cauliflower firill. 

Till the middle of the period women's walking and 
evening dresses were still made of light 
materials in all seasons, and when cloth dresses ■ “**"• 

began to be woi-n indoors, grave dangers to health were an- 
ticipated. Instead of the long, plain, clinging skirts, petticoats 
were made short, wide, and over-trimmed. The ehai;acteristic 
garment of the period was the pelisse. In 1819 the mourning 
f^or Queen Charlotte was black crape over a white satin slip, 
black cloth pelisse lined with white sarcenet and tiinuu^ 
with white silk cord, a bonnet of black Leghorn trimmed with 
blond and satin. By 1820 the waist was in its natural 
position, and the bodice and sleeve, which in the classical 
period almost vanished, began to grow wider and wider; 
indeed the “ gigot ” 'sleeves in 1827 were as big as those of 
1894, and the width from shoulder , to shoulder was increased 
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by tbe pelerine. In 1815 the small beehive bonnet was worn, 
but in 182T bonnets were as big as umbrellas. At that time 
it was fashionable for ladies to carry real flowers. The style 
of hair-dressing was not becoming to many faces, for the hair 
was drawn up tightly and dressed high ; curls or “ pouts ” 
were arranged A Id Ghvfioisc on each side of the parting, 
or on the left side only, while ribbon loops were woven in 
among them, and plumes of marabout, flowers, or combs stood 
above erect ; in 1830 the high tortoise-shell comb d Id 
giraffe was in vogue. The abolition of the crinoline from 
court, where it had held its own throughout the classical 
period of fashionable dress, was due to G-eorge IV/s decree. 

George IV. can also claim to have conferred a benefit upon 
his country when he naturalised the sv^r&me 
de volaille, and other inventions of French 
cookery. His influence upon the table of the upper classes 
was not due only to example, for he put his most famous 
cooks to national uses. A number of club men were dining 
with him when he was Eegent, and he asked them about their 
dinners. They one and all complained of the eternal joints, 
beef-steaks, boiled fowls with oyster sauce, and apple tarts ; 
wherefore, taking compassion upon them, George prevailed 
upon his cook Wattier to start a club. This ultimately failed 
by reason of the high play at macco, but another of his cooks, 
Ude, undertook the cuisine of Crockford’s Club, made it 
famous, and was succeeded by Francatelli. Gronow describes 
his dinners as “ wonderfully solid, hot, and stimulating,” 
Mulligatawny and turtle soups were served, with salmon 
at one end of the table and turbot with smelts round it 
at the other; t^hen saddle of mutton or roast beef, and 
fowls, tongue and ham succeeded as regularly as darkness 
after day.” Four side-dishes, flanks, and removes were 
required, and the entries would be placed in duplicates 
at opposite corners. But the French side-dishes were there, 
Gronow says, for appearance sake only, and went away 
neglected because they were not well cooked. The wines 
were sherry, champagne, and port, and after soup everyone 
began taking wine with everybody else till the end of dinner. 
Dr. Kitchener, the author of the popular “Cook’s Oracle,” 
recommends the host to fill the plates and send them 
round, and not to ask each guest if he will take soup 
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or fish, or what particular part he prefers, since all cannot 
be choosers. 

Clubs of the new model are said to have been invented by 
the officers retired on half-pay after the peace, 
who regretted the loss of mess dinners, and 
to supply their place opened the United Service Club in 1819. 
In the new clubs all the members were co-proprietors, not 
mere subscribers. The old clubs, which had originally been 
coffee-houses, were called subscription clubs for distinction 
sake ; they were run each by a single proprietor, who made 
his profits out of the subscriptions and the hazard table. At 
the new clubs, with an average entrance fee of twenty guineas, 
and subscription of ten guineas a year, it was possible to 
provide the members with the comforts of a magnificent 
hotel, eating-house, cafe, reading-room and library. H. Crabb 
Kobinson's opinion of the newly-created Athenaeum, 1823, 
was that “ it is a genteel establishment, but I foresee it will 
not answer my purpose as a dining-place.” 

The new clubs were more utilitarian and less exclusive than 
of old, when surgeons, architects, and attorneys could find no 
admission. But exclusiveness was still the 
golden rule of society in London- The test of sooiety. 

membership of the fashionable world was a ticket of admission 
to Ahnack’s. The lady patronesses who held the keys of this 
seventh heaven were known to be inflexible. Admission to 
the opera also was by ticket, requiring the voucher of a lady 
patroness. 

In 1842 Eaikes writes that the change in society is very 
apparent — 

It was callod, and perhaps justly in my time, dissipated ; hut the 
leaders were men of sense and talent, with polished manners, and gener- 
ally high-minded feelings. The young men of the present day seem 
without any prominont feature of character, indifferent instead of fas- 
tidious, careless in their manner to the women, and making it the right 
thing to afficher a heartless, selfish tone"! of feeling, such as would not be 
tolerated in Prench society, where the women certainly maintain a social 
infiuence that is not to be observed here.” 

He finds no iga/rds pov/r h$ convenances in London drawing- 
rooms, in dress, manner, or language. “Steam has here 
dissolved the exclusive system and seems to have substituted 
the love of wealth for both the love' of amusement and of 
H — YOl. VL 
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social distinction.” Raikes' view is perhaps unduly gloomy. 
Had he been writing in 1820 he would probably have found 
as little to praise. Like Gronow, he would have told us that 
the dandies were “not high-born, nor rich, nor very good- 
looking, nor clever, nor agreeable, but generally middle-aged 
men, with large appetites, who sat in White’s bay-window, 
swore a good deal, never laughed, had their own particular 
slang, looked hazy after dinner, and had most of them been 
patronised by the Prince Regent or Beau Brummel.” But 
the Prince Regent did not produce them, nor did .steam 
abolish them ; they are with us still. 

The women, Gronow says, were more beautiful, better 
bred, and more distinguished in appearance, and above all in 
manner, than they are nowadays (1860). “How grand they 
used to look with their tall, stately forms, small thorough- 
bred heads, and long flowing ringlets.” There were none of 
the fast girls, such as Gronow saw in 1862 ; he grieved to find 
that the ideal was something between the dashing London 
horse-breaker and some Parisian curiiste d/ramatique^ and that 
a jaunty, devil-may-care look was accounted the thing. It 
was probably the crinoline that made women appear short to 
Gronow’s eyes, and it is hard to believe that in that demure 
and matronly attire the girls of 1862 were addicted to betting 
and slang. 

Literary distinction in either sex met with ample social 
reward. George IV., with his usual affection 
literary lions. example of Charles IL, cultivated the 

society of wits, and admitted even the journalist Theodore 
Hook to his table, because of his fame as a jester. In fact, it 
needed the wits to make the long sittings over the dinner- 
table bearable. More purposeless was the rage for hterary and 
scientific Hons. Harriet Martineau gives an amusing account 
of lionism in 1830, of the measures a hostess must take to 
draw out a literary lady, of the girls begging each for just one 
line in her album. At her own soirees Miss Martineau would 
have no crowd of admirers round a gentleman haranguing on 
the sofa which he keeps all to himself, and “no literary 
flirtations in the style of half a century ago.” She mocks at 
Lady Mary Shepherd for saying, “ Come now, let us have a 
little discussion about space.” The most successful “ salons ” 
were those of Lady Blestogton, of the Dowager Countess of 
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Cork, and of Lady Holland Lady Blessington at Seamore 
Plac 0 , and afterwards at Gore House, Kensington, gathered 
about her a host of authors, booksellers, publishers, and 
journalists whom she got to contribute to her Book of Beauty, 
the Keepsake, Flowers of Loveliness, and other literary efforts of 
her editing, but her parties were not for men's wives. Lady 
Holland's “ omnium-gatherums ” were more cosmopolitan and 
more political in tone. Between 1799 and 1840 there was- 
scarce an Englishman of any distinction in politics, science, or 
literature who had not been a guest at Holland House. Oddly 
enough, in 1831 the meal for the poets was declared to be 
breakfast, for Eogers and Moore shone at this prosaic hour ; 
Macaulay could be relied on at all hours. Even at breakfasts 
Moore could be coaxed to sing his Irish melodies, unaccom- 
panied, for it was a time when unaccompanied singing was a 
fashionable accomplishment, as harps were too cumbrous to 
carry, and not every house had a piano. At this time, too, 
literary and scientific interests were the rage, and society 
crowded to the meetings of the British Association, and 
passed the hours away in lecture-rooms, hearing Carlyle at 
WiUis's Rooms, or Faraday at the Royal Institution. 

The fashionable dances of the period were the waltz, intro- 
duced in 1813 by Madame de Lieven ; the q[uadrille, brought 
from Paris by Lady Jersey after the Peace; Lancers, a varia- 
tion of the quadrille, introduced about 1820 ; the “ sprightly 
galoppade,” and after 1830 the polka. 

Between 1831 and 1881 the population of London increased 
from an average of 22 to an average of 51 per 
acre. The districts in which the growth has ^ 
been most remarkable are : — 


District. 

Population 
per acre 1631. 

Population 
per acre 1881. 

Bromley 

9 

106 

Paddington ... 

12 

86 

Kensington ... 

9 

74 

Fulham 

4 

56 

Oamberwell ... 

6 

42 

Hampstead ... 

3 

20 


Bow, Stratford, Bromley, Clapham, Tottenham, Canonbury 
were still villages in 1 881, while Brixton, Kilburn, Chalk Farm, 
Kentish Town formed no part of continuous London. Islington 
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had but one street ; Westboume Grove, Netting Hill, Campden 
Hill, Earl’s Court, were country districts. The Bayswater Road 
and Tyburnia had lately become fashionable building sites 
now that criminals were no longer hanged at Cumberland Gate. 
In 1820 Moorfields and Spafields still had some green acres ; 
Woburn, Tavistock, and Gordon Squares were laid out in 
market gardens. Among the improvements of the reign was 
Regent Street with the Quadrant and Waterloo Place, planned 
by Nash to connect Carlton House and Pall Mall with the 
new house which the Regent proposed to buUd for himself 
overlooking Regent’s Park. The Whigs, who wore horrified 
at all George’s extravagant building schemes, vowed that they 
would never desert Bond Street to walk under the covered 
arcade of the Quadrant, which was supported by 140 cast-iron 
pillars, the object of much indignation.* It was the age of 
stucco building, and George IV. feU in with the prevailing 
taste. “ He finds London brick and he leaves it all plaster.” 
But the democratic party ought to have been pleased at the 
changes in Hyde Park, where the brick wall, which shut it in 
all the way to Kensington, was removed, and iron railings 
were substituted. Following the example of Charles II., 
George IV. interested himself in the pai-ks; in 1827-29 St. 
James’s Park was relaid, and his own Regent’s Park was the 
wonder and delight of his time. The Zoological Gardens 
were opened in 1828, and among the chief national under- 
takings were the National Gallery, 1824, and the adaptation 
of Montagu House to the needs of the British Museum, which 
acquired George Ill’s library in 1821. At the Covent Garden 
pantomime a possible Thames Embankment was shown as a 
panorama, " a pleasing anticipation of a splendid dream, which 
not even in this projecting age can become a reality.” It had 
been talked of in 1666 by Sir Christopher Wren, but it was 
not made till 1870. The new London Bridge, planned by 
Rennie in 1823, was opened in 1831 ; Waterloo Bridge in 1817. 
Improved markets were laid out; Covent Garden fruit and 
flower market was built 1829-30: Fleet Market was moved 
in 1829, and the old Fleet Market became Farringdon Street ; 
Hungerford Market, now the site of Charing Cross Station, 
was rebuilt in 1830. In 1833 £100,000 was spent by a private 
speculator on Islington Market, but the Smithfleld live-stock 
* The arcade was removed ia 1848. 
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market remained in a bad state till it was removed in 1855 to 
Copenhagen Fields.* 

Many rich merchants still lived at their places of business 
in the City, but many were already building 
houses far distant from business, and a system co^^ce 
of stage carriages was in use for those who 
lived in the suburbs. By 1837 there were licensed 400 omni- 
buses, 1,200 cabriolets, and 600 hackneys, instead of the 1,300 
hackneys which in 1815 were the only public conveyances. 
The omnibus was noticed by Crabb Eobinson in Paris, August, 
1828 ; he foretold that by Christmas it would be in use in 
London, and his prophecy was fulfilled. Shillibeer’s 'buses 
were drawn by three horses, and carried twenty passengers 
inside and nine out For every 'bus ride, long or short, the 
charge was 6d. The cabriolet was peculiar to London, and 
was invented by Davies in 1823. Eight were licensed then, and 
plied at fares one-third lower than those of hackney coaches. 
The cabriolet or cab was for one passenger, who was protected 
by a high hood, which separated him from the driver sitting 
by his side. Hansom’s patent cab (1834) had a square body 
in a square frame, with wheels as high as the vehicle. In 
1836 Gillett and Chapman, improving on this model, pro- 
duced the modem hansom. Street tramways, though tried 
experimentally in the Bayswater Koad by an eccentric 
American genius, G. F. Train, for a short period in 1861, and 
at Birkenhead and elsewhere, were not used on a large scale 
in London till 1870, when the Tramways Act was passed. 

The fashionable family carriages in the period 1820-40 
wore yellow landaus, displaced in 1839 by 
the homely brougham, which allowed four carriages, 

to ride inside behind one horse. The dandy rode in a 
tilbury or curricle, which required two servants. There were 
also high four-horse phaetons, landaulets, Dennets, or 
Stanhope gigs, Clarences, Vis-k-vis. The middle and lower 
classes did not penetrate into Hyde Park at the fashionable 
hours, and then, as now, no hired cabs were there to detract 
from the brilliance of tho scene. 

The control of the traffic, which, had belonged to the 
“street-keeper” in most parts of London, passed in 1829 
to a new police force. There had been in 1818, 1822, and 

* C/. Dickens's account of it in “ Oliver Twist.” 
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1828 inquiries into the condition of the London police, which 
showed the organisation to he inadequate, 
aJitiquated, and indeed almost medieval in 
character. There was first the general police for 
the city, under the control of the Lord Mayor and aldermen, 
which consisted of a number of officers engaged in day or 
night patrol, whose duty it was to visit the watch-houses and 
supervise the officers appointed by the wards. Each ward 
appointed a certain number of beadles, constables, watchmen, 
and street-keepers, paid by a rate levied on the ward. The 
beadles were annually elected; the constables, who were 
chosen in rotation from the inhabitants of the ward, and were 
bound to attend the whole night at the watch-house, received 
no salary, but could hire substitutes from £8 15s. a year. 
Only in some wards was there an afternoon patrol, from about 
three or four p.m. till the night watch was set. The watch- 
men were appointed by the Alderman and Common Council 
of the ward, and since the Act of 181 7 care was taken to 
employ none but able-bodied men. Almost every ward 
had a street-keeper to regulate the traffic, who attended from 
eight a.m. till the patrol came on duty. Besides this central 
and local force in the City, there was the entirely separate 
police of the Dean and High Steward of Westminster, and 
local forces in each parish of Westminster. Further, there 
was the separate establishment of magistrates and clerks and 
police officers at Bow Street with a foot and horse patrol 
under their authority, who were established m 1805 to pre- 
vent highway robberies within twenty miles of London ; and 
also a separate organisation for the Thames police, and for 
six other police-coiurts. 

The Act of 1829 declared that the limited sphere of 
authority and the want of connection and co-operation rendered 
the force inadequate, wherefore a new force under the direct 
control of the Home Secretary was created, and London was 
mapped out into police districts, all obedient to two officials, 
who were at first called Justices of the Peace, and in 1839 
became Commissioners. In 185C the two Commissioners 
were replaced by one Commissioner and two Assistant-Com- 
missioners. The City of London was not to he one of the 
Metropolit^ police districts, but in 1839 it was secured that 
the police of the City should bo of the new type under the 
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control of the civic corporation. The original change was 
not brought about without a severe struggle with vested 
rights, and the scheme was believed to be part of a great 
plot to establish a military despotism. Cobbett raved 
against a police establishment d la Bourbon, with com- 
missaries at the head and with subaltern oflScers, with men 
in an uniform dress, and with others dressed like other 
2 ?eojde, going about into all companies and places, and 
communicating what they saw and heard to the commis- 
saries. By this system he believed that Sir Eobert Peel 
had laid the foundation of an Austrian slavery or of a 
dreadful convulsion. Ultimately, however, the principle of 
centralisation was applied to the whole country ; first by the 
Permissive Act of 1839, which allowed justices at Quarter 
Sessions to create a paid constabulary, and in 1856 this 
permission became compulsion. 


The fever heat which had carried the nation to the 


triumphant close of the great war was foUowod 
by a reaction in which every industry was 
depressed, every interest disajBfected. In 


J. OOLVILLE. 
ScotlaiLil. 


1812 the weavers of the west formed their first formidable 


combination against low wages and dear meal. They found 
it hard to exist on a weekly pittance of 8s. 6d. with meal 
at 3s. a peck But the Biot Act and the shooting down of 
luckless victims on the streets of Glasgow crushed disaffectiom 
Probably there were never so many destitute at one time in 
Edinburgh as in 1816 — a sad year for the poor, for the 
harvest had been unusually bad, foreign markets were glutted, 
and wheat was doubled in price. During the winter of 1819-20 
the Clyde was frozen over for months, and employment scarcely 
to bo hflid.' The starving weavers flocked to Edinburgh, where 
relief works had been started. The heads of the well-to-do 


classes wero stuffed with rumours of the secret drilling and 
arming of a vast Badioal horde, and everywhere yeomanry 
and sharp-shooters were volunteering against mob law. The 
eseitoment culminated in the Bojonymuir 
rising of April, 1820, a sort of Scottish Peterloo. 

It seems to have been a diabolical plot of the party in 
power to entrap the disaffected mto overt action. On tho 
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first Sunday of April all Glasgow was thrown into panic over 
a treasonable placard, calling upon the oppressed to assert 
their rights at the hazard of their lives” A Government spy 
induced about a hundred desperate weavers to march towards 
Carron, and after a weary trudge the famished band were set 
upon by cavalry from Stirling and taken prisoners. Throe of 
these deluded visionaries were tried and exe- 
seaitton^Triais, Q|;ited as leaders — Hardie, Baird, and Wilson. 

Carlyle, visiting Edward Irving in Glasgow 
immediately after the affair, says, “The Eadicals are quiet. 
How many lies have been told about them ! Poor wretches, 
they are to be pitied as well as condemned.” As a student in 
Edinburgh, he had just “ seen substantial burghers and other 
idle loyalists training themselves to the use of arms for sup- 
pressing imaginary revolts of the lower orders. Steel pills, 
though a very natural, are a very inefficient remedy for a 
decayed constitution.” 

To the great delight of the Tories, George IV. visited Edin- 
burgh in August, 1822. Scott’s adaptation of an 
“ Carle, now the king’s come ! ” was on 
every lip. He landed at Leith and held court 
at Holyrood amid a burst of romantic enthusiasm unknown 
since Prince Charlie’s entry into his northern capital It 
was calculated that one-seventh of the entire population 
feasted their eyes on their anointed king, whose sartorial 
sentiments must have been gratified by the magistrates’ 
command to the citizens to dress for the occasion in nankeen 
pants, white vest, St. Andrew cross in hat as a cockade, and 
blue coat with “ Welcome ” on its large gilt buttons. Christison 
saw it all as a lad, and very sensibly remarks — “ Sir Walter 
Scott as M.O. and costumier was responsible for spreading 
the common delusion of Englishmen and foreigners that 
Scotland is d Ticctiooi of Celtic ffighlcondcTsf an absurd 
delusion still growing in vogue daily. 

No part of the kingdom took a more earnest or intelligent 

evb of Reform. Scotland in the constitutional 

victory of 1832. With the opening century 
reforming principles had spread, mainly from the University 
and the Bar, and this through the influence of such men as 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Horner, Sir William Potty, and 
Lord John Kussell— all legitimate products of a Scottish 
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education in political reasoning. This was aU the Jhdl-e 
surprising as Edinburgh University was under the control of 
the Town Council. Tories to the backbono, while the Court of 
Session had always been an appanage of the landed interest 
A notable incident of 1817 was the appearance of an in- 
dependent weekly, the Scotfmian. Carlyle notes at the time 
that he had seen the first three numbers — “ all a little violent 
in their Whitj^inm.” Bitter partisan hostility was a feature of 
social life then. The scandalous licence of the Tory journals 
led to a fatal duel, the great sensation of the day, when 
Stewart of Uunoarn mortally wounded Boswell, son of 
Johnson’s biographer. Another sign of the times was the 
frequency of great political meetings to petition on public 
questions, culminating in a notable gathering in 1830 to 
congratulate the French on their successful revolution. 

The fate of the Reform Bill was followed with breath- 
less interest Charles, now Earl, Grey, had 
warmly supported Thomas Muir in 1793-94, 
while Lord John Russell had sat at the feet 
of Dugald Stewart, the Edinburgh Professor. A general illu- 
mination in Glasgow marked the second reading of the Bill 
in the Commons. But the news of its rejection in the Lords 
was received by a crowd of about ten thousand indignant 
citizens, waiting patiently at the Edinburgh post-office, while 
similar sights wero common in every considerable centre. 
When success was assiired, a lovely August day of 1832 saw 
Bruntsfiold Links and the Meadows covered with orderly 
processions and rejoicing spectators, all joining, with the 
earnest devotion of a Covenanters’ Sacrament, in the sublime 
strains of “ Scots Wha Hao ! ” 

The Church had long afforded the only open arena for 
advanced popiilar opinion. Moderatism and Dissent were now, 
thanks to fresh social problems, joined by a 
now power. Evangelicalism. These forces were ® ” 
respectively comervative, exohjmve, and restlessly aggreaswe. 
Moderatism, very much the creation of Principal Robertson, 
the historian, h^ been, in its best days, an immense power 
for good in liberalising thought and action. This is what a 
keen but not very friendly critic like young' Carlyle thought 
of its founder in 1824, when this once all-powerful move- 
ment was on the wane: “1 used to find in him a shrewd 
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system but not a great understanding, and no more heart 
than in my boot. He was a kind of Deist in the guise of a 
Calvinist priest, a portentous combination.” A new spirit broke 
in upon his well-ordered system when Chalmers began (181r5), 
in the densely peopled Tron parish of Glasgow, “ to excavate 
the heathen,” as he called the innovation. His week-day 
sermon, the Astronomical Discourses of his published works, 
was the first attempt to attract alike the religious and the 
literary public through the pulpit. His Sunday schools took 
up the movement which Dr. Burns, kindly minister of the 
neighbouring Barony parish, had inaugurated as early as 
1775, five years before Eaikes began work at Gloucester. 
The task upon which Chalmers and his eloquent assistant, 
Edward Irving, entered with such enthusiasm was the most 
notable social factor of the time. But an unkind fate has too 
often decreed that when some of Scotland’s greatest appeared 
— ^Knox, Henderson, Chalmers — the bitter warfare of church 
polity, and not social amelioration through Christian en- 
deavour, has been the question of the hour. 

George Burns, of Cunard fame (p. 399) and a pioneer of 
ocean travel, rapidly developed the work which Henry Bell 
began, and, thanks to his energy and enter- 
ogress. prise^ before 1830 his deep-sea steamers were 
running from the Clyde as far as Liverpool and Dublin. They 
were engined by Kobert Napier, a Glasgow blacksmith of great 
genius. In Aberdeen, HaU’s clippers were carrying emigrants 
over the globe. From Glasgow and Dundee the weaving of 
cotton and linen was overflowing into the fields, and the 
click of the shuttle was heard in every hamlet. Savings 
banks, set agoing through the Eev. H. Duncan of Euthwell 
in 1810, were helping the people to tide over the failures 
of 1826. The Union Canal (1822) connected Edinburgh and 
Glasgow; the Caledonian, the east and west sides of the 
island. Both cities were lit up by gas in 1818, and in the 
same year Edinburgh enjoyed her Crawley water, brought 
by gravitation from springs in the Pentland Hills. Magnifi- 
cent new approaches adorned the city, 1823-27. Her School 
of Arts (1821) was spreading the technical education which 
the Andersonian People’s College in Glasgow had begun, while 
to the activity of her medical teaching was due the Anatomy 
Act (1829), which followed the revelations of 1828 (p. 66). 
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Fob many years about this time there was great and 
widespread distress, arising partly from the 
stagnation of business after the conclusion 
of the Continental wars, and partly from the 
pitiless exactions of landlords, middlemen, and tithe-proctors. 
The misery culminated in 1822, when there was a general 
failure of the potato crop. There was much disturbance 
among the staiwing and despairing peasantry, and there were 
numerous outrages, followed by the usual coercion acts with 
wholesale arrests and prosecutions, without the least effect in 
producing tranquillity ; and the country was kept down only 
by an array almost as large as if it had just been conquered 
in a successful invasion. 


In 1823 the “Catholic Association" was founded by 
O’Connell and Bichard Lalor Shell, and soon 
spread through the whole country. The 
expenses were paid by what was called 
“ Catholic Rent,” a contribution of a penny a week from 
each member; and this organisation was the chief agency 
by which Emancipation was ultimately carried. In 1828 
Mr. Vosey Fitzgerald, Member of Parliament for Clare, having 
accepted oflico, had to seek re-election, and O’Connell 
determined to oppose him. He knew well that he could 
not enter Parliament, for the admission oath was such as 


no Catholic could take; but he wished to bring before the 
electors of Groat Britain the hardship and absurdity of 
disfranchising a constituency because the chosen member 
refused to swear that his own religion was false. Notwith- 
standing tho crushing influence of the landlords he was 
returned by an iimnense majority. The Government were 
now gi'oatly alarmed, and all tho more so when they heard 
that the Catholic Association wore preparing to retuin 
Catholic members all through Ireland. Wellington and 
Peel gave way, and introduced a Bill, which after a stormy 
debate was carried in tho Commons. The opposition was 
stiU more violent in the Lords; but Wellington ended the 
matter by declaring that they should choose between 
Emancipation and Civil War; whereupon the Bill passed, 
and received the royal assent on April 13th, 1829. The 
Act contained one provision, raising the franchise in Ireland 
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from 40s. to £10 ; tliougli tlie qualification for England 
remained at 40s. (p. 8). By the Emancipation Act a new oath 
was framed which Catholics might take ; and at the General 
Election of 1830, O’Connell and several other Catholics 
were returned. 

Hitherto the primary education aided by the State in 
Ireland was exclusively for Protestants; and 

Edu^-SSn. Catholic children could not attend the public 
schools, as they would have to join classes 
receiving Protestant religious instruction. This state of 
things was remedied in 1831, when the system of National 
Education was founded, which Catholics were able to take 
advantage of, inasmuch as it provided for separate religious 
instruction for children of different religious denominations. 
This measure turned out very successful; for since 1831 
both the Government subsidies and the number of schools 
have gone on increasing year by year. 

After the great Eeform Bill had passed for England in 
1832, a corresponding Bill was introduced 
Eeform of 1832 . Ireland in the same year. But though 

the Irish members led by O’Connell and Sheil had materially 
aided the Government in passing the English measure, the 
Irish BUI was narrow and unsatisfactory. The franchise 
was limited to tenants of £50 a year and leaseholders of 
£10 a year for 99 years. The Irish leaders attempted to 
have the franchise restored to the 40s. freeholders; but the 
ministers had the amendment voted down (p. 11). 

Of all the payments exacted from the peasantry tithes 
were the most bitterly resented; for their 
gross injustice was obvious to the most 
ignorant. The Protestant clergy lived comfortably all 
through the country, and ministered on Sundays in decent 
well-kept churches to congregations of perhaps half a 
dozen, or less ; for all which the Catholic people were forced 
to pay — to support the clergy and keep the churches in 
repair; while their own priests lived in poverty, and cele- 
brated Mass to overflowing congregations in thatched cabins 
or in the open air. And whenever tithe-payment was not 
at once forthcoming, the tithe-proctors seized and carried 
off the poor people’s cows, fowls, bed-clothes, kettles, or 
anything they could lay hands on. At length, about the 


TitlieWar. 
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year 1830, a vehement movement arose almost simultaneously 
against tithes — quite a spontaneous uprising, not incited by 
leaders or agitators from outside ; and for some years a 
destructive “tithe war” raged, especially in the south ot 
Ireland. The military and police were called out to support 
the proctors, and there were frequent conflicts, with great 
loss of life. But even when a seizure was made, it commonly 
turned out useless; for no one dared bid for any seized 
article set up for sale ; or if by chance a sale was effected, 
tho purchasers were pretty sure to suffer outrage of some 
sort The proctors were everywhere pursued with vengeance, 
often mutilated, and sometimes killed. Then came, ot 
course, a Coercion Act ; and the military engaged in this 
warfare formed quite a large army; yet they succeeded in 
collecting only a small fraction of the total sum assessed, 
and even that at a cost far exceeding the amount collected. 
Hundreds of the Protestant clergy received little or nothing, 
and were reduced to destitution, seldom through any fault 
of their own, for they were the victims of an unjust and 
unwise institution j and tho Government had to come to their 
relief by advancing a million on loan. At length, some years 
later (1838), the tithes wore put on the landlords instead 
of the tenants, which terminated the tithe war. 

A UTSOJRITIM.’-lBU-im, 

GENB3U£ HISlOIbT. 

Spenoor Walpole, ^istori/ of England; Harriet Maridueau, KistDiy oftheEeace; 
May, Comtitntional JIUtorij ; Tyfle, Modmi Europe; Debidour, Histoire Eiplo- 
mntiqm de V Europe; Molesworth, J^iatory of tho Eeform Bill; Wheeler, SUtory of 
JntUa ; Duke of Buckingliam, Mtnmiro of tho Court of tho Itegonoy ; Corrospondmeo 
of TJUliain IV. mid Emrl Groy ; Le Strange, Corrospotidenea of Earl Qroy md Mm. 
dolMmx; Grevillo, Mmoira; CroJeor Eapera ; PolUw, Life of Lord Sidmuth; 
TwisR, Life of Lord Eldon ; Alison, Lives of Lord Londonderry and Sir 0. Stewart ; 
Yonge, L%fe of Lord Liverpool; Stapylton, George Cmning and Mia Tima and 
Canning's SpoeeJm^ Feel, A/avioCr^and bis Correspondonoo, edited by 0. S. Parker; 
Henios, Life of J. C. Mernea ; Torrens, Life of Lord Melbourne ; Sanders, 
Melhowrne Eapers ; Sir I). Le Marohont, Life of Lord Althorp ; Eronghmn's Life 
and Turns ; Spenoer Walpole, Life of Lord John Eimell; Pit^atriok, O'QoimelVa 
Correapondmee ; Mettemich, Memoirs. 

BPBOIAJj BXmJBOTS. 

JTaval Iliatory and Chmoh History. See list appended to ch. zziv. 

Litei^atwre^ 1815-1885. — Saintsbnry, Nineteenth Oentmp LiUratw’e^ for the snb- 
jeot generally. In poetry the growth, of Tennyson’s genius is lucidly exhibited 
in Mr. Arthur Waugh’s Tennyson: A Study tfhis Life mid Work. For an acute 
and valuable, though not unprejudiced, criticisni of Macaulay’s prose style, chap. ii. 
of the late J. Cotter Morrison’s Maoaulay English Men of Letters ” Series) may 
be consulted with advantage ; and an appredation of Carlyle’s literary charaoteristios, 
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and. of his past and pxesent relation to the thought of tha ag^ will he found in the 
introduction to the Centenary Edition of his works. 

Grcoloffif, 1815-1885.— Besides the more special works mentioned in the text, the 
following wiU he found useful: — J. Playfair, Sioffraphical jlccowit of Icrnies 
Sutton; J. Phillips, Memoirs of WUham Smith ; A, Geikie, Life of Sir Loderich J. 
Murchison, 2 vols. ; J. W. Clark and T. McK. Hughes, Life and Letter's of the 
Mev. Adam Scdgxeich, 2 vols, ; Life, Letters, and Journal of Sir Q, Lyell, edited 
hy Mrs. Jjyell, 2 vols. ; T. G, Bonney, Lyell and Modem Geology ; A. Geikie, Life 
of Sir A, Eamsay, and Letters of 7. -B. Jukes; E. Darwin, Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, 3 vols. ; W. D. Conybeare and W. Phillips, Outline of the Geology 
of England and Wales', H, B. Woodward, The Geology of England and TFales. The 
details of the development of the subject will be found in the publications of the 
Geological Bociely; first in the Tra7isacttons (18H-«56), and the Troeeedings 
(1826-46), and then in the Quarteidy Journal (vol. i., 1845). To these may be 
added Mejnoirs and other publications of the Geological Survey, and the annual 
volume of the Palseontological Society. 

Art, Chemistry, Textiles.— See chaps, xxii., xxiii. and xxiv. respectively. 

Medicine, — ^The General History of Meiicme in the earlier part of the century may 
be read in ^zi^e^sAuiohiographiealEecolUetims of the Medical Erofessioii, 1874, H.); 
in Dr, C. J. B. Williams’ Memorials of Life and Work, 1884 ; and in Sir Robert 
Chiistison’s Info, ed. by his sons (1885-86). The condition of the schools of 
anatomy before tiie passing of the Anatomy Act is well described in Lonsdale’s Life 
of Edbert Kmx. The professional reader may refer with advantage to the Report of 
the Select Committee on Anatomy (folio 1832), and to J. Blake Bailey, Diary of 
a Eesurrectiomst (1896). The evil effects of intramural interment can only be 
adeQLuately appreciated hy reading the disgusting details given in the Report of 
the Select Committee upon the effect of the interment of bodies in Towns (1842). 
Sir Thomas Longmorc has prefixed a short history of the Army MsdiDal Service to 
his Manual of Amhulance Transport, ed. 2, hy Surg.-Capt. W. A. Morris, A.M.S., 
1893. Sir Tohn Simon has published an admirable history of English Sanitary 
Institutions (Lond., 1890); whilst the history of Dentistry has been written by 
Alfred TTill (Lond., 1877), and the history of the Medical Education of Women 
by Miss Sophia J ex-Bloke (12mo, 1880), 

Agriculture, 1802-1846.— William Oobbett, Tow in the Northern Counties, Eieral 
Eides; Journal of the Royal Agnmltxvral Sodety of Engltmd, Ist Settles; Harriet 
Martmeau, Sistory of the Thirty Tears* Teace] Sir George NichoUs, Sisiory of the 
English Door Law, and On the Cofndition of the Agricultural Labourer ; Sir Robert Feel, 
Speech on the Repeal of the Corn Laws in the Souse of Co^nmons, 1846 ; G. R. Porter, 
Trogress of the Nation, 1843 ; A. Prentice, Sistory <f the Anti- Gorn-Lmo League j 
Reports of Select Committees on the Operation of the Poor Laws^ 1817, 1834, 1844, 
and on Agriculture (see below) ; J. E. Thorold Rogers, Sistory of Agriculture and 
Tnces, and Six Centiwies of Work and Wages; Russell M. Garnier, Sistory of the 
English Landed Gentry, and Annals of the Biitish Reasantry, 

Economic Sistory, 1802-1886. — The most imp'ortant materials are to he found in 
Reports of various Parliamentary Oonunittees and Commissions, especially on 
Agriculture in 1821, 1822, and 1833 ; on Machin&ry in 1824 ; on the Door Laws in 
1821, 1834, 1843, 1845, 1847, and 1849 ; on Finance and Cim-enoy 1828, and 

1841 ; on Children in Factories, 1816, 1833, 1842, and 1883 ; on the Coal Ti'ade in 
1830, 1844, and 1871; on Franwworh Knitters in 1845 ; on Sandloom Weavers in 
1839 and 1840 ; on Joint Stock Companies in 1844. To the list given in Yol. Y., 
p. 613, we may add S. andB. Webb, Sistory of Trade Vnims ; Holyoake, Sistory of 
Co-operation; Prome Wilkinson, Friendly Sodeties i Q( 0 ^\^&si,Foreign Exchanges, and 
the works on Economics hy Mill, Marshall, Walker, Ceims, Jevons, Bagehot, etc. 
There are many important papers in the Joimial of the Statistical Society, hut any 
adequate list of authoiitiBS would occupy more space than can be afforded here. 

Social Life and Scottish Sstory.—See oh. xxiii. Ireland,^See ch. xxiv. 



CHAPTEK XXII. 

FBOQRESS AND REACTION. 1832-1846. 

The troubles of the Grey Ministry by no means ended with 
the reform of Parliament The new House 
was eager for further changes, but the^9Z® 
Government, confused by conflicting demands TrouDie in Ireland, 
and divided against itself, introduced large 
and ill-considered Bills. Ireland, besides, blocked the way 
to English legislation. More formidable than O’Connell’s 
Bepeal agitation was the war against tithes (p. 108), supported 
by organised outrage. After a disastrous attempt to collect 
the unpopular tax itself the Government passed a Composi- 
tion Bill, which by securing the advances to the Irish clergy 
on a land tax invited further resistance to the law. Lord 
Althorp’s Irish Church Bill, again, was reduced to a dis- 
appointing fragment, which suppressed a few sees and docked 
the incomes of others. He dropped the Appropriation clause, 
permitting the use of surplus moneys for secular purposes. 
The terrific indictment of O’Connell by the Chief Secretary, 
Stanley, secured the passage of a drastic Irish Coercion Bill, 
but he was shortly afterwards transferred to the Colonial 
Office to mollify the resentment of the Liberator. 

Stanley proceeded to carry a Bill abolishing slavery in 
the West Indies. A plan for gradual ad- 
mission to freedom had been tried, but 
neither planters nor negroes accepted it 
loyally, and it was far from satisfying Sir Thomas EoweU 
Buxton and his fellow-enthusiasts. Stanley’s Bill secured 
immediate freedom for all children of six years of f^e and 
under. The rest were to serve a twelve years’ apprentice- 
ship; but this expedient was abandoned after four years’ 
disheartening experiment. The planters received the com- 
fortable compensation of £20,000,000.. 
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Lord Althorp bungled his Budget, being defeated on a 
motion for the reduction of the malt tax by 
The Ba^^Charter ouLB-half. He was driven to threaten the 
House with a general property and income 
tax, and Opposition votes turned the scale. The Government, 
however, renewed its contract with the Bank of England 
for twenty-one years, and made bank-notes legal tender, in 
spite of an irrational outcry against the possible depreciation 
of paper. 

The session of 1834 found the Grey Ministry tottering. 

Lord Durham, after insulting his father-in- 
resigned because it was not suffi- 
ciently Kadical. There followed the retire- 
ment of Stanley and the more Conservative members, who 
were frightened by a motion of Mr. Ward’s on the Irish 
Church, embodying the principle of the Appropriation clause. 
Finally, the meddlesomeness of Lord Brougham and tho 
blundering indiscretion of Mr. Littleton, the new Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, produced hopeless mismanagement 
over the renewal of the Irish Coercion Act. Lord Althorp 
persisted in resigning, and in July Lord Grey declared the 
administration at an end. 

On Lord Melbourne, who judiciously declined to form a 
Coalition Cabinet with Peel and Stanley, fell 
thankless task of patching together the 
old Cabinet, with the assistance of Althorp. 
Before the prorogation of Parliament the Bill for the reform 
of the Poor Law passed (p. 221). It dealt with a rate exceed- 
ing £8,000,000 and a lax system of relief that was fast de- 
moralising the agricultural labourer. The new Act grouped 
parishes together, and established central workhouses, 
governed by Poor Law Guardians. It permitted the con- 
tinuance of out-door relief for the aged and deserving under 
severe restrictions. Finally, it abolished the Law of Settle- 
ment, which prohibited removals from one district to another 
in search of work (Vols. IV., p. 477 ; V., p. 133). 

Lord Brougham occupied the recess with a vainglorious 
campaign in Scotland, during which he 
succeeded in picking a quarrel with Lord 
Durham. The proceeding was scandalous, 
and it confirmed the King in his desire to be rid of the 
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Ministry. He found his opportunity yrhen Lord Althorp, 
on the death of his father, was removed to the Upper 
House. Melbourne was summoned to Brighton, and was told 
that the Duke of Wellington would be requested to form 
an Administration. 

During these eventful years the strenuous diplomacy of 
Lord Palmerston had strengthened the credit 
of the country abroad. After tedious nego- 
tiations he succeeded in saving Belgium, 
which had risen in revolt against the House of Orange after 
the J Illy revolution, from being overrun by the Dutch on the 
one hand, and from becoming a French province on the other. 
The candidature of the Due de Nemours, a son of Louis 
Philippe, seemed likely to embroil England and France in 
war, but it was averted by Palmerston’s firmness. He also ex- 
acted satisfaction from Dom Miguel, the Absolutist ruler in 
Portugal, who had seized British vessels ; and his moral support 
of the cause of Donna Maria went far to secure its ultimate 
success. In Spain he promptly recognised Isabella as against 
Don Carlos, and in April, 1834, a Quadruple Treaty was signed 
by England, France, Spain and Portugal by which those four 
Powers bound themselves to compel the two pretenders to 
withdraw from the Peninsula. The British Legion, however, 
which was allowed to volunteer for Spanish service under an 
Order-in-Oouncil, was disbanded after exploits the reverse of 
glorious. Nor was Palmerston able to prevent the Porte, 
alarmed by Mehemet All’s rapid conquest of Syria, from 
surrendering itself to Eussia, tied hand and foot by the 
Treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi (1833). He protested against it, 
as he protested against the abolition of constitutional liberties 
in Poland, but without avail 

The news of Melbourne’s dismissal reached Sir Eobert 
Peel at Eome. Pending his arrival, the Duke 
held no fewer than four offices, but he at-once 
surrendered the Premiership to Peel A 
Minisfry was formed including Wellington as Foreign Secre- 
tary, Aberdeen at the Colonial Office, ,and Goulbum at the 
Home Office. Peel recommended a dissolution, and issued the 
Tamworth Manifesto, which accepted the Eefrrm Bill as “ a 
final and irrevocable settlement,” and advocated "a careful 
review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical” The election 

I — ^Voi.VI. 
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failed to turn the balance of parties, and when Parliament 
met (February 19th, 1835) the Opposition carried Mr, 
Abercromby for the Speakership against Mr. Manners Sutton. 
Peel nevertheless fought that brilliant political campaign 
known as his “hundred days” before Lord John Russell 
defeated him on a motion embodying the principle of the 
Appropriation clause. “I certainly never remember,” wrote 
Charles GreviUe, “ a victory for which Te Deii/m was chanted 
with so faint and joyless a voice.” 

Lord Melbourne's second Ministry excluded Brougham, 
who had rendered himself impossible as a 
.MBibSSSJioSteiiry. colleague. For the most part it was com- 
posed of old materials, Mr. Spring Rice be- 
coming Chancellor of the Exchequer in place of Lord 
Althorp. It had no majority independent of O'Connell, and 
was, in consequence, terribly weak. The Bill, however, for 
the reform of Municipal Corporations was carried before the 
close of the Session. It abolished much con- 
pdSm abS and corruption, establishing in each 

corporate town a mayor, annually elected, 
and a town council for the management of borough fimds. 
An amendment introduced in the House of Lords preserved 
their privileges to existing freemen. London was left un- 
touched owing to the power of its vested interests. 

Otherwise the record of the Ministry for the remainder ot 
the reign was one of failure. It carried a Bill legalising the 
marriage of Dissenters, and a measure for the 
TO commutation of English tithe into a rent- 
charge based on the price of com for seven 
years. But the Irish Tithe Bill was abandoned after the 
Appropriation clause had been rejected by the House of 
Lords, and a similar fate attended the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill. The English Church Bates Bill was 
introduced early in the session of 1837, but it had not become 
law when, on June 20th, William IV. died. His hostility to 
the Whig party had latterly been most pronounced. 

The accession of a Queen but eighteen years old, whose 
dignity and modesty delighted everybody, 
helped to strengthen the Ministry for the 
time being. Lord Melbourne set himself to 
form her mind, and discharged a delicate duty to universal 
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admiration. The Government, after a general election, still 
lay at the mercy of Peel and Lord Lyndhurst on the one 
hand, and of O’Connell on the other. In the session of 1838 
it passed the Irish Poor Law Bill, establishing a system 
analogous to that in England. The Irish Tithe Bill (p. 109) 
also became law after the Appropriation clause, on which the 
Whigs had staked their political reputation, had been rejected 
by the House of Lords, and the Government 
had tamely acquiesced in the rebuff. In 1840 L»*iaiation. 
the Irish Corporation Bill got clear of the House at last, after 
the Opposition had transformed it into what was practically 
a new measure. But though the Government displayed 
vacillation in ParUament, its Irish administration, tbanTra 
mainly to the Under-Secretary, Thomas Drummond, was 
most able and sympathetic. 

Whig finance, as represented by Mr. Spring Rice, was 
deplorably bad. In 1839 he took up the 
reform of penny postage (p. 239)— a question 
bi'onglit to tlie front by the persistency of 
Rowland HUl— but it resulted at first in a loss to the 
revenue, and his Budgets gave a series of deficits. 

Trade was slack and employment scarce. The working 
classes, among whom trade-unionism had 
been rapidly spreading, thought that sweep- 
ing legislative reforms were the only remedy. A People’s 
Charter was framed (p. 224) containing six points:— (1) 
universal suffiage ; (2) the ballot ; (3) annual ParUaments ; 
(4) the abolition of the property qualification for members 
of PMliament;_(6) payment of members; (6) equal electoral 
districts. Their nominal leader was an empty braggart, 
Foargus O’Connor, but behind him lurked a Physical Force 
party. _ After a National Petition had failed to secure the 
attention of Parliament, the extremists gained the upper 
hand. Riots occurred at Bumingham and elsewhere, and 
there was a pitched battle with the military and police in 
the streets of Newport. The severe punishment administered 
to Frost and his fellow-agitators gave pause to Chartism 
for awhile. 

The two provinces of Canada were drifting into rebellion 
at the beginning of the reign, chiefly from the mutual 
jealousies of the French and English populations. Upper 
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Canada -was sared by the resource of the Governor, Sir Francis 
Head, who threw himself on the loyalty of 
the militia. In the Lower Province, Sir John 
Colbome put down the rising with British 
troops. Thereupon, the Government resolved to send out 
Lord Durham, armed with special powers. He promptly 
issued an ordinance by which eight Canadians were trans- 
ported to Bermuda, and Papineau and fourteen more, who had 
fled the country, sentenced to death. Brougham forced upon 
the Government the diaaUowal of the ordinance, and Durham, 
who had left it without a word of information, resigned and 
came home. However, he had signed a “Beport on the 
Administration of Canada,” drawn up by Charles BuUer, 
which gave full constitutional liberties to the colonists, and 
the appointment of an able Governor in Lord Sydenham put 
an end to discontent. Shortly afterwards the beginnings of 
constitutionalism were established in Australia, when, in 

1840, New South Wales was permitted to elect two-thirds of 
its Council 

In May, 1839, the Whig Ministry was beaten on the Jamaica 
Bill, and resigned. Peel, who was summoned by 
Queen, clumsily insisted that the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber should simultaneously give 
up their appointments. The Queen absolutely refused, and the 
Whigs returned to place though not to power. They lingered 
long enough to see the Queen happily married (February lOth, 
1840) to the husband of her choice. Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and to produce a Budget, Sir Francis 
Baring’s, imposing a low fixed duty on com, 
instead of the sliding scale. But that con- 
version was too sudden to be sincere. Defeated 
in Parliament on a vote of want of confidence, they were 
placed in a considerable minority at the general election of 

1841. The opportunity for which Peel had been patiently 
waiting had come to him at last. 

Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy had been, as always^ bold and 
effective. He did away with the Treaty of 
'oaeSonT Hunkiar Skelessi, by concluding (July 15th, 
1840) the Quadrilateral Treaty, whereby Eng- 
land, Russia, Austria, and Prussia bound themselves to protect 
the Porte against agression But France — ^where sympathy 
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ran strongly with. Mehemet Ali, who had overrun Syria. — 
resented this arrangement, and prepared for war. Fortu- 
nately, Louis Philippe had more prudence than his Ministers. 
He dismissed the Thiers Cabinet and appointed instead a 
colourless Ministry under Guizot and Marshal Soult. The 
hold of Mehemet Ali on Syria proved, besides, to be ex- 
ceedingly feeble. Beyrout was bombarded by the allies in 
November. A month later Acre fell and the Pasha sub- 
mitted. 

Fear of Russia had meantime driven the Government into 
interference in Afghanistan. Dost Mohammed, who had 
received a Russian embassy, was dethroned, and the puppet 
Shah Sujah installed in his place. The Afghans rose, and 
massacred the British force that had been 
stationed at Cabul after treacherously 
promising that it should be allowed to retire. 

Sir Robert Sale, however, made an heroic defence at 
Jellalabad, General Nott held Candahar, and the disaster 
was ultimately avenged by General Pollock On the other 
hand, a war with China was forced on England by the high- 
handed conduct of Commissioner Lin, who confiscated 20,000 
chests of opium. After tedious operations, and still more 
tedious negotiations, peace was declared in 1842, whereby we 
acq[uired Hong-Kong, and five ports were opened to commerce. 

Peel’s second Cabinet contsdned tried Conservative politi- 
cians in the Duke of Wellington ^who did not 
take office), Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, 

' Goulbum, the Chancellor of the Excheq[uer, 

and Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary. Of the Whig 
soceders Stanley became Colonial Secretary, Graham Home 
Secretary, and Lord Ripon, formerly Lord Goderich, President 
of the Board of Trade. The Ministry seemed likely to last a 
generation. But Peel’s hand was forced by the agitation of 
the Anti-Com Law League, which hod eloquent spokesmen 
in Mr. Villiors within the House, and in Cobden and Bright 
outside it. He had been returned to uphold Protection; ho 
was rapidly forced to abandon that principle. The financial 
measures .of 1842 modified the sliding scale, ^ ^ 

imposed an mcomo tax of 7d. in the pound, 
and reduced duties on 760 articles. The eflect was to annoy 
the agriculturists without conciliating the Corn-Law Repealers. 
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The Budget of the following year contained, nevertheless, a 
further reduction of duties, notably that on timber. 

In the session of 1842 Lord Ashley carried a Bill for- 
bidding the employment of women, and 

F^ry- mus limiting that of children in mines and col- 
lieries (p. 229). Next year. Sir James Graham 
was forced by him to introduce a Bill lessening the labour and 
providing for the instruction of children in factories. The 
education clauses created such a clamour that the Bill had to 
be dropped. It passed in the session of 1844, without the 
obnoxious clauses, the hours of labour being fixed at ten, 
much to Lord Ashley’s indignation. 

In Ireland Peel found himself confronted by a revival of 
the Kepeal agitation (p. 247). O’Connell was 

Feel’s IriBlL Policy. ^ i. • n* ’ru ^ 

still its mouthpiece, but m aluance with him 
were Thomas Davis, Charles Gavau Duffy, and other excitable 
youths, calling themselves “Young Ireland,” and favouring 
rebellion in their noisy verse. A series of monster meetings 
tried the patience of the Executive, and in October, 1893, a 
gathering at Clontarf was j)roclaimed. The arrest of O’Connell 
followed, and he was condemned for conspiracy, but the 
House of Lords reversed the verdict. His reputation had 
suffered a blow from which it never recovered. Young 
Ireland broke with him, and in 184T he died on his way to 
Borne. To repress disorder Feel carried a stringent Irish 
Arms Act. He also appointed a strong Commission of Inquiry 
under Lord Devon to investigate the land question, and it pre- 
sented a searching report As a palliative to Roman Catholic 
grievances in Ireland he increased the grant to Maynooth 
College, and established the three “ godless ” Queen’s Colleges. 
The Protestant outcry, led by Sir Robert Inglis, was long and 
loud, and Mr. Gladstone, the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, resigned from motives that were not particularly 
intelligible. 

Lord Aberdeen conducted foreign affairs safely and un- 
sensationaUy. Friendship with France inspired 
his policy, and except for an absurd quarrel 
about Mr. Pritchard, a missionary and British 
consul at Tahiti, whom the French admiral ejected from the 
island, relations ran smoothly enough. He also ended a 
troublesome dispute with the United States by despatching 
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a special embassy under Lord Ashburton, which settled the 
Canadian frontier on terms that were reasonably equitable to 
both sides (1842). The controversy over the Oregon boun- 
dary was sharper, and President Polk threatened war. How- 
ever, after an interval of tension, negotiations were resumed, 
and in 1846 both parties signed a treaty which left Vancouver 
Island to the English, and admitted the two nations to the 
Columbia river. 

Lord Ellenborough, a Governor-General whose boastfulness 
detracted from his ability, had meanwhile 
despatched Sir Charles Napier to conquer 
Soinde. He defeated the Ameers at Miani 
(February 23rd, 1843), and annexed the province to the 
Bombay Presidency. The Governor-General, however, came 
to loggerheads with the Directors, and in the following year 
he was replaced by Lord Hardinge. The collapse of the 
Sikh empire on the death of Eunjeet Singh was followed by 
tho invasion of British territory. Our forces under Sir Hugh 
Gough wore hard put to it before the victory of Sobraon 
secured a treaty of peace, by which the child Duleep Singh 
was recognised as ruler of the Punjaub, with Sir Henry 
Lawrence as Kosident. 

The followers of Peel were becoming increasingly suspicious 

of his Free Trade tendencies. The first to 

_ 1 XT Tx T 1 • t Young England, 

revolt wore the Young England party, with 

Mr. Disraeli and Lord J^ohn Manners as its most prominent 
members. They began to attack Peel in the session of 1844, 
'which was marked by a Budget abolishing the import 
and export duties on wo6L In the same year Mr. Qnulbum 
conTorted a great part of the National Debt from to 3 per 
cent., and renewed the Bank Charter Act on terms that com- 
pelled tho Bank of England to keep an adequate gold reserve 
and limited the issues of the country banks 
(p. 228). Discontent rose higher in 1845 when 
Pool, taking charge of tho Budget, abolished the 
duty on raw cotton and 429 other articles, but did nothing, so 
the country members complained, for tho agricultural interest. 
In tho autumn the potato crop failed throughout Ireland, 
and grave differences of opinion divided the Cabinet When 
Pool insisted on tho suspension of the Corn Laws by an Order- 
in- Council, and their gradual abolition, Stanley and the Duke 
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of Buccleuch resigned. Peel went down to Windsor and 
placed his own resignation in the Queen’s hands. Lord John 
Russell, however, failed to form a Government owing to the 
refusal of Lord Grey, the son of the Reform Premier, to serve 
with Lord Palmerston, and Peel returned to office, replacing 
Stanley by Mr. Gladstone. On January 27th, 1846, he unfolded 
his plan, the proposal being that after the 1st of February, 
1849, corn should be taxed at Is. the quarter. Before that 
date the duty was to range between 10s. and 4s., according to 
price. Rallying round Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli, 
the Protectionists fought Peel with the resolution and vindic- 
tiveness of despair. Supported by Whig votes, however, Peel 
carried the third reading of the Com Bill by a majority of 98, 
after a speech in which he assigned the merit of the economic 
revolution to Mr. Cobden. On the 25th of June the Protec- 
tionists found their revenge by joining the Opposition in 
voting against the second reading of the Irish Coercion Bill, 
and the Ministry fell. The system of party government 
seemed in imminent danger of disintegration. 


During the Napoleonic war money had been lavished 
by Parliament upon every branch of the 
service. But when the troops 
1815 - 1864 .’ returned in 1818 from the occupation of 
Prance they found that the nation had 
grown weary of the soldiers to whose prowess in a 
great measure was due the proud position which England 
held among the nations of Europe. In peace time 
the army was virtually unrepresented in the Cabinet, 
and thus there was no minister to defend it against the 
attacks of the economists, who insisted upon an enormous 
reduction in military expenditure, carried 
**!tftwwSeiS)T* complete disregard for military 

efficiency. The army was starved, both as 
regards the numbers in its ranks, and the supply of stores 
in its arsenals. So ruthlessly indeed was its pcTsownel cut 
down that in 1821 only 101,000^ men were left to defend 
the whole of the British possessions throughout the world. 
The Militia were disbanded, the "Volunteers ceased to exist; 

* Exclusive of the Company’s troops in India. 
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thus behind the small regular army there were absolutely 
no reserves. Not more than half the troops were quartered 
in the United Kingdom ; about 20,000 were in India, and the 
remainder garrisoned the colonies. It is said that the Duke 
of Wellington purposely stationed a very large proportion 
of tho army out of England in order to keep them out of the 
sight of the public, among whom the old unreasoning dread 
of a standing army was still strong. Whether this is true or 
not, the fact remains that the policy of scattering the army 
in weak detachments throughout the British Empire was 
continued until 1870, when concentration, not dissemination, 
becamo the leading principle in the distribution of the forces. 

As regards stores, Wellington himself in his celebrated 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, written in 1847, 
admitted that the supplies of guns, carriages, DBflDiBncyin 

•i.- j -7 e 1 Stores and 

arms, ammunition, and matmel of every de- Home Garrison. 

scription wore very inadequate, as successive 
Govornnionts had been in the habit of disposing of these stores 
in order to reduce the amount of money which Parliament was 
annually asked to grant for military purposes. At this time 
war with Franco a 2 )peared imminent, yet only 30,000 men 
wore stationed in tho United Kingdom, a garrison which in 
tho Duke’s own words “ would not afford a sufficient number 
of men for the more occupation and defence, on the 
breaking out of war, of the works constructed for the 
defence of tho dockyards and naval arsenals, without leaving 
a single man disposable” to take the field. Lord Pal- 
merston in 1846 had wamod his colleagues in the Cabinet 
that “ this onipiro is existing only by sufferance and by the 
forboaranco of other powers." But neither the energy of 
Lord Palmerston, tho authority of tho Duke of Wellington, 
nor tho exertions of Sir John Burgoyne, could awaken the 
nation from its dreams of universal and unending peace. 
It was not until 1851 that England was roused into a sem- 
blanco of activity by tho election of a nephew of the Great 
Napoleon to the Presidency of the French Eepublie. 
llion tho Militia was revived, and 80,000 
men speedily woro enrolled in this the con- 
Btitutional force of the country, wmle some of tue Bimtia. 
steps were taken towards increasing the 
scanty numbers of the reserve of pensioners, instituted a few 
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years previously. For tke first time since 1815 an attempt 
was made to g‘ive some practical training in the field to the 
army at home. In 1853 8,000 men were assembled under 
canvas at Chobham. The officers and the men, no doubt, 
profited by their novel experiences in camp ; but the Com- 
missariat learned nothing, for the troops never ventured a 
day’s march from the encampment; their horses and their 
carts were hired by the day, and their supplies were delivered 
on the spot by London contractors. 

For many years after Waterloo the army was thoroughly 
unprogressive ; it rested on the laurels gained in the great 
war, and the best regiments were considered to be those 
which most closely adhered to the Peninsular standard. 
In some ways, indeed, the policy of the Horse Guards 
was distinctly retrograde. During the stress 
France, men had been 
allowed the option of enlisting for unlimited 
service or for comparatively short periods ; but in 1829 those 
hmited engagements were discontiniied, and men were only 
enrolled for life-long service. As a great privilege, soldiers 
of thoroughly good character were permitted to purchase 
their discharge ; as a punishment, men of especially bad 
character were expelled from the ranks with ignominy ; 
but for the average private, until he should be invalided 
out of the army, there was no prospect beyond a life 
spent in unmeaning and monotonous details. Thus in 1829 

“ it took the whole of a man's time to clean his things ! His lock was 
bright ; his while trowsers were pipe-clayed ; ho was three-parts pipe-clay, 
brass-ball, and blacking.” 

If quartered in India, a soldier had, at any rate, the 
chance of the excitement of active service, for there were 
frequent campaigns in the East; but if his corps was 
in Europe or the Colonies, he dragged out his existonco 
under conditions which to us appear simply revolting. 
The barrack -rooms were overcrowded, often without 
fireplaces; and until the Duke of Wellington becamo 
Barracks Commander-in- Chief, each bed was shared 
by two soldiers. In many barracks the beds 
Vrere arranged in tier&, like berths on board a ship. To 
each man the Duke allotted a separate bed, and thus 
redressed a great abuse ; but another and a far greater 
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evil remained for many years umremedied. No separate 
quarters wore provided for married soldiers ; they "were 
obliged to live with their wives and children in the general 
barrack-rooms. The only partitions which gave these 
families even a partial privacy were extemporised out of 
rugs and blankets hung round their beds. On board the 
tnuisports decency was even more outraged than on shore, 
for at sea the women and children slept in hammocks, 
slung among those of the men, without even a screen to 
separate them. In bairacks the washing appliances seem to 
have been even more scanty than the sleeping accommodation. 
An army surgeon in 1846 says that for “ want of all con- 
veniences of this kind, soldiers frequently washed their hands 
and face by filling a small tin with water at the pump, from 
which a man talces a mouthful which is squirted out into his 
hands and subsequently applied to his face.” 

The rations, though sound in quality, were monotonous 
to a degree. Every day in the year (except 
Christmas, when the officers provided their 
men with a good dinner) exactly the same viands, cooked 
in exactly the same way, were served out respectively for 
breakfast and' for the mid-day meaL No supper was 
provided, so that the men were almost driven into the 
public-houses, to drown in beer the hunger which assailed 
them every evening. 

Food for the mind, whore any was provided for soldiers 
in the shape of libraries, was nearly as 
insipid as tho eternal boiled moat on which 
thoir bodies were fed. A sergeant describes the books 
provided for the troops at a largo station in India as 
“ very ill - chosen — a groat number treated of abstruse, 
ethical, and doctrinal topics, much better calculated for 
tho perusal of metaphysicians and divines.” The same 
man incidentally mentions that at this station, where 
1,200 Englishmen were cantoned, there was no Church 
of England chaplain, as the climate was considered too 
unhealthy for a clergyman to live in ! In this connection 
it may here be stated that liberty of conscience in the 
army made a groat stride in 1839, when it was ordered 
that no soldier who was a Koman Catholic or a 
Dissenter should be compelled to attend the Church of 
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England, but that he should be at liberty to attend his 
own plaoe of worship. 

Although enlightened military opinion early in the 
century had declared against the abuse 
Pumsiimeiits. flog^ng, though under ever 

increasing limitations, long continued to be in force in 
the British army. It was finally abolished in 1881, but 
as a matter of fact the cat, except on active service and 
then only for acts punishable by death, had not been 
called into requisition for many years before its use 
became illegal But duriug the first half of the century, 
when men misconducted themselves, they were either 
flogged, or imprisoned for terms varying with their de- 
linquencies. Under the modem regime these sentences 
are now served in military gaols, where the soldier is 
kept absolutely free from the taint of civil prisons and 
civilian convicts ; but before 1844 the men were confined 
in the common Houses of Correction, and thus for purely 
military oftences were condemned to associate with the 
lowest of the low. It is said that during the year 1833, 
not less than one out of every five men then serving in 
England passed through a civil prison. It 
is not surprising that to enlist for life into 
a service where men were so treated was 
regarded by the working classes as social suicide, and that 
parents preferred to see their sons in their coffins rather 
than in the uniform of her Majesty’s army. In 1847 the 
system of life engagement finally broke down, and was re- 
placed by enlistment for ten or twelve years. During the 
pressure of the Crimea and the Mutiny men were allowed 
to join for much shorter terms; and in 1870 the present 
principle of short service with the colours, and a further 
liability to serve while in the reserve, was definitely adopted. 

Although the accurate shooting of the British infantry 
had largely contributed to our victories in the 
Musketry. Peninsula, musketry was entirely neglected 
during the dead period after Waterloo. Soldiering in those 
days,” writes a sergeant, “ was all pipe-clay, drill, and discipline, 
and very little theory. ‘ Fire low, and hit ’em in the logs, 
boys,’ was the extent of the instruction given to recruits.” 
In vain did Sir John Burgoyne urge the Government to 
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construct ranges where the infantry could be systematically 
taught the use of their firearms. Nothing was done, and as 
late as 1852 it was considered sufficient for the Guards to fire 
thii'ty rounds of ball once in every three years, which in 
some of the battalions was expended in a very primitive 
fashion. Behind the bull’s-eye painted on a canvas target 
was concealed a bottle, and every man who was lucky 
enough to hit the unseen bottle at 100 yards’ range 
received a money prize! On the eve of the Crimean war 
the Horse Guards tardily realised the exti'eme importance 
of musketry, and ordered that in future every man should 
annually fire ninety rounds with the “Minie” rifle, which 
had just been adopted for the army. Owing, however, 
to official indolence in overcoming the “great difficulties 
about ranges in this free country” which the War Office 
had already begun to experience in 1854, many young 
soldiers were sent to the Crimea who had never fired a shot 


in their lives before they found themselves in presence of the 
enemy. In 1855 the Mini6 rifle was superseded by the 
Enfield, which, about ten years later, was converted into 
the Snider, the first breech-loader with which the army 
was provided. 

While the men were not taught to use their rifles, their 
officers were equally untrained to use their 
brains. As a rule, neither officers nor men 
know anything beyond barrack-square drill: 
but this the soldiers knew to perfection, and the thorough 
discipline produced by its constant repetition stood them in 
good stead during the dark days of the Crimea and the 
Indian Mutiny. No steps were taken to teach young officers 
tactics or fortification, reconnoitring or military sketching, 
and ambitious men like Lord Wolseley, who voluntarily 
studied the theory and practice of his profession with equal 
zest, were fow and far between. As there were no autumn 
manoeuvres and no camps of instruction (except Chobham, 
in 1863), officers in England had no opportunity to learn the 
practical and all-important details which can only be acquired 
under canvas; and most of the troops who landed in the 
Crimea were so ignorant of everything connected with comp- 
life that they did not even know how to cook their food in 
the open air. 
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Eegiments serving atroad had a far greater chance of 
learning the trade of war than their comrades 
cmef Campaigns in the United Kingdom, for the army in 
India had been fiilly occupied, and in many 
other parts of the world work had been found 
for British bayonets. Want of space renders it impossible to 
do more than mention the more important of these distant 
expeditions. Two campaigns on the Irawaddy (1824-2G, 
1851-52) transferred much territory from Burmah to Great 
Britain. The result of the third war against the Mahratta 
robber tribes (1818) was to give permanent peace to Central 
India. The hard-won conquests of Scinde (1843) and the 
Pimjaub (1849) rendered our frontier more secure against 
aggression from Central Asia, and added to our population 
splendid and warlike races, who are now among the most 
loyal of our fellow-subjects in the East Kussian intrigues 
involved England in a disastrous war with the Amir of 
Afghanistan (1839-42), memorable for the annihilation of 
our expedition in its retreat from Cabul (p. 117); when out 
of 4,500 men who attempted to fight their way back to India, 
but few survived to tell how a whole army had been cut to 
pieces by the wild tribesmen of the Khyber Pass. In South 
Africa the Kaffirs kept the garrison of Cape Colony frequently 
employed upon the frontier in weary and inglorious warfare 
(1819, 1829, 1834, 1850, 1853). 

During the long wars of the French Republic and of 
Napoleon, when Sir John Henslow, Sir 
Rule, and Mr. Henry Peake wore 
successive Surveyors of the Navy, our chief 
improvements in naval architecture were copied from the 
best of the very numerous prizes which wo took from our 
enemies. Indeed, we followed this plan for many years after 
the peace. Thus, as late as 1845 we laid down at Devonport' 
a Sams Pa/reil designed upon the lines of- the ship of the 
same name which we took from the French in 1794; 
although, it is true, we never launched the now vesssel as 
a sailing line-of-battleship, but lengthened her a little while 
she was still upon the stocks, and converted her to a screw 
ship of 80 guns, launching her as such in 1851. But long 
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ere that day there had come into office a Sm'veyor -who, 
although he still occasionally reproduced the beautiful and 
fast French models, was not content to be a mere imitator, 
and was, in fact, a really great naval architect This was 
Captain Sir William Symonds, Kt, R.N., who held the office 
from 1832 to 1847. Born in 1782, he had reached the rank 
of Commander when in 182S he was permitted by the 
Admiralty to construct a corvette upon lines which he had 
ventured to recommend to the attention of the Government. 
This ship, the Columbine, was so great a success, that as 
a reward for the improvements which he had introduced, 
her designer was posted in 1827, upon the 
conclusion of an experimental cruise which 
ho made in her. But the Admiralty was 
in a sluggish condition, and was not prepared to advance 
further; and but for the Duke of Portland, who gave 
Symonds an order to build him a yacht, and to embody in 
her all such features as would conduce to speed and sea- 
worthiness, the groat designer might never have been in a 
position to rebuild much of the old wooden navy for the 
last time. The yacht Pantaloon, presently purchased by 
the Admiralty and adapted as a 10-gun brig, was such a 
striking triumph that Symonds was at once employed to 
build the Vernon, 50, Vestal, 26, Snake, 16, and other men- 
of-war, and was within a few months made Surveyor. In 
that capacity he built in the ensuing fifteen years no fewer 
than 180 vessels, all on the principle, more or less varied, 
of the Pantaloon. His ships owed their superior speed 
and stability chiefly to the improved form of their bottom, 
which he made much less heavy and full than had previously 
been usual. They were, moreover, broader, roomier, and 
loftier between decks than their forerunners ; and in them 
the sailing navy of England undoubtedly found its very 
highest development. It is noteworthy that during his 
period of office not one of his vessels foundered, although not 
a few craft of other types did. Among his special glories 
were the Q^m, 110, and the Vernon, which has been already 
mentioned. Another of his improvements was the intro- 
duction of the elliptical, instead of the circular or stiU older 
square stem. He also introduced a system under which the 
masts,, yards,' cro^s-trees, etc., of men-of-war were classified 
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into twenty “ establisliments ” or sizes, instead of into eigbty- 
eight as before ; and which was so ordered that the spars 
became interchangeable not only as between ship and ship 
of the same class, but also (though, of course, for different 
purposes) as between ship and ship of different classes. 

But even while Synionds and his immediate predecessor, 
Sir Robert Seppings, were bringing the sail- 
ing man-of-war to its highest perfection, the 
use of sails was already doomed. Steam as 
a means of propulsion for ships had been used for a con- 
siderable period elsewhere, ere the Admiralty, ever a most 
conservative body, consented to try its merits. At length 
Marc Isambard Brunei (p. 203) succeeded in persuading their 
Lordships that they were behind the times, and that the use 
of steam must be countenanced even in the Navy. In con- 
sequence the Comet, a paddle wooden steamer of 238 tons 
and 90 horse-power, was built at Deptford in 1822, and 
presently the somewhat similar vessel Monkey, of 212 tons 
and 80 horse-power (lh.p. 373), which had been built at 
Rotherhithe in 1821, was purchased for the use of the service. 
These and other early steam craft were either tugs, or what 
would now be called special service vessels; and it almost 
seemed as if the Admiralty were stiU determined to have as little 
as possible to do with them, for their construction did not 
come within the province of the Surveyor of the Navy; they 
were all purchased, or built by contractors ; there was no 
regular corps of engineer officers to manage their machinery, 
the builders being expected to hand over with them the' 
necessary engine-room staff; and at first not so much as 
the names of the vessels appeared in the official Navy List. 
But the new power soon forced itself into recognition. In 1832 
the Surveyor designed his earliest steamers, among which 
were the paddle sloops Tartarus, 4 guns, 623 tons, ISfi' horse- 
power; Prometheus, 5 guns, 796 tons, 200 horse-powef (and 
her sisters Alecio, Ardent, and Polyphemus) \ and Gorgon, 
6 guns, 1,111 tons, 320 horse-power. There were also the 
Merlin, Medusa, Medina, Acheron, Volcano, etc., the earliest 
of which was launched in 1834 and the latest in 1841. All 
these were built of wood, and all had paddles as their 
propellers. 

In the meanwhile iron as a constructive material, and 
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the screw as a propeller, were attracting attention, in spite 
of the fact that their adoption, and even the making of 
experiments with them, were much opposed by the Navy, 
and particularly by Sir W. Symonds, who, able designer 
though he was, was full of unreasoning prejudices on the 
subject, and prophesied all sorts of evils if such innovations 
were made. 

Iron lighters and similar craft were built in England quite 
early in the century; but no iron steam- 
vessels were constructed until 1821. In 1820 
Mr. Aaron Manby took out a patent in France for iron 
steam-boats, and, with his friend Captain (afterwards Adnxiral 
Sir) Charles Napier, formed a Company, and began to 
construct the first boat at Horsley. She was not completed 
until the end of 1821. She was then sent to London in 
pieces, and put together in dock. Having taken on board 
a cargo of linseed and iron castings, she was put under 
the charge of Captain Napier, who navigated her from 
London to Havre, and thence to Paris. Mr. Manby, whose 
surname and Christian name had been given to the first 
vessel, afterwards constructed another craft of much the same 
kind at Horsley, and two more in Paris. Prom that time 
little advance seems to have been made until 1832. In that 
year the Alhurkha, a little steamer of 55 tons, drawing only 
thirty inches of water, was prepared for the Niger Expedi- 
tion; and almost simultaneously a larger craft, the Lord 
WHUcm Bmbmck, was completed by Messrs. Maudsky, to 
the order of the East India Company, for service on the 
Ganges. She, however, was but 125 feet long and .22 feet 
broad. In the year following, the JReina des Beiges was 
launched by Mr. Fairbaim at Manchester for use on the 
rariftl between Ostend and Bruges ; and a considerably larger 
vessel, the Lady Lansdowne, w'as turned out by Mr. John 
Laird, of Birkenhead, for the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company. Although some of her forerunners proceeded to 
their destination by sea, the Lady La/asdowne appears to 
have been the first iron steamer deliberately constructed 
with a view to occasional, if not regukr, sea-service. She 
measured 133 feet in length by 17 feet in breadth ; and 
p be had a depth in hold of 9 feet 6 inches, engines of 90 
nominal horse-power, and a tonnage, according to builders’ 

J ^VM.VL 
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measurement, of 148. In 1834 Mr. Laird built, and sent 
across the Atlantic, the John Randolph. She was trans- 
ported piecemeal, and was put together again upon the 
Savannah river, where she was the subject of much curiosity, 
no iron steamer having been previously seen on American 
waters. These and other iron craft of about the same period 
were all paddle or stern-wheel vessels ; nor was an iron screw 
steamer of any land built until 1838, when Mr. Laird 
launched the little epoch-making craft BoheH F. Stockton, 
which was fitted with an Ericsson propeller. She proceeded 
under canvas to New York, where for many years she was 
employed as a tug. Still the iron warship was entirely 
unknown. The first of the long series seems to have been 
the armed paddle steamer Nimrod, built for the East India 
Company by Mr. Laird in June, 1839. Exactly similar to 
her was the Nitocris of the same year ; but both were small, 
being but 103 feet in length. They were, in fact, only gun- 
boats. Other vessels more worthy of the name of warships 
were, however, launched from the same yard at the end 
of the year. These were the paddle steamers Ariad)u and 
Jfedusa, of 432 tons, the Phlegethon, of 510 tons, and the 
Nemesis, of 660 tons. The last-named, built, like the others, 
for the East India Company, was armed with two 32-pounder 
pivot guns. Although she drew but five feet of water, she 
made the passage to India by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and subsequently, under the orders of Admiral Sir 
William Hall, she rendered excellent service during the 
operations in China. The British Admiralty did not possess 
an iron steamer until 1840, when the paddle packet Lover 
was launched for it at Birkenhead. In that year also it 
acquired three small iron paddle gunboats ; but it hesitated 
for many years ere it made up its mind that, for large craft 
as well as for small, iron was a trustworthy material. In 
1836 Mr. John Laird had proposed to construct an iron 
frigate, for which he prepared plans ; but their Lordships 
were timorous, and declined to accept the offer. In 1842 
he actually built and launched an iron paddle frigate of 
788 tons; but the Government would have nothing to do 
with her, and she was eventually disposed of to Mexico. 
At length the Admiralty changed its views, the result being 
the launch at Birkenhead in 1846 of the ill-fated Birkenhead ; 
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the launch at Mr. Napier’s Yard, Glasgow, in 1849 of the 
Simoon; and of the Megcera at Messrs. Fairbairn’s Yard, 
Millwall These ships were at first classed as steam frigates, 
and armed as such; but experiments made upon an iron 
vessel called the Ruby induced the Admiralty to fear that 
they would be torn to pieces by the effects of shot upon 
them ; and in consequence the ships were ultimately used 
as transports, their armament being greatly reduced. The 
tonnage of the Bi/rkenhead, was 1,400; that of the Simoon, 
1,980 ; and that of the Megcera, 1,395. The first-named was 
fitted with paddles ; the two last had screws. The general 
consequence was that up to the time of the Crimean War 
Great Britain possessed no iron fighting ships of any con- 
siderable size, iron being still regarded here as an unsuitable 
material to withstand the racldng effects of shot strilcing, 
as they then did, at low velocities. The same views pre- 
vailed in France, but they had been less stringently applied ; 
for as early as 1846 France launched a large iron screw 
corvette. La R&ma Hortense, and the vessel seems never 
during her career on the active list to have been relegated 
to transport or other peaceful duties. But not imtil the 
iutroduction of annour-plating as a defence for ships did iron 
come into general favour, either in France or in ll^gland, as 
a material for the construction of the hull of a man-of-war. 
While its future still hung in the balance, another very 
important improvement, the screw propeller, had been finally 
adopted in lieu of the paddle, and still more of sail-power, 
as the sole moans of propulsion. 

Early in the nineteenth century Dr. Shorter devised 
a plan for driving vessels through the water 
by moans of a circular fan, somewhat prSpeui^ 
resembling the fan of the old-fashioned 
smoko-jack. It does not appear, however, that ho had any 
idea of having his propeller worked by steam. A generation 
later Mr. (afterwards Sir) Francis Pettitt Smith, who was 
a farmer at Hendon and the sen of the postmaster at Hythe, 
turned his attention to the subject In 1834 he constructed 
a model which was propelled by moans of a submerged 
screw; in 1836 he took out a patent, and in 1838 he sub- 
mitted his invention to the Admiralty. By that time Mr. 
Smith and the celebrated Swedish engineer, Ericsson, had 
J 2 
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become collaborators in the undertaking. The screw was 
applied to several small esperimental craft, one of which, 
though only 45 feet long and 8 feet broad, towed a barque 
of 630 tons against a strong tide at a speed of nearly 
4.5 knots ; and later towed the Admiralty barge, with their 
Lordships on board, from Somerset House to Blackwall and 
back at an average speed of about 10 knots. But their Lord- 
ships, who included Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, Eear- 
Admiral Sir William Parker, and Captain SirE.T. Troubridgc, 
curtly “declined to entertain the project” of fitting screws to 
naval vessels. These officers, in common with other people, 
appear to have been under the delusion that the screw was 
useful only in smooth water. Ah American gentleman, who 
had caused to be built for him the steamer iJoteH F. Stochtm, 
already alluded to, also approached the Admiralty, but met 
with no better success, and recrossed the Atlantic in disgust. 
But shipowners were less blind than the naval officials ; and 
in 1840 the Arclmnedas, a vessel of between 200 and 300 
tons, fitted with Smith’s screw, was launched, made the tour 
of Great Britain, and steamed without mishap to Oporto, 
Amsterdam, and other places. Her performances at length 
converted the obdurate Admiralty. In 1842 there was laid 
down for the Navy at Sheemess Yard a sloop nauied the 
Jrdenf. The Admiralty ordered her to be lengthened aft, 
to be fitted with a screw, tmd to be ro-named liiMler ; imd 
as such she was launched in April, 1843. She was 176 feet 
long, 32 feet SJ inches broad, and of 888 tons ; imd she was 
given engines of 200 nominal horse-power. Her after-part 
was of a form very unsuited to assist the work of the pro- 
peller; yet she was so much of a success that, from the day 
of her trials, the future of the screw in the Navy was assured. 
Its future in the mercantile marine had been earlier decided ; 
and the construction within a short period of the ocean-going 
screw steamers Bengal (2,250 tons), Simla (2,600 tons), CvliyiiiBo 
(1,900 tons), Himalaya (3,500 tons), and manymore largo craft, 
soon proved that the value of the invention was ns groat 
for big ships as for small. The form, pitch, number of blades, 
and other details of the screw have undergone, and will 
continue to undergo, modification ; but the general principles 
of the designs of Smith and Ericsson have been, and are likely 
to be, retained throughout 
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At first already existing vessels belonging to tbe Navy 
were fitted with the screw, after having undergone lengthen- 
ing and other modifications for the purpose. Several very 
old ships of the larger classes were thus treated, including 
the Ajax., launched in 1(S09; the Hovatio, launched in 1807 ; 
and the Nehon, launched in 1814. The first line-of-battle 
ship that was designed ah initio for the screw was the 
Agamminon, of 50 guns. She was laid down at Woolwich 
Dockyard in 1849, and launched in 1852; and she it was 
that in 1857-58 was employed in the laying-down of the 
original Atlantic Cable. 


The history of religious progress during this period is con- 
cerned primarily with the Church of England. 

From a purely historical standpoint the 
importance of Roman Catholicism, save for 
a brief moment, is practically negligible, while the promi- 
nence of the different bodies of Protestant Dissenters is slight 
when compared with their power in parts of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This history can naturally bo 
considered from two standpoints — (L) the relations between 
Church and State, and (ii.) the growth of the Oxford or 
Tractarian movement. 

I. The years succeeding 1833 brought nearer the 
necessity for important reforms. In 1834 
Sir Robert Peel, as Prime Minister, said: — Church and state. 

" If by (vu iinproved distribatiou. of tbe revenues of the Cbureli, its 
just indneuco can bo extended and tbe true interests of tbe established 
relig'ion promoted, all nthor considerations slionld bo made subordinate 
to tlio advaiieemcnt of objects of such paramount importanco.” 

A Royal Commission to “ inquire into the Revenues and 
Patronage of tho Established Church of England and Wales” 
afterwards reported to tho King on Jime 16th, 1835. The 
report showed that the net revenues of tho archbishoprics 
and bishopries of England and Wales wore £160,292, of the 
cathedral and collegiate churches £208,289, of the separate 
revenues of tho individual members of tho chapters £66,465, 
of benefices (the number being 10, 718, including sixty-two 
sinecure rectories), £3,065,451. The average salary of a 
bishop was about £6,000, but this was reached by the 
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enormous revenues of some of the sees (such as Durham, 
£19,066), while others were under or just above £1,000, md 
had to be supplemented by the holding of other appoint- 
ments in co7tvm,endci/m. Among benefices the greatest 
inetjuality prevailed. While thei'e were 1,629 under ilOO 
a year in value, there were 134 of between £1,000 and £1,500, 
32 over £1,500 and under £2,000, and 32 over £2,000 ; the 
value of Stanhope, a parish covering a very largo area of 
thinly-populated country, being £4,813, with a population of 
4,800. On this report was based an Act of rarlianicnt passed 
in 1836, which re-arranged certain dioceses, and appointed 

an Ecclesiastical Commission to carry out 
Readjuatmeiii; of yarious recommendations chiefly of a finan- 

EZLQiO WliLBUtfiB rr%^ 1* j ^ 1 

eial nature. The revenues ot the sees and 
the chapters were readjusted on a more equitable basis. Two 
new sees, Manchester and Ripou, were created, rjator on, 
many wholesome, or at least wholesale, roforius woi‘o ottbetod 
in the case of the capitular bodies. Bishop lllom field of 
London, a prelate of great vigour, desired to abolish .‘hiO of 
the cathedral prebends, and succeeded in talcing away all 
their revenues. The rearrangement of the inouiuos and 
duties of the residentiary canons met with the strongest 
opposition, both from Sydney Smith on its material and 
Dr. Pussy on its inteUeotual and spiritual sides. The opposi- 
tion was to some extent successful, and the cathedral bodies 
were allowod to retain a staff and an income sntheiont to 
enable them to remain, or become, the mother churches of the 
dioceses in provision for instruction, for the fullest dignity of 
worship, and for the support of learning. “The cathedrals," 
said Pusey, “have been the nurseries of most of otir chief 
divines, who were the glory of our English name ; in thorn 
these great men consolidated the strength which has boon 
so beneficial to the Church." Those and similar rofonns, 
including a large step in the direction of the equalisation of 
benefices, have boon carried on by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in the period since 1840. In 1838 the Tithe 
Commutation Act was passed, which removed a considerable 
grievance. Politically the period admitted to civil privileges 
all those who stood outside the Church. 

Later incidents in the relations of the Church to the State 
may be conveniently summarised here. In 1852 Convocation, 
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wtich had rBinaiiisd in a statB of suspend Bd animation 
since the reign of George 1. (Vol. V., p. 405), again entered 
upon formal discussion. “The old machinery which had 
been unused for 135 years— mainly, it must he confessed, 
through the carelessness and want of information of the 
clergy themselves— was again put in motion. That the 
Cro-vvn had long ago violently interfered to dismiss the Con- 
vocation, and that there had never been since then any 
desire or encouragement on the part of the State for the 
clergy to meet in their synods, constituted in fact the whole 
of the obstruction which had so long prevented the action 
of Convocation.”* 

In 1850 tho country was startled by the issue of a Papal 
brief creating an archbishopric of Westminster and dividing 
England into twelve Roman Catholic dioceses. An extra- 
ordinary popular ferment ensued. Lord John Russell pro- 
duced an Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which was opposed 
by Mr. Gladstone on behalf of the Church, which considered 
it unnecessary and unwise to resist the aggression by 
an appeal to the power of the State. The Bill was much 
modified before it became law, and John Leech in Pimich 
happily sketched the Prime Minister as "tho boy who 
chalked up ‘No Popery!’ and then ran away.” In 1856 a 
Royal Commission reported in favour of some very consider- 
able changes in regard to the bishoprics and cathedral 
chapters ; but no legislation resulted. Subsequent years, from 
1860 onwards, wore also marked by some serious contentions 
as to tho relation of tho civil courts to the Church, and by 
much discussion ending in the appointment, in 1807, of a 
Royal Commission to consider tho ritual adopted of recent 
years in several churches, and the bearing upon it of the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book and the laws of the land. 

II. Such was the external history of the Church. The 
internal was for more important and signifi- 
cant. A now movement, starting from Oxford SoTMimt 
and led by young tutors of the University, 
inspired a now life into the Church. " On Sunday, July 
14th [1833],” says Cardinal Newman, “Mr. ILeble preached 
the Assize sermon in the University pulpit It was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ National Apostasy.’ I have ever 

* Archdeacon Perry, “History of the Ohurohof Bnjpland,’* 3rd Period, p. 307. 
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coQsidsred and kspt the day as the start of the religious 
movement of 1833.” * Recent attacks on the Church, 
especially the suppression of the Irish bishoprics, seemed to 
Keble to call for a solemn protest against what appeared likely 
to become a “ direct disavowal of the sovereignty of God.” 
It was a solemn pronouncement against the “ liberalism,” in 
its anti-religious aspect, which Newman so greatly dreaded. 
In July a party of like-minded men met at Hadleigh Rectory, 
at the request of the Rev. Hugh James Rose. This was 
followed by the formation of an “Association of Friends 
of the Church” at Oxford; and in February, 1834, by the 
presentation of an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
signed by 7,000 clergy, assuring him of their adherence to 
the doctrine, government, and formularies of the Church. 
A HiTnilar address signed by 23,000 laymen followed. The 
men round whom the movement centred were Hugh James 
Rose, William Palmer, John Keble, Richard HurreU Froude, 
and John Henry Newman. 

Hugh Rose was a Cambridge scholar of eminence, a literary 
man of acknowledged power, and a parish priest of devoted 
life. William Palmer was a learned man whose studies in 
the history of liturgies and whose valuable book on the 
offices of the Eng li sh Church were supported by a “ compact 
and defensible theory” of the “peculiar constitution of the 
Engliab Church." John Keble had the highest University 
reputation, was already famous as a poet, and was a man of 
saintly life and uncompromising adherence to principle. 
Richard Hurrell Froude was an impetuous and critical genius 
in love with medievalism and abhorrent of the “ defacements ” 
of the English Reformation. John Henry Newman was poet, 
preacher, philosopher, and endowed with a marvellous 
attractiveness which soon gave to the movement its great 
popular strei^th. Originally an Evangelical, he had learnt 
the doctrine of Apostolic succession, and from I)r. Hawkins, 
the famous Provost of Oriel, that of tradition. 

At first it was the adhesion of Keble which gave to 
the new movement its greatest power. “Keble,” says Dr. 
Liddon, “unlike Newman, had been a High Churchman all 
his life. His powerfully constructive mind gradped from 
the beginuing the strength of the Anglican position as 

* “ Apologia,’* p. 35, 
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opposed to Frotestoatism and EationEiIism, as well as to tlie 
yet unappreciated power of Eomanism. He saw, as lie 
stated in one of the earliest Tracts, that the Apos- 
tolical succession was the essential bond, recognised by 
sixteenth and seventeenth century divines, associating the 
English Church through Eeformation and Papal dominion 
with that primitive Catholicism in which Anglicans laid 
their foundations, and to which they had always appealed. 
Ho was nover conscious of being an innovator. And with 
this firmness of conviction and principle he was able, in spite 
of his retiring disposition, not only to strike heavy blows 
in controversy, but on occasion to head protests and even 
agitations.” The strength of the party was completed by 
the adhesion of Dr. Pusey, Eegius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, whose vast learning and recognised position gave to 
the associated friends at once “ a position and a name.”'^ 

The intellectual origin of the party is not difficult to 
trace. It arose partly from the long and 
unbroken line of traditional teaching which 
passed back, through the great divines of the 
Caroline ago, behind tho Eeformation to the accepted theology 
of the undivided Western Church. This was quickened into 
now lifo by tho renewed interest in the past evoked by the 
genius of Walter Scott, and fostered by the playful satire of 
Thomas Love Peacock. Medieval life and art were seen to 
bo not tho rude offspring of a dark age, but to teem with 
romance and generous enthusiasm. The past was painted as 
in mariy ways more simple, more generous, more beautiful, 
and more Christiivn, than tho present. A second influence, in 
its way no loss powerful, was the now philosophy of Coleridge 
and his school. Uo was ‘‘a great force in making men 
dissatisfied with tho superficiality so common a hundred 
years ago in religion as in other matters ; and in this, if in 
no other way, ho prepared the English mind to listen to the 
Oxford teachers.” f 

Historically it will bo seen that the Oxford Movement, 
liko all other similar movements in the past, brought into 
special prominence a doctrine which the age had neglected. 
The Oxford teachers were fiUed with a deep feeling of the 
importance and the wide consequence of the Christian 
♦ Life of Pusey,” i., p, 271. t P-. 
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doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church. It was this that 
linked them to the great divines of the English Church. It 
was this which gave the extraordinary motive force to the 
movement now inaugurated. As conversion, assurance, and 
individuality were the powerful and appealing principles of 
the Evangelical revival, so the sense of inheritance and of 
communion in one historic body belonged to the Tractarians. 

The history of the movement can only be briefly sketched. 
It acted first through the publication of a series of “ Tracts 
for the Times,’' which were first popular explanations and 
appeals to the great theologians of the English Church, then 
lengthy and learned treatises on the chief doctrines of the 
Church which had seemed in recent years to be ignored. 
They had a large sale and a wide and increasing influence. 
Their work was aided by the issue of a number of pamphlets 
on the chief religious and political questions of the day, and 
by the influence of the poetry of Keble, of Newman, and of 
Isaac Williams. But they were by no means universally 
welcomed. The “high and dry,” as well as the Evangelical, 
school of Oxford dons were first cold, then bitterly opponent. 
The powerful party led by the revered and beloved Dr. Arnold 
regarded them with suspicion which gradually grew into 
rancorous condemnation. “ It is clear to me,” wrote 
Dr. Arnold to his friend and pupil Stanley, “that Newman 
and his party are idolaters.” A counter-move began about 
the same time as the Tracts, from the Broad 

The Rifle of the Churcli patty (as it came to bo called), to 

Broad Church i tt • • • i i 

Paxty. remove all tests at the University, particularly 
the signing of the Thirty-nine Articles by 
undergraduates, a req[uirement introduced 250 years before 
by Elizabeth’s Puritan favourite, the Earl of Leicester. 

Considerable influence in the direction of liberalism in 
theology -was also exercised by the very interesting personality 
of the Rev. J. Blanco White, who in January, 1836, became 
a Unitarian.* He was the real founder of the modem 
Latitudinarian school in the English Church. Whatoly and 
Hampden were in different senses his pupils; Arnold and 
even Hawkins felt his positive influence, though less diroctly.t 
In 1836 the divergence between the two parties was made 
manifest by the strong opposition which greeted the appoint- 
* See J. B. Mozley’s “ Bssoya.” t Bifidoii’a “ Life of Pusoy,” i. 8(10. 
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ment of Dr. Hampden to be Begins Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford. So strong was the opposition to this appointment, 
from Evangelicals as well as High Churchmen, that the new 
Professor was deprived by the University of a large part of the 
rights and powers of his office. Gradually opposition to the 
Tracts became systematised, and charges of Eomanising ” 
were freely made against their contents, especially after the 
publication (after his death) of R. H. Fronde’s “Remains.” 
On the obher hand, Dr. Hook, who was doing an extraordinary 
work of evangelisation at Leeds, powerfully defended the 
Tracts. 

In 1841 the opposition was brought to a head by the 
publication of “ Tract 90,” in which J. H. 

Newman, Vicar of St. Maiy’s, Oxford— the 
groat preacher whose influence over under- 
graduates, and through them over a larger field, was inspiring 
and widespread — argued that the Thirty-nine Articles do not, 
historically or formally, contradict the formularies of the 
Council of Trent, and are not in necessary or absolute 
contradiction to the doctrines to which the Church of Borne 
is (in 1841) nocossarily committed. Similar attempts had 
been made before, and there was nothing but the excitement 
of the times to render the tract significant of anything more 
dangerous than brotherly charity and a desire for the use of 
accurate theological language. But four Oxford tutors at 
once issued a protest against it, which was taken up by the 
Hoads of Houses. The Tracts wore disowned by the 
University authorities, and “Tract 90" was condemned os 
evading rather than explaining the Articloa A long and 
exasperating controversy followed. Many of the bishops took 
fright and condemned the Tracts. The powerful influence 
of Mr. Koble and Dr. Pusoy was exerted on behalf of Newman 
in publications whoso honesty and learning could not be 
denied. Yet the tide turned strongly against the Troctarians. 
In 1843 Dr. Pusoy preached a sermon on the Eucharist before 
the University, which was condemned with extraordinary 
haste and some disingenuousness by the Heads of Houses, 
and the author was suspended from preaching in his turn. 
In 1843 Newman resigned his living of St. Mary’s ; and after 
two years’ retirement at Littlemore, near Oxford, he was 
received into the Church of Borne in October, 1845. In 
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“Ward's Ideal.” 


1841 by a State arrangement a bishop for the English and 
German congregations in Syria was consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Howley). The apparent recogni- 
tion of Lutheranism and Calvinism implied in this, though 
the English Church had given it no formal sanction, was 
a severe blow to the Tractarians. In 1844 Mr. W. G. 
Ward, Fellow of Balliol, perhaps the most original of 
the Tractarian party, published “The Ideal 
of a Christian Church,” in which the Church 
of England appeared to be compared disadvantageously with 
the Church of Rome. The Heads of Houses determined on 
a further condemnation of Tractarianism. The Convocation 
of the University was summoned. Ward's book was con- 
demned by 777 votes to 386. His degree was taken away by 
569 to 511. A proposal to formally condemn “Tract 90” 
was stopped by the veto of the Proctors — Mr. Guillemard 
of Trinity, and Mr. Church of Oriel. This was the crisis 
of the movement. It was on February 13th, 
® 1845, that the condemnation took place. In 

September Ward became a Roman Catholic; in October, 
Newman. Many others followed. A new stage of the move- 
ment began from that moment. Of the chief loaders, Pusey 
and Keble remained firm, and won ever-increasing influence 
as the years went on. The cause was taken up and carried 
on boldly by a crowd of enthusiastic spirits, of whom 
some, it is true, deserted it as time went on, but the 
greater number remained firm in the English Church. 
Among these Manning, the Wilberforces, and Church, with 
Gladstone and Roundoll Palmer among laymen, exorcised in 
different ways a powerful influence on the theology and tho 
practical work of the English Church. Tho principle on 
which these men acted has been expressed by one who was 
perhaps the wisest of them all : — 


“ It was noli the revival of the old Yia Media ; it was not tho roassertion 
of the superiority of the English Church; it was not a return to the 
old-fashioned and ungenerous methods of controversy with Rome — one- 
sided in all cases, ignorant, coai’se, nn- Christian in many. It was not 
the proposal of a new theory of the Church — ^its functions, authority, and 
teaching, a counter-ideal to Mr. Ward’s imposing ‘ Ideal.’ It was the 
resolute and serious appeal from brilliant logic and keen sarcasm to 
reality and experience as well as to history, as to tho positive and sub- 
stantial eharacteristios of the traditional and actually existing English 
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Church, shown not on paper hut in work, and in spite of contradictory 
appearances and inconsistent elements ; and, along* with this, an attempt 
to x^nt in a fair and just light the comparative excellences and defects of 
other x>aii'ts of Christendom, excellences to be ungrudgingly admitted, but 
not to bo allowed to bar the recognition of defects.” * 

Such principles, with difterent expression, animated the 
army of parish priests and University tutors who now carried 
on the teaching of the Tractarians. Dr. Pusey, in spite of 
censures and misrepresentation, continued to teach the 
doctrines of the Continuous Church, and by active benehcenoe 
and counsel aided in the founding of many new mission works 
for dealing with the social and religious difficulties of the 
time. Mr. Keble continued to write powerfully in favour of 
the principles of the movement, and lived universally respected 
in his country living of Hursley till his death in 1866. 

If two men be selected as examples of the active work of 
the period, they would naturally be Dr. Hook, whose labours 
in the immense parish of Leeds gave an impetus to parochial 
work throughout England, and Samuel Wilberforce, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Oxford on November 30th, 1845. This 
great prelate, endowed with many popular gifts, with untiring 
energy and marvellous power of organisation and practical 
work, may be said to have created a new conception of the 
episcopal office. ** According to him the bishop was to be as 
much the mainspring of all spiritual and religious agency in 
his diocese as a parochial clergyman is bound to be in his 
parish.” j“ No less was he prominent in the business of the 
National Church, in Convocation, and Parliament, and in the 
encouragement of the great extension of missionary effort. 
That he was not always judicious, and that he had no claim 
to learning, would be admitted; but few would deny that he 
was the greatest prelate of the age. ' ' ^ . . 


The history of nineteenth-century Nonconformity may most 
fitly begin with some account of the Three 
Denominations, ' as they were called, repre- The Free 
sented by the three boards of Presbyterian, ' 

Independent, and Baptist ministers, which 
in 1727 were organised as a “ General Body." From the 

* Olmroli, “ Oxford Movement,” pp. 36B-7. t “ -Life of S. Wilberforce,” i. 344. 
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time of th.e Revolution they had a sort of acknowledged 
position in the State with the privilege of approaching the 
Throne and presenting an address. Of these three the Pres- 
byterians were at first the more numerous body, and were 
accorded precedence. They traced their origin back to the 
time of the Long Parliament, and are not to be confounded 
with the present Presbyterian Church in England, which had 
a recent origin from Scotland, and is one in doctrine as weU 
as in polity with the Church of the north. The older com- 
munity, while ret aining the name Presbyterian, gradually 
drifted from their ancient theolopfical positions 
into Arianism or Socmiamsm, preferring to 
call themselves Unitarians, and had for their leaders men like 
Dr. Priestley, Theophilus Lindsey, and Thomas Belsham. 
Outside London they were in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century strongest in Liverpool, Manchester, York, 
Birmingham, Norwich, and Bristol Elseivhere their hold 
upon the people was but feeble. In 1830 their own organ, 
the Monthly Repository, candidly reported : “ Our chapels 
are but thinly attended ! . . Many of the old places 
amongst us are in a pitiable state. Of our own knowledge we 
can speak of some scores which scarcely show signs of Ufa” 
But while Unitarianism has never had powerful hold of the 
common people, it has, on the other hand, weU sustained its 
reputation for culture and literary power, numbering among 
its adherents Priestley, Aikin, and Roscoe, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Joanna BaUlie, and Crabb Robinson. Norwich Unitarianism 
was brilliantly represented by the Taylors, Martinoaus, Starks, 
and Aldersons, who were worshippers at the Octagon Chapel, 
where also Mrs. Opie attended as a girl ; and at Birmingham, 
the HUls, from whom came Sir Rowland, the Post Office 
reformer, were prominent supporters of the Presbyterian 
Meeting-house. 

The Independents, the second of the Three Denomina- 
tions, while agreeing with the Unitarians in 

e wen en B. j-epy^^ting all State control of religion, wore 
at opposite poles from them in matters of faith and church 
poUty. With the Methodists they held fii-mly to evangelical 
truth, but differed from them in maintaining the autonomy 
of each separate church. Such church, they held, should 
consist only of spiritual persons, and being so composed has 
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complete power of self-government, the officers and private 
members together making one corporate ecclesiastical body, 
not acknowledging any right of interference or control from 
without Gradually, in the course of the present century, 
the descriptive name “ Independent ” has given place to that 
of “ Congregational,” the older term of the two, and the one 
that was used in the sixteenth century. It was indicative of 
a growing feeling in favour of a closer combination of the 
churches, which, without interfering with their cherished 
freedom and right of self-government, should bring them 
into closer fellowsliip with each other. Out of this feeling 
arose the association of Independent churches known as the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
fonued in 1832. The following year the 
Union adopted a declaration of faith, church 
order, and discipline, not as having authority over the 
churches, or as a standard to which assent should be re- 
quired, but simply as a statement of the leading principles 
held by the denomination. During the present century the 
Congrogationalists have made steady advance in numbers, 
having now 4,594 churches and mission stations ; also in the 
possession of improved chirrch buildings and schools ; in the • 
development of their collegiate system for the training of 
ministers; in enlarged missionary operations both at home 
and abroad; and in the creation of various benevolent and 
educational agencies for their people. Many of their minis- 
ters, of whom there are neaiiy three thousand, have exerted 
an intellectual influence on the community at large. Heads 
of colleges, such as Dr. Pye-Smith, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Halley, 
and Henry Rogers have heen recognised leaders in the world 
of thought; while preachers like Richard Winter Hamilton, 
James Parsons, Dr. Raffles, John Angell James, Dr. Leif- 
child, Thomas Biuney, R. W. Dale, and Alexander Raleigh 
acquired enduring reputation far beyond their own borders. 

The Baptists, the third of the Three Denominations, 
differ from the Congregationalists simply on 
the question of the mode and subjects of » p ■ 
baptism. They also have come into a brotherly federation 
known as the Baptist Union, and have been growing in 
numbers and influence as the century has proceeded. Like 
their Congregational brethren, too, they have had names 
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among their ministers held in deserved honour by the 
Universal Church : WilKam Carey, the pioneer missionary ; 
Eobert Hall, the brilliant preacher; Andrew Fuller, Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, Alexander Maclaren, and many more 
who have exercised a powerful formative influence over the 
religious life of the community. 

Passing beyond the historic denominations just referred 
to, we come next to the powerful society known as Wesleyan 
Methodism, which, bom m the eighteenth century, went on 
developing and consolidating in the nineteenth. Its internal 
history is largely that of a struggle for greater freedom 
and increased representation in the government of the So- 
ciety on the part of the laity. Neither Wesley nor the 
other early leaders in Methodism believed in democratic 
government, and continued resistance on their part > to the 
introduction of the lay element into Conference led to one 
secession after another, forming sister communities holding 
the same doctrines, and having substantially the same polity, 
but working with more of breadth and democratic freedom. 
In one form or another the question of the place of the 
people in the government of the church came to be agitated 
tiU 1877, when the ministerial and lay elements were har- 
monised by a system of lay representation, which provided 
a mixed Conference, consisting of about 240 ministers and 
240 laymen, in whom the government was ultimately vested. 

In spite of several secessions and occasional disasters 
Wesleyan Methodism has shown marvellous vitality, elasticity, 
and resource. In 1822-3 a great revival in Cornwall added 
more than 2,000 members to the Society within a few 
weeks. Ten years later Conference reported the accession 
of 24,000 new members in one year in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and nearly 2,000 more on their foreign stations. 
Even when the Eeiorm agitation of 1849 had entailed serious 
discord and heavy losses in numbers, the Society not only 
soon rallied itself but rose stronger than before. In the 
course of the following years enlarged congregations called 
for enlarged church accommodation, week after week 
brmging intelligence from almost every part of the Con- 
nexion of new chapels erected or old ones increasing their 
accommodation. At the centenary celebration of 1839 the 
peoj^l© raised for colleges, mission-house, and other build- 
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ings no less a sum them £230,000 ; at the jubilee of their 
Foreign Missionary Society in 1863 they raised £250,000 
more, and in 1878 a further Thanksgiving Fund of £290,000. 
Their numbers in Society also, as well as their contributions, 
in spite of secessions and fluctuations, rose steadily flom 
decade to decade; so that while in 1816 they had in Great 
Britain and Ireland a membership of 241,319, in 1843 that 
membership had reached a total of 451,286 — in other words, 
had nearly doubled itself. 

The principal offshoots from the Wesleyan system are 
the Methodist Mew Connexion and the 
Primitive Methodists. The former of these 
was a secession led by Alexander Kilham in Methoiitat 
1797, in which there were two points at 
issue ; tho relation of the Wesleyan Society to the National 
Church, and the place of the laity in the internal govern- 
ment of the Society. At first the Methodist preachers were 
not allowed to administer the sacraments, forasmuch as 
Wesley regarded the community he had founded simply 
as a Society connected with the Church of England; and 
for the same reason services were not to be held in the 
Methodist chapels at the same hours as those in the parish 
churches. These restrictions were felt to be increasingly 
irksome and inconvenient, and those who seceded with 
Kilham contended for the right of the people to hold their 
services at times convenient to themselves, irrespective of 
the services in the National Church; and also for their 
right to receive the sacraments at the hands of their own 
ministers, and in their own places of worship. These points 
were conceded by Conference shortly after the death of 
their founder, but tho further constitutional question of 
the place of tho laity in the government of the Society 
continued to be the subject of agitation for three-quarters 
of a century longer. The seceding members of 1797 main- 
tained the right of the people to a representation in the 
district meetings and in the Annual Conference, and so to 
htive a voice in the government of the Society and in the 
api^tropriation of its funds; they claimed also on behalf of 
the general body the right to vote in the reception and 
expulsion of members, in the choice of local , ofSoers, and 
in! the calling out of candidates for the ministry. . 

K— Ton. VI 
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A much more imporiant community arising out of 
secession was that of the Primitive Method- 
ists, which took its rise in 1807. Two 
earnest-minded men in Staffordshire, Hugh 
Bourne and William Clowes, joined the Methodists, and 
caught the spirit of revival. They had read of American 
Camp Meetings,, and resolved to hold a similar gathering 
at Cop Mow, or Congleton Edge, an elevation of millstone 
grit dividing Staffbrdshii’e from Cheshire. The scene was 
memorable from the excitement produced; other meetings 
followed, and the excitement spread. Methodist preachers 
disapproved of the proceedings, and Conference passerl a 
minute to the effect that even supposing such scenes wore 
allowed in America, in its judgment they were highly im- 
proper in England, likely to be productive of considerable 
mischief, and were to be discountenanced. Hugh Bourne 
took no notice of the inhibition thus pronounced, but went 
on holding camp meetings as before; consequently, in the 
following June he was expelled from the Society for 
violating Methodist law. XTndeterred by this excommuni- 
cation, Bourne and Clowes instituted a society of ten 
members, and met in class in 1808. In 1811, when their 
membership did not number more than 200, they built a 
chapel and determined to call themselves Primitive Metho- 
dists. With admirable self-devotion they went to work 
among the poorest and most degraded of the people in 
town and village. They had not a college-bred man among 
them ; their preachers endured the sorest privations withoul. 
a murmur ; the world despised them, and as they heard them 
preach and sing called them Ranters ; still they grew, 
sweeping over England and penetrating everywhere. Like 
the preaching friars of the Middle Ages, wherever they 
found an opening they set up a service, and anything 
was good enough for a pulpit — a wagon or a cart, a chair 
or a heap of stones. Hriven from one place they escaped 
to another, singing as they went. The persecution they 
endured was disgraceful. The rabble knocked down the 
preachers and threatened with oaths to take their lives. 
This persecution, however, only furthered the* movement : 
congregations were gathered; class-meetings were held in 
T^hich many who had lived abandoned lives told with tears 
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hoAv Uod hjirl lifted them out of the horrible pit and the 
miry clay; and men who used to fight together sat down 
at the love-feasts of the Society, and one after another told 
the story of a life-time. It was a iiieinorable movement. 
The adherents were nearly all working people — fisher-folk, 
persons employed in mills, collieries, and mines, or as 
labourers on the land — and the Society grew in a wonderful 
way. The ten members of 1808 have grown to 200,000; 
they have 4,000 chapels and 16,000 local preachers, and the 
good accomplished among the poorest and the lowliest, 
among those to whom the consolations of religion are most 
welcome, is simply incalculable. 

Other less numerous communities, such as the Society 
of Friends, the Moravians, tho Irvingites, 
the Plymouth Brethren, and the adherents 
of the New Jerusalem or Swedenborgian 
CJhurch, can only be briefly touched upon in the space at 
our disposal. The Society of Friends has in the course of 
the period now under review steadily declined in numbers, 
and was further weakened by tho Hicksite controversy which 
began in America in 1825, and in 1829 was creating anxiety 
among the Quakers on this side of the Atlantic. Still, in 
the manifestation of all the social virtues, and in the advance 
of all philanthropic movenients, they have exerted an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to their numbers as a denomina- 
tion. Honoured names have been among them — ^William 
Forster, the Gurneys of Earlham, Thomas Clarkson, the 
Sturges, Benjamin Seebohm, John Dalton and William Allen, 
Joseph Lancaster and Joseph Fox; these and many moi'e 
have stood firmly for justice and righteousness, for the 
advancement of science and freedom, and for the promotion 
of education and Christian philanthropy. 

The Moravians, or, as they describe themselves, the 
Unitas Fratnim, the United Brethren, trace back for 
centuries to John Huss and tho Bohemian Reformation; 
but were as a denomination first established in this country 
by Count Zinzendorf in 1732. In 1800 they had settle- 
ments in Bedford, Bristol, Dukinfield, Bath, and Devonpoit, 
these settlements being really small colonies, “ the Brethren ” 
living together in village life, with schools and industrial 
institutions, under the government of their own phurch. 
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Their ecclesiastical polity is somewhat peculiar; for while 
they have bishops, their government may be described as 
Presbyterian rather than Episcopal, inasmuch as Synods, 
provincial and general, are the ruling powers, the provincial 
synod directing provincial affairs and legislating in detail 
according to principles laid down by a General Synod. 
While their numbers have been small, and their churches 
not more than forty in this country, it is their great honour 
to have been the pioneers m missionary enterprise in 
Greenland, Labrador, the West Indies, South Africa, and 
among the aborigines of Australia. At the beginning of 
the century, out of 170 ministers 100 were missionaries, 
and, taking their whole community, one in every sixty 
members is a missionary as compared with one in 5,000 in 
the other Protestant Churches generally. They had also 
missions to the lepers before Pfere Damien was born, for 
in 1818 the Brethren undertook a settlement for these 
unfortunate sufferers in the African valley of Kernel en 
Aarde. They are not an increasing community; their old 
congregations and their old settlements continue to exist, 
but make but little progress. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church, as the Irvingites desig- 
nate their omi community, took its rise out 
The irviiigitea. ministry of Edward Irving, originally 

of the Scottish Presbyterian Church. Described by De 
Quincey as by man}’’ degrees the greatest orator of his 
time, and by Carlyle as ''the freest, brotherliest, bravest 
human soul mine ever came in contact with,'* he came to 
the conviction that the phenomena connected with the 
descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost might, if men had 
faith, be repeated in om own time, and the miraculous 
gifts of the primitive Church renewed. A new church, 
necessitated by his great popularity, had been built for 
him and opened by Dr. Chalmers in 1829, and in 1831 
strange scenes were witnessed and supernatural voices 
supposed to be heard. In 1833 he was exeommxmicated 
by the Presbyterian Church, of which he was a minister, 
and on his return to London he officiated as an angel in 
the congregation of the Catholic Apostolic Church. This 
Church, which was the outcome of Irving*s peculiar views, 
laid great stress on the Ecumenical Creeds of Christendom, 
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and held to the belief in our Lord’s Second Coming before 
the Millennium. It was mainly distinguished by its four- 
fold ministry of apostle, prophet, evangelist, and pastor, 
the apostle taking precedence of the rest, claiming to 
confer the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands, to com- 
municate to the Church mysteries revealed to himself, and 
to decide matters of discipline and order. There were also 
deacons to manage temporal affairs, while the payment of 
tithes or tenths of property was the source of church 
revenue. The system grew to be as churchly in its way as 
the churches of the East and West, and as ajsthetic in its 
ritual. Seven congregations wore commenced in London 
made up of gathered converts, one of these taking high rank 
in later years within the walls of the ornate cathedral built 
in Gordon Square. The most distmguished of their ad- 
herents was Henry Drummond, M.P., a man of bold 
individuality, having the courage of his convictions. At 
his seat of Albury Park, which was a gathering place for 
students of prophecy, he built in his grounds a place of 
worship for the now denomination, the decorations ot which 
were extremely rich, and in which the chair of the angel, 
or bishop, occupied by Lord Sidmouth, stood on the north 
side of the chancel. 

Between the years 1820 and 1830 a new form of religious 
conviction and profession rose against the 
formalism and ecclesiastieism of the time, 
which came to be known as Brothrenism, and 
from an early place of meeting, Plymouth Brothrenism. Mr. 
Groves, a young man of ardent piety preparing for the Episcopal 
ministry at Trinity College, Dublin, came to have doubts as to 
the course he was taking, and in consequence gave up the 
study of general literature, sacrificed his property, and cast 
himself on Providence. He and some others of like mind 
came to the conclusion that all existing ecclesiastical sys- 
tems wore wrong, that Christendom was in confusioEL, and 
that the day of the Lord was at hand. They also, held 
that bolievers in Christ should frequently meet together to 
break bread independently of any clerical ministration. 
Mr. Groves had for his associate a man of the name of 
Darby, of a narrow and sectarian spirit, which Groves was 
not, and who proceeded to denounce and excommunicate 
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all who did not agree with himself. It is not easy to con- 
vey any very distinct idea of the principles adopted by the 
Brethren, they having published no confession of faith 
and issued no declaration of ecclesiastical order. While 
professing to take the New Testament as their rule, their 
testimony was more negative than positive. They protested 
against worldliness, and especially against Ohurchisin, 
esteeming Episeopalianism, Presbyterianism, and Independ- 
ency to be all alike wrong, the Establishment being Apos- 
tacy, and Dissent no better. Their main positive manifesto 
is that the Lord is at hand, and that till He comes the 
Holy Spirit is the present sole and sufficient sovereign in 
the Church. 

Swedenborgianisui may be said to have first come 
within the circle of English ecclesiastical 
swBdeSaorgiaiiB. ^ Jerusalem Church, about 

1810, when a society was formed for circu- 
lating Swedenborg’s works. As far back, however, as 1754, 
the Kev. J. Hartley, a Northamptonshire clergyman, pub- 
lished treatises and translations on the subject, and the 
Rev. John Clowes, of Manchester, who died in 1831, wrote 
works in defence of the system, though he still remained 
a clergyman of the Church of England. At the religious 
census of 1851 the Swedenborgian places of worship had 
a total of 11,465 sittings, and 4,846 persons in attendance. 
The system rested on the peculiar claim of its founder to 
have been in the spiritual world and to have talked with 
angels lace to face in their own habitations. His bt)oks 
are the revelations of . what was thus professedly coui- 
municated to him. This romarkablo man of noble character 
and educated mind jiresents a strange mixture of fanaticism 
and cool reasoning. Holding to a mystic meaning in Scrip- 
ture, ol which he alone had the key, and to the idea that 
everything in the world is full of correfipondenaea, he thought 
that the true explanation of Scripture will proceed beyond 
the literal to the spiritual, and recognise the correspondences 
everywhere existing between the three worlds of Nature, of 
the True, and of the Good. 

The Salvation Army, though coining into existence 
during the period covered by this volume, really rccoivod its 
principal developments later than the year 1885. 
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Several years before the commencement of the period 
whereon we now enter, the burst of song with 
which the eighteenth century had closed and h. d. tkaux. 
its successor opened was finally hushed, and ABrtefKetrospeBt 
by 1832 it may almost be said that even its 
echoes had died away. Byron had been eight years dead, 
Shelley ten, and Keats eleven. Scott’s muse had been silent 
for well nigh twenty. The best that was in Wordsworth had 
been uttered. Coleridge had almost wholly fallen silent, and 
the genuuie, if not very opulent, vein of poetry which his son 
Hartley (1796-1849) had inherited was denied its full de- 
velopment in a nature marred by weaknesses which were 
themselves also, unhappily, paternal bequests. Poetry of 
respectable, if of minor merit, is not wanting, it is true, to the 
literature of this decade, but none of it, whatever its quality, 
can be regarded as in any sense carrying on either the lyrical 
tradition of the first three of the above-named poets or the 
poetico-romantic tradition of the fourth. Their performances 
were almost all in the naUu’o rather of adventures in new direc- 
tions than of progress along the path marked out by their 
predecessors. In only one of them, Thomas Hood (1798-1845) 
— and in him only in those early pieces which public neglect 
compelled him to abandon for the essentially inferior work of 
burlesque verse — ^is there to be noted any deliberate endeavour 
to follow in the footsteps of the earlier masters. Of the two 
other poets whose munes, though held in very unequal 
estimation in their hfo-time, desoiwe alike to be mentioned 
oven in a brief summary of this kind, one and the greater in 
original genius lived too short and undisciplined a life to 
justify any attempt to fix his place dofmitively in the litera- 
ture of his ago. But both the single work which Thomas 
Lovell Boddocs (1803-49) produced in his short life of less 
than fifty years and the series of works which were the yield 
of Henry Taylor’s (1800-86) long life of nearly ninety years 
were dramatic in form. And though the latter attained to a 
certain measure of reputation during the decade which we 
are considering (his masterpiece, “ Philip van Artevelde,” was 
not published till 1834), whereas the former remained in com- 
plete obscurity for many years after his death, it cannot be 
said that even Taylor himself was in any sense popular. 
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Perhaps the only poet "who, during this period, made any 
deep impression on the public mind was the still living Philip 
James Bailey, whose long philosophical poem of “ Festus,” 
published in 1839, preserves still such a measure of literary 
life as to justify the republication of a “ Jubilee ” edition of it 
eight years ago. 

If the honours, such as they are, of popularity can be 
claimed at all for any poetry, or so-called 
Pop^poetiy poetry, during the period in question, they 
naust be taken to have descended in the 
female line, for probably the most widely read writers of 
verse at that period were Felicia Hemans (1793-1835) and 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, better known to her contemporaries 
under the initials' “ L. E. L.” Profound mediocrity is the note 
of both ladies, and their smooth and facile numbers — varied 
in the case of the former only by a few pieces of higher merit 
— ^would, in these days of abundant and admirable versification, 
not infrequently rising to the level of genuine poetry, pass 
quite unnoticed. That either of these two elegant but wholly 
uninspired songstresses should have found acceptance by a 
public iu whose ears the music of Keats and Shelley was still 
echoing is a melancholy proof of the essential worthlessness 
of popular fame. 

Poor, however, as was the quality of the verse produced 
during these years, it must be admitted that 
efforts of the new poet who was 
destined to become the glory of his age 
revealed no strilnng superiority of gift In 1826 appeared the 
small but now historic volume entitled, “Poems by Two 
Brothers,” a collection of weakly imitative lyrics, from which 
no one certainly would have guessed the iUustrious future 
which lay before one of the joint authors, or the genuine, 
though of course far slighter, poetic inspiration which was 
to find utterance in the other. It is not now possible to 
distinguish the share of Alfred Tennyson (1809-92) in this 
early venture from that of Charles ; but the 
regretted since the dead 
level of mediocrity is maintained uniformly 
throughout, and in no one number of the volume can the 
most sympathetic criticism detect the faintest individuality 
of touch. There are echoes ol Byron and of Scott; there is 
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eren an echo of Moore ; but the unmistakable music of that 
voice which was to charm two generations of Englishmen, and 
to retain its sweetness and power unimpaired until, nearly 
seventy years later, it was stilled for ever, is nowhere to be 
heard. Never since Apollo took service with Admetus has 
the godhead of an Immortal been so effectually concealed. 

It was nob till 1830 that Tennyson again broke silence, 
nor con it be said that even in the volume 
published by huu in this year the promise 
of his future greatness stood as yet assured. 

For although in the collection entitled “Poems Chiefly 
Lyrical” arc to be found a few such masterpieces as 
“Mariana," “The Eying Swan,” “The Merman,” and “The 
Mermaid,” yet in the collection of poems published two years 
later, when the poet was still only in his twenty-third year, 
he reached a level of lyrical perfection, on which he stood side 
by side, not only with Keats and Shelley, but with the greatest 
English lyrists from the Elizabethan era downwards, and above 
which ho did not, as indeed it was inevitable that he should 
not; rise during the six;ty years of creative activity that still 
remained to him. One has but to mention the names of 
" The Lotos Eators," of “ CEnono,” of " The Palace of Art,” 
and of “The Eream of Fair Women,” in order to remind 
oneself how early the greatest, the most individual, and most 
lasting triumphs of the poet were achieved. For of but one 
among those four masterpieces can it be said that it shows 
any lingering traces of that imitative stage through which 
even poets of the most indepoudent and original genius some- 
times have to pass. “ The Palace of Art ” is no doubt strongly 
rominiscent of Keats, but m “ The Lotos Eaters ” a note new 
in English lyrical poetry was struck, just as in “ CEnono” the 
young poet showed that the possibilities of the blank verse 
measure had not been exhausted by Milton, and stamped it anew 
with a rhythm of his own which is more fluent and. flexible, 
more varied and versatile — though unfortunately, too, more 
easily imitable and more copiously imitated — ^than'that of his 
great predecessor. In 1842 Tennyson added to the list of his 
published poems, among many others, his great philosophical 
poem, “The Two Voices”; the romantic, but in sentiment 
slightly commonplace, “ Locksley Hall ” ; the two fine blank- 
verse .pieces, “ Ulysses ” and “ Qodiva ” ; and the splendid 
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fragment of the ‘'Alorte d' Arthur.” His detractors in the 
press were now silenced, and his rank as the foremost of 
living English poets was assured to him. 

Much behind him in reputation stood in those days a poet 
who, in the closing years of his life, was to 
Robert Browning. almost equal place. Robert 

Browning (1812-89) was born three years after Tennyson, 
and was about as much his junior on the Muse’s calendar. 
“Pauline,” his first poenl, appeared in 1833, a work which 
has not, even now in the day of his fame, found many admirers, 
and was followed two years later by “ Paracelsus,” a poem in 
the dramatic form and of far more remarkable quality, ex- 
hibiting, indeed, both in matter and manner, nearly all the 
most characteristic points of its author’s genius. Though as 
profoundly and unpoetically analytic as anything that he ever 
wrote, it is redeemed by passages of beauty which are 
almost wholly wanting to the relief of “ Sordello,” published 
in 1840, perhaps the harshest in expression and obscurest in 
theme of all the poet’s productions. It may be conveniently 
dwelt upon for a moment longer here, as representative of an 
aspect of Browning’s poetry, which it retained almost unaltered 
to the last. Perfect lucidity and simplicity, a sufficient 
charm of music and imagery, and a passion and power of 
dramatic insight unsurpassed, if equalled, either by prede- 
cessor or contemporary, were often at his command and 
were many a time displayed by him in his shorter lyrical 
pieces. But during the whole of his sixty years of poetic 
activity he habitually disdained to lend any of these attractions 
to his longer blank-verse poems. To the last it was the poet’s 
whim to lead his reader into unlighted caverns of thought 
strewn thickly with obstacles of language, and to leave him 
to grope and stumble his way through them as best ho might. 

Up to the end of the period covered by this chapter 
Browning had published scarcely anything — unless we except 
a few of the pieces appearing in the collection entitled “ Bells 

and Pomegranates,” issued in parts between 1841 and 1846 

which gave promise of his lyrical as distinct from his analytic 
and philosophising powers; and the accomplished poetess 
whom he married in the year with which this period closes 
had not then attained that fame which for nearly another 
twenty years was to eclipse that of her husband. Between 
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1832 and 1846 there were no poets, with the exception of the 
female mediocrities above-mentioned and perhaps also Mr. 
Philip James Bailey, who contested Tennyson’s monopoly of 
public attention as a poet. The name of Sir Aubrey de Vere 
(1788-1846) is alone worthy of mention as a poet of true charm 
and retineuient; for that of Ebenezer Elliott, the so-called 
“Corn Law Rhymer” (1781-1849), though he probably had 
more of the “ root of the matter ” in him than any man 
living at that time save Tennyson and Browning, is almost 
necessarily excluded by the self- chosen narrowness of his 


themes aiid by their Herccly polemical treatment from any 
prominent place in such a chronicle as this. One might 
almost wish that the Corn Laws had been repealed twenty 
years earlier, in order to see how it might then have fared 
with Elliott’s poetic development, were it not that in that 
case he would probably never have sung at all. 

The prose of this period was as remarkable in point of 

accomplished work as its poetry was rich in 

prouiiso; for in tlis oourae of its fourteen ’ 

years it witnossod tlio rise almost to the full height of their 

fame— luid i)orhaps quite to its summit in 

i7 i"*" • Macaulay, 

one case — 01 two ot the greatest prose-writers 

and one of the two greatest novelists of the century, in the 

persons of Macaulay, Carlyle, and Dickens. The first of these 

had already made his mark in periodical literature before the 

period began. Macaulay (1800-59) was indeed a contributor 

to the Kdmhwi'gh Eevim in the second decade of the century, 

and had already elicited the well-known and often-quoted 

eulogy of .) offroy on the novolty and, brilliancy of his style. The 

essay on Milton appeared in 1 825, and thenceforward for the 

space of twenty years Macaulay contributed to the great Whig 

periodical a series of articles which, although, accordmg to 

the tradition thon and still observed by the Review, ostensibly 

literary criticisms, were m many or most cases elaborate 

biographical studios of statesmen, sovereigns, philosophers, 

and mon of letters, or comprehensive surveys of past periods 

of history. They occasionally suffer in some measure from 

the circumstances of their production; and the manifest 

intrusion of political bias (or, as in one famous case, of 

downright personal animosity) into soino of thorn detracts 

from their value ; but, excluding a few of the more or less 
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“ occasional ” articles — sucli as that on “ Southey’s Colloquies,” 

“ Croker’s Boswell,” “ Gladstone on Church and State,” and 
the celebrated onslaught on Mr. Eobert Montgomery — the 
remainder may be safely ranked among the enduring monu- 
ments of Eiighsh literature. In the essays on Lord Bacon 
and Sir William Temple, in the two brilliant sketches of the 
elder Pitt and his contemporaries, and, above all, in the 
magnificently dramatic presentment of the admmistration 
and the trial of Warren Hastings. Macaulay’s literary genius 
— ^with all its brilliant fervour of rhetoric, its consummate 
mastery of intricate narrative, and its lucid, if too often pre- 
judiced, analysis of character and motive — is seen at the 
height of its power. His activity of production was un- 
interrupted even by those four years of ofiioial service in 
India, during which he acquired that local knowledge and 
that familiarity with Oriental life which stood him in such 
good stead in the last-named essay ; he continued to display 
it as untiringly after his return to India in 1838. Somo four 
or five years later, in 1842 and 1843, he made his first appear- 
ance as a poet with the “Lays of Ancient 
Borne” — a work which has been variously 
judged by critics, but which, though not 
attaining to and indeed not aiming at the simplicity of the 
ancient ballad poetry, is animated, especially in its battle- 
pieces, by a sustained ardour which it would not bo easy to 
match anywhere save in the romance poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

After a short interval of Parliamentary and ofiicial work, 
Macaulay lost, in 1847, his seat for Edinburgh, 
and a year afterwards published the first two 
volumes of his “ History of ilngland,” thus 
invading a field at that time occupied almost solely by his 
older contemporary — a fellow- Whig, Henry HaUam (1777- 
1859), one of the most learned and judicious, but also one of 
fhe coldest and least inspiring, of writers. Its third and fourth 
volumes appeared in 1855, and two years later its author was 
raised to the peerage. He died in 1859, leaving this monument 
of his genius uncompleted. The brilliancy of the essayist 
displays itself with undiminished lustre in the historian ; and 
there are passages in the history not surpassed even by the 
most eloquent pagesof the essays. But the constitutional defects 
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of the critic and biographer are still more conspicuous in the 
writer of history. The vehement prejudices which occasion- 
ally distorted his view of the philosopher or the man of 
letters who had been the subjects of his study perpetually 
disable him from dealmg fairly with the statesman or the 
policy with whom and with which it was now his business to 
deal ; and though these prejudices never indeed betray him 
into deliberate deviations from ascertained truth, they con- 
stantly tempt him to exaggerate or to minimise the effect of 
historical evidence, and — what approaches nearer still to posi- 
tive untruthfulness — to buUd up a theory of the character and 
motives of individuals upon the basis of a series of mere 
presumptions which the reader is allowed, if not encouraged, 
to mistake lor facts. 

The place, however, of Macaulay, elevated as it is among 
English men of letters, is loss commanding 
than his rank among those who have in- 
flueneod the history, as well as enriched the 
possessions, of our national literature. No writer of any age 
— ^not JJrydon, or J ohnson, or Gibbon — ^has left a deeper mark 
tluui Macaulay upon English prose. It is hardly too much 
to say that his influonce is visible, to an extent amoimting 
sometiinos almost to actual mimicry, in nine out of every ten 
mon who followed the craft of literature during the period 
immediately succeeding his death ; and though it has of late 
boon waning somewhat before the attraction of newer models, 
it is still to be quite plainly traced. Macaulay’s style hod, in 
fact, that combination of individuality and adaptability which 
is the secret of any great prose-writer’s influence upon his 
time. Accomplished, attractive, and even , great as such a 
writer may be, his stylo must have a new and personal stamp, 
or it will not arouse the desire or beget the unconscious trick 
of imitation; yot with all its originality it must be such as 
will adapt itself to the needs of many varieties of literary 
temperament, many different degrees of literary power, and 
to the capacities of aU kinds of literary material, or' the 
imitator, unconscious as well as conscious, wiU, with or with- 
out knowing, abandon it for some more useful model Macaulay 
may, as Professor Saintsbury thinks, have taken something 
from Hazlitt in the formation of his style, and “ not a little 
from Gibbon” ; and undoubtedly there is a family resemblance 
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in what has been irreverently called the “ see-saw of the sen- 
tence” in both writers. But Macaulay shortened the sentence, 
sharpened the antithesis, and familiarised the language ; and 
in so doing made it possible for a host of successors to culti- 
vate point and epigram while avoiding the appearance of 
sham and elaboration, and taught them to lend to rhetoric 
which is in reality quite as artificial as Gibbon's an air of the 
natural and sincere. At a time when the genius of English 
prose, with the fascinating but dangerous models of De 
Qiiincey and Wilson before her, might easily have run into 
somewhat loose-zoned excesses of the luscious in phrase and 
colouring, Macaulay gathered up her garments and girt her 
loins. The reaction towards a greater restraint and austerity 
of style which he thus set on foot was needed and was healthy, 
and it has not yet quite spent itself even now, when Macaulay 
has been nearly forty years in the grave. 

Widely different in literary manner, and infinitely less 
Carlyle influential as a literary model, stands tho 
other famous essayist and historian, if (dther 
name can be properly given to one whose essays were usually 
poetic and satiric rhapsodies, and his history a series of brilliant 
dramatic monographs, interspersed with prophetic sermon- 
isings on the enigma of existence and the nature, lot, and 
destiny of man. Thomas Carlyle (1795-^1881), the son of a 
Scotch stonemason, was originally intended for the Church, 
which he abandoned first for the diudgery of an ushership in 
various Scotch provincial schools, and finally, after an interval 
of private tutorship, for the less monotonous but more pre- 
carious employment known to an elder generation as “ witing 
for the booksellers ” Between his twenty-fifth and his thirty- 
fifth years he did much miscellaneous work in the way of 
translations and contributions to periodicals, but the fii^st 
production which brought him into notice was the strange 
rhapsody, as it was then considered, to which he gave the 

- Sartor RMarfciiB” “ Sartor Resartus,” and which, under 

. the form indicated by its sub-title of “The 

Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrookh is in fact a sort of 
spiritual autobiography of Carlyle himself Though accepted 
courageously enough, and published in a serial form in their 
miscellany by the conductors of Frctsei^s Magwsvne, its 
success, as may be imagined, was not immediate; nor was 
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it until after the publication of another and more popular 
work that it won its way to anything like general apprecia- 
tion. But from the first it caught the attention of the few 
independent critics and thinkers who were able to penetrate 
through what seems to an unfamiliar eye its uncouth and 
forbidding style to the core of wisdom, humour, and poetry 
that lay within. In these qualities, apart or in combination, 
it has been held by many — and the opinion, though not in- 
controvertible, is strongly founded — to be richer than any 
other of its author’s works. 

In the year 1837 appeared the “ History of the French 
Kcvolution,” and by this work the place of 
Carlyle in English literature was permanently RevoiSSiL” 
fixed and obtained general recognition. The 
dramatic vigour of its narrative, the vivid force of its por- 
traiture, the reach and grasp of its generalisations, and the 
brilliancy and power with which the historian’s theory, in- 
adequate and biassed as it may have been, of the great 
catastrophe was supported, wore irresistible. Later researches 
have corrected many of Carlyle’s statements of fact; a wider 
survey of the social and economic conditions of the revolu- 
tionary France has revealed the limitations of his own 
historical outlook, and his too narrow conception of the 
causes of the events with which he was dealing; but the 
supremo artistic value of this magnificent work remains 
unimpaired. It remains, and will always remain, an im- 
perishable monument of the power of literary genius in 
enabling the average human imagination to realise, with 
an intensity which would otherwise have been impossible 
t*) it,, ouo of tho greatest and strangest dramas that have 
over been enacted on the human stage. 

The lectures on “German Literature,” on “The History of 
European Literature,” on “Revolutions,” and 
on “Heroes and Hero-worship,” followed in 
pretty rapid succession, and were followed by the collection 
and publication of the “ Miscellaneous Essays,’? the volume 
on “ Chartism,” and the remarkable series of 
political studies contained in the volume en- "Past aju Present” 
titled “Past and Present,” and published in “oiivercromweu.” 
1839. And in the last year but one of the 
period with which we are dealing there appeared another, tho 
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third of the three great works which stand at the head of 
Carlyle’s productions, “The Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell ” — a pious, and to a considerable extent successful, 
attempt to rehabilitate the memory of the great Protector, 
which revealed in a fulness only to be surpassed in the vast 
enterprise of his later life Carlyle’s untiring industry in the 
collection of materials and the singularly acute insight with 
which in certain circumstances he could handle them. 

In dismissing for the present this most powerful and 
original of writers a word must be said 
of the place which he occupies in English 
letters. It is in no sense, as was Macaulay’s, 
that of a model and exemplar, or of a contributor to the 
formative influences by which the future character of a 
national prose is determined. On his first appearance 
as a writer there were those who thought or rather 
feared otherwise, and who augured the gravest danger 
to English prose from the example and influence of 
a style so “barbarous,” as it seemed to them, so widely 
deviant from accepted models, and so rebellious from 
classical canons as was that of Carlyle. Time has shown, 
however, that these fears were exaggerated, and that, as 
might indeed have been expected, a literary manner so in- 
capable of adaptation to the uses of the average writer — in 
whom alone one must mainly look for the influences of con- 
temporary models — would never be widely imitated except 
for purposes of deliberate parody. Accordingly, while no one, 
perhaps, has been so frequently or successfully parodied in 
the course of the last half-century than the author of “ The 
French Revolution,” there is no writer of his power and 
popularity who has had fewer conscious or unconscious 
imitators as distinct from parodists. Perhaps the reason is 
that unconscious imitation of so marked a manner would be 
diflicult almost to the point of impossibility, and that to 
imitate it consciously, and at the same time with a serious 
intent, would be as nearly impossible for anyone having any 
consciousness of the absurd. Carlyle, it is true, was himself 
accused in his early days of being, so to speak, his own 
imitator — that is to say, of deliberately following out a de- 
liberately invented scheme of literary eccentricity. His 
pectiliarities of manner, these accusers declared, were not 
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natural to him ; they were affected of set purpose as a means, 
and an unworthy means, of arresting public attention. Ample 
proof of this was to be found, they alleged, in the fact that in 
ids earlier pieces Carlyle wrote, as they put it, “just like any- 
body else.” 

A fairer criticism, however, will lead one to the conclusion 
that it was not his earlier manner — as displayed in the 
periodical to which he contributed at the outset of his career, 
and for the readers of which he was bound (and no doubt 
editorially reminded often enough) to put restraint upon him- 
self — but his later manner which was really natural to biin. 
If the style is the man, it is not in “ The Life of Schiller,” but 
in “ Sartor Resartus,” that we must look for the real Carlyle. 
It was in the style that he adopted, or rather mounted, for 
himself in “ Sartor ” — with its formless sentences, its abrupt 
breaks and harsh inversions, its strange metaphors and its 
fantastic vocabulary — that he found the adequate, and doubt- 
less the , only adequate, expression of his rich and varied 
genius. For him, as has been said in a recent study of his 
literary characteristics — ^for Carlyle, “ with his throng of com- 
manding faculties — ^his fiery eloquence, his rugged pathos, his 
grim and caustic humour, his unrivalled talent for word por- 
traiture and picturesque description — all struggling, some- 
times almost simultaneously, to express themselves, there was 
but one possible language — the Carlylese. And whatever 
may happen to the ‘ claim of style,' whatever may becotne 
of the ' dignity of history,’ we may be sure that so long as 
eloquence and pathos, and humour, and vivid portraiture, 
and picturesque description retain their power to move and 
delight mankind, Carlyle's place in the admiration of 
posterity will be secure.” 

Far foremost among the novelists of this period, and, in 
certain respects, easily chief of aU the writers 
of fiction of the Victorian era, stands Charles 
Dickens (1812-70), the greatest of whose works, with a single 
exception, were published, during the nine years with which 
the period closes. “ The Pickwick Papers,” which, originally 
commenced ia 1836, grew rapidly under its author's hand 
into a masterpiece of broadly farcical comedy, appeared 
in its completed form in 1837, and was succeeded in the 
following year by “ Nicholas NiokleBy." “ The Old Curiosity 

L— 701- TX ) 
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Shop’* and “Barnaby Eudge” made their appearance in 
1840-41, and “Martin Chuzzlewit” in 1843. The first 
work of this brilliant series established the popularity of 
Dickens, and revealed his extraordinary gift of humour 
to almost, if not quite, its full extent ; but it can hardly be 
said that the range and variety of his powers were demon- 
strated until the completion of the series. There was nothing 
in the boisterous fun of “ Pickwick,” or even in the extrava- 
gant, if droll, caricatures with which “Nicholas Nickleby” 
abounds, to foreshadow the astonishing vigour of dramatic 
narrative which animates the story of the Gordon Eiots in 
“Barnaby Rudge,” or the mastery of genuine, if sometimes 
recklessly unjust, satire which informs the American scenes in 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Still less are there any traces in the 
earliest books of that purely literary quality which, in spite 
of Dickens’ extensive ignorance of, and, as it should seem, 
profound contempt for, accepted literary models, no competent 
critic can fail to recognise in the work of his prime. 

Of his humour it is singularly difficult for criticism — as 
many unsuccessful attempts have proved — 
^ render a strictly just account. In some 
of its aspects it is as easy to undervalue as it 
is in others to over-estimate it. Of all the greater humorists 
of the world there is none whose humour, relatively to the 
extraordinary width of its outlook, is so singularly lacking 
in penetrative power. His wealth in this quality is indeed 
ample, but it is laterally, not vertically, disposed. To compare 
Sterne with Dickens is like comparing the owner of a small 
but richly yielding mine with the proprietor of an immense 
but light-soiled estate. The one sinks deep shafts into his 
little plot of earth, while the other seems to have hardly more 
than scratched the surface of his broad acres. It is this lack 
of depth in the Dickensian humour which has led many in 
their disappointment to dismiss it with too hasty disparage- 
ment as “ caricature.” There is justice in the sentence, but 
not complete justice; for though caricature is almost in- 
variably its basis, and in “Pickwick” forms its whole stuff 
and substance, there is much more in its best examples than 
mere exaggeration of the comic aspects of character at the 
. expense of proportion and truth. Still it remains the fact 
that many, and those the most famous, of his humorous 
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portraits are not so mucli portraits of men as tliey are 
idealised studies of incarnate “humours” in the sense in 
which Ben Jonson uses the word. They have not the whole- 
ness, the complete humanity of FaJstaflf or of My Uncle 
Toby; they are simply human vices, or human foibles 
personified to the exclusion of every other human attribute. 
There must have been more in Pecksniff than hypocrisy, 
pomposity, meanness; more in Mrs. Gamp than garrulity, 
greed, dishonesty; more, perhaps, even in Squeers than 
brutality, ignorance, and impudent conceit; yet this is all 
of these characters that we are ever permitted to see Realist 
as Dickens supposed himseK to be, and in his descriptive 
method actually was, he is, dramatically speaking, an idoalist 
pure and simpla He drew not individuals, but types ; he dealt, 
not with concrete realities, but with abstract qualities ; and 
strange as it may seem, the characters of this prose humorist 
must be viewed as we view the purely ideal creations of the 
poet, if we would do justice either to him or to them. F or it 
is only by thus studjdng these characters that we can fairly 
measure that inexhaustible wealth of comic imagination, that 
unflagging zest and dexterity of humorous portrayal, which 
carries captive the reader’s judgment, and compels him for 
the time to share their creator’s belief in their existence. 

Of the pathos of Dickens it is impossible to speak with 
the same confident admiration. Much more 
seriously and much more frequently than 
his humour did it suffer from those remark- 
able lapses of self-restraint, and that singidar incapacity 
of self-criticism, which make themselves felt at intervals 
throughout the whole of his literary work And whereas his 
humour, even where through extravagance it overshoots its 
mark, is almost always genuine to start with, his pathos, on 
the othqr hand, is more than occasionally false. Like Sterne 
before him, he succeeds best where he is least self-conscious 
and deliberate in his appeals to the reader’s sympathy. It is 
where, like Sterne with his Maria, he “ lays Iximself out ” to 
be pathetic, as with his little Nells and little Pauls, that his 
failure is the most disastrous. But in his command of the 
tragic and tihe terrible he has been rarely equalled. The 
scene in which he places, and the atmosphere with which 
he surrounds, his incidents of horror, are conceived and 
L 2 
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rendered with tremendous power, and it is in these, perhaps 
more than in any other parts of his writings, that the con- 
summate literary art of which he was the not always 
suflSciently acknowledged master, is the most strikingly 
displayed. 

The* greatest works of his greatest rival do not fall within 
the period with which we are dealing — his 
masterpiece, as by many it is considered, 
having been only commenced in serial form 
in the year with which that period closes. It is best, there 
fore, that detailed notice of him should be reserved for the 
succeeding chapter. But though Thackeray (1811-63) was 
hardly known to the public of the early 'forties otherwise 
than as a writer of humorous sketches for the then infant 
comic periodical press, we must not forget that to this 
early phase in the development of his genius belongs that 
most masterly study of the character of the unscrupulous 
adventurer — ^hardly even now appreciated at its fuU worth — 
which alone should have sufficed to give the author a leading 
place not only among the novelists of his century, but among 
the greatest analysts of human character and motive that the 
modem world has produced. ‘'Barry Lyndon" is a work 
which Balzac himself at that date had hardly equalled, and 
which certainly he never surpassed. 

In 1843, however, the taste for such penetrating studies of 
character had not arisen; it had indeed to 

Romance: be created in a large measure by Thackeray 

Ainsworth and i • i/. -n ® ^ . j, i 

James. nimseil Komance, except m so far as it had 

been displaced by the novel of humour in 

the hands of Dickens, was still, as was only natural during 

the decade succeeding the death of Scott, the most popular 

form of fiction, and Thackeray for some years to come had 

still — as is recorded in a well-known anecdote — to endure 

its most successful professor's jovial condolences on the 

public neglect of his infinitely superior work. William 

Harrison Ainsworth (1805-82) and Gr. P. R James (1801-60) 

were then at the height of their somewhat cheaply-earned 

fame. The former, though inferior to his rival in strictly 

Uterary merit— if indeed that quality can be correctly 

attributed to either of them — ^is by much the more animated 

and attractive writer of the two. In pure storytelling power, 
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in dexterous arrangement of dramatic situation, and in dash 
and rapidity of action, he often shows himself^ indeed, to be 
no unworthy, if no conscious, imitator of Dumas ; as in fact 
he also recalls that gi*eat romancer in his utter indifierence 
to the higher arts of characterisation, and his complete con- 
tentment with a set of dramatis personae possessing no more 
life than is necessary to carry them through a series of 
stirring adventures. James, a more avowed and obvious 
follower of Scott, had also a faint touch of Scott’s romantic 
spirit ; but almost all his novels are of that one inadmissible 
yenre defined by the French critic as U genre ennuyevjx. 
And the intolerable slowness of their movement as individual 
stories was hardly compensated by the speed with which 
they followed one another from his too prolific pen. 

A man of far wider culture, and of infinitely greater 
versatility, was Edward Lvtton Bulwer 

*' BuXw&r 

(1803-73), afterwards raised to the peerage 
under the title of Lord Lytton. Indeed, if versatility were 
everything, and the power of writing well in many forms, 
if supremely well in none, were to be taken as the test of 
excellence, he would be beyond all competition the foremost 
writer of his age. The fashionable novel, the novel of crime, 
the historical novel, the romance of the supernatural, the 
domestic novel, the novel of social satire, the novel of 
speculative fantasy, the comedy, the melodrama, the historical 
^ama — at each and all of these forms of imaginative writing 
he' tried his hand during his half-century of literary 
activity, and in every instance with a success to which 
" Pelham,” " Paul Clifford,” and “ Eugene Aram,” ■ " The 
Last of the Barons ” and “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” , " The 
Caxtons ” and ‘‘My Novel,” “Kenehn Chillingly,” ‘‘The 
Parisians ” and “ The Coming Eace,” remain to testify in the 
literature of the study, as do "Money,” "Eichelieu” and 
“The, Lady of Lyons” in that of the stage. It has been 
said with truth that if literary honours were awarded on the 
"marks” system — so many for poetry, so many for prose, 
iietion, essay, drama, and so forth — and the scorer of the 
highest aggregate to obtain the highest place, the author 
of those picturesq^ue romances which reminded their ad- 
mirers of Scott, of those novels of humour and reflection 
which were such dexterous imitations of Sterne, and of those 
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plays which, with all their defects, still keep the stage, would 
be easily first. But remarkable as is their 'technical excellence, 
there is a lack of the genuine ring of genius about all of 
them ; and all but one or two of them have now their portion, 
like all other works of mere talent, however brilliant, among 
the snows of yester-year. 

One special department of romantic fiction remains to 
be noticed, in recognition of the singular 
surviving popularity of the 
writer who stands at the head of it, though 
he had few or no notable followers in his own days, and has 
not had many in ours. Frederiek Marryat (1792-1848) was 
not in his first youth when he began to write, but it may 
be said that the whole of his previous life from early boyhood 
had been passed in accumulating the materials for his fiction. 
He retired from active service in the Navy about 1830, having 
then already produced at least one, and perhaps having 
written more than one, of the nautical novels which, or 
rather the subsequent additions to their number, gained him 
a popularity which he stall retains. His skill in construction 
is not great, and his style wavers, like the legs of the recently- 
landed traveller, whenever he quits the sea for the shore. 
But when afloat its breezy vigour and directness serve his 
purpose admirably. His descriptions of storm and battle are 
full of life and movement; his naval characters are drawn 
with a convincing reality of touch; and his humour is not 
less rich and broad, while it is infinitely more good-natured, 
than that of Smollett. A writer with many of the qualities 
of Marryat, though also with others, which apparently only 
advancmg years developed, was cWles Lever (1806-72). 
His stories of Irish life, and of military adventures, during 
the period of the Great War, are as full of boisterous fun 
as Marryat’s, and not inferior to his in spirited draughtsman- 
ship. Lever, however, was too rapid and reckless a writer 
in his early days to have escaped publishing a good deal of 
inferior matter, and perhaps the full measure of his gifts was 
not displayed till near the close of his life, when, adopting an 
entirely new style to suit the changed taste of the public, he 
produced two or three novels abounding in quiet humour 
.and in penetrative studies of life and character. 

One more novelist of unequal performance in many 
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respects, but as fertile of imagination as he was of political 
resource, and with a literary touch as bril- 
liant as liis political genius, remains to be me 
noticed in Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field (1804-81). The first •work ■which brought him into 
notice was one of remarkable cleverness and promise, but 
flimsy m construction, flashy in style, and altogether de- 
manding too much indulgence for the vanity and impertinence 
of youth. Nevertheless it received at the time what it 
demanded, and the success of “ Vivian Grey ” was repeated 
in a series of romances published by their author in the 
course of the ’thirties. But it was not till after his return 
to Parliament in 1837, and his entrance therewith not only 
into public life but into the best and most authoritative 
political society, that he can be said to have “ found himself” 
as a novelist. For it was then that he made that unique 
and fascinating addition to the Kterature of English fiction — 
the political novel, a form which has never since been 
attempted with more than partial success, but which in his 
hands became not only a vehicle for pungent social satire, 
interspersed with acute and often profound reflections upon 
histor}'' and politics, but also a complete and invaluable record 
of the political issues and situations of the author’s day. 


KHUeHES. 

Art. 


The artists who reached the maturity of their powers in the 
later years before the Pre-Eaphaelite revival 
were not, on the whole, men of great distinc- 
tion. The eldest and most accomplished of 
these was Sir Charles Eastlake, a man of fine culture, elected 
Academician in 1830, and President of the Royal Academy 
twenty years later. He served the cause of art somewhat 
poorly as a painter, but quite admirably as a historian and 
critic. Something of the same sort may be 
said of William Dyce, chiefly remembered 
as a fresco painter, whose somewhat severe 
manner is not without traces of that study of 
the great Italian masters to which his youth was devoted. 
.The best of his life was spent in forwarding the cause of 
the school of design, which, established in the first years 
of her Majesty’s reign, has had a remarkable develop- 


Eastlake, 

Dyes, 

SlEUsUse. 
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ment in onr own day. A better remembered name is tbat 
of the Irishman Daniel Maelise, who in his day — which 
maybe fixed about 1840, when he was elected an Academician 
— had a prodigious vogue. He painted frescoes, huge dramatic 
pieces, portraits, genre, everything. His talent may be fairly 
gauged by his famous picture of “The Play Scene in 
Hamlet” combining vigorous composition with extreme 
staginess, while the texture is wooden and the colour un- 
attractive. 

Neither was portrait painting at this period in a much 

luore promising condition. Its principal practitioners were 

Pickersgill, Grant, Macnee, and Boxall — none of them, except 

■ perhaps Poxall, artists of any originality. Genre was better 

served by Thomas Webster, on whom, though 
TiomaB Webster. i x j . 

a poor colourist, the mantle of wilkie to 

some extent fell. The English schoolboy, particularly the 

village schoolboy, has never been delineated with more spirit 

or more humour. He was a prolific painter, too ; many of his 

pictures — such as “ The Smile ” and “ The Frown,’* “ The Boy 

with Many Friends ” and “ The Village Choir ” — retain to the 

present day a well-deserved popularity. 

In two departments, however, an advance can be noted in 
this period. The painting of animals and 
painting of the sea vastly improved. 
This was due mainly to two men, Edwin 
Landseer and Clarkson Stanfield. The former of these came 
of a family of artists ; his father and brother were engravers, 
while another brother, Charles, was a painter of genre sub- 
jects. He was not only a passionate lover and observer of 
animals, but a scientific student of their anatomy. His 
observation of character was, indeed, neither profound nor 
intense, but it was thoroughly sympathetic, and he noted 
movement and gesture admirably. “ The Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner” — the faithful ooUie pressing lovingly against the 
dead master’s coffin — perhaps his most famous work, has 
been described by Mr. Buskin as one of the most perfect 
poems which modern times have seen. He was a master of 
texture, too, and only the unfortunate defect in his feeling for 
colour prevented him from being a great artist. He is never 
better seen than in chalk studies of animals in motion. 
Translated into the black and white of engraving, his 
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pictures have had, and will probably always have, an 
amazing success. His career was long. He was an exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy as early as 1817, when he was only 
fifteen, and his best work was done prior to a severe illness 
in 1851. He was elected an R.A. as early as 1831, and in 
1850 he was knighted. He worked for twenty years and 
more after this, but these productions (which include the 
lions in Trafalgar Square) belong to a later period. 

Clarkson Stanfield arrived at distinction a few years later 
than Landseer. An older man by nine years, 
he was not elected an Academician tiU 1835. 

He was a scene-painter by profession, and did 
not quit that mitier until 1829. He has been termed the 
first purely marine painter that England produced, and this 
in substance is a correct appreciation. Of course, there had 
been earlier English painters of the sea. There had been 
several painters of sea-fights, and of what one may call marine 
genre. The splendour or terror of the sea enters into more 
than one of Turner’s masterpieces. But in Clarkson Stanfield 
the sea is the predominant partner, and his pictures exist for 
its sake. His knowledge of it was profound, and had been 
gained in the severe school of experience, when, as a boy, he 
had shipped Before the mast. One work of Stanfield’s alone 
(we quote from “ Modem Pointers ”) presents us “ with as 
much conscientious knowledge of sea and sky as, diluted, 
would have lasted any of the old masters his life.” He drew 
the sea, too, as a figure-painter draws a model, with complete 
confidence in the sufficiency of its beauty ; and though some- 
what commonplace in feeling, missing its glories of colour, 
its mystery and awe, he is never trivial or extravagant. 


In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, architecture, 
as a living art, had been laid to rest in the 
grave of Wren. About the beginning of the 
ninotoenth century it seemed to show signs 
of awakening ; but its awakening, after a sleep of three 
generations, resembled that of a hypnotised subject, acting 
first on the suggestion of a Greek, afterwards on that o^ 
a Gothic, builder. The note of both movements was re- 
production or mimicry rather than application or develop- 
ment, and both owed a good deal to literature. The learned 
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publication of Dawkins and Wood had, as far back as 1750, 
drawn attention to the glorious ruins of Palmyra, and Adam, 
some ten years later, had made known to his countrymen 
the imposing remains of Diocletian at Spalato. A similar 
work in serial form, dealing with the architectural wonders 
of Greece, published under the auspices of the Dilettante 
Society, had also quite a fashionable vogue, so that when, in 
1803, the arrival of the Elgin Marbles (p. 288) showed a tangible 
Greece to English people, it was not unnatural that there 
should have been an explosion of something like enthusiasm. 
To reproduce a Greek or even a Eoman building, or part of 
a Greek or Eoman building, on every pos- 
sible opportunity, was recognised as the chief, 
if not the whole, duty of the architect. But 
as the necessities of life in our dark and rainy climate did 
not usually permit the carrying out of whole buildings in 
the Greek manner, these expensive adjuncts remained ad- 
juncts, with no relation, or at any rate no intimate relation, 
with the rest of the edifice. Men like Nash and Smirke and 
Wilkins, preceded a few years only by Soane and Wyatt, and 
followed a few years later by Tite and Burton and Basevi, 
worked in this faith, and what they constructed remains with 
us to this day. Such are the Bank of England, by Soane ; 
London University and the National Gallery, by Wilkins ; the 
British Museum, by Smirke ; the Royal Exchange, by Tite ; 
and the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge — one of the last 
and best of the series — ^by Basevi 

Not many neo-Pagan churches were built in the earlier 
time of the revival, and perhaps it is fortunate. Of such, St. 
Pancras, London, by Inwood, finished in 1822, is the typical 
example. Everything there is copied, yet the architect was 
not content simply to copy. Having transplanted his mag- 
nified Erectheum to Euston Square, he placed above the tall 
Ionic portico a two-storied temple of the winds. With what 
aim is uncertain ; but the effect is unfortunate. The little 
temple, while crushing the portico and distracting the eye 
from the imposing lines of the mass underneath, is in fact 
perched up so high that its real elegance of form cannot 
be discovered. So, too, the rich flanking caryatid porticoes, 
handsome in themselves, are failures as they are placed, 
coming as a surprise at the end of a long bare wall The 
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church is not "vrorth mentioning except for this, that it 
shows that our classical copyists could not copy. Prob- 
ably the best building of the class in England is St. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool, built by Elmes early in the ’forties, and 
finished, as to the interior, by Cockerell, the tasteful designer 
of the Taylor Institute at Oxford. The dimensions of the 
building, 420 ft. by 140 ft., are exceptionally noble, nor less 
exceptional is the consistency and simplicity of the colonnade 
and the general beauty of the detail 

But if successful copying of Greek temples was shown to 


be to some extent possible to the classic 
architect, to the Gothic architect the copy- 


Tbe Gothic 
Bevlval 


ing of Gothic churches was not only possible 


but easy. Original and copy belonged to the same country, 


the same climate, the same religion. Transmutation was not 


required, only translation. Oddly enough, however, it was for 
lay purposes ' that the neo-Gothic style earliest commanded 
popularity. James Wyatt spent something like a quarter of 
a century and a quarter of a million of money, in building 
a sham Gothic abbey for the author of “Vathek.*' It was 
hailed as a discovery, and, in I'ergusson^s often-quoted phrase, 
“nothing was thought of or built but Gothic castles. Gothic 
abbeys, Gothic villas, and Gothic pigsties.” The public 
mind had to some extent been prepared for this by the 


works of Britton and Eickman, the latter of whom was the 


veritable founder of a school of archaeology. Finally the 


younger Pugin, a man of genius both as architect and writer, 
started something lilce a crusade in favour of the purer 
forms that prevailed prior to the Reformation. In the dearth 
of a living stylo of architecture, the fiery advocate of the 
past triumphed on every side, and his Catholic churches (for 
in his hatred of Protestant architecture he cast off the Pro- 


testant religion) became models for imitation. Two great 
advantages the Gothic architect certainly had over his 
classical brother. He worked in the most adaptable instead 
of the most intractable of styles. Windows, finials, buttresses, 
panels, brackets, mouldings, models of every form and 
for every purpose, were to be found in England b}’’ any 
industrious seeker. It was cheap too; for, if the outlines 
and traceries are correctly copied, a good general effect can 
be obtained with quite worthless details. AU this made the 
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new Gothic popular with the intelligent architect and the 
intelligent laity, while the tendency of the old Catholic 
form of architecture to enhance the priest’s ceremonial 
importance helped to make it popular with the intelligent 
clergy. 

The great era of church restoration and extension was, 
however, not yet. Before it came, chance decided that the 
greatest lay building of the century, the Parliament House 
at Westminster, should also be Gothic. The old buildings 
were destroyed by fire in 1834, and Parliament determined 
that its new abode should be of the style in vogue. The 
new building was begun in 1840, the architect being Sir 
Charles Barry, the builder of that imitation of the Farnese 
Palace known as the Reform Club-house. He was, in fact, 
a student rather of the Renaissance than of the times of 
the Plantagenets, and as a result- his general design is 
classical in feeling, while the details are Gothic. It is a build- 
ing fuU of defects ; the Victoria Tower is too big; throughout 
there is want of accent ; the ornament is largely ineffectual, 
and one feels that, after all, the whole thing is modern to the 
core. But the grandeur arising from size — the mass covering 
eight acres — the stately length of the terrace (exceeding 990 
feet), and the real elegance of the central tower, make it, all 
said and done, a very imposing edifice, perhaps “the most 
successful attempt of the century to apply mediseval archi- 
tecture to modem life.” 


English astronomy was, in 1815, passing through a stage 
jl m. nTP-piTT!! of temporary decline. The great career of 
Astronomy. the elder Herschel (1738-1822) had virtually 
1815-1846, closed; that of the younger Herschel (1792- 
1871) had not yet opened. The excise duty on glass barred 
the way to improvements in refracting telescopes ; and com- 
petition seemed hopeless with the giant mirrors lying disused 
at Slough. The promise of better things was 
however, absent. Stephen Groombridge 
(1755-1832), a retired linen-draper, had nearly 
completed the 50,000 observations froin which his “ Catalogue 
of Circumpolar Stars ” was constructed ; one of Troughton’s 
grand circles replaced at Greenwich, in 1812, Bradley’s super- 
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annuated (quadrant; and mathematical analysis, under the 
motive power supplied by the enthusiasm of Herschel, 
Babbage, and Peacock, was rapidly making its way at 
Cambridge. A general revival was marked by the foundation, 
in 1820, of the Astronomical Society of London, designed by 
l)r. William Pearson (1767-1847), and powerfully promoted 
by the indefatigable Francis Baily (1774-1844), who did more 
than any man to render astronomy cosmopolitan by reducing 
British and foreign practical methods to uniformity. 

John Pond (1767-1836) was meantime labouring to re- 
create official astronomy. He succeeded Dr. NevU Maskelyne 
as astronomer royal in 1811, and attained a degree of pre- 
cision in the determination of star-places that has scarcely 
yet been surpassed. His prolonged controversy with Dr. 
Brinkley (1763-1835), astronomer royal for Ireland, regarding 
certain alleged star-parallaxes, in which he took the negative, 
and, as it has proved, the right side, strongly stimulated im- 
provement; and Bessel’s saying that the ne plus vZtra of 
modern refinements was reached in his later catalogues, has 
been justified by Dr. Chandler’s recent disengagement from 
his " double-altitude ” observations, not only of a minute 
periodical variation of latitude, but of its epicyclical character. 

Sir George Airy’s (1801-92) energetic administration at 
Greenwich lasted forty-six years — ^from 1835 to 1881. It 
was marked by a great widening in the scope of the inquiries 
pursued. New departments of activity — magnetic, meteoro- 
logical, and spectroscopic — were created; the study of the 
constitution of the heavenly bodies was associated with that 
of their movements ; and the step was definitively taken of 
lifting our national astronomy to a higher plane than that 
of mere practical utility. 

During the first third of the century the southern hemi- 
sphere was, so to speak, annexed. Observa- 
tories were erected by the East India Company otasrotiwiB m 
at Bombay, Madras, and St. Helena ; and by Hemiipiiwa. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane at Paramatta, New 
South Wales, where, on June 2nd, 1822, Encke’s comet, 
then invisible in Europe, was detected on its first calculated 
return to the sun. Above all, the equipment at the Cape 
of Good Hope of a royal observatory corresponding to the 
Greenwich establishment, was accomplished in 1829, the 
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grandiose idea of universal dominion over the skies beiag 
thus realised as a simple consequence of England’s world- 
wide mercantile and colonising energy. Fearon Fallows 
(1789-1831), the son of a poor weaver at Cockermoiith, was 
the first Cape astronomer. He died July 26th, 1831, the 
victim of accumulated misfortunes and mishaps, and was 
succeeded by Thomas Henderson (1798-1844), subsequently 
astronomer royal for Scotland. During his one year’s exile 
he worked with incredible diligence ; and his discussion at 
home of the collected data brought to light, for the splendid 
binary star a Centauri, an annual parallax of one second ot 
arc, implying a distance of close upon twenty billions of miles. 
This was the earliest authentic result of the kind obtained, 
although its announcement, January 3rd, 1839, was slightly 
anticipated by Bessel’s regarding 61 Cygni. 

Sir Thomas Maclear (1794-1879), came third on the 
Geodes royal astronomers at the Cape, and 

his re-measurement of Lacaille’s are of the 
meridian was one of the most important geodetical operations 
of the century. In this direction England took the lead of 
other nations by the trigonometrical surveys of India, 
England, and South Africa, usefully supplemented by the 
pendulum-swinging experiments conducted in various parts 
of the globe by Sabine, Foster, and Kater. These investi- 
gations of the earth’s figure may be associated with Baily’s 
elaborate determination of its mean density. Adopting and 
improving Cavendish’s method of 1798, he arrived in 1842 
at the nearly exact conclusion that our globe weighs 5*66 
times more than if composed throughout of water. 

Sidereal science made a fresh start when John Herschel 


DouUb Staxs, 


and James South combined, in 1821, to re- 
measure Sir William Herschel’s double stars. 


Within two years 380 pairs had been tested for orhitnl motion, 
in many cases unmistakable ; then the colleagues separated. 
South carrying on the work at Passy, and Herschel at Slough. 
By 1833 the latter had discovered 3,347 new stellar couples, 
and his sweeps at the Cape in 1834-8 yielded an additional 
harvest of 1,200. During many ensuing years, however, the 
subject received little attention in this country, except from 
Admiral W. H. Smyth (1788-1865) and William Butter Dawes 
(1799-1868), perhaps because it had been virtually appro- 
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priated in Russia by Wilhelm and Otto Struve. Double stars 
are indeed observed mainly that their mutual orbits may be 
computed ; and this, because of the extreme smallness to which 
their orbits are reduced by distance, is a very delicate matter. 

It was immensely facilitated by Sir John Her- 
schel’s invention, described before the Royal 
Astronomical Society, January 13th, 1831, of 
a graphical method by which rigid numerical data are 
moulded into harmony by the aid of the eye and hand, guided 
by the instinctive judgment of common sense. This mnilft 
the practical beginning of stellar gravitational astronomy. 

His “review” of the northern heavens was executed at 
Slough during the years 1826-33 with a twenty-foot reflector 
of his own construction. Its leading object was to call over 
the roll of his father’s nebul®, a large number of which could 
be seen with no other instrument then existing, so that their 
identification devolved upon him as a scientific duty, no less 
than by inheritance. The outcome of his labours was a cata- 
logue of 2,307 nebulse, 525 of them previously unrecorded. 
Accompanied by a number of beautiful and character- 
istic drawings, it was published in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” for 1833. Stimulated by success, and conscious of 
unexhausted powers, he determined to round off to completion 
his “ Survey of the Nebulous Heavens,” and embarked for the 
Cape with his family and instruments, November 13th, 1833. 
His stay of four years at Feldhausen made an epoch in 
southern astronomy. He discovered and catalogu^ 1,700. 
nebulse, his monographs of several of these wonderful objects 
sepresenting, in themselves, a formidable expeinditure of toil ; 
and his extensive, though not exhaustive, lists of the nebular 
and stellar contents of the Magellanic Clouds still remain the 
sole authority upon the subject. He, moreover, extended his 
father’s experiments on the construction of the heavens by 
counting 70,000 stars in 2,300 gauge-fields; established stellar 
photometry on a firm basis ; and, by his description of the 
threefold increase in the light of t ] Argils, December 16th, 
1837, drew attention to that star's abnormal character. TTia 
observations of the varying aspects of Halley’s comet between 
October, 1835, and May, 1836, are of permanent interest ; and 
his study of the development of sun-spots at the maximum of 
1837 led him to originate the cyclonic theory of their origin. ’ 
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The detailed results of this brilliant expedition were collected 
in a finely illustrated q[uarto Tolume published in 1847. 

“Baily’s Beads” were first expressly noticed by Francis 
Baily durinsr an annular eclipse of the sun on 

Baiiys Beads. ° 

May 15th, 1836. The phenomenon consists 
in the breaking up into lucid points of the narrow solar 
crescent left by the moon’s advance, and is caused primarily 
by the serrated nature of the moon’s limb. Effects of irradia- 
tion and bad definition then combined to complicate appear- 
ances which optical improvements have since reduced to 
comparative insignificance. Bally's vividly expressed wonder 
at them may be said to have inaugurated the era of eclipse- 
expeditions ; and he himself repaired to Favia for the purpose 
of observing the totality of July 8th, 1842, during which the 
corona and prominences displayed themselves with such 
startling splendour as to raise the problem of their nature to 
the very first rank among those presented, at that time, to 
students of the sun. 

Very early in its known career the new planet Uranus 
(discovered by William Hersohel in 1781) 
began to give trouble to computers of its 
orbit It was hoped that Bouvard’s Tables, 
published in 1821, would set things straight, but evidence of 
continued recalcitrance was quickly forthcoming. The idea, 
accordingly, that these persistent irregularities were due to 
disturbance by an exterior body, formed itself in a few 
sagacious minds; and the Rev. T. J. Hussey even contem- 
plated, in 1834, the possibility of assigning the position, at 
a given epoch, of the hypothetical planet. This arduous 
task was, indeed, far beyond his powers; but in 1841 John 
Couch Adams (1819-92), then an undergraduate of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, laid his plans for grappling with 
it. No sooner, in fact, had he taken his degree as Senior 
Wrangler than he proceeded to carry them into execution ; 
and on October 21st, 1845, he deposited at the Royal Obser- 
vatory a paper containing a complete explanation of Uranus’s 
untoward behaviour through the gravitational action of a 
body soon afterwards known as "Neptune.” The "inverse 
problem of perturbations” thus received its first solutiojo. 
Although Adams gave the orbital elements and place in the 
sky — exact, as it proved, to within about three lunar diameters 
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— of the disturbing body, it was not until Leverrier had 
announced a similar conclusion that a search was, by Airy’s 
request, instituted for it by Professor Challis at Cambridge. 
And the pursuit was conducted in so leisurely a fashion 
that the planet, observed on August 4th and 12th, 1846, 
remained unrecognised pending the comparisons by which 
alone, in the absence of a comprehensive star-map, it could 
be sifted out from the multitude of surrounding stars. So 
that the prize of its visual discovery, on September 23rd, 
fell to Galle of Berlin, acting on Leverrier’s instructions. In 
justification of Airy’s indifference, it should be added that 
an inquiry addressed by him to Adams, early in the pro- 
ceedings, regarding an essential point in his theory, was 
unaccountably left imanswered. The attendant satellite of 
Neptune was detected, October 10th, 1846, by William 
LasseU (1799-1880), at Starfield, near Liverpool. He used 
a reflector two feet in aperture, of exquisite definition, made 
and equatorially mounted by himself 

The construction of this class of telescope has, from 
Newton’s time until now, been left mainly to British artists 
and amateurs. The giant speculum finished by the third 
Earl of Bosse (1800-67), in Febmary, 1845, has since been 
surpassed in light-power, but not in size. The reason of this 
apparent anomaly is that the metal composing it is consider- 
ably less reflective than silvered glass, the material of modern 
reflectors; hence Dr. Common’s five-foot gives brighter im- 
ages than the Farsonstown six-foot mirror. The latter was 
specially effective in the resolution — occasionally fallacious 
-^of nebulae into stars; and the opinion 
gained ground that the process could be in- 
definitely extended with the indefinite extension of telescopic 
vision. Herschel’s theory of the development of nebulae into 
stars sank, accordingly, into discredit ; the distinction between 
nebulae and clusters was regarded as a mere effect of distance ; 
and thought ranged amid an archipelago of “island-universes” 
almost infii;Litely beyond the bounds of the Milky Way. 

The discovery, with the great reflector, of spiral nebulae 
proved of more permanent importance. This remarkable 
type' of structure first disclosed itself, in April, 1845, in the 
weU-known shining vortex situated near the tail of the Great 
Bear ; its prevalence was soon attested by further examples, 

M — ^Vot VI. 
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and has been amply confirmed by photographic inquisitions. 
The workings of a fundamental law of sidereal growth and 
change are thus clearly illustrated to our sight, though very 
dimly, as yet, to our apprehension. 


To give a detailed account of the progress of physical science 
during the nineteenth century would demand 
■volume in itself; the rate at which Nature’s 
laws have been unfolded by philosophers, 
some now passed away, somo still living, has been so great 
that a comparison of the condition of science at the beg inning 
of the century with the scientific knowledge of to-day, 
together with its many and extensive applications for the 
benefit of the public, show that the hobby of the few in 1800 
has now become the occupation of the many. 

Until the year 1800 our knowledge of electricity was 
purely statical ; that is, the only sources of electricity then 
known were Motion machines of various kinds, induction 
machines of the electrophorus type, and atmospheric dis- 
voita. turbances. The discovery of the electric pile 
by Volta in the year 1800 furnished a source 
from which a continuous supply of electricity could be ob- 
tained. Volta’s pile was quickly followed by his cell, which 
consists of a cup or cell of acidulated water into which din 
side by side a piece of zinc and a piece of copper. This 
arrangement causes an " electromotive force ” to be set up, so 
that when the copper and zinc are connected hy a wire an 
electric cmrent is sent from copper to zinc through the wire, 
and from zinc .to copper through the liquid. The effects 
produced by the passage of electricity through bodies could 
now be more easily observed. It was already known that an 
electric discharge produced destructive effects on passing 
through a body. Lightning conductors had been introduced 
by Franklin to protect buildings and life from the terrible 
consequences which had sometimes been observed during 
thunderstorms. Buildings had been burnt, and people and 
animals kiUed and their bodies sometimes charred by a 
lightning flash, or a thunderbolt, but the discharge was so in- 
stantaneous that there was not time to study the nature of the 
process. V olta’s cell, however, furnished a means of producing 
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Sir Humpliry 
Davy. 


a continuous supply of electricity. The spirit of investigation 
was aroused, and every physicist directed his energies to find 
out, if possible, the nature of electricity, and to investigate its 
effects upon various forms of matter. 

Davy (p. 62), the director of the chemical laboratories at the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, which 
Count Rumford had founded in 1800, was 
one of the first in England to profit by Volta’s 
discovery. He applied the electric current to decompose, 
by the process called electrolysis, various i .i, 

chemical compoimds, and also by this means e o is. 
discovered that some substances, previously thought to be 
elements, were in reality chemical compounds. In this way 
Davy discovered in 1807 the five metals — potassium, sodium, 
barium, strontium, and calcium. Davy’s electrolytic re- 
searches were only qualitative; that is, he observed the 
nature but not the amount of the electrolytic actions. It was 
left to the illustrious Faraday, his assistant and subsequent 
successor, to determine the quantitative laws which govern 
the decomposition of substances by electrolysis. 

To Davy is also due the discovery of the voltaic are. 
He found that if the two wires coming from 
the terminals of a voltaic battery are brought 
together and then parted a spark will show itself as they part ; 
the spark he found to be brighter if dense charcoal points 
were used to take the spark The discovery was made, but, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining a sufficiently large electric 
current, was not developed imtil the production of the voltaic 
arc was rendered easier by the invention of dynamo-electric 
machines. In the autumn of 1815 Davy invented the miners’ 
safety lamp which bears his name. Almost simultaneously, 
and quite independently, George Stephenson the engineer 
(p. 19.9) invented a safety lamp identical in principle with 
Davy’s, but somewhat different in detail Both depend on 
the principle that a white heat is necessary to ignite the in- 
flammable gases which are found in coal mines; so that 
flame cannot pass through narrow metallic passages if the 
metal is kept below a certain temperature. 

Davy was not a scientific recluse. He lived at a time 
when a man of his calibre was much sought after. His 
position at the Royal Institution brought him into contact 


The Voltaic Arc. 
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mth the leading men of the day. Fascinating as a man, 
enthusiastic as a lecturer, and gifted with a ready flow of 
language, he oontiibuted to the advancement of science ^ 
much by attracting large and influential audiences ^ to his 
lectures as by his valuable researches. For his services he 
was created a baronet. He died in 1829, at the early age of 
fifty-one 

A contemporary of Davy’s, though a man of entirely 
different type, was Thomas Young, who for 
TiiMnaaTomjg. occupied the chair of Natural 

Philosophy at the Eoyal Institution. Educated at the 
Hunterian School of Anatomy and St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and afterwards at Gottingen, he became q[ualified as a 
medical practitioner in 1796. He had already been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society for a treatise on the eye. He 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1797, and did not 
commence to "practice as a physician until the year 1800. In 
1801 he accepted the chair of Natural Philosophy at the 
Royal Institution, but resigned after holding it for two years 
in order to devote himself to the medical profession. 

Prior to Young’s time there were two theories of light, 
Newton’s corpusaula/r theory and Huy- 
ThBoriesof Usht. j^ave theory. No crucial test or 

experiment had been devised to decide in favour of either. 
Sound was known to travel by means of longitudinal aerial 
undulations. Young discovered that two sound-waves could 
destructively interfere and produce the phenomenon of heats. 
His greatest work was the application of the principle of 
interference to light Placing a source of light behind a disc 
of cardboard punctured with two small pin-holes very near 
together, he observed a series of light and dark bands on a 
white screen placed near the disc on the opposite side from 
the source of light The light proceeding from the two pin- 
holes had produced interference phenomena, and the wave 
theory was justified. The wave theory was not satisfactorily 
completed, however, until Fresnel (1788-1827) 
fxtmsiL Paris shortly afterwards theoretically ex- 

plained the interference phenomena by supposing that lumin- 
ous vibrations take place in an all-pervading sether, and w 
a d/i/t'eCtion at' right angles to the d/ireetion of propagation 
of the Ught. Fresnel stiU further justified the wave theory by 
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applying it to explain the phenomenon of polarisation of 
light discovered by Mains at the beginning of the century. 

As Foreign Secretary to the Koyal Society, Young for- 
warded to Fresnel the Rumford medal for his researches on 
light. Fresnel died a few days afterwards, at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

Amongst Young’s contributions to physical science must 
also be reckoned his researches on elasticity. He was a 
remarkable man in many ways, and up to his day ranked 
second only to Newton as a natural philosopher. He was 
proficient in chemistry, physics, medical science, mechanism, 
and was more or less familiar with fourteen languages. He 
was also an authority on Egyptian hieroglyphics. He died in 
1829, three weeks before Davy. 

At the beginning of the century it was known from 
Coulomb’s researches that two magnetic poles 
acted upon each other with a force directly 
proportional to the product of their strengths, and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance between them ; 
and the same law was known to hold good for the force 
exerted by two quantities of electricity upon each other. 
This led many scientists to seek for relationships between 
magnetism and electricity. 

The first to bring to light a connecting link was Hans 
Christian Oersted, of Copenhagen, Often had 
he tried and as often failed. During the winter oersteo. 
1819-20 the discovery was made in the presence of a class of 
students. While lecturing he suddenly thought of a new mode 
of attacking the problem. Taking a wire joining the poles of 
a battery, he placed it parallel to and above a compass needle. 
Instantly the needle was deflected from its position, and the 
discovery was made that a force exists between an electric 
current and a magnet. He also found that on reversing the 
direction of the current the needle was deflected in the 


opposite way. The discovery was published in the summer 
of the year 1820. In recognition of his work the Royal 
Society awarded to Oersted the Copley Medal in 1820. 

Oersted’s discovery marks the birth of the subject of 
electromagnetisiu. The beginning was made, and the sub- 
sequent rapid devdopment speaks volumes for the scientific 
intellect of the period. 
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On September 11th, 1820, Andre Marie Ampere, Professor 
of Mathematics at the ficole Polytechnique, 
Paris, first heard of Oersted’s discovery. 
Immediately setting to work, he repeated Oersted’s experiment 
and devised and successfully performed many others. On 
the 18th of the same month he announced the fundamental 
principles of electromagnetism. In one week he had worked 
at the subject both experimentally and theoretically ; he 
discovered that a pivoted wire spiral carrying an electric 
current behaved like a magnet and set itself in the magnetic 
meridian ; he investigated the action of currents on currents, 
predicting theoretically and verifying experimentally that two 
parallel electric currents attract each other when they flow 
in the same direction, and repel each other when they flow in 
opposite directions ; also that two currents not parallel attract 
each other if they both converge to or both diverge from the 
apex of the angle formed by their directions, while they 
repel each other if one of the currents approaches the apex of 
the angle and the other recedes from it. 

Ampere was the first to use the action of currents on 
magnets as the principle on which to construct a galvan- 
ometer, or current detector and measurer. In order to 
increase the deflection of the needle by the current he bont 
the wire carrying the current into the form of a rectangle and 
pivoted the compass needle in the centre. Shortly afterwards 
Schweigger improved Ampere’s arrangement by winding many 
turns of wire into a rectangular form. This improvement 
rendered the instrument much more sensitive. 

In 1820 Arago in France and Davy in England discovered 
independently that steel wire was magnetised on placing it 
inside a helix of 'wire carrying a current. Thus an electric 
current was shown not only to influence a magnet, but also to 
be capable of producing magnetism. This fact led Ampere to 
form a theory of magnetism. He supposed 
^ that every molecule of a magnet was itself a 

magnet, and that the molecules owed their 
polarity to electric currents circulating round them. This 
was the first attempt to explain the properties of a magnet by 
reference to its individual molecules. The idea of molecular 
currents has, however, since been shown to be unnecessary for 
the complete explanation of magnetic phenomena. 
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Not long after the discovery that an electric current is 
capable of magnetising a piece of steel, 

Sturgeon in England produced an electro- w. stiirgeon. 

magnet. He found that by using soft iron instead of steel a 
given cuiTent would produce much more intense magnetisa- 
tion, though the effect ceased when the current was stopped. 
He varnished the iron, bent it into the shape of a horseshoe, 
and wound coils of naked wire in a spiral round it. 

Although the theory of electromagnetism was so well 
developed, the laws governing the flow of an electric current 
along a conducting wire were not understood. In the year 
1825, Ohm, afterwards Professor of Physics at 
Munich, published his famous law. He showed 
that the intensity of an electric current depends not only 
on the battery power, or electromotive force as it is called, 
but also upon the nature of the conducting wires. Different 
wires of the same length and thickness offered different 
resistanco to the passage of the current. This resistance 
Ohm found to be an intrinsic property of the conducting 
wire itself. Ohm’s law as it is now expressed states that the 
ratio of the electromotive force driving the current through a 
conducting wire to the current itself is constant. This ratio 
is defined to be the resistanco of the conducting wire. 

Although Ohm’s discovery was of fundamental importance, 
it was received with doubt and scepticism by most scientists, 
and rejected altogether by many. The law was first recog- 
nised by the Royal Society of London in 1841, sixteen years 
after its publication in Poggendoi*ft'’s “ Annalen.” In recogni- 
tion of its Tnerits Ohm was awarded the Copley Medal. Ohm 
subsequently published his theory of the siren. He died in 
July, 1854. 

A now mode of generating an electric current was dis- 
covered in 1821 by Professor Seebeck of geebedL 
Berlin. He found that, if two wires of 
different metals were joined together to form a closed circuit 
and their junctions brought to different temperatures, an 
electric current flowed round the circuit. 

- Becquerel. 

Becquorel, experimenting later on various 
metals, formed a series of metals placed in such an order that 
the current set up at the heated junction of any two goes 
from the metal which follows to that which precedes in the 
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series. In later years the subject has been greatly advanced 
hy Professor P, G. Tait, of Edinburgh University. 

Foremost among experimentalists was Michael Faraday 
(p. 63), who became Davy’s assistant at the 
mioiiaai Faraday, Institution in 1813. Having charge, of 

the laboratories he had opportunities for conducting researches, 
first under Davy’s guidance, and afterwards on his own 
account. He commenced his brilliant researches in electricity 
in the year 1821, when he re-discovered Oersted’s experiment. 
This was followed by his discovery that a magnet will rotate 
round a wire carrying an electric current, and that a wire 
carrying a current will rotate round a magnet The idea for 
this experiment Faraday got from Dr. Wollas- 
WoUaston. y^^ ^ Unsuccessfully 

tried to do the same experiment himself in Davy’s laboratory. 
Where Wollaston failed Faraday succeeded, and obtained the 
first continuous motion electromagnetically. 

In 1823 Faraday published his work on the liquefaction 
of gases. In the foUowing year he was elected a Follow of 
the Royal Society, and in 1825 he was appointed director of 
the laboratories at the Royal Institution. 

In 1831 Faraday commenced a series of some of tho 
greatest discoveries of the present century. In 1825 Arago 
had performed an experiment which puzzled the physicists 
of the day. On rotating a disc ot copper underneath a 
compass needle suspended horizontally, the needle was 
observed first to deflect in the direction of the motion of 
the disc and then to rotate itself, but always at a speed 
slower than that of the disc. No one had explained why 
it was that the compass needle rotated. Faraday thought 
that the rotation was due to induced electricity in the disc, 
but, although he repeatedly attempted to show experi- 
mentally that this was the reason, he did not succeed until 
August, 1831. He knew that magnetism could be produced 
by electricity, and he set himself to discover whether 
electricity could be produced from magnetism. 

^0*^ ring and wound two spirals 
of wire on it; sending an electric current 
round one spiral to magnetise the ring, he looked for an 
electric current in the other. The first spiral was connected 
with a battery and the second with a galvanometer, but 
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■when the ciurent was flowing round the one the gaWan- 
ometer failed to register any current in the other. At the 
instant of breaking the battery circuit Faraday observed 
that the galvanometer needle gave a kick, and again, but 
in the opposite direction, on making the battery circuit. On 
breaking or making the battery circuit an instantaneous 
induced current flowed through the galvanometer circuit 
He saw that he was now in a position to explain the 
Arago disc phenomenon ; i/nduoed currents were gener- 
ated in the copper disc, and the action between these and 
the needle caused the latter to rotate. To prove this he 
moimtod a copper disc so that it could be rotated be- 
tween the poles of an electromagnet ; he connected the 
centre of the disc and its edge with a galvanometer, and 
on rotating tho disc the galvanometer needle was deflected 
showing the presence of induced currents. This disc of 
Faraday’s is tho prototype of tho modem dynamo. The 
irnportauco of the discovery of induced currents may be 
gathered flrom the fact that now millions of pounds are 
annually spent on their production. 

Between the years 1831-34 Faraday devoted himself 


to investigating the laws which govern 
electrolytic action. Ho stated the results of 
his researches in his three famous laws, 


LawB Df 
ELBBtTOlyslB. 


which are as follows : — (1) The electrolytic action of a current 
is equal at all points round the circuit; (2) the quantity 
of gas disengaged in a minute is a standard measure of the 
average strength of tho current during that minute, and the 
total quantity of gas evolved is the measure of the total 
quantity of electricity that the current has conveyed round 
the circuit ; (3) when tho same current acts on many electro- 
lytes tho weights of the elements separated by electrolysis are 
in proportion to the chemical equivalents of theso elements. 

The discovery of these laws has furnished us fidth our most 
accurate method of measuring the strength of an electric 
current, and all instraments intended for accurate measure- 


ment of current are standardised by an electrolytic method. 
Faraday’s next work was the discovery of self-induction, 


in 1834. He found that on making or 
breaking an electric circuit an electromotive 


Electric IiiductioxL 


force is induced in the circuit itself All electromagnetic 
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induction phenomena have been summed up by the Kussian 
physicist Lenz in the statement that “ induced currents are 
always generated in such a direction as tends to oppose the 
motion that gives rise to them.” 

During the period 1835-38 Faraday devoted himself 
to the study of electrostatic induction, and announced his 
theory of a medium through which electrical attractions 
and repulsions are transmitted at each point along a certain 
definite direction. The medium he considered to be in a 
state of strain, and he pictured it as being filled with what 
he called “tubes of force.” An electric current flowing 
round a circuit causes the surrounding medium to be in 
a state of strain, the amount of which he represented by 
a number of these hypothetical tubes of force ; also, induced 
currents are generated whenever a motion of these tubes 
relative to a closed metallic circuit takes place. The amount 
of the induced current he found to depend upon the nature 
of the surrounding medium. He also showed that the 
force exerted between two electrostatically charged con- 
ductors varies with the separating medium. The separating 
media, whatever non-conductors of electricity or insulating 
materials they might be, he named dielectrics, and their 
property on which the amount of electric action depended, 
specific inductive capacity. 

The wave theory of light had been placed on a firm 
basis by the experiments of Young and Fresnel. Mains 
had shown that light could be polarised, or, as explained 
by the wave theory, have its vibrations constrained to one 
plane by the interposition of various crystals or by repeated 
reflection. Faraday in 1845 found that if such a polarised 
beam of light is subjected to the action of a magnetic field 
the plane of polarisation is rotated through an angle whose 
magnitude depends upon the strength of the magnetic field, 
and the direction of the rotation is the same as that in 
which the current flows to which the magnetic field is due. 
At a subseq[uent date Verdet found that the amount of 
rotation can be taken as a measure of the strength of the 
magnetic field. This result is of great importance in the 
theory of electricity. Just as Oersted's experiment showed 
a relationship between magnetism and electricity, this 
experiment of Faraday's pointed to a relationship between 
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electromagnetism and light It was left to Maxwell to 
reveal the true nature of the relationship. 

Another important work of Faraday’s was the discovery 
that some bodies exhibit properties exactly opposite to those 
possessed by iron when placed in a magnetic field. Whereas 
a frooly suspended piece of iron sets itself in the direction 
of the field, some bodies similarly suspended take up their 
position of rest at right angles to the field. Bodies of the 
iron type, as regards their behaviour under magnetising 
influences, Faraday called ’parmiagnetic, or simply magnetic 
bodies ; those belonging to the other class, of which bismuth 
is the most striking example, he called diamagnetic bodies. 
To this new property of magnetism which he discovered 
he gave the name diamagnetism. 

Faraday had been appointed to succeed Davy as Professor 
of Chemistry at the Royal Institution in 1833. In apprecia- 
tion of his brilliant work the Quoen in 1858 offered him 
a house on Hampton Court Green, where he lived until 
his death in August, 1867. 

Faraday has justly been called the prince of experi- 
mentalists. He presented no fewer than 168 scientific 
memoirs to the Royal Society. Like many other important 
scientific truths, his conception of a medium transmitting 
electrical energy was viewed with scepticism by contemporary 
scientists. Mathematicians had grown fond of their theory 
of action at a distance which did not assume as necessary 
any medium to act as a vehicle of energy. He was soon, 
however, to have as an interpreter of his views one of the 
greatest mathematical physicists of the age — James Clerk 
Maxwell 

Prominent among the physicists of his day was Charles 
Wheatstone, Professor of Physios at King’s 
College, London To' him is due the first 
attempt to measure the velocity of trans- 
mission of electricity. By means of a revolving mirror he 
found its rate of propagation to be 288,000 miles a second. 
The method used has since been applied by Foucault to 
determine the velocity of light Wheatstone was also the 
first to apply the method of spectrum analysis to the deter- 
mination of the constitution of bodies. 

The theory of light was materially supplemented by Sir 
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W. R. Hamilton, of Dublin. His investigations in mathe- 
matics and mathematical physics have 
Sir w. R. Hamilton, foremost in the ranks of mathe- 

maticians. His contributions to physics chiefly related to 
geometrical optics. The work which may be regarded as 
his masterpiece is the invention of an entirely new method of 
mathematical analysis, a non- commutative algebra, called by 
him Quaternions (1853). The method is extremely power- 
ful, and particularly adapted to the solution of physical 
problems. 

In 1837, the year of the invention of the electric telegraph, 
a young Manchester man, James Prescott 
Joule, then only nineteen years of age, began 
to publish his researches on relations between 
heat and energy. In 1840 he experimentally demonstrated 
the law that the heating effect of an electric current is directly 
proportional to the resistance of the circuit through which it 
flows, and also proportional to the square of the current 
flowing. In 1843 he presented his magnvm opus to the 
Royal Society. This was a paper “on the calorific effects 
of magneto-electricity, and on the mechanical value of heat.’' 
In this paper he showed that “ an amount of energy equal to 
772 foot-pounds will, if communicated to one pound of water, 
raise its temperature one degree Fahrenheit," in other words, 
he showed that a definite relation exists between heat and 
energy, and that a given amount of energy can be converted 
into a definite quantity of heat. 

Joule’s earlier papers show that the idea of a mechanical 
equivalent of heat had for some time occupied his mind, yet, 
in 1843, his announcement was far from being well received. 
The leading physicists at first regarded it as the product of a 
country youth’s imagination. The first to appreciate Joule’s 
work was Sir William Thomson, who was six years his junior. 
Others followed suit, and came to see that the country youth 
had unfolded to them one of Nature’s grandest laws. To 
J oule, in England, and Von Helmholtz, in Germany, we owe 
the discovery of the law of “ Conservation of Energy,’’ a law 
which states that energy is in the same degree indestructible 
and uncreatable as matter. 

In the light of our present knowledge, Joule’s work as a 
whole, the original of his ideas, the importance and generality 
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of his discoveries, and their eflect on the scientific world 
place him side by side with Newton in the history of physical 
science. 


The progress of chemistry is the best proof that science has 
no country. The history of English chemistry 
cannot be understood without continually 
referring to the discoveries of other lands. 

At the time of which we write the atomic theory of Dalton 
had already been confirmed by Gay-Lussac’s discovery 
and by Avogadro’s explanation of it, by the researches of 
Dulong and Petit on heat, and by those of Mitscherlich on 
crystalline form. For the next few years the chief advance 
in theoretical chemistry lay in the direction of determin- 
ing the true formulae for chemical substances, and of 
making these formulae express what is known as to the 
properties it possesses. Water, as is well known, is ex- 
pressed to-day by the formula H 2 O — a system of notation 
introduced by Berzelius — in 1833 it was written HO, 
both these formulae, indicating that in analysis one part of 
hydrogen is found combined with, or is eijuivalent in com- 
bining power to, eight parts by weight of oxygen. Gerhardt 
and Laurent, two French chemists, were the first to definitely 
grasp the distinction between molecular, atomic, and equiva- 
lent weights, and thus to prepare the way for the develop- 
ment of the atomic theory and restore the atomic weights 
of Berzelius. An English chemist, Thomas Graham (1805- 
69), gave important aid by his researches. uranam. 

It was at this period (1832) generally agreed 
that metallic oxides consisted of one atom of oxygen com- 
bined with one atom of metal, and that they united with one 
“ atom ” of acid to form neutral salts. Graham undertook 
the study 6f the phosphoric acids, and demonstrated that the 
“ “ atom ” of acid in these compounds combined with one, two, 
or three ‘'atoms’* of water, replaceable by metallic oxides. 
Liebig (1803-73) following up this line of argument, was at 
last able to lay down the definition that acids are com- 
pounds in which hydrogen is replaceable by metals — a theory 
which still, with modifications and additions, holds its ground. 
An addition to the science was made by Faraday’s discovery 
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of the laws of electrolysis (p. 186), which furnished chemists 
with a ready means of arriving at the chemical equivalents 
of the elements, and Wohler’s preparation of urea from 
ammonium cyanide had broken down the imaginary barrier 
which separated substances prepared in the laboratory from 
those elaborated by hving organisms. The field was thus 
laid open, and students were not long wanting to culti- 
vate it. 

At this time there was in England no place at which a 
student of chemistry could learn the first principles of 
scientific investigation. It was not till 1837 that Graham 
came to London as a Professor in what is now University 
College; and, unquestionably, all who could do so went to 
Giessen to the laboratories which Liebig had established 
there, in imitation of Gay-Lussac. Among the more dis- 
tinguished of his English students were Playfair, Williamson, 
and Frankland. It is to Williamson that we owe the next 
advance in chemical theory. Dumas had laid down a theory 
of type, in which he asserted that the character of chemical 
compounds depended on the number and arrangement of the 
atoms rather than on the nature of these atoms, in opposition 
to the theory of Berzelius, which regarded every compound 
as formed of two radicles such as into which it would be 
divided by electrolysis. WiUiamson*s work on the relations 
of ether and alcohol to each other and water, and Hofmann’s 
(1818-92) on the substances which he afterwards proved to 
be derivatives of ammonia, served to erect a theoiy of types 
on a firmer base. At first aU compounds were referred to 
these types, water and ammonia ; but later theories have 
lessened its importance to teaching, and the danger of its 
over-use. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science, 


Uelilg’s mtLuencd. 


founded in 1834 by a group of scientific men, 
early attained its reputation as a combination 


of autumn junketing and serious work ; but it never wrought * 
better for English science than when it requested Liebig, 


in 1837, to draw up a report on the state of knowledge in 


organic chemistry. The report was not drawn up, but in 
its place he published Chemistry in its Application to 


Agriculture and Physiology” (1840), a work in which the 


close relation between the nutrition of plants and the 
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chemical composition of the soil and the air is finally es- 
tablished. The effect of that work on English chemical 
science is incalculable. A universal demand for schools of 
chemical training was made, and even the older universities 
opened laboratories. When, in 1842, Liebig visited this 
country the enthusiasm grew, and English country gentlemen, 
anxious for analyses of the soil of their farms, vied with 
enthusiasts for science in subscribing to the Eoyal College 
of Chemistry (1845-53). 

The popular interest in chemistry led, however, to a more 
enduring result. A class of students had 
arisen round Graham capable and desirous of 
engaging in original work, and in 1841 he 
founded the Chemical Society, which has been associated 
since then with every development of the science in this 
country, and whose journal has been its chief organ, more 
especially since 1871, from which year it has included full 
abstracts of all papers appearing in other periodicals devote 
to the science. The sole survivor of the original members, 
Lord Playfair, was Graham’s pupil at Glasgow. An earlier 
but abortive attempt had been made to found a Chemical 
Society in 1832. 

Liebig, on his return from England, summed up the 
situation by saying that the fault of Englishmen was to look 
exclusively to practical results, and this weakness led to the 
fall of the first and greatest school of chemistry we have 
had in this country. The post of Professor was offered to 
Hofmann, one of the most brilliant of Liebig’s pupils, and, 
on his acceptance, he at once set to work. The list of his 
students includes many of the best-known names of the 
day, and their work at once began to appear in the Journal 
of tho Chemical Society; but it is curious to read in the 
reports of the college Hofmann’s apologies for working on 
such useless substances os aniline, etc. It was soon found im- 
possible to fulfil the promises in the prospectus as to analyses 
for the subscribers, funds fell off, and the Eoyal College of 
Chemistry was absorbed into the School of Mines (p. 369). 

But about this time another result of Liebig’s work was 
seen in the foundation by Sir John Lawes of the Agricultural 
.Station at Eothamsted (p. 416). He had carried on experi- 
ments in the fields since 1837 with important results ‘to 
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agriculture, more especially those on the manuring ot turnips 
hj^ superphosphates — ^mineral phosphates dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid — and had taken out, as a result, a patent in 

1842, which led to the foundation of an important chemical 
industry, but it was not until 1843 that the systematic 
work of the station began. From that time to the present 
it has rendered incalculable service to the progress of agri- 
culture in the field, in the feeding shed, and the labora- 
tory. Experiments have been carried on with root and grain 
crops grown continuously on the same plot with or without 
the aid of manures ; on the rotation of crops, and 9 n the 
result of the feeding of animals in producing meat, milk, and 
manure. To state concisely the main results of this work is 
not easy. They have made clear the object, method, and 
results of manuring, the scientific explanation of the rotation 
of crops, and of the principles which underlie the production 
of fat and of muscle in farm stock It is characteristic of 
English methods that the oldest, largest, and most successful 
agricultural station in the world should be carried on by a 
private person at his own expense. Sir Henry Gilbert, who 
has been associated with Sir John Lawes in this work from 

1843, was a pupil of Liebig. 


The public health at the beginning of the century was good, 
in spite of the most neglected sanitary condi- 
systematic overcrowding. 
Wages were high, and work was constant sq 
long as the war continued, but with the Peace of 1816 and the 
bad season of 1816 came a reaction. Typhus and relapsing 
fever appeared in the rookeries of London, and spread as ah 
epidemic through England. Kelapsing fever disappeareH about 
1819, but typhus remained endemic ; and the^e was a second 
epidemic in 1826-27, associated with the financial crisis of 1826. 
The autumn of 1826 was marked by an outbreak of fever 
which, from the account of the morbid appearauces left to us 
by the physicians who attended the cases, we now know to 
have been typhoid. The disease was not then recognised as a 
distinct fever, for it was not until 1849-51 that Sir William 
Jenner drew particular attention to the distinctive anatomical 
lesions which now make its recognition a matter of everyday 
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occurrence, and at the same time have led to its rational 
treatment. The ten years from 1830-40 were particularly 
unhealthy. Typhus, Asiatic cholera, small-pox, and influenza 
spread over the country in epidemic waves. The cause of 
these epidemics was not far to seek. Trade was getting worse 
and worse ; the price of provisions rose steadily. Hygiene did 
not exist, and as yet the State took no interest in the public 
health. The poor, both in town and country, lived amongst 
the most filthy surroundings, and under the most demoralising 
conditions. Their standard of comfort was very low, and 
overcrowding was the rule rather than the exception. The 
sanitary condition of the wealthy classes was not much better, 
for the broad principles of drainage were less understood than 
they had been in Nineveh, and were certainly not as good as 
they were in Rome under Augustus. In Rome, at any rate 
we know that the sewers were cleansed occasionally, for the 
magistrate, under whose auspices such a work was accom- 
plished, would afterwards descend the newly- cleansed channel 
in a boat ; but no one ever heard of the sewers in this country 
being surveyed by any municipal authority. The sanitary 
appliances were of the rudest description; cesspools were 
frequent, and were usually placed in the basement of the 
houses; the water-supply was abominable; the streets were 
badly paved, badly lighted, and badly guarded. 

The unhealthy decade was not without its uses. It 
brought home to the Government the shame- 

t. ^ ° - .... Stato MboIcIiib. 

fill luamier in ^111011 tlie State had hitherto 
neglected an important part of its duties. ‘ The appearance of 
Asiatic cholera at Sunderland in 1831 had led to the forma- 
tion of a Board of Health, and the new system of registering 
births, deaths, and marriages came into force upon 1st July, 
1837. The care of the public health, hygiene, or the science 
of State medicine was stiU. unknown, and there was no sanitary 
measurs upon the statute books at the time of the Queen’s 
accession. The foundation of the science was laid in 1838, 
ivhen (Sir) Edwin Chadwick, as Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, addressed a letter to Lord John Bussell, the 
Home Secretary, pointing out that preventible disease was a 
cause of pauperism. The State further acknowledged its 
duties in relation to the prevention of disease when in 1840 it 
rendered penal the inoculation of smaU-poz, and establ4hed a 

N VBI.TL 
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system of gratuitous vacoination. It made further progress in 
the same direction when it began to consider the dangers 
attending burials within the limits of the various towns, though 
the practice was not prohibited until 1852- It was not until 
1846 that a temporary Act for “ the Eemoval of Nuisances and 
the Prevention of Epidemic Diseases ” enforced the first and 
most elementary sanitary regulations. A still more important 
Act was passed in the same session, enabling local .authorities 
to establish public baths and wash-houses. Lord Morpeth’s 
“ Health of Towns Bill,” vrhich may be looked upon as the 
foundation of State medicine in England, was introduced into 
Parliament in 1847 ; but, as it failed to pass the Oominons, ib 
was re-introduced in the following session, when it received 
the Eoyal Assent on the last day of August, 1848. Its provi- 
sions were at first carried out by a central Board’ of Health, 
then (18^8) by the Privy Council, and since 1872 by the Local 
Government Board. Sanitary legislation, at first confined to 
towns, was extended to the rural districts in 1872, and local 
sanitation is now administered by the “District Councils” 
under the Local Government Act of 1894, 


The mining and metallurgical industries of the United 
Kingdom assumed a position of prime 
^ trade of the country at 
lurgy, 1815-1846. the beginning of the century. This they 
have maintained, so that in later years they 
have become an index of the national prosperity. 

At the opening of our period, metal was daily displacing 
wood as a material for articles of common use. The inventive 
skill of men such as Arkwright, Watt, and Maudslay (Vol. V., 
pp. 309, 460 seq,, 599), had extended the use of the metals 
beyond the sphere of artistic or philosophical applications to 
that of durable and industrially useful machinery, possessing 
a degree of accuracy of form and precision of movement 
hitherto unknown in the purely mechanical arts, whilst New- 
comen and Watt (Vol. V., pp. 316, 460) had given to tho 
world practical means by which the energy in fuel could 
be utilised in setting this improved machinery in motion. 
Thus manufacture was no longer limited by the resources 
of hand labour or of animal power, or by the restraints of 
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place imposed by the use of water-power, while it was but just 
released from the grave restrictions and burdens imposed by 
the long French War. 

For half a century the country had been experiencing 
the benefits due to a few good roads and 
canals made with the special object of trade THeConcen- 
in view. The waggon had been displacing laduatiT. 
the pack-horse, and when it is stated that 
each ton of goods carried on the backs of horses cost 
a pound sterling for every twenty miles, it will be seen 
how desirable some relief was from such an impost on 
trade, because the economical manufacture of goods 
by the aid of machinery, itself too ponderous to be 
readily portable, involves a considerable amount of car- 
riage both of the raw material and of the finished 
product. At the beginning of the century, coal was one of 
the articles in connection with which the need of cheap car- 
riage was severely felt, and the success of the Wandsworth 
and Croydon Tramway (1801 ; p. 199) and other similar lines 
led to the further replacement of stone by iron as the 
material for roadways in the colliery districts. Several 
inventors were meanwhile busy with attempts to utilise 
the steam engine for the purpose of haulage. The new 
form of road, or rather tramway, was seen to offer special 
advantage to steam locomotion, on account of the more 
perfect and rigid surface that it presented — a surface that 
was, moreover, nearly independent of meteorological 
changes. But the mechardcal engineers had some 
difficulty in perfecting the locomotive engine, and by the 
time that Stephenson in 1828 demonstrated its success, 
industries on all hands had become so developed as 
absolutely to necessitate the assistance of this new means 
of transport to prevent their being crippled by cost of 
carriage. 

At the beginning of the century. Great Britain occupied the 
fortunate position of having her mineral resources, as well as 
the new engineering industries, in a better developed con- 
dition than those of any other country. She had, moreover, 
the command of the sea. These advantages the nation was 
not slow to seize, with the result that very much of tho 
increase of trade came directly into our hands. Other 
N 2 
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nations liave now developed their resources, and are in some 
branches, as in the case of the supply of railway material, 
our keen competitors, though shipbuilding is still practically 
a British industry. Thus on every hand large and increasing 
quantities of the metals, chiefly iron, as well as of coal, wore 
then required, so that the rate of development of the coal and 
iron trades was for many years phenomenal. It will be bettor, 
for the sake of clearness, in a more detailed review to take 
the iron trade first. 

Crude cast or “pig” iron is the most widely used metal 
at the present day in the industrial arts, 
sometimes as the material out of which 
articles may be formed by the operation of casting, but more 
generally as the substance from which the purer forms 
of the metal, such as steel or wrought iron, may bo 
obtained, and it is easy to trace by the trade in “ pig ” iron 
alone the industrial progress that has taken place. But it 
must be remembered that this large industry is absolutely 
dependent on two others, coal mining, which indeed will be 
seen to be of even greater importance than the iron trade, 
and ironstone mining, which is of nearly equal importance 
Avith it. 

The annual production of ‘‘pig” iron has been steadily 
increasing in Great Britain for several centuries. For the 
year 1806 there were no less than 161 furnaces in existence, 
producing 243,800 tons of pig iron. By the year 1827 
the number of furnaces had increased to 284, and the annual 
output to 690,000 tons, the South Wales and the Stafford- 
shire districts each contributing about one-third of the total. 
Except in Scotland, where raw coal was the fuel, the use of 
coke in the furnaces had become almost universal (Vol, V., 
pp. 312, 464), though singularly enough a solitary charcoal 
furnace has been, and still is, worked at Backbarrow in Cum- 


berland up to the present date. 

In following the development of the industry it must bo 
remembered that the blast furnace producing 
cast iron has two functions to perform. It 
has to reduce the ore first to the state of 


metal This is effected in the central and upper part of the 
furnace by the united action of carbon and of carbonic 
monoxide at moderately elevated temperature upon the ore, 
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which may be considered to be always an oxide of iron, for 
when carbonate of iron is the ore it speedily becomes oxide 
by the simple act of heating. The reduced metal, now in 
a state of fine division, must then be melted, during which 
operation it takes up carbon and becomes cast iron; at the 
same time the ash of the coke and the foreign matters from 
the ore fuse, and con be withdrawn as a slag. It must be 
further noted that the melting requires a very high tempera- 
ture, such as is only attained at the base of the furnace where 
the blast of air is admitted. 

The very early iron furnaces did not produce cast iron, 
save as an accidental product, hut a steely wrought iron that 
never melted but was picked out of the furnace after the 
operation was finished. This peculiarity of their product was 
due to the fact that the furnaces, which were comparatively 
speaking very small, employed charcoal as fuel, and this had 
great power of reduction, but the temperature attained was 
insufficient to melt the iron, or to highly carburise it during 
the few hours occupied by the operation. But in the case of 
larger blast furnaces having cast iron as the intentional 
product, in order to carry out the operation with as small an 
expenditure of coke as possible, what is required is the attain- 
ment of a very high temperature by the complete combustion 
of the coke to carbon dioxide at the base of the furnace, 
BO as to got the highest possible temperature for the actual 
melting, as well as a suitable though not excessive production 
of reducing gases in the upper portions of the furnace. Up 
to about the year 1828 a gradual improvement in the size 
and shape of the furnaces was made, but without any radical 
change in practice. In that year NeUson, it must be 
admitted for somewhat absurd reasons, 
thought it would be of advantage to feed all 
kinds of furnaces with hot air, and he 
obtained letters patent for the scheme. Heated air had, 
however, been experimentally used by others at the Bradley 
Iron Works as early as 1804 for blast furnaces, and its use 
abandoned. But the use of heated air enables a high tem- 
perature to be obtained without an excessive production of 
reducing gases and consequent waste of fuel in the furnace, 
and when Neilson’s improvement was applied to the Scotch 
blast furnaces, a notable saving of coal was effected, lunount- 
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ing in many instances to a reduction of eight tons of pit coal 
per ton of pig iron to about SJ tons, and representing frequently 
an economy of £1 sterling for that amount of product. In 
English furnaces, where the coal was generally coked before it 
was used, the saving naturally could not be so great, but it was 
20 per cent. The production increased to 1,p390,000 tons in 
1840, when 490 furnaces were in existence in the country, and 
402 of these were at work, the amount of coal required 
diminishing to an average of about 3^ tons per ton of iron. 
In 1843 the rapid extension of the railway system caused 
a large increase in the demand, and the pro- 
duction was 2,000,000 tons in the year 1847, 
increasing five years later to 2,700,000 tons, 
when 497 furnaces were working out of a total of 656. The 
increasing yield per furnace was due partly to an increase 
in size, but partly to the attention now commencing to be 
paid by the ironmasters to the study of the scientific 
problems presented in the course of their work. Up to this 
time the combustible gases, necessarily present in the upper 
part of the blast furnace for the purpose of 
reduciag the ore to the metallic state, had 
been invariably allowed to burn ae they 
issued from the mouth of the furnace, but in 1845-48 Budd 
thought to utilise the gas by withdrawmg it from the furnace 
immediately below the top, and to bum it in his stoves 
for the purpose of heating the air for the hot blast. Ho 
found that he had enough gas and to spare, so that another 
large economy could be effected. Soon after this the “closed” 

TiieoioBBdTop furnace was invented, and then 

practically all these gases could be usefully 
burnt, either in the hot-blast stoves or under the steam 
ooilers, for the blast engines. Strange as it may seem, it was 
years before the use of the closed top became genera], 
yet in the end the advantages of its use have boon universally 
recognised, and the impressive, but useless and expensive, 
spectacle of a quarter of the fuel employed burning in 
absolute and injurious waste, is to be seen no more. At 
about this date, also, the increasing size of the furnaces led 
to the adoption of ironwork in their structural casing in 
the place of brickwork or of masonry. Now the change is 
complete, and only the fire-resisting part is made of brick. 
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The activity in the manufacturing industries has demanded 
and, indeed, has mainly resulted from, a liberal 
supply of fuel, large quantities of which are 
required in the metallurgy of iron, whilst the steam engine is 
used with the deliberate view of substituting the energy 
derived from fuel for that derived from animal labour. Coal 
had displaced most other forms of fuel in this country by 
the begiiming of the century, and this largely accounts 
for the industrial activity itself, for it is computed that a 
seam of coal two feet thick and an acre in extent will supply 
as much energy as could be obtained by burning all the 
trees that could be grown in the same sized piece of land 
for ten thousand years. 


Teavellers between London and Brighton may notice to the 
west of the line near Purley an embanlcment 
long disused. Few, however, know that this 
is part of the first public “ iron railway ” for system, 
which an Act of Parliament was obtained in 
this country, by name the "Surrey Iron Eailway Company,” 
formed in 1801, to carry coals from Wandsworth to Croydon 
and Beigate, and to bring back stone and lime to be shipped 
on the Thames. But though this and several other small 
linos were formed at the beginning of the century, to be worked 
by horse power only, it was not until the period that wo are 
now considering that the foimdations of the present English 
railway system were laid. , 

The early history of our railways is inseparably connected 
with the picturesque personality of George Stephenson, who 
was born in I'ZSl at Wylam Colliery, near Newcastle, of parents 
too poor to afford him as a lad oven the schooling necessary for 
learning to read and write : the family of eight souls, indeed, 
dwelt in one room of a cottage. He lived not only to realise 
great wealth himself, but to see the face of England so much 
changed by tho invention which his own industry had the 
chief shore in developing, that it was actually cheaper — to 
use his own words — for tho poor man to go by steam than to 
walk. The time was very favourable. The close of the French 
war had opened the seas to English commerce. A vessel 
moved by steam power was sailing on the Clyde by 1812 ; 
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another crossed the Atlantic in 1819. Between 1821 and 1824 
Liverpool exports had increased ftom 71,000 to over 1,000,000 
tons. The inland canal navigation companies were quite 
unable to cope with the traffic that was pressing upon them. 
They attempted to meet the difficulty by the most foolish and 
unpopular of all measures — that of a general raising of rates 
for conveyance. And so we find that the first survey of a 
railway between Liverpool and Manchester was made, prin- 
cipally at the expense of Joseph Sandars, a Liverpool mer- 
chant, in the year 1822, and the first prospectus issued 
October 29th, 1824. It contained these words — “It is 
competition that is wanted, and the proof of this assertion 
may be deduced from the fact that shares in the old Quay 
Navigation, of which the original cost was £70, have been 
sold as high as £1,250.” 

During all this time George Stephenson had been working 
quietly at the improvement of his locomotive 
TbeLocomoUTs. Northumberland. He had long 

been convinced that steam power was destined to supersede 
other modes of traetioa As for hack as 1769, a French 
officer named Cugnot had constructed a steam locomotive, 
which worked on ordinary roads in Pai-is. Trevithick, a 
Cornishman, had also constructed a successful road locomo- 
tive, which he exhibited in London in 1803, and a tramway 
locomotive — the first in Britain — which worked upon tho 
Merthyr tram-road in 1804. Blenkinsop, of Leeds, followed 
with another locomotive in 1811, to be used at his colliery 
at Leeds in lieu of horses. Blackett, of Wylam, a village 
near Stephenson’s home, was at the same date constantly 
experimenting; and Stephenson, then an engineer at KiUing- 
worth, was as constantly following the experiments. At 
Killingworth, Stephenson constructed in 1814, for Lord 
Eavensworth, his first locomotive, “Blucher,” and devoted 
the next two years to improvements in design of both engine 
and track ; and he had proved in practice on these coal roads 
the superiority of locomotive over any other form of traction 
by the date of the inception of the Stockton and DarlingtoiL 
Railway. 

This line was originally intended only for the conveyance 
of coals and goods to be hauled by animal power or station- 
ary engines; and the first application, backed by Edward 
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Pease, aiicl many of the Quakers of Darlington, for power 
to construct it, was uiado to Parliament in 
1818. It was defeated by the Duke of Tiis stoiartim ana 
Cleveland, on the ground that it would in- 
terfere with his fox-covers. In 1821, however, 
the Bill passed, and in 1823 George Stephenson was ap- 
pointed engineer. At his instigation, an amended Bill was 
obtained, a clause of which gave the company power to work 
the lino by means of locomotive engines, and to convey 
l)assongei’S — the first Act in England to give such power. The 
year 1823, therefore, may bo looked upon as the real begin- 
ning of the modem railway era in England. For sanction was 
given by Parliament — and it is necessary to note that such 
sanction was, and is still, essential to undertakings of any 
magnitude, bccauscParliomcnt alone can compel any individual 
in this country to part with his -land against his will — to a 
line 40 miles long, and estimated to cost a quarter of a million 
sterling. 

From that day to this, moreover, though improvements 
have been made in details of the locomotive, the principle 
of George Stephenson’s engine remains unaltered, and his 
machine, which at the opening of the Liverpool and Han- 
ohester Railway in 1830 carried Huskisson’s body, maimed 
by a deplorable accident, at the then unheard-of speed of 36 
miles an hour, has only been enabled to double that pace in 
1885, while the reduction of fores during the same period 
between the same places has only been from 4is. to 2s. 6(L 

Great as was the success of the Stockton and Xfinrlington 
lino, public attention was not thoroughly 
aroused until the project of the Liverpool ThsUvebooi 
)Uid Manchester Railway came to the front m Bauway. 

IH24. By a fortunate chance George Stephen- 
son was appointed engineer, os he was strong enough, to 
withstand attacks of every kind. What these attacks were, 
oven among the most educated class, may be gauged by the 
following words of a Quarterly reviewer of 1825, commenting 
upon a proposed line to Woolwich, which was to go at twice 
the speed of stage coaches : — 

“The gross exaggerstiem . ol tbs poWscs of the locomotiya atoam 
nngino . . . may dalods for a time, hat wmst end in the mortification 
of those eoucemed. . !. We would as soon expect the people of 
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Woolwich to suffer thems^ves to be fixed off upon one of Gongrore’s 
ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such a macliiue, going 
at such a rate. We would back old Father Thames against the Woolwich 
Bailway for any sum.” 

Stephenson himself, in evidence given before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, had to limit his expectations of the 
speed of the locomotive to fourteen miles an hour. The 
opposition, backed by the landed and canal interests, was 
too much for the first Bill, and it was thrown out ; only to 
be reintroduced and passed in the next year (1825). 

Even now the directors were undecided as to tho nature 
of the power to be employed, and it needed tho utmost 
persuasion of their engineer to give a fair trial to the loco- 
motive. Into the details of that remarkably interesting raco 
on October 6th, 1829, at Eainhill, between the throe 
locomotives, “Rocket,” “Novelty,” and “ Sanspareil,” wit- 
nessed by some yet living, we have not space to enter, but 
the prize of £500 was won by Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” which 
attained a speed of 29 miles an hour, and tho power to be 
employed for tractive purposes was finally settled. The 
Liverpool and Manehester Railway — now part of tho L. aird 
N. W. system — was opened on September 15th, 1830, in a 
scene of great public excitement. The financial results 
were highly satisfactory, tho £100 shares shortly rising to 
£200, and the traffic increasing beyond tho wildest dreams 
of the promoters, so much so indeed that the whole of their 
limited stock of engines was employed in passenger traffic, 
a branch of business which had scarcely been considered in 
the prospectus. 

Meanwhile the first of the waves of speculation which 
have occurred since at varying intervals, had swept over 
this country. Railways seemed to offer sucli a fine security, 
that we find a capital of nearly £22,000,000 was demanded 
for them in 1824-25. Even though only about £220,000 was 
actually paid up, the figure, considering that liability was 
then unlimited, is highly remarkable. Tho groat success 
of the Liverpool and Manchester led to tho foundation of 
all the principal lines at present existing. 
The Act of tho London and Birmingham, 
the first long line — 112 miles in length 
— was passed in 1833. It had in the previous session (1832) 
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passed a second reading in the Commons by a majority 
of 79, and also Committee and third reading by large 
majorities, but had been rejected in the Lords, a rejection 
which, says an early writer, stirred np a most indignant spirit 
in the laird. “ There is a blindness which will not see, and 
how shall it bo expected that they should be able to calculate, 
whoso schooling has gone little beyond counting the feet of 
a hexameter verse ? ” 

Notwithstanding similar opposition froiu Eton and Ox- 
ford, the Great Western Bill passed in 1836, 
both seats of learning managing to push the 
lino away, the first as far as Slough, the 
second os far as Didcot. The Rev. Edward Coleridge was 
asked whether the railway would not increase the trade of 
Windsor. “ Trade,” said he ; " w'hat trade has Windsor, except 
Windsor soap, and that is made at Egham ? ” The Act for- 
bade any station on the 6. W. R. within a certain distance 
of Eton College. When the rails were perforce extended 
to Eton and Oxford, clauses were inserted in the Acts * — to 
this day imrepoaled — compelling policemen to patrol the line 
to prevent the access of Eton hoys, and giving the officers of 
the University of , Oxford access at all times to the railway. 
Similarly in the Eastern Counties Act,j- a clause, still un- 
repealed, forbade the company to run trains to Cambridge 
at certain hours on Sundays on pain of forfeiting money to 
Addonbrooke’s Hospital. These instances axe quoted to show 
the strong opposition which was met with and had to be 
conciliated, for in more modem Acts such clauses interfering 
with public convonionce for the sake of private institutions 
are almost irnknowmi, if wo except the recent case J of Lord’s 
Cricket Ground, which almost prevented a new railway from 
entering Loudon. 

The Groat Western Railway demands attention for other 
reasons than the opposition of the learned 
bodies of Eton and Oxford. It is intimately 
comiccted with the name of Brunei, its 
engineer. A man of daring and ingenious mind, he was 
quite deficient in the special faculty which George Stephenson 

• Local Acta, 1836, o. 107, t. 100; 1818, o. 10 ; 1648, o. 184, a. 143 ; 1816, 
o. 186, a. 24. 

1 1344, 0 . 62 ; 1862, a, 228, a. 140. 


% 1893, D. 1, a. 02. 
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possessed, of giving due "weight to the commercial side of 
engineering. The gauge of the English railway had been 
determined by the "width of the coal tramroads near New- 
castle to be 4 feet 8^ inches. Stephenson saw from the first 
the importance of keeping all English railways the same "width. 
"When his friend Joseph Locks was constructing the Canter- 
bury and Whitstable line, he came to ask Stephenson what 
gauge he should adopt. “Make it of the same width as 
mine,” said George Stephenson, “ though they may be a long 
way apart now, depend upon it they will be joined together 
some day.” But to Bmnel’s mind the very fact of one system 
being adopted was an inducement to experiment upon the 
advantages of another. Other railways were of 4 feet 
inches gauge; he persuaded his directors that 7 feet was 
a better widtL Other railways used cross sleepers ; his must 
be longitudinal. Other lines had up and do"wn stations on 
each side of the line and the passengers crossed to them ; he 
must have his stations on one side of the line ordy,’ while 
the trains crossed instead of the passengers. Steam had 
proved its success as a tractive power; Brunei maintained 
that the atmospheric system was better for steep grades, and 
tried it "with disastrous effects on the South Devon line. 

All these eccentricities experience has condemned, and no 
sober investigator can doubt that time has sho"wn Brunei 
to have been completely wrong, and to have wasted large 
sums of money. But from the historical point of view the 
most astonishing fact is that not only Parliament tvnd the 
public, but even the directors of the Great Western Eailway 
themselves, should have had no inkling of the exchange 
between the various parts of the kingdom which railways 
were to produce. It was stated and firmly believed by the 
advocates of the wider gauge, that the district which the 
G. W. K served was entirely separate from the rest of 
England, and therefore that the transhipment necessary for 
goods would be infinitesimal The idea that in fifty years 
through expresses would he running from Glasgow to Ply- 
mouth, or from Birkenhead to Bournemouth, entered their 
heads as little as the necessity for through goods and coal 
waggons from the West of England stations to and from the 
London docks and other cities and ports, if their district 
were to meet the competition of the rest of England on equal 
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terms. A clearer proof does not exist that tlio internal trade 
of the country was in its infancy. The question of gauge was ‘ 
not dealt with by Parliament until the year 1846, when an 
“ Act for Regulating the Gauge of Railways ” (9 & 10 Viet, 
cap. 57) was passed, fixing 4 feet 8^ inches for future English 
and Scotch, and 5 feet 3 inches for Irish, railways. This Act 
was the outcome of the report of a “ Gauge Commission ” of 
the previous year, which conducted a careful inquiry. The 
expoiimonts included very interesting tests of speed on the 
broad gaxTgo Groat Western between Paddington and Didcot, 
and niUTow gauge Great North of England between York 
and Darlington, in which the broad gauge attained on average 
speed of over 50 miles an hour with a train of 80 tons, the 
narrow gauge with a train of the same weight attaining 44 
miles. On grounds other than those of speed, however, the 
Royal Commissioners recommended the narrow gauge for 
future railways. The wisdom of their view was confirmed when 
the Great Western itself in 1892 converted the only remain- 
ing broad gauge sections of its system to the normal width. 

No very special incidents marked the passing of BUls for 
our other groat London lines, which occurred at the following 
dates : — London and Birmingham, 1833 ; London and Green- 
wich, 1833; London and Southampton, 1834; London and 
Croydon, 1835; Great Western, 1835; South Eastern, 1836; 
Eastern Counties, 1836; London and Brighton, 1837; Great 
Northern, 1846; London, Chatham and Dover, 1860; Mid- 
land, 1863; Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, 1893. 

But the railway mania of 1836 and the subsequent panic 
have boon so overshadowed by the greater 
mania and panic of 1846, that it is well to 
recall them. Almost all the projects of 1845 
wore mooted in 1836, and the crash which followed in 1837 
was one of the worst known. “ Consols fell 4 per cent . . . 
In Manchester and its vicinity 50,000 hands were unemployed 
for six months. At Paisley 20,000 workmen were idle. At 
Glasgow nearly half the labouring classes were idle.” * Never- 
theless all the groat lines were being built, and as they opened 
took the place of roads as the real highways of the country. 
The mails were sent by train between Manchester and Liver- 
pool from 1830. Each succeeding year saw the death of 
• Franoifl, toL i., p. 301. 
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some celebrated coach, with the extension of the rails. In 
1841 died the Brighton; in 1842 the Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
in 1843 the last Southampton coach. The Queen made her 
first journey on the Great Western on June 18th, 1842; the 
Prince Consort had used the line some time before this. 

Parliament began to see that some general legislation was 
necessary. The Railway Regulation Act, 1840, 
reciting that “ it is expedient for the safety of 
the public to provide for the due supervision 
of Railways,” handed over certain general powers of regulation 
to the Board of Trade. This was followed by various Acts 
intended to secure the safety of the public, the most im- 
portant of which is the “Railway Clauses Act, 1845,” in- 
corporating the provisions usually introduced into each 
private Railway Act into one General Act. 

These Acts, however, did not give to a Government 
Department any considerable powers. The reason is obvious 
— that in Great Britain alone, among European countries, no 
penny of Government money had been contributed to railway 
enterprise, and therefore there was no justification for claim- 
ing the control exercised abroad. The powers of the Board 
of Trade were — ^until the year 1889 — limited to securing 
safety to the public, and they could only interfere before 
lines were opened. In Parliament itself the railway interest 
was so strong that the Act now known as “ The Cheap Trains 
Act, 1844” — ^introduced by Mr. Gladstone in a speech in which 
the remarkable words occur, “ I would no more trust the rail- 
way proprietor on railway matters than I would Gracchus 
speaking of sedition,” and backed by the arguments of Sir 
Robert Peel — is a mere skeleton compared to the Bill as 
originally drafted. It did indeed attain one object — that of 
showing the railway companies the value of cheap fares ; 
and it also gave Government the option of purchasing all 
future railways in twenty-one years — an option not exorcised 
owing to the adverse report of perhaps the most important 
inquiry into railway matters ever made in this country — the 
Royal Commission of 1865-67, presided over by the late Duke 
of Devonshire, We have said that the Act of 1844 taught 
the railway companies the value of cheap fares. A con- 
temporary says: “The third-class passenger down to 1845 
had no legal status at all. Many companies would not carry 
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him at any price ; others put him in an open goods truck, 
with movable seats placed across it, and charged him l|d. a 
mile for the luxury too. He Avas conveyed with other unclean 
animals by cattle trains, he was shunted about in his buffer- 
less box for hours, and when at last he reached his destination 
it was to see a notice that ‘ the company’s servants are strictly 
ordered not to porter for wagon passengers.’ ” 

But in 1844 it was enacted that along every line one train 
each way daily must be run at an inclusive speed of not less 
than twelve miles an hour, conveying passengers in covered 
carriages at a penny a mile. The companies soon began to 
find that this cheap traffic, against the compulsory carriage 
of which they had vigorously protested, was the most profit- 
able branch of passenger business, and continuous improve- 
ments were made in the speed and comfort of conveyance 
from that date until 1872, when the voluntary action of the 
Midland Bailway in admitting third-class passengers to all 
trains without exception completed the revolution in travel. 
Indeed, the figures were such as no sensible business men 
could overlook 

The table of decennial figures given below, which is taken 
from the Parliamentary returns, is perhaps the most remark- 
able testimony that exists to the democratic tendency of 
the railway. The first row of figures — ^viz. for 1845 — ^is for the 
year before the Cheap Trains Act came into force, when there 
was no compulsion to convey third-class passengers. Between 
1845 and 1890 the first-class receipts have just doubled, 
whereas the third-class receipts are 32 times as larga 
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lift OUlHS. 

2u<l ClBRS. 

8nl OlOSB. 

Hlxail 

Oiaasea. 

Ist Glass. 

2nd COasB. 

3r(l Glass. 

Mixed 

Glasses. 

1815 

5,474,163 

U,325,82« 

13,135,820 
3nl Parly. 

855,445 

£ 

1,516,805 

£ 

1,598,115 

mB 

£ 

309,518, 

1850 

7,731,728i^ 

24,220, 668^ 

34,797,723 

81,055 

SaasoB 

1,969,246 

2,594,817 

1,899,789 

Seasun 

1860 

20>625,851 

48,041,814 . 

93,708,013 

Tickets. 

47,884 

3,170,935 

3,944,713 

4>liBa,487 

Tickets. 

272,807 

1870 

81,839,091 

74,158,113 

224,012,194 

... 

3,948,812 

4,925.642 


686,488 

1880. 

38,767,826 

65,034,870 

500,082,229 

502,174 

3,944,933 

3,530,391 

14,^;961 

1,456,274 

1890 

30,187,067 

62,859,854 

721,687,125 

1,259,221 

3,193,691 

2,645,705 

21,142,847 

2,316,384 
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The railway mania of 1845 and the rise and fall of 
Hudson, the “ Railway King,” have attracted, 
Tue spec^ation perj^aps, more attention than they deserve. 

The existing railways had been doing well, 
the London and Birmingham, the Grand Junction and the 
Vork and North Midland paid 10 per cent, the Stockton and 
Darlington, 15 per cent. But no one expected in 1844 the 
wild speculation that was to follow in 1845 and 1840. In 
1844 797 miles, in 1845 2,883 miles, and in 1846 4,790 miles 
received Parliamentary sanction. The streets near the stock 
exchanges were impassable, the gambling fever seized on all 
classes. From a return made to the House of Commons, it 
appears that among the dealers in railway undertakings were 
900 lawyers, 364 bankers, 257 clergymen, 157 members of 
Parliament. When the crash came in October, it involved 
literally thousands in ruin. The collapse of 1846 and the 
quiet decade which followed mark the end of the first 
period of English railway history. The interest also shifted 
from the construction of railroads to problems connected 
with their working. It is true that in 1885 the mileage of 
line in the United Kingdom is eight times that of 1845 — 
the figures are accurately, 2,441 in 1845, 19,169 in 1885 — ^but 
the advance of engineering skill has made railroad building 
merely a question of money. 

The economic and social effects of the new power were 
felt, and the interest shifted from engineering to that of 
policy and rates. Cheaper steamships, combined with free 
trade, and the extension of pioneer railways into the heart 
of the American continent, enabled countries more favoured 
than our own to send us corn at a price with which our 
farmers could not compete. Labourers could leave their old 
homes to seek for work in towns or in new countries. 
As the competition of the sea influenced three- fifths of 
British rates* the tariffs often appeared illogical, and pre- 
sented anomalies real or apparent, which caused a strong 
outcry from an industry now depressed, but once so powerful 
and prosperous as that of British agriculture. 

Many thought that the remedy was to be found in State 
purchase and the adoption of an absolutely equal system 
of rates. It was feared that the power of these “gigantic 
* Vide Beport of Joint Committee of 1872. 
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monopoKes” as they were called, would be too great, and 
between 1844 and 1881 no less than six 
Eoyal Commissions or Select Committees 
of Parliament examined into the general 
question. Previous Committees had sat in 1836, 1839, and 
1840. These six were — a Committee of 1844 (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) ; a Committee of 1846 ; a Commons Committee of 
1853 (Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Cardwell’s); a Eoyal Com- 
mission of 1865-67 (Duke of Devonshire’s); a Jomt Com- 
mittee of 1872 ; a Committee of 1881-82. A Joint Committee 
on Eailway Eates also sat in 1892-93, and a House of 
Commons Committee on the same subject in 1894. 

From the Committee of 1844 onwards the general 
principle of Parliament has been to declare that the 
Companies have no special vested interest “Kothing in 
the nature of a vested interest” . . . says the 1844 
report, “ ought to be recognised by Parliament as attaching 
to existing railways.” 

The engagement between the promoters and the public 
“conveys to the promoters no right,” says the Eeport of 
1853, “ that these privileges shall be exclusively maintained 
when they cease to be consistent with the general advantage.” 

The Eoyal Commission of 1866-67 reports: “When a 
railway company comes forward for additional powers. 
Parliament shall take that opportunity of revising the 
maximum rates of conveyance, as it may appear reasonable.” 

In this, as in aU other departments of English history, 
we find the vindication of the absolute supremacy of 
Parliament. From the days of Sir Eobert Peel, who in 
the introduction in 1842 of. a Bill to regulate railways, 
stated, “ I have reason to doubt very much whether all the 
railway companies and railway proprietors in the country 
would have the power to prevent Parliament from adopting 
any effectual regulations they thought fit,” to om: own day, 
England has seen no such difficulties between the State and 
the Companies as those which led in America to the in- 
stitution of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Not that our Eailway Commissions have attained in all 
cases an unqualified success. Their history is curious. In 
1840 and 1842 the Board of Trade was given certain powers 
of control in the interests of public safety. In 1844 a 

O VOI. VL 
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separate Commission was appointed whose main duty was to 
report upon new railway schemes. This impossible task 
led to the jealousy of Parliament, and the first “ Railway 
Commission” died in a year. In 1846 another was appointed 
with far less powers, which also died of inanition after five 
years. The great Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1854 
— the result of Gladstone's and Cardwell’s Committee of 
1853 — virtually transferred railway litigation to the ordinary 
Law Courts (the Court of Common Pleas), and in many 
directions was a real success. It failed, however, in technical 
questions, and the result of the Joint Committee of 1872 was 
the passage of the “Railway Regulation Act, 1873.”. This 
appointed a Railway Commission of three members, one a 
railway man, one a lawyer (by the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of 1888, 36 & 37 Viet., cap. 48, the lawyer is to be a 
judge of the Superior Court), and one other, who were to 
decide questions arising under the Act of 1854, and subse- 
quent Acts. On questions of fact its decision was to be final ; 
on questions of law it was subject to appeal. This Commis- 
sion, with some alterations in its duties and powers made by 
the Act of 1888, has continued until now, and if it has not 
satisfied all the expectations which were formed of it, has 
at any rate been better than anything that has gone before. 

With all the faults of our English system of purely private 
enterprise tempered by competition, the controlling power of 
Parliament, though frequently grumbled at, has never been 
seriously denied by these gigantic corporations, whose capital 
in 1895 exceeded that of the National Debt by more than 300 
millions sterling. It is possibly for this reason that the 
movement in favour of State Railways has made so little 
progress in England. The waves of State Socialism have at 
various times swept part or the whole of the railway system 
of France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and most other 
countries into the net of the State, but in England alone, 
hitherto, the movement has had no serious support. And as 
long as the words of the last Committee of Parliament which, 
has reported on the question hold good, our present system 
seems hkely to remain unaltered. The words were as follows : — 

“Tour Committee, in conclusion, reports that, on the whole of the 
evidence, they acquit the railway companies of any grave dereliction of 
their duty to the public.” 
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In the first four years of this period, the agricultural distress 
in which the country was plunged after the 
peace of 1815 continued with little or no 
abatement Landlords with mortgages or ms-isiB. ’ 
rent-charges on their estates were ruined ; 
tenants, farming on borrowed capital, became parish paupers ; 
bankruptcies, sei 2 aires, executions, imprisonment for debt, were 
still iiniversally prevalent. Kents fell into arrear ; tithes and 
poor rates remained unpaid ; lahour-biUs were reduced ; im- 
provements were discontinued ; live-stock dwindled. Trades- 
men, innkeepers, and shopkeepers, who depended on farmers 
as their principal customers, were involved in the same ruin. 
The failure of numerous country hanks added to the distress 
of rural districts. Misery bred discontent, 
and discontent created disturbances which 
were fostered by political agitators. While the 
Luddites broke up machinery, “ Swing ” and his proselytes were 
at work from Dorsetshire to Lincolnshire. Gangs of labourers 
avenged the fancied conspiracy of farmers by burning stacks 
and ricks, or by wrecking the shops of butchers and bahcrs. 

It was on the clay farms that the distress was most acutely 
felt. Here, even on large holdings, the use of manure was 
almost discontinued ; less capital and less labour were ex- 
pended on the soil ; wet seasoixs prevented the farmers from 
getting on their land ; to make the rent, excessive cropping 
was resorted to. Confidence between landlords and tenants 
was destroyed, and recent experience created a profound dis- 
trust of leases. In many cases the heavier soils wore aban- 
doned ; in nearly all the land was allowed to fall into miserable 
condition. On the light soil of the Eastern Counties, farmers 
had suffered comparatively little. The higher the farming, the 
less had been the loss. Th^ spread of drill husbandry, better 
and more varied rotations of crops, the abundance of natural 
manure provided by the practice of stallifeeding, and improve- 
ment both in sheep and capital, enabled energetic tenants 
to make farming pay, oven in the midst of falling prices. 

After 1836, signs of reviving prosperity became manifest. 
The rapid growth of manufacture gave a 
fresh impulse to agriculture. .The' new system * * 

of the Poor Law lightened the crushing burden of rates, 
0 2 
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whicli fell from six and a quarter millions in 1834, to four 
millions in 1837. The Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 en- 
couraged landlords and tenants to invest their money in land, 
without fear that tithe-owners would intercept the increased 
profits derived from an outlay to which they had not them- 
selves contributed Wool, mutton, and beef rose in value ; 
barley and oats sold briskly at enhanced prices. Fanners, 
who were fortunate with their wheat in 1838 and 1839, 
profited by the defective harvests, which in those years 
were generally prevalent. Farming entered on a new era of 
prosperity which, with certain fluctuations, continued down 
to 1876. 

In 1812 the Eoyal Society had adopted the motto of 
'' Science with Practice,” and the general char- 
tub Growtii of acteristic of agriculture during this period 

Agriculture, is the adoption of this motto. Hitherto bucolic 
life had been the pastime of the town, the 
inspiration of poets, the relaxation of statesmen, the pursuit 
of individual landowners. But, as a rule, farmers had neither 
asked nor allowed scientific aid. From 1836 onwards, on a 
larger and ever-increasing scale, capital and science, combined 
with practical experience, applied their united forces to agri- 
cultural progress. In 1838, the foundation of the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society — ^replacing the old Board of Agriculture, 
which expired in 1819 — marks at once the revival of pros- 
perity. the general recognition by landlords of their territorial 
duties, and the alliance of the man of science with the farmer. 
It proclaims the acceptance of new conditions ; it indicates 
the direction in which agriculture was for the future to 
advance. Farming ceased to depend for its advance on the 
chance-directed discoveries of unlettered rustics ; henceforward 
it enlisted in its service the capital of the wealthy, and the 
experiments of the learned. 

Science was applied to farming in ways so various as to 
defy enumeration. Architects, mechanists, geologists, chemists, 
physiologists, statisticians gave their aid to the farmer, trebled 
his resources, lessened his risk, and placed at his command 
the means of economising the cost and increasing the amount 
of production. Vast capital was expended on farm build- 
ings. Instead of rickety barns and tumble-down sheds, 
well arranged and commodious farm buildings were erected. 
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New means of transport and communication brought distant 
markets to the farmer’s door. Bailroads, steam navigation, 
and joint stock banks assisted the revival of his prosperity. 
The new Poor Law and the Commutation of Tithe Act 
have been already mentioned. But Acts for the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds, for drainage and for enclosures, also 
helped the farmer in his distress. Steam and machinery 
lessened his toil and his expenses. Yeterinary science made 
gigantic strides, and it was no longer necessary to sacrifice 
valuable animals to the ignorance of quacks. The school- 
master was abroad, and in 1842 the Koyal Agricultural 
College was founded. Agricultural implements were im- 
proved, and their use more widely diffused. New rotations 
and new varieties of field crops were introduced. Live-stock 
was better bred, better fed, and better housed. High farming, 
good roads, good homesteads, good crops, good stock, good 
farmers became the rule and not the exception. 

Such ore the general features of the period of prosperity 
which first showed signs of commencement 
in 1836. Its characteristic is the adoption (SttwUon. 
of the rule of "Science with Practice.” Cut 
off from the old resource of increasing the yield of the soil 
by enlarging the cultivated area, agriculture was driven to 
effect improvements in its methods. The age of farming by 
extension was ended ; that of farming by intension had begun. 
Within the period 1832-46, the most striking improvements 
oro those in the science of drainage and in the science of 
manures. To these two important points some attention must 
necessoi-ily be given. 

It has been said that the stress of tho storm of 1815-36 
fell upon the clay farmer. Without drainage 
ho could not hope to recover his prosperity, 
or to compete, on anything like equal terms, 
with light, naturally-drained soils. With tho need come the 
man. In draining tho land of surface water, the ordinary 
practice was to throw the land into ridges, which were often 
several feet in height. The effect of such a system was not 
ordy to leave tho furrows standing pools of water, dammed up 
by the raised headlands, but also to wash the soil bare from 
the ridges into the furrows, leaving the high ground too poor, 
and tho low too wot, to grow crops. Sometimes tho ridges 
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wer6 of great height. In Gloucestershire, for example, at 
the beginning of the century, Marshall notes that, as he 
stood in a furrow, a man, crossing a ploughed field towards 
him, was lost to sight in every furrow into which he 
descended. In Leicestershire, the Eastern Counties, and 
especially Essex, the art of thorough drainage was better 
understood. To carry oft* the surface water, shallow trenches 
were cut, which were filled in with straw, ling, sticks, stone, 
or turf, and then covered over. But though the value of the 
practice was recognised in these districts, it was scarcely 
appreciated in other counties. The true pioneer of the 
modem science of drainage was Smith of Deanston. His 
object was to discover some mean’s of carrying off the surface 
water which stagnated on clay soils, rendering them cold 
and tenacious in wet seasons, hard and unworkable in dry 
weather. To this object he devoted a series of experiments 
on a small farm at Deanston, and, from 1834 onwards, made 
known to agriculturists his methods of drainage, which 
restored the prosperity of clay farms and enabled them 
once more to compete in productiveness with light, sandy, 
naturally driuned soils. Among his most zealous and en- 
lightened patrons was Sir Eobert Peel. 

His principles are now so universally accepted that they 
hardly need discussion. The soil cannot retain by attraction 
more than a certain amount of water. Of the remainder 
it must rid itself either by evaporation or by superficial 
discharge. If the land rids itself of surface water by evapor- 
ation, the temperature of the soil is chilled. A wet cloth 
wrapped round a bottle in hot weather acts as a refrigerator. 
The same effect is produced on the soil by evaporation. If 
the rain runs off the surface of the soil without penetrating, 
the soil is impoverished by the loss of one of its most fer- 
tilising agencies, for rain not only carries the heat downwards 
by penetrating through the surface, but also enriches it with 
its own nutritive elements. Nor is this all, A superficial 
discharge of rain-water carries off the natural fertility of the 
soil, as well as the artificial products used for its enrichment. 
Thus to the day-farmer rain was an enemy rather than a 
friend. His undrained land was either saturated with water 
in a wet season, or baked to a brick by the sun, or bound in a 
coat of iron by a frost. 
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Smith's object was to draw the water through the soil by 
means of deep drainage, to enable the rain to penetrate, to 
admit the air, and thus to change the texture of the soil by 
communicating to it that divisibility and mellowness which 
farmers call friability. Drainage, thus practised, gave the 
farmer more days on which he might work his land, increased 
the efficacy of his tillage, and doubled the value of his 
manure. It gave him an -earlier seed-time and secured 
him an earlier harvest ; it "raised the productiveness of 
the soil and lessened the expense of working it. Within 
a few years after Smith of Deanston made known his 
system, other improvements demonstrated the value and 
facilitated the application 'of' his discovery. Josiah Parkes 
(1843) brought his practical and scientific Icnowledge’ to 
bear upon the subject. ‘ The cylindrical pipes of Reed 
(1843) and Scragg’s machihe for their construction per- 
fected the means of drainage. In 1846 Parliament pro- 
vided loan facilities, which .'Enabled prudent landlords to 
drain their estates .without' imposing upon them an im- 
possible burden of interest upon borrowed capital. 

The boon of impro'ved” drainage was especially valuable 
to tenants of clay fariliS. New manures 
assisted all farmers alike, whatever the bSSujSs. 
nature of the soil, ‘ When agriculture was 
in its infancy little attention was paid to manure, though 
its value was recognised ' in the retention of manorial rights 
of folding. Many of the best of early agricultural writers 
hardly mention the subject at all. Markham, Plat, Lord 
Bacon, and Hartlib appreciated the value of manure, but 
they knew only of natural substances. As a rule, a little 
half-rotted straw was the only fertilising agency employed. 
'‘Nothing like muck” was a proverbial saying, when only 
muck was available. With this exception, seaweed on the 
sea coasts, the sweeping of streets in the neighbourhood of 
towns, salt, urine, marl, bones, bone-dust, ashes, and soot, 
were almost the only resources of the agriculturist. Now, 
however, science discovered new means of enriching the soil. 
The attention of men of science was directed to the different 
properties of the soil, and to the restoration of those qualities 
which the various crops, exhausted. Sprengel and Liebig 
led the way in the study of agricultural chemistry. From 
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1835 onwards the use of nitrate of soda and guano gradually 
spread. The manufacture of British guano supplied a 
cheaper and hardly less valuable substance than its Peruvian 
rival In 1840 Liebig recommended, and in 1843 Sir John 
Lawes obtained, superphosphates of lime by dissolving lime- 
dust in sulphuric acid. Geology contributed its quota In 
1843 Professor Buckland and Professor Henslow proved 
that coprolites, similarly dissolved, would produce the neces- 
sary superphosphates, and provided a new industry and new 
sources of wealth for such a county as Cambridgeshire. Eight 
years later, Odams (1851) demonstrated the value of the 
blood and refuse of London slaughterhouses in fertilising 
the soil. The use of phosphatic and ammonijical manures 
revolutionised the old rules of cropping. So long as prices 
were high enough to support the expense of the new fer- 
tilisers, land was able to bear without exhaustion the strain of 
successive corn-crops. Nor did the value of manures stop hero. 
The new agencies stimulated not only produce, but drainage ; 
manures and thorough drainage acted and reacted upon one 
another; the first encouraged the second, and the second 
demonstrated the value of the first. Some idea of the in- 
creased use of manure and of the stimulus which it gave to 
fanning may be gathered from the facts, that in 1814 the 
declared value of bones imported into this country was only 
£600; in 1837 it was £255,000; in 1815 the quantity of 
rape cake and linseed cake was only 16,000 cwts., in 1837 
it rose to 800,000 tons; in 1841 the guano imported was 
only 1,700 tons, in 1847 it was 220,000 tons. 

Though prices fell, farmers found a substitute in the in- 
creased produce which resulted from manure, 
plougliing, drainage, and other im- 
Produce. provements effected by the union of science 
with practice. Before Mr. Pusey’s Committee 
on Tenant Eight (1848), a Lincolnshire tenant was asked 
what was the increase in produce on his land, which resulted 
from improved farming. “The increase,” he replied, “has 
been from almost nothing to 32 and 36 bushels an acre. It 
was formerly little more than a rabbit warren, only thirty- 
five years ago.” Other instances, equally striking, might be 
cited to prove the enormous advance which farming made 
during the first half of the present centurj^ 
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The Factory Act of 1833 "was the Ifirst important step 
taken towards the re-organisation of industry 
by legislation after the Industrial Revolution J.e. symes. 
had overthrown the old organisation. Hitherto Economy, 
the working classes had gained little by the 
series of inventions and discoveries which characterised the 
half-century before the Reform Bill. The wealth of England 
had been doubled; but the wages for most 
kinds of labour had hardly, if at all, in- 
creased; and the conditions under which 
the work was done had in many respects deteriorated. 
The rapid flow of labour to the great centres of industry had 
aggravated the badness of the dwellings of the poor, and 
had led to much overcrowding. The increased employment 
of children was largely due to the fact that mechanical 
inventions had opened out new means of utilising child labour. 
Employers soon found that children could do much of the 
factory work ; and children were plentiful at a penny a day. 
They were often swept into factories when they could hardly 
walk. Tho Poor Law authorities of London began carting off 
waggon loads of pauper children to Lancashire. As the popu- 
lation of the manufacturing centres of the North multiplied, 
tho demand for little London paupers foil off The worsen 
wore driven by poverty or greed to send their own children to 
work in tho factories, and thus, in the long run, to beat down 
their own wages, by the competition of their own children. 
Many of them hated tho necessity, and some saw that they 
wore really injuring their own class. But what could a man ^ 
do but imitate his neighbours ? His own wages were, perhaps, 
a shilling a day. His half-do 2 en children could add fifty per 
cent, to this ; and it was almost impossible to feed them other- 
wise. Children of eight, seven, or even six were frequently 
employed in factories. It needed more than average enlighten- 
ment and self-sacrifice to keep them at home or at school till 
they were nine ; and the poor little mites often had to work 
twelve or thirteen hours a day. The condition of many of the 
factories was disgusting. The atmosphere was often abomin- 
able; the moral atmosphere sometimes worse. Children of 
both sexes were growing up in a sort of slavery, broken in 
health and brutalised in mind. 
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Earlier Acts of Parliament had slightly, but only slightly, 
modified this terrible system. In 1S16 the 
Earlier Statutes, children in cotton mills had been 

restricted to twelve hours a day. A few years later a further 
reduction of three hours on Saturdays had been enacted. But 
these measures only applied to a single industry; and the 
work of unfortunate children, who were employed in other 
kinds of factories, was not even confined to sixty-nine hours 
a week. 

In the Unreformed Parliament Michael Sadler, an extreme 
^ , Tory, proposed to limit the hours of child- 

labour to ten hours a day. The House re- 
ferred the question to a Select Committee, whose investiga- 
tions disclosed a state of things which few educated people had 
previously realised. To say that children of nine worked 
twelve hours a day, conveyed to the leisured classes no very 
definite impression. But now doctors of eminence had shown 
to the Committee that it meant a physical and moral degreda- 
•tion of the mass of the English people ; that the next genera- 
tion was growing up with distorted limbs and weakened lungs 
— ^without hope, or joy, or innocence. In the general election 

which followed the Eeform Bill, Sadler was defeated for the 
newly enfranchised borough of Leeds by young Macaulay, 
himself one day to be an eloquent defender of Factory Legis- 
lation. But Sadler had made inevitable what was to be one 
of the most important of the Bills of the Reformed Parliament. 

The place of Sadler was taken in the new Parliament 
by Lord Ashley, afterwards known as Lord 
Shaftesbury. He proposed that the work of 
children under nine in factories should be altogether abolished, 
and that those under eighteen should not be allowed to work 
more than ten hours daily. Government inspectors were to 
be appointed to enforce these regulations, and to see that the 
children had some education. The manufacturers declared 
that if Ashley’s measure were carried, English trade would be 
ruined ; that they could only just hold their own, as things 
were, against foreign competition; and that under the pro- 
posed restrictions, they would certainly be beaten by countries 
where the work of children was freely allowed. The manu- 
facturers were very powerful in the Reformed Parliament, and 
many independent members were impressed by the gloomy 
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prophesies of those whom they regarded as experts. The 
Whigs, who formed the majority of the House, were much 
uuder the influence of tho dominant political economists, who 
were preaching the doctrine of leaving trade to the operation 
of free competition. So the matter was again referred, this 
time to a Koyal Commission. This Commission practically 
confirmed tho report of the Select Committee. Nevertheless, 
the manufacturers in the House succeeded in reducing the 
age for the ten hours limit from eighteen to thirteen. There- 
upon Ashley threw up the Bill in disgust. 

Tho Government felt, however, that they could not let the 
matter drop, in the face of the two reports. 

They introduced a Bill of their own, more 
moderate in some respects than Ashley’s, but in others going 
even further than he had proposed. Children under thirteen 
were now to be limited to eight hours' work daily. Young 
persons between thirteen and eighteen were not to work more 
than sixty-nine hours weekly. The Act was passed, and British 
trade was not ruined. In fact, the following years brought a 
groat increase in oiu: exports, and a slight rise in manufactur- 
ing wages. It would be unreasonable to attribute these results 
to tho Factory Act. Tho fruits of that measure cannot have 
ripened so rapidly. But at least tho prosperity of 1834 shows 
that tho foors of 1833, oven for tho immediate future, were 
unfounded ; and in the long run the country undoubtedly 
gained, oven in purely material wealth, by the improvement 
in tho health and strength of tho labouring classes ; so that 
tho measure, which brought comparative ease and joy into 
many young lives, hod not oven to be paid for by diminished 
production. 

Tho next important reform in our economic history was 
tho I’oor Law of 1834, which probably did as 
much for tho niral poor as tho Factory Act ® 
did for tho factory workers. As lately os 1796 England had 
adopted a system which, in less than forty years, reduced 
almost all agricultural labourers to a position of pauperism. 
Tho system was well meant It endeavoured to mitigate 
certain evils growing out of the Industrial Eevolution. Agri- 
cultural labour is naturally most in demand during the 
summer. But certain improvements in machinery deprived 
agiiculturists of what had been one of their chief winter 
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employments, viz. thrashing com ivith flails. It was, there- 
fore, thought desirable that the parish should supplement 
winter earnings, and the same principle was applicable to 
the summer when wages were exceptionally low. Again, it 
seemed clear that a man with a large family needed more 
help than a bachelor, or a man with few children. Accordingly 
the parish help was made to vary with the number of mouths 
to be filled. It is evident that the motives for thrift, industry, 
and enterprise were seriously checked by a system under 
which the parish was to guarantee what is now called ‘'a 
living wage.” Moreover, if an allowance was to be made for 
every child, early and improvident procreation was encouraged. , 
Again, if the ratepayers were to be subjected to such a burden, 
they would have less to spend in wages, and persons who 
would other^vise find remunerative employment would be 
driven to apply for doles to the parish. All this actually took 
place under the ‘'old Poor Law.” Thrift and industry and 
enterprise were discouraged. The population was increased 
with a general disregard of parental responsibility. Poor rates 
rose at an even greater pace, and an ever-growing proportion 
of the agricultural labourers became paupers. Whether these 
results might have been prevented by wise and honest ad- 
ministration of the old Poor Law is questionable. But the 
actual administration was entrusted to people who were 
neither wise nor honest. Employers voted doles to save in 
wages. In other words, they got their work done partly at 
the expense of the parish. Shopkeepers voted relief in kind, 
which would bring custom to themselves or their friends. 
Staunch churchmen would proportion relief to professions of 
piety or marks of respect to the parson or squire. It was 
natural that rates should rise rapidly, and indeed it was 
calculated that in eighty years they multiplied by nine. 

A Commission was appointed in 1832, whose report 
revealed facts as deplorable as those which 
conuni^onof Factory Commission reported. They 
recommended that out-door relief to able- 
bodied men (except in the form of medical aid) should be 
abolished, and that a central Board should sit in London 
with power to exercise a general control over the local 
authorities. There was a great outcry from charitable and 
well-meaning persons, who were shocked at the idea of 
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depriving the poor of their accustomed doles. Others 
denounced the proposed Board as destructive of local 
liberties and independence. 

But the case of the Commissioners was so strong that 
tbo Government introduced a Bill founded 
on their recommendations, and carried it ****■ 

through Parliament by overwhelming majorities. The second 
reading in the Commons was voted by 319 against 20, and 
such amendments as were carried in either House left the 
main principles unimpaired. Parishes were now grouped 
together in Unions, with Boards of Guardians to administer 
relief for the whole Union. Such bodies were far less likely 
than the old parish overseers to be animated by selfish local 
or personal motives, but they were also placed under the 
control of a Government Department. Out-door relief for 
the able-bodied was not absolutely prohibited. It could be 
given in the case of persons over sutty years of age, or in 
whose family there was sickness. But even in such cases 
the Guardians were not bound to give out-door relief, and 
later legislation has further discouraged their doing so. The 
general rule was to bo that an able-bodied man not able 
to support himself and his family should only be oflFered 
the workhouse. In many oases this rule worked harshly, 
and it provoked much indignation But on the whole it 
has been justified by its results. The poor rates fell from 
seven millions in 1832 to i'our millions in 183T, and, what 
was more important, the proportion of paupers in the 
population steadily diminished. In districts where poor 
relief had been applied for as a matter of course in winter 
and in hard times, a more independent spirit grew up, and 
pauperism came to be looked on as a reproach. 

In the period dealt with in this chapter Trade Unionism 
made comparatively little progress. No 
doubt in the earlier part of it a large 
number of now unions were formed, especi- 
ally the Builders’ Union, which embraced all branches of the 
building trade (joiners, masons, plumbers, painters, plasterers, 
etc.), from oil parts of England. But the unionists had not 
yet learnt the importance of making their organisations 
purely business trade organisations. They got mixed up 
with political and philanthropic propaganda, with Owenism, 
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ChartisTn, and th© general promotion of tlie brotlierliood 
of man. The attempt to federate disconnected trades was 
greatly stimulated by this tendency. In 1834! Owen started 
the “ Grand National Consolidated Trades Union,” which 
included, besides the ordinary unions, a variety of lodges 
(female and other). The constituent societies were each to 
have their own funds, but levies were to be made by the 
whole consolidated union in the case of strikes. Schemes 
for leasing land and starting co-operative workshops were 
part of the programme. Within a few weeks 500,000 
members had joined, and a number of weak unions had 
been called into existence. The upper and middle classes 
were seriously alarmed, and in March, 1834, six Dorchester 
labourers were sentenced to seven years* transportation for 
having illegally administered an oath. The Grand National 
Consolidated rushed to the rescue, and organised a monster 
demonstration in London, which was attended by 30,000' 
people. But it achieved little, and the unions wisely 
dropped the habit of administering oaths. The provision 
for stride levies proved the ruin of the Grand National. The 
members were not disposed to pay for strikes of whose merits 
they might know nothing. The depression of trade in the 
, years 1836-40 helped to weaken the unions, and the energies 
of the more active leaders were drawn off towards Chartism. 
But a revival of trade changed the situation. From 1841 
to 1843 Chartism dwindled, and Trade Unionism grew 
stronger. In 1841 the Miners* Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland was formed at Wakefield. Its membership rose 
to 100,000, and at one time it employed fifty-three ’misMon- 
aries to disseminate its principles. Other societies were 
. formed on a sound basis, and the agitation against the legal 
restrictions which still hampered Trades Unionism was 
vigorously pushed. The sick and benefit side of the organi- 
sations was developed, and counsels of moderation began to 
prevail 

The influence of Owen contributed to this, and indeed 
there was hardly any of the labour movo- 
EoKiert Owen, period in which this remark- 

q,ble man did not make himself felt. From about 1790 he 
]^ad been engaged in the cotton industry. The raw Welsh 
youth gradually rose to bo a manager, and ultinaately 
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inherited his employer’s business. The men under him 
were soon distinguished in character and efficiency, and 
Owen attributes much of his success to the fact that he 
attended specially to the “living” and not merely to the 
“dead” machines. He refused to employ pauper children; 
he started schools where the children of those under him 
should be educated (and that by new methods, and especially 
by Idndness) till they were twelve years old, before which 
they might not be taken into the mills. He provided stores 
where his men could buy good things at a low price, and 
generally acted in the spirit of a paternal despot. The New 
Lanark Institutions became so famous that from 1814 to 
1^824 they were visited by 2,000 persons annually. The 
future Czar, Nicholas, was one of the visitors, and talked of 
founding a New Lanark in Bussia. The exiled Napoleon 
is said to have been converted to Owen’s views, and the 
Koyal Duke of Kent was at the head of a committee for 
promoting them. Owen made a considerable fortune by 
his rare combination of ability and far-sighted benevolence. 
Gradually, however, his views took a more democratic turn. 
In 1825 he bought up a village — “ Harmony” — in America for 
£30,000, and tried to run it on semi-Communistic principles,; 
If Owen had ruled it, there is no saying what the result, 
would have been ; but he left it to rule itself, and the, 
scheme was a complete failure. The same thing happened 
with other similar schemes tried by his disciples. Ii^. 
1829 he retired from business, and devoted himself to, 
Socialistic propaganda. He started various papers, and de- 
livered mnumerablo lectures. He opened in 1832 the 
Equitable Labour Exchange, a curious .attempt to enforce, by. 
means of a currency of “labour-notes,” the theory that only, 
the products of equal labour might fairly be exchanged for 
one another. Co-operative schemes absorbed much of his 
attention, but here, as in Trade Unionism, his Socialistic. and 
philanthropic convictions tended to divert the movement from 
the comparative limitation of objects and method^, which 
proved to be the path by which it was ultimately successful. 
Meanwhile he had undoubtedly done much to stimulate 
thought and effort. His very failures were m.ore useful than, 
most people’s successes, and espeOiaUy he succeeded in fixing, 
in the minds of large numbers .of..thoughtfiil people that,. 
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men and women are the most important elements in national 
wealth, and that co-operation is more important than 
competition in producing even purely material prosperity. 
The partial realisation of some of his Co-operative ideas 
must be postponed to our next chapter. 

Owen always opposed violence, and had not much belief in 
State interference. He relied chiefly on volun- 
raiajrtisni. combination and individual initiative. 

But the Radicals mostly thought that the condition of the 
poor could be improved by legislative changes, and many of 
them were even willing to appeal to force. From 1838 the so- 
called People’s Charter became the authorised programme of 
the party. It was the old Radical creed : Manhood Sufirage, 
the Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Paid Members, Eq[ual 
Electoral Districts, and the Abolition of all Property Quali- 
ficatidns. Several of these six points have since been con- 
ceded, and it is possible that they might all have been granted 
in 1838 without serious injury. But the danger of the 
situation lay in the wide-spread misery ’and discontent which 
was at the root of the movement. The abolition of the old 
Poor Law (with its lavish out-door relief) had roused much 
bitter feeling. The Reform of 1832 had admitted the middle 
classes to power, and they were legislating in their own 
interests. It was hoped that if the lower classes were allowed 
to share power, they would be able to use it to improve their 
conditioa The danger was lest they should make legislation 
a means of plundering the rich. What measures they wished* 
to pass when they had got the power was by no means clear. 
Many of the Chartists certainly wished to relax the provisions 
of the new Poor Law. Others advocated more pronounced 
Socialistic proposals. The leader of the Chartists, so far as 
they had a leader, was Feargus O’Connor, a typical dema- 
gogue of great physical prowess and considerable oratorical 
gifts. He afterwards went out of his mind, and he never 
displayed much intelligence. But among the less prominent 
Chartists were many men of real abiUty, mostly enthusiastic 
young workmen, self taught, but often better educated than 
the so-called educated class. Newspapers, meetings, violent 
speeches, and arrests followed At length, in November, 1839, 
there was what might almost be called a rebellion at Newport 
in Monmouthshire. The rioters were suppressed by the 
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military. Smaller riots took place elsewhere. But it was 
soon seen that the number of Chartists in favour of physical 
force, and w illing to risk their hves in armed rebellion, was 
insignificant. The panic passed away, but not the discontent. 
It smouldered on, varying in intensity with the popular 
distress and other contingencies. Socialism, Secularism, 
Teetotalism, Trade Unionism, Co-operation, Vegetarianism, 
and other movements got mixed up mth Chartism in some 
degree. But its main factor continued to be a bitter sense 
of injustice and misery, with a conviction that the rich were 
in some way responsible. The upper and middle classes 
repaid hatred with hatred, and generally regarded the 
Chartists as brutal and desperate men, coveting the wealth 
of others, without belief in God, and without reverence for 
their social superiors or the rights of property. 

There were, of course, many of the well-to-do who sympa- 
thised with the suiferings of the poor; and in 1843 what was 
known as the “ Yoimg England ” party attracted considerable 
attention. Disraeli had begun as a Radical, but with some 
leanings towards Toryism. The patriarchal system, with bene- 
volent landlords and loyal peasants bound together by 
mutual obligations, . was the fascinating ideal which he put 
forward; and he persuaded various well-meaning yoimg 
nobles and sq[uires to join him in an effort towards realising 
it. The movement came to little, but it deserves mention 
as the most prominent of the attempts to remove Chartist 
grievances without democratising our institutions. 

Meanwhile a powerful agitation was to some extent 
diverting attention Jrom Chartism. This was 

.1 i - iiin T i-'-L Com law Agitation. 

the movement agamst the Corn Laws, which 
was to a great extent a middle-class agitation, in which 
rich manufacturers and merchants played an important part. 
The Chartists were divided on Uie subject. Some of them 
believed that a reduction of the tax: on bread would be 
followed by an equivalent fall in wages ; and even those who 
were convinced Free Traders generally looked with some 
coldness and suspicion at what they considered essentially 
a middle-class agitation, and one which they feared would 
distract popular interest from the People’s Charter. Never- 
theless, the movement spread rapidly. Thousands of pam- 
phlets wore circulated by the Anti-Com-Law League, ii^ich 
P— m'vi. 
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had been formed in September, 1838. Gigantic bazaars were 
held to recruit its funds. One of these raised £20,000. A 
Free Trade Hall rose in Manchester, at the place which 
had been the scene of the Peterloo massacre. The Penny 
Post and the spread of railways enabled the agitation to 
grow to dimensions for which there was no precedent. The 
big towns in the North of England, now enfranchised by the 
Reform Bill, were warmly on its side, and it secured two 
remarkable leaders. Richard Cobden had risen from a humble 
position to a moderate competence in a Manchester business, 
and had acquired some fame as a writer of political pamphlets 
when he threw his chief energies into this movement, for 
which his qualities were specially suited. He was not a great 
orator, still less a special pleader, but he had a great skill in 
marshalling the facts which had convinced himself, and in 
appealing to common sense. John Bright, on the other 
hand, was pre-eminent as an orator, whose passionate con- 
victions warmed up a simple style and an appearance of 
self-restraint. He was a master of pathos, of humour, and of 
scorn, well fitted to rouse the feelings of those whose under- 
standings had been convinced by Cobden, and of many who 
could not appreciate the logical force, of the Free Trade 
arguments. By 1842 the league had become a great power 
in the country. But their prospects in Parliament did not 
seem very brilliant. The Tories with their sliding scale, and 
the Whigs with their fixed duty, were almost equally opposed 
to the policy of complete abolition of Corn Laws. A Free 
Trade motion, in 1842, only secured ninety votes in the House 
of Commons against 393, while in the House of Lords it was 
rejected by 109 to live. Nevertheless, the Budget of 1842 
showed how far Peel was now prepared to go 
Partial Free Trade. direction of Free Trade. A new and 

much moditied sliding scale was adopted, under which (to 
give a single instance) the duty on wheat would be reduced 
from 36s. 8d. to 20s. when the price was 60s. This was 
followed by the modification or abolition of the customs 
duties on 750 kinds of articles. The loss to the revenue 
was to be made up by an income tax. In fact, Peel was 
already convinced that Free Trade was the sound principle, 
But he stiU persuaded himself that an exception should be 
made in the case of corn. 
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The Irish famine of 1845 completed the conversion of the 
leaders on both sides to the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. It was absolutely necessary to 
open the ports freely to ah kinds of food, and 
if they were once opened it was not likely that the nation 
would tolerate a return to dear bread. The Whig leader, 
Russell, wrote that Protection was “ the blight of commerce, 
the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter division among 
classes, the cause of penury, fever and crime among the 
people.” The Conservative Premier proceeded to announce 
his conversion (January, 1846), and managed to carry with 
him all but one of his Cabinet Mr. Disraeli sprang into 
sudden prominence as the leader of a Conservative revolt, but 
the abolition of the Com Laws was sustained by 327 to 229 in 
the Commons, and by 211 to 164 in the Lords. This was 
followed by an increase of national prosperity, particulars of 
which will be given in the next chapter. 

We must now turn back to briefly describe the tinanoial 
crisis which marked the years 1836-37. The 
excellent harvests of 1833, 1834, and 1836 
lowered the price of wheat, and thereby caused 
much agricultural distress ; but other classes of the communitj 
gained by the fall, and both manufactures and commerce were 
considerably stimulated. As usuixl, there followed an unwise 
amount of speculation, especially — this time — in railways and 
foreign loans. There was also a great extension of the joint 
stock banking system, which further economised capital and 
lent facilities for undue, as well as for legitimate, credit The 
accumulating capital was seeking everywhere for remuner- 
ative openings. Several hundred companies were formed 
with nominal capital of two hundred millions of pounds. 
Many of them were simply got up by speculators to entrap 
unwary investors. The climax was reached in March, 1836, 
when a contraction of credit and a drain of gold from the 
bank set in. The rate of discount was raised to four and a 
half in July, and to flve in September. But still the drain 
continued. Bubble companies were bursting on every side ; 
and the Bank of England decided no longer to discount bills 
endorsed by the joint stock banks of issue. A catastrophe 
followed. First, the Irish “Agricultural and Commercial” 
stopped payment (November 14th). Then there was a run on 
P 2 
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other Irish banks. Then many of the English banks found 
themselves in diflSculties, and began pressing the Bank of 
England for loans. It advanced £1, 370, 000 to the Northern 
and Central/’ and £6,000,000 to various American houses in 
London and Liverpool. It thus averted a repetition, perhaps 
on a larger scale, of the disasters of 1825 (p. 90 seq.). There 
were serious failures and much hnancial disturbances in 
1836-37, and the bad harvests of 1838 and 1839 aggravated the 
depression. This was followed by another crisis. Neverthe- 
less, the panics of these years fell far short in intensity of those 
of 1826 and 1847. They were mainly connected with the 
trade to America, India, and China, and only slightly inter- 
rupted the general industrial progress of the nation. 

The crises of 1826, 1837, and 1839 were certainly partly 
due to the excessive credit given in the 
months immediately preceding the crisis. 
Peel was convinced that the danger of a 
recurrence of similar panics might be diminished by re- 
stricting one of the most obvious forms in which credit is 
given, viz. the issuing of bank-notes, which are in effect 
promises to pay. He, therefore, introduced his celebrated 
Bank Charter Act of 1844. From his speech it seems clear 
that if he could have made a fresh start, without regard to 
vested interests, he would have made the issuing of bank- 
notes an absolute monopoly, and would have kept it in the 
hands of the Government As things were, however, he 
proposed (1) to divide the work of the Bank of England 
into two distinct departments, one of which was only to 
issue notes, while the second was to discharge the other 
banking functions ; (2) to limit the number of notes which 
the Bank of England might circulate to the amount of 
bullion in the Bank, together with £14,000,000, together 
with two-thirds of the amount that any bank which ceased 
to exist might previously issue; (3) to limit the amount 
that provincial banks might issue to what had been their 
ordinary note circulation, while the Scotch and Irish banks 
were to be in the same position, except that they might 
further issue notes up to the amount of bulffon in their* 
reserve ; (4) to prohibit all London banks, except the Bank 
of England and all other banks that might be chartered 
after the Act, from issuing any bank-notes whatever. These 
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were the most important provisions of the Act, of which it 
must suffice to say here that if it limited the giving of credit 
in times of .undue speculation, it would also limit it at times 
when the public interest demanded that more credit should 
be given. But, of course, it was open to the Legislature 
to suspend the Act at such times, and we shall see that it 
has more than once availed itself of this remedy. On the 
whole, the measure may be described as a somewhat clumsy 
and characteristically English compromise, with pei’haps an 
excessive regard for vested interests, and which certainly 
provided no adequate protection against crises and panics, 
but which, nevertheless, has had some practical utility, and 
avoided the dangers which a more logical treatment of the 
question might have involved. 

The principle of the Factory Act of 1833 was gradually 
extended. The more important of these 
extensions, during the period dealt with in 
this chapter, was the Mines and Collieries Act of 1842. The 
report of a Commission showed that children of six years 
were working in dark and unwholesome excavations, while 
woTuen were employed on tasks for which their strength 
was inadequate, and by which their modesty might be 
undermined. It was shown that the population of the mining 
districts was deformed and diseased through the nature of 
some of their work. The chief provisions of the Act will 
be found in the next chapter (p. 368). It was introduced 
by Lord Ashley, and met with little opposition. 

The period 1832 to 1840 was a period of groat legislative 
reform, but of slow material progress. The 
population advanced rapidly, but wages 
fluctuated, and only showed a slight upward tendency. On 
the other hand pauperism was much diminished by the 
changed Poor-law, and commerco grow, in spite of the 
disturbances between 1836 and 1839. Capital also accumu- 
lated fast, and, though much of it was sunk in railways, 
etc., this was soon to bring in returns, of which in the lon^ 
run the wage-earning classes wore to secure a considerable 
share, especially as they got better organised in unioni^ aUd 
better protected by factory and mining legislation. Finally, 
Free Trade had been established, and the price of the 
necessaries of life began rapidly to fall 
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The first great movement in philanthropy and prison reform 
began and died with J ohn Howard (V ol. V 
GE^™s. P- 482 seqq,). Prisons in England generally 
Prison Discipline relapsed afterwards ; efforts at improvement 
and Prison Reform, spasmodic, and were short-lived. 

Here and there, notably in the Eastern Counties, more intelli- 
gent and humane principles were observed; some attention 
was given to classification, cleanliness, and prison employ- 
ments. But elsewhere the previous chaos supervened ; over- 
crowding was so terrible that in some prisons the wretched 
inmates slept edgeways for want of room to lie flat ; build- 
ings were so unhealthy that infection stalked rampant, so 
insecure that shackles and fetters were made to supple- 
ment the want of walls. There was no separation between 
the sexes, and moral contamination flourished unchecked; 
chaplains were few and often without much zeal. The worst 
abuses prevailed everywhere, and this in spite of legislative 
enactment ; for, to the credit of Parliament, many Gaol Acts 
had been passed ; all aimed at securing reform, but the law 
generally remained a dead letter. 

It was not tiU after the Peace of 1815 that the fresh 
remedies were applied. The chief credit is due to a small 
band of earnest workers, many of them Quakers, who formed 
themselves into a Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline. One of its most active members was Mr. T. F 
Buxton, and among his coadjutors were such men as William 
Wilberforce, Macintosh, Scarlett, the Gurneys and Frys. 
A system of visitation was adopted to investigate and ex- 
pose the most crying evils. It was now enunciated for the 
first time that the criminal in custody had certain rights : 
the right to be fairly treated, to be spared disease and the 
deterioration that must follow free intercourse with vile 
associates. Now, too, it was suggested that prisoners should 
be separated one from another, and the Society succeeded 
in forcing this view upon the Legislature. Through their 
untiring efforts new Gaol Acts, those of 
1823-24, were passed, and in these many 
sound principles were laid down. Cleanli- 
ness and sanitary precautions were insisted upon ; it 
was ruled that every individual should have a hammock 
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or cot to himself; regular labour -was recommended for all; 
chaplains, schoolmasters, matrons for female prisoners were 
appointed. 

Yet progress was strangely slow. The new laws were 
evaded or ignored. The cause of reform was impeded by 
the misplaced ridicule of retrograde people who denied the 
existence of such flagrant evils, and sneered at the ultra- 
philanthropists. It was asked whether Turkey carpets were 
also to be provided for the prisoners' cells. Even Sydney 
Smith sharpened his wit upon humanitarianism run riot, 
and declared that if the Prison Society had its way in 
pampeiing criminals, prisons would cease to be a salutary 
terror to evil-doers. The Society’s answer was to hold on 
in its course with undiminished energy and singleness of 
purpose. Its members never faltered in their self-imposed 
task. It was herculean; the multiplicity of prisons, their 
difliision over a wide area, each under an independent and 
often most apathetic jurisdiction, greatly hindered examin- 
ation or control. The worst prisons were those of the cor- 
porate bodies, and of these Newgate was pre-eminent as 
the narrowest, foulest, most debasing and defective in 
the length and breadth of the Idngdom. 

The next great move was made in 1835, following the 
severe strictures of a Committee of the House 
of Lords, who denounced the hydra-headed 
evils still existing in prisons. The recom- 
mendations in this report all made for improvement; but 
its most interesting feature was its unhesitating acceptance 
of the principle of entire individual separation ; in other 
words, of that rule of “separate continement” which has 
boon adopted, at least in thooiy, throughout the civilised 
world. As to recommendations and oven enactments, none 
wore likely to bo observed unless steps were taken to insist 
upon it. For this purpose two inspectors of prisons were 
appointed, officials and experts whoso first duty was to 
watch over the progress of reform. These gentlemen, with 
praiseworthy and fearless zeal, now commenced a crusade 
which won them some obloquy, but was productive of 
immense good. Their first report, dealing only with 
Newgate, which they condemned in the most trenchant 
and unspai'ing terms, attracted universal attention. Public 
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opinion was at last aroused. It was deemed a disgrace that 
such horrors should survive “ the denunciations of authority, 
in contempt of religion and humanity, and in defiance of 
the law.” The general interest was kept alive as year after 
year the inspectors continued their exposures. Parliament 
once more interposed, re-affirming the principle of separation, 
and urging the local authorities to build new gaols with 
a sufficiency of separate cells. It went furthor, and in ordor 
to stimulate effort and provide an example for general 
imitation, proceeded to erect Pentonville Prison, then and 
still known as the model.” It is an enduring tribute to 
the far-seeing judgment of its projectors ; for this prison 
as it stands to this day, with its tiers of cells in buildings 
radiating like the spokes of wheel from a common contre, 
is still the best type of prison construction, and has been 
generally adopted all over the world. 

The Government lead was quickly followed, and within 
a few years of tbe completion of Pentonville, fifty-four now 
prisons were built in various parts of the country. The 
system of cellular confinement was adopted in all, and now 
when prison discipline had become the quostioji of tho hour, 
there was much controversy, many conflicting opinions, as 
to the best kind of prison treatment. Soino wore in favour 
of unbroken silence and continued isolation; others sup- 
ported labour in association, with separation at all other 
times. To-day, after much debate and exporimont, tho 
question has been settled by using a modification of both 
systems. Separation is enforced foi' short terms; in penal 
servitude sentences which range from three years upwards 
it is limited to tho first nine months’ imprisomnont, the 
remainder being passed hi associated labour on public 
works. 

We have dealt so far Avith tho amelioration introduced into 
gaols, the receptacles of the unconvicted, tho debtors, and tho 
least heinous offenders. But tho prison pure and simple was 
the ante-chamber only to graver punishment and a more 
gruesome penalty. While reformers, were busy with prisons 
these other methods called also for change. Until 18S8 penal 
exile, or transportation beyond the seas, was still the rule for 
all great criminals, and many small ones, who escaped the 
gallows. But the year that saAv the condemnation of the 
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one saw also a noarked diminution in capital punishments. 
A more merciful spirit had at last prevailed in 
reducing the bloodthirstiness of our criminal me disubb 
code. Mon were no longer to be hanged pSaaSimt. 
out of hand for trivial offencea In 1832 the 
death sentence for forgery, coining, horse- or sheep-stealing was 
abolished, as well as for stealing a post-letter or for saciilege. 
Lord John Eussell swept away many capital offences in 1837, 
Avith the resirlt that where in that year there had been 438 
executions, the number in 1839 had fallen to 56. Within a 
couple of years it came to be understood that capital punish- 
ment should bo the penalty for murder alone — that a life for 
a life wa,s all the law could exact. With this progressive 
amelioration ol‘ the code many old and barbarous practices 
disappeared. I’raitors were no longer disembowelled after 
execution, nor wore the bodies of hanged malefactors handed 
over to hospitals for dissection. Many more years wore to 
pass before one groat remaining blot was expunged from our 
criminal pi’oceduro. It Avas not until 1868 that executions 
in public coased; till then the disgraceM scones before the 
galloAvs wore constantly ro-onacted, and thousands of all classes, 
high and Imv, flocked to Avitiuess and gloat over the sufferings 
of a <lying fclloAV-crcaturo. 

Many causes contributed to discredit transportation. 
Although tho now countries, which it had in ^ 

a measure created, refused at last to eontmue 
to bo tho rocoptaclo of our social sewage, tho system survived 
for .some years longer in OroAvn colonies, although generally 
condoinnod in principle. Tho objections raised to it seemed 
logical and conclusive. Tl. was, in the first place, inordinately 
costly; it Avas Amocpial in its incidenop; and it entrusted to 
private jiorsons tho cluugo and discipline of those who were 
tho prisoners of tho State. Many of those it intended to 
punish found largo fortunes in their exile, and tho climax of 
absurdity was reached when emigration agents crying, up tho 
Australian El I )orado found oompotition in the Law Officers 
Avho Avoro franking tho di’ogs of society to the same favoured 
spot. After the gold discoveries the paradox necessarily 
exploded. 
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At the time of the Queen's accession the fayourite form of 
dress was a wide skirt of seven or eight 
^oci^fe^’ breadths, lined with stiff muslin, over which 
was worn a tunic of another colour. Vivid 
and inharmonious colours were fashionable, and a well- 
dressed lady is described as wearing a blue satin robe, 
Early black-violet mantelet lined with blue satin 
Victorian Dress, trimmed with black lace, and an emerald 

green hat trimmed with blond and roses, as well as ribbon 
and feathers. A lady without a silk dress felt she had lost 
her self-respect. In 1824 the prohibition on foreign silks, 
long rendered almost nugatory by smuggling, was withdrawn, 
and subsequently the acl valorem duty of 30 per cent, on 
foreign silks was reduced to 15 per cent., and ultimately 
abolished. 

The dress of children of 1840 will not be forgotten while 
Thackeray and Dickens are read; the little boys who wore 
nankeen trousers, white waistcoats, green coats, frilled shirt 
collars turned open over the shoulders, white stockings and 
pumps, and the little girls dressed at all hours and in all 
seasons in low-necked, short-sleeved frocks, with their hair in 
pig-tails, their legs in frilled trousers and white socks, and 
their feet in sandals. 


Scott writes in 1818: “No man of experience will ever 
expect the breath of a Court to be favourable 
The Court. correct morals. Half of the mischief is 


done by the publicity of the evil which corrupts those who 
are near its influence.” In twenty years tho accession of 
a young queen and her marriage to a man of singularly 
pure and earnest disposition, produced a remarkable change 
of tone. In 1841 Sir Robert Peel was seeking for men 
of high character and good education to become officers of 


Prince Albert’s household. Writing to Lord Ashley, after- 
wards Lord Shaftesbury, he explains that ho offers him a 
place because ho must find “ men of unblemished character.” 
Ashley, indeed, believing that the offer was made to silence 
him, was not well pleased, and records that a certain Lord 
— “ the hero of Madame Grisi ” — had already had the offer 
of the Vice-Chamberlainship, but refused, saying, “Thank 
God, my character is too had.” Whatever may bo tho 
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true explanation of the offer, there is no doubt that a 
change had come. Lord Melbourne, in a fit of temper, 
cried out “ This damned morality will ruin everything ” ; 
but at a quieter time he would probably have ackuowledged 
that the Queen’s influence was as good for him as his 
knowledge of the world was useful to her. 

Grevillo, describing the Court of 1838, says it is not gay, 
there is none of the sociability of a country house, “little 
trouble, little etiquette, but veij’’ little resource or amuse- 
ment.” After the days of George IV. the pomp of the 
coronation and the display at Court entertainments greatly 
diminished. The coronation of George IV. cost £243,000, of 
William IV. £45,000, of Victoria £70,000. William’s Queen 
“ was so anxious that no expense should be incurred 
on her account, that she would not permit either the 
purchase or hire of a cro\m from RundoH’s for her, but 
ordered that it should be composed of her own jewels, and 
made up at her own expense.” At George IV.’s Coronation 
RnndoU’s charge for the loan of jewels was £16,000.* 

The last of the birthday balls, which recur so frequently 
in eighteenth century journals, was given on the Princess 
Royal’s eighteenth birthday. Strangely in contrast with 
times past is the entry which Lady Bloomfield made in her 
diary (1842) when she was maid-of-honour to the Queen: 
“ No one dined here last night, so we played at vingt-et-un, 
and I won eightpence.” 

In the twenties of this century there was no sign of any 
change of fooling with regard to duelling. 

The duel of the Dukes of Bedford and 
Buckingham (1822) in Kensington Gardens, was one of an 
ordinary type. Both fired in the air, and the Duke of Bucking- 
hatu said, “ My Lord Duke, you are the last man I wish to 
quarrel with, but you must bo aware that a public man’s life 
is not worth preserving unless with honour.” His adversary 
answered, that upon his honour he had meant no offence to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and the matter ended. But in 1829, 
the Duke of Wellington’s duol with Lord Winchilsea was 
generally acknowledged to be a mistake. Lord Winchilsea 
had opposed the founding of King's College, London. Welling- 
ton, as Prime Minister, supported it, and sent a challenge on 
* liaikoii, “.Tonxnal,” toI. i., p. 11. 
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the ground that Lord Winchilsea had declared the scheme 
to be in support of Popery. It was recognised that the Duke 
of Wellington’s reputation for honour, courage, and zeal for 
the Church needed no challenge for its protection. In 1830 
two judges declared the survivor in a duel to he guilt}^ of 
murder, and in 1833 the seconds were declared to be in- 
volved; but while juries were willing to convict principals, only 
one juiy convicted seconds. Already the middle classes were 
beginning to show pronounced hostility to what was considered 


an aristocratic abuse, or a crime which was only condoned be- 
cause the accomplices were gentlemen. The practice of con- 
stant duelling between members of Parliament was seen to be an 
absurdity. Feeling ran high at the time of the trial of Lord 
Cardigan, who was tried as a peer by the Court of the Lord 
High Stewai’d, on a true bill returned by the grand jury. 
He was acquitted on a technicality ; but when it was found 
that captured duellists would run the risk, if they were poors, 
of heavy expenses, and if they were commoners of imprison- 
ment, there was less eagerness to challenge. In 1841, two 
brothers-in-law, both officers, fought, and one was killed. 
The War Office refused the dead man’s widow a pension, and 
superseded the survivor, who had left the country. In 1843 
the Prince Consort proposed a Court of Arbitration to decide 
affairs of honour, but the scheme fell to the ground. How- 
ever, a society for the abolition of duelling was forme rl, and 
the desired object was brought about, mainly by the Articles 
of War 1844, which enjoined officers to offer and accept 
apologies, and made cashiering the penalty of duelling. In 1845 
Eoebuck’s treatment of his challenge from Somers helped to 
bring duelling among Members of Parliament to an end. 
Eoebuck brought the challenge before the House as a breach 
of privilege, and Somers apologised. 

About 1835 there was a strong recrudescence of Sabba- 


SatiloataiTlaiiism, 


tarianwin. Sunday Cabinets and Cabinot 
dinners wore no longer held, and other 


Sunday parties fell with them. When the railways began 
to spread, an attempt was made to stop .Sunday travel, or 
at "least to prevent third-class carriages from running. Boo- 
buck wished to see the clubs, Hyde Park, and the Zoological 
Cardens closed, and sought vainly to impose a penalty on 
bishops or clergy caught in the act of driving to church. 
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Sunday letters were stopped, but in the provinces a Sunday 
delivery was recovered. In 1856, on the defeat of the BUI 
for the Sunday opening ol' tho National Gallery and British 
Museum, GreviUe writes : “ Cant and Puritanism are in the 
ascendant, and it will be well if we escape more stringent 
measures against Sunday occupations and amusements. It 
is stated that the Sabbatarians are so united and numerous 
that they could carry any election!” and Palmerston found 
himseK obliged to accode to tho Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
reijuest, that in doference to public opinion, the military 
bands in Kensington Gardens and elsewhere should be 
silenced. 

But the Puritiinism of the first half of the nineteenth 
century has not much in common with the Puritanism of 
a Stubbs or a I’rynno. A book such lus “ Cobbett’s Advice 
to Young Men smd (irrcidentally) to Young Women” is in its 
own way lur “ airatomy of abuses,” but the tone is greatly 
changod. His attack is on luxury, on self-iirdulgence, on the 
slavery pf tho Im, and arrd other his harangue 

is on the injury to health dorre by pouring pints of warm 
liijuid 'nuitter down tho throat, whether under the name of 
tea, coll'oo, soup, or grog; on the accursed decanter, which 
“cries Ibutmair or waiting-maid, puts bells to the side 
of tho wall, sci'eams aloud for carpets.” When people 
say to him, “Lord, wind is a glass of wine?” he answers, 
“Everything: it is tho pitcher of the key, it demands ail 
the other imrrecossary ortpeirses.” He allows dancing, but no 
cards, dice, or chess-boards uirder his roof The theatre he 
thinks might bo an inhuorroc for good, but it is not, and for 
a simple reasoir. Not a word is allowed on the stage of 
which tho Lord Chamberlain, that is, the Ministry, does hot 
approve. Ho enjoyed the theatre till he know that, but he ' 
has nover been again since. His is largely a Puritanism of 
piurty politics. 

The numbor of letters and postcards and newspapers 
sent by post in 1884 had multiplied be- 
tween eleven- and twelve-fold since 1837, 
when Bowland Hill lireb proposed his reforms The reihoval 
of the General Post Office from Lombard Street to St 
Martin’s-le-Grand in 1829 had made some improvements in 
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organisation possible, but it was felt that the development 
of the Post Office had not kept pace with the commercial 
growth of the country. That the postal receipts were slowly 
diminishing, though the population had increased by six millions 
in the twenty years, 1815-35, was evidence enough that 
something was wrong. Eepeated advances in the letter-rates 
were powerless to increase the revenue, for means were always 
found to defraud the Post Office. As the charge on the 
letter could not be paid by the sender, those away from 
home arranged codes of signals which should serve to tell 
friends at home of their safety and welfare. The poorest 
sent an empty envelope, which was regularly refused at the 
door. Rowland Hill used to underline wordi in newspapers, 
the meaniug of which was understood at home. A line under 
the name of a Whig politician meant that the sender was 
well ; a line under the name of a red-hot Tory meant thaf the 
sender was dangerously ill. The price of letters outside Lon- 
don varied from 4d. for the smallest distance to Is. 8d. for the 
longest. A letter of a single sheet, weighing under an ounce, 
sent from Birmingham to London, cost 9d. If there were miy 
enclosure the letter was “double,'' and the charge doubled, 
though the weight were less than half an ounce ; hence the 
practice of “ crossing" letters. To ascertain whether there was 
an enclosure the Post-Office officials subjected every letter 
to a strong light, and were thus tempted to many malpractices. 
To evade the postal charges friends were made to carry parcels, 
proofsheets, letters; carriers made illicit posting a regular 
business, which occasional seizures and heavy penalties were 
powerless to check. From 1815-39 the net revenue was 
about one and a half million, and more than half a million 
was spent in expenses of management. It was necessary not 
merely to weigh the letters and search for enclosures, but 
also to discover whether the letter had been written where 
it was posted, or had been carried part of the way to defraud 
the revenue. Bach letter had to be marked at the destina- 
tion with the amount of postage due; the postman must 
wait at each door to collect it ; and as there were as many as 
forty possible varieties of inland rates, all this took time, and 
needed much office work. The principle which Rowland 
Hill's pamphlet on postal reform established was that the 
expense of a letter did not vary appreciably with the distance 
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it wiiB earned. He estimated the number of letters sent at 
126,000,000, the proportion in the London district being 
88,600,000 chargeable to 7,400,000 franked, and 30,000,000 
newspapers, on which no charge was levied, as the Govern- 
ment stamp defrayed postage. He showed that with a 
total distribution of 126,000,000 and total cost of manage- 
ment nearly £700,000, the cost of primary distributioir, 
namely from post-town to post-town, was about £426,000, of 
which only £144,000 was expenditure on transport, and the 
remaiumg £282,000 paid expenses which did not vary with 
distance. The average cost of a letter he estimated at ^Vtrd. 
each, of which iVird- ''vas cost of transit, and TVijd. cost of 
delivery, receipt, etc. These dgures he obtained by including 
the heavy franked letters and newspapers in the reckoning ; 
whereas if these had been paid for, the expeirse would be 
still less — only iS-ffd. — for chargeable letters did not make up 
a half of the total mail. Judging by the average weight of 
the Edinburgh inaU. from London, he showed tire cost of 
transit in that particular case to be sVd. He argued then that 
since it was impossible to collect such minute sums as ^Vd. 
it was absurd to make the expense vary with distance, and 
he advocated a uniform charge to cover by one payment 
the whole expense of receipt, transit, delivery, collection, 
etc., and that no uniform rate should be higher than the 
minimum then in use (in the London district Id,). The 
scheme was warmly token up by the trading community, and 
in one session 2,000 petitions in favour of it were sent in. In 
Parliament it was hotly opposed, not on the ground that 
correspondence would fail to develop in accordance with 
Hill’s anticipations, but on the ground that it would develop 
to impossible proportions. Lord Lichfield ridiculed the idea 
that the Post Office could carry 480,000,000 letters, and 
pictured the bursting of its walls. Hill answered that he 
never before heard of the man of commerce who dreaded 
the too great expansion of his business. In 1870 Lord 
Lichfield’s impossible number was more than doubled, in 
1884 more than trebled. 

On Januaiy 10th, 1840, Hill’s scheme for a uniform 
peimy post was in operation. Franking was abolished, and 
in May, 1840, a scheme for prepayment by means of stamps 
was m force. Hill had anticipated a five- to six-fold increase 
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in tKe number of letters, and was at first disappointed. Many 
of the sehemes which he had proposed to secure better 
organisation were not adopted, and on the first year the 
loss to the revenue was a million sterling. The following year 
it was £900,000. Hill had desired a great extension of rural 
distribution, and an increase in the number of deliveries. 
In London letter-boxes were only open from 8 a.ra. to 7 p.m. 
No day-work was done in the Post Office ; all letters went 
of necessity first to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and it took on an 
average fifteen hours for a letter posted in London to reach 
another part of London. The execution of his plan, he says, 
was entrusted entirely to men whose official reputation was 
pledged to its failure, who rejoiced at the end of the first 
week of trial when the increase in the number of letters sent 
fell short of Hill’s expectation. Yet in the first two years, in 
spite of difficulties, the number of chargeable letters rose 
from 76,000,000 to 196,500,000 ; the London district post 
increased from 13,000,000 to 23,000,000, or neai-ly in the ratio 
of the reduction of the rates, while the illicit conveyance of 
letters was suppressed without effort Every year reduced 
the loss, and by 1849 the system was in good order. 

In 1857 the book-post, established in 1848 at the rate of 
6d. per poimd for one volume only, was reduced. In 1859 
the Money Order Office was remodelled. It had been started 
in 1792 as a private enterprise by three post-office clerks, 
and was not made an official department till 1838. In the 
following year the amount of money sent was over £300,000, 
in 1884 it was over £27,000,000. This change was brought 
about by reducing the charges, which at first were at the 
rate of Is. 6d. for all sums between £2 and £6, and at 6d. 
for idl sums under £2. The charges for registration were at 
first similarly prohibitive, and were gradually reduced from 
2s. 6d. to 2d. The Post Office Savings Banks, opened in 1861, 
have proved to be of great social importance as a stimulus 
to thrift In two years nearly 320,000 accounts had been 
opened, amounting to over £3,000,000. In 1882 the accounts 
numbered nearly 3,000,000, amounting to over £39,000,000. 
The encouragement of small investments in Government 
Stock, of the purchase of annuities and life assurances, had 
also become part of the work of the Post Office. 

In 1860 the Post Office recovered control of the packet 
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service, wliicli since 1823 had been partly, and since IBS'! 
entirely, in the hands of the Board of Admiralty. Postcards 
were first used in 1870, the year, too, in ■which telegraphy -was 
made a function of the State. The daily average of telegrams 
■was then 450 ; in 1883, 6,000, though the days of sixpenny 
telegrUms ■were not yet come. In 1871 the half ounce of the 
penny post was raised to an ounce. The International Postal 
Union dates from 1874. In 1883 the Parcel Post began, and 
by 1885 many Parcel Post Conventions had been made with 
foreign countries. 

In 1883-84 the total number of letters sent in the year 
was 1,322,086,900, of postcards 153,586,100. This gigantic 
development has been met by increased railway facilities 
and tbe use of railway sorting vans. 

Considerable excitement was created in 1844 on the 
subject of letter-opening by Post-Office 
officials, and this led to the use of various 
forms of wafer and envelope intended to 
ensure secrecy. The origin of the stamp is involved in 
some obscurity. Stamped covers for newspapers were used 
experimentally by Charles Whiting in London under the name 
of “go-frees ” in 1830 ; in 1834 Charles Knight, of the Stamp 
Office, recommended their use generally. In 1834 James 
Chalmers, a printer of Dundee, invented an adhesive stamp ; 
and in 1837 Bowland Hill suggested that “ little bags called 
envelopes” should be printed ■with a stamp and generally 
used, while small stamped detached labels, ■with a glutinous 
wash at the back, to be attached without a wafer, should be 
\ised under certain exceptional circumstances to .frank the 
letters of those ignorant persons who found a difficulty in using 
the stamped cover. Tho design for the stamped envelope was 
drawn by Mulready (p. 45), and his “ allegorical cover ” gave 
rise to much amusement. In the centre at the top sat Britannia, 
throwing out her aims to winged Mercuries, and on either 
side of Britannia were groups of Eastern merchants, camels 
and elephants, missionaries and Bed Indians. “ On the right 
stands a dutiful boy reading to his anxious mamma an 
account of her husband's hapless shipwreck, who, with hands 
clasped, is blessing Bowland Hill for the cheap rate at which 
she gets the disastrous intelligence.” Vast numbers of this 
envelope were printed, but they met with no sale. Tho 

Q — ^Vtt. VI 
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public would not take them at the “ price of Is. 3d. for the 
envelopes and Is. Id. a dozen for the sticldng-plaster.” The first 
stamps were printed in black with the obliterating mark in 
red, but chemists discovered that the red could easily be 
washed out. It was only after many strenuous efforts that 
a matrix was produced which could bid defiance to forgers, 
and for long it was expected that servants would destroy 
letters in order to use the stamps, that all leisured people 
would devote their time to erasing the defacement marks, or 
imitating the stamp. The first general issue of penny stamps 
of the once familiar brick-red form was made January 1st, 
1841. In 1885 the issue of stamps for the year amounted to 
114 tons. 


The first election under the Reform Bill introduced to 
the delighted gaze of burghers round their 
^ sco^Sf^ market crosses the novel sight of the hust- 
The Election of 1833 . ings, and of candidates soliciting their 
votes. At Glasgow, instead of the old hole- 
and-corner meeting of four delegates to choose for thirty- 
three electors, over seven thousand new voters, in open 
day, had six candidates to select from and the excitement 
of a two days’ poll. Jeffrey, who, as Lord Advocate, had 
drafted the Scotch Bill, was the hero of the hour when 
he was returned for his native Edinburgh. The capture of 
Mid-Lothian, citadel of the old party, was a 
Refom^toiiuet, ^eater triumph. The entry of Earl 
Grey into Edinburgh for the Reform banquet 
(1834) was far finer than the reception of George IV. 
An improvised Aladdin’s palace, glorious with the novel 
splendours of gaslight, re-echoed the oratory of the victors. 
A Tvme/i reporter posted up to London from the meeting in 
thirty hours. He left the hall at midnight of that Monday 
on which the meeting was held, and by midday of the 
following Friday the north mail brought the London news- 
papers with the report of the speeches. 

The general awakening of the hour lent fresh impetus to 
a movement, now of half a century’s growth, 
Burg htef omi ^ deeper into the roots of social 

life than Parliamentary reform. The growth 
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of cities and the rise of industry emphasised the need for 
the reform of the mediaeval oligarchies in burghs. The 
Common Good was in many cases alienated, and cities like 
Edinburgh hopelessly bankrupt. Money had been borrowed 
anyhow, and spent in ill-concealed jobbery. But the reward 
of reformers came at last. Before the close of 1833 Scotland 
secured her Municipal Corporations Bill, in advance of 
England. The popular elections to town councils perman- 
ently changed the whole country, making it now possible 
to realise the elementary needs of civic life — water, lighting, 
cleaning, paving, police, pauperism, sanitation. 

The Act of Queen Anne (1712), in restoring to lay patrons 
the right of presentation to benefices, had 
proved a fruitful source of heart-burning and ^SeaSon*^ 
schism. The new political forces were now 
tiO be devoted to rel'orm of those abuses of patronage which 
ran counter to the deepty Aerished convictions of the people^ 
The man of the hour was Thomas Chalmers, then recently ap- 
pointed (1828) to a theological chair in Edinburgh. Eloquent 
above his compeers, simple-minded, great-hearted, he was 
devoted to the new spiritual movement. Seeing that the 
Establishment, in which he had implicit faith, had proved 
itself unable to Christianise the masses, he took up the 
cause of Church Extension. His success here, however, 
precipitated the Disruption, for it helped to make the 
party of progress predominant in the General Assembly. 
Hence arose the bitter struggle which began with the 
Veto Act (proposed 1833, adopted 1834) and ended with 
the creation of a free and self-supporting Church, inde- 
pendent, as it was believed, of State control (1843). The 
Veto Act, while it attempted to meet the abuses of patronage 
by giving the people the privilege of rejecting an unaccept- 
able presentee, had the fatal defect of being but an Act of 
the General Assembly and not of Parliament. The effect of 
its operation was speedily to bring the Church into conflict 
with the civil power ; for the Court of Session and House of 
Lords — ^notably in the Auchterarder test case — supported the 
rights of patrons and the rejected presentees. The Non- 
Intrusionists, as the dominant party were called, represented 
their position to Government in their Claim of Right (1842); 
but to the English mind the spiritual independence claimed 
q2 
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seemed unreasonable, metaphysical, and impracticable. De- 
feated in Parliament in the spring of 1843, the Vetoists, 
numbering nearly five hundred solemnly withdrew (18th 
May) from the General Assembly and from the Church of 
their fathers, in which, as they believed, their position had 
been rendered intolerable. 

The Disruption, most notable event since the ’45, was a 
huge object-lesson in that interdependence 
ciurcii and State, (jj^rch and State which still offers puzzling 

political problems. Time, however, has removed that phase 
of Church polity which produced the cleavage of 1843. The 
aim of the Non-Intrusionists — a free Church in a free State — 
has long ago been realised for all sects alike among us. More 
momentous were the political consequences. Through the 
inexorable logic of circumstances, Chalmers himself and 
the great body of his followers dfifted more and more into 
the voluntary position as the only tenable one outside an 
Establishment. For a while he was stoutly opposed by 
the Voluntaries. To them patronage was of no moment, 
but the Church extension of the day was intolerable 
as an aggrandisement of the Establishment at the general 
expense. Their opposition here led to an organisation 
of forces which soon bore fruit in their support of the 
Abolition of Tests, and their determined resistance to the 
Maynooth Grant (1846) and the Edinburgh Annuity Tax, a 
species of Church rates. Of deeper moment Avas the action 
of Scottish Nonconformity on Imperial ques- 
arising. As far back as 1820 the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce sent a 
petition to Parliament in favour of Free Trade, the very 
first of its kind ; and the ultimate triumph of Cobdon and 
Bright was in no small measure due to the support of the 
Scottish Dissenters. The enthusiasm thus evoked led to 
great banquets aad public meetings (1840-46) and liberal 
contributions to the war-chest. 

The unpleasant fruits of the great schism showed them- 
selves for more than a generation, producing 
oJeMwaptionf “iloh friction, especially through the refusal 
of sites for churches and manses and noany 
petty acts of retaliation on both sides. The spectacle, how- 
ever, of a young and self-supporting CShristian organisation 
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stimulated its older rival. Hence has arisen that renascence 
of the Church of Scotland, with its broadening of doctrine and 
ritual, leavening the thought and practice alike of both the 
great Presbyterian bodies. 

In the early days the iron road and the steam motor 
were developed on independent lines. Up RaUways 
to 1830 ten Bills had been sanctioned for 
railways by horse traction or fixed engine. The earliest ran 
(1811) between Kilmarnock and Troon. Facility of goods- 
haulage was alone considered on these lines, but a very 
successful one, Edinburgh to Dalkeith (1S31), speedily de- 
veloped an extraordinary passenger traffic. Horse-traction was 
employed on this line till 1845. On the other hand, steam 
carriages were running on the highways — as, for example, Scott 
Russeirs between* Glasgow imd Paisley — but the explosion of 
the boiler stopped the experiment here. The effect of fric- 
tion at high speeds was little understood, till Maclaren of the 
ScoUman proved by mathematical reasoning (1824) that on 
ii*on roads twenty miles an hour and probably more might be 
attained. His views attracted much attention on the Conti- 
nent and in America. The earliest use of the locomotive 
on rails was in 1827, over a short mineral line near Glasgow. 
A rival local line from Garnkirk to Glasgow was opened in 1831 
by George Stephenson in person ; and this became the nucleus 
of the Caledonian system. The first venture on a largo scale 
was the Edinburgh and Glasgow (1842), costing a million and 
a quarter. Its success popularised the railway for passengers, 
and led to large schemes. Hitherto merely short local 
ventures had been lisked, through routes not being con- 
templated. Numerous small independent lines were, by a 
long series of amalgamations, developed into the great 
systems. Scotland felt the railway cnxze of 1846-46, fifteen 
Bills appearing in the former year, fifty-eight in the latter. 
Before 1846 the East Coast Trunk, forming the North British, 
was open between Edinburgh and Berwick, aird a connection 
was being projected with Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen, through 
the steam ferry across the Forth (1843), and the completion 
of Granton Pier (1 845). The stagb coaches were still in full 
swing, ninety leaving the capital in one day. 

The Scottish Parliament legislate for the poor as far back 
as 1575, but assessment was never made compulsory. The 
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votive offeriugs of the benevolent were distributed through 
Kirk sessions, but always as supplementary 
The Poor Lav, 1845. charity of friends and neighbours. 

The able-bodied destitute had no legal claim, nor was main- 
tenance ever contemplated. This voluntary system, aided 
by an occasional resort to a tax, suffered a great blow last 
century from the rise of Dissent (1733), the break-up of 
Feudalism (1748), and the consequent shifting of the poorer 
population. The sale of estates also led to absenteeism. All 
this was followed by an economic I'evolution which sub- 
stituted machine for hand labour. Chalmers was an eloquent 
advocate of the old, and, as he believed, truly Ohristiiin system 
of relief. Alison, an Edinburgh medical professor, apinoachcd 
the subject from another point of view, and demonstrated 
(1840) the disastrous failure of voluntary effort and the 
intimate connection between destitution and the too 
frequently recurring epidemics. His revelations led to a 
Royal Coiimiission of Inquiry (1S44), followed by tlie Act 
(1845) under which legal relief is still administered. 


In 1838 some Protestant gentlemen of Cork who had started 
a Temperance Society induced the Rev. 
Theobald Matthew, a young Capuchin friar, 
to sign the Total Abstinence pledge ; after 
which he devoted himself heart and soul to the cause of 
Temperance. Under his guidance the movement spread with 
extraordinary rapidity. He travelled throutjh 

Father Matthew. ^ r t i i -u- . ^ . 

every part or Ireland, preaching to great 

multitudes, and administering the Total Abstinence pledge 

to hundreds of thousands of all religious denominations ; so 

that in a few years drunkenness, which had been wofully 

prevalent among all classes, almost disappeared, and the 

whole face of society was changed. A number of great 

distilleries and hundreds of public-houses were closed, and 

crime sank to less than half. Like most great movements it 

left its permanent mark; for though drink lias in great 

measure resumed its sw'ay, yet drunkenness, which before 

Father Matthew’s time was a fashionable vice— a thing to be 

proud of — came to be looked upon with disapproval, and 

sobriety to be commended as a virtue. 
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The agitation for a repeal of the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, carried on in a half-hearted sort of 
way since about 1810, never took hold of the country till 
1840. In that year O’Connell founded the Bepeal Association, 
and in 1843 began to hold what came to be called “ Monster 
Meetings,” from the great numbers attending them, to give 
expression to the popular' desire for Kepeal. From March to 
August of that year he addressed about thirty vast assem- 
blages, all perfectly sober, peaceable, and orderly. At Tara, 
the ancient seat of the kings of Ireland, a 
quarter of a million of people were gathered. Agitation. 
The next was to be at Clontarf on the 8th of October ; but 
on the evening of the 7th it was prohibited by Government 
proclamation. After this, O’Connell and several others were 
arrested, and in May, 1844, were tried and convicted of con- 
spiracy. They were all sentenced to imprisonment ; but the 
judgment was reversed by the House of Lords on the ground 
that the jury had been grossly packed, and O'Connell and the 
others were released after an incarceration of three months. 
Whether it was from age, or infirmity, or the effects of the 
imprisomnent, O’Connell lost heart after this, and the Bepeal 
agitation gradually died out 

But all public questions in Ireland were now overshadowed 
by a terrible calamity. In 1845 and 1846 the potato crop, 
the almost exclusive food of the peasantry, failed; and a 
famine followed in 1846 and 1847, quite unprecedented in 
Ireland, and perhaps never equalled in the history of any 
European country. In 1847 the people died by tens of 
thousands of starvation all over the country. 

The Government, though adopting some rwaine. 
measures in the shape of public works and other plans of 
relief, utterly failed to cope with the dreadful crisis. Noble 
oflbrts were made by the English people, and private sub- 
scriptions came in enonuous amounts, especially from 
England; but, in spite of all, one-fourth of the population 
of Ireland perished by famine and its attendant epidemics 
in 1846 and 1847. Yet notwithstanding the failure of one 
particular crop, the country produced ample food for its 
population in these two years without the importation of 
one ounce of provision ; and during the whole time that the 
people were perishing of starvation, scores of ships left the 
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Irish ports every day for England laden with corn. The 
repeal of the Com Laws in 1846 never touched the famine, 
for the good reason that, so far as corn was concerned, Ireland 
was an exporting, not an importing, country. It was a boon 
to the English people, who live mostly in cities and towns 
chiefly by manufactures ; but the only result for Ireland was 
the ultimate ruin of one of its main industries, corn-growing, 
and of all those depending on it 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BULE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 184G-186S. 


After the fall of Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, haviug 
made futile overtures to the Peelites and 
Cobdon, constructed a Whig Ministry. 
Except for Lord Palmerston, who again be- 
came Foreign. Secretary, it contained low 
elements of strengtL Lord Grey swallowed his scruples and 
wont to the Colonial Oflice. Lord Lansdowne was President 
of the Coimcil, Sir Charles Wood Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir George Grey Home Secretary, and Macaulay 
Paymaster of the Forces. 

The potato crop had failed again in Ireland, tuid famine 
^ . was upon the coimtir with pestilence in its 

tram (p. 247). The measures adopted to meet 
the crisis were better in intention than in result. The Govern- 


ment started relief-works of a public chai’acter, such as 
road-making. Unfortunately, no control was exercised over 
the 600,000 applicants, and the grossest abuses prevailed on 
the part of contractors and labourers. The suggestion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Bessborough, that the people should 
be employed on works intended to improve private properly, 
was only partially carried out With the fear of the Man- 
chester school before his eyes. Lord John allowed wheat 
to be exported from Irelimd (p. 248), and left the food- 
supply to the ordinary channels. Tradespeople, therefore, 
made fortunes while the peasantry starved. Awakened at 
length, the Government suspended the remaining duties on 
corn, and distributed food through the agency of local 
committees. It also relaxed the Poor Law by permitting 
out-door relief to the able-bodied paupers. Lord George 
Bentinck’s scheme for building State railways, however, was 
rejected on inadeq^uate grounds. 
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Private generosity came to the rescue of the Government, 
and at last the famine was stayed. But it 
had left bitter memories behind it. The 
modification of the Poor Law had encouraged 
the landlords to evict, and added to the crowds of reluctant 
emigrants. Nor was the Encumbered Estates Act, which 
came in IH'ID as a tiiiishing touch to Lord John Kussell’s 
Irish policy, altogether a success. It got rid of bankrupt 
landlords, but it established an unsympathetic class in theh 
stead (p. 449). 

Lord Palmerston returned to the Foreign Office with the 
full intontiou of having his own way. He 
soon found himself at issue with Guizot and at tie 

Jjouis Philippe over the Spanish marriages — 
a stpialid intrigue by which the French king contrived to 
secure llourbon husbautls for (^ueen Isabella and her sister. 
When it succeeded, ho informed the French Ambassador 
that the mtmia oonlUdo was at an end, because Froirce 
neither wished for cordiality nor an understanding. He 
protested against the annexation of Gracow by Austria; he 
employed the British fleet to put down a revolutionary move- 
ment in Portugal ; ho despatched Lord Minto to lecture the 
rulers of the various Italian States on the merits of constitu- 
tional government The envoy started, however, two years 
too late, luid similar advice addressed, later on, to the Queen 
of S])ain was mot by a request to the British Minister to 
quit the country. 

In 1848 the storm of revolution, which Palmerston had 
in a measure foreseen, swojJt over Europe. 

Thrones tottered, and the Orloanist dynasty SvotaUoiw 
fell. In England the Chartists summoned a 
monster uieeting to Xeuuiugton Common, and timid folk 
trembled for their lives and properties. But the military 
precautions of the old Duke of Wellington were admirable, 
and the special constables turned out. Feargus O’Connor’s 
nerves failed him at the pinch, and when the signatures of 
the huge petition presented to Parliament were discovered 
to be largely in the nature of practical jokes. Chartism under- 
went total eclipse (p. 422). In Ireland disaffection ran to 
greater lengths, but the Government was prepared. The 
prompt arrests of John Mitchel, the editor of the United 
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Irishman, Meagher “ of the sword/’ and Smith O’Brien, 
together with the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
forced the hand of Young Ireland. Smith O’Brien made a 
childish attempt to surprise the police at Ballingarry. Dismal 
failure was the result ; he was captured, tried, and condemned 
to death, but the sentence was, of course, remitted. 

Palmerston was unpopular at Court for his anti-German 
policy and his impatience of all control. He 
appealed to the imagination of the nation at 
large by his civis Romanus mmh speech, in 
which he justified the Government for blockading the Greek 
coast. In it genuine injuries inflicted on British subjects 
were adroitly mixed with the dubious grievances of a 
Gibraltar Jew calling himself Don Pacifico, and his splendid 
clap- trap carried away the House in spite of the common- 
sense of Sir Robert Peel. A few days afterwards Peel was 
dead, killed by a fall from his horse. Unfortunately, Palmer- 
ston presumed too far on his popularity with the nation. His 
constant neglect of the Premier’s wishes brought down on 
him a memorandum from the Queen, in which ho was com- 
manded to state his proposals in each case and make no 
alterations after her sanction had been granted. This under- 
taking he jauntily disregarded, until, in December, 1851, ho 
proceeded to give his unoflScial approval of the coni') d'iiai by 
which Louis Napoleon overthrew the French Republic, and 
to repeat that opinion in a despatch to Lord Normonby, bur 
Ambassador at Paris. He was summarily dismissed, after he 
had declined the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. “I'almerston 
is out,” wrote Macaulay in his diary. “ It was high time, 
but I cannot help feeling sorry.” 

The Ministry did not long survive the loss of its most 
important member. Its legislation had .been 
RuaaSS^stry chiefly Irish, and the Radicals were bitterly 
dissatisfied. For the moment the Govern- 
ment had gained credit with the unthinking by passing in 
1851 the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, directed against the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. 
But the panic soon spent itself, and the measure retnainod 
a dead letter. Lord John, who had vainly attempted to 
reconstruct the Ministry by admitting Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir James Graham, met Parliament in evil plight. He 
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introduced a Militia Bill to meet the popular demand for 
moro adequate defences against invasion. Lord Palmerston 
moved an amendment, which, the Government declined to 
accept, and, as he told his brother, “I have had my tit-for- 
tat with John Russell, and I turned him out.” 

The Quoon sent for Lord Derby as the leader of the 
strongest party in the House. He formed a 
Oonseivative Ministry of untried material, Derty^iSSBiiry. 
with Mr. Disraeli as his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Thanks to .Palmerston’s patronage, the Govern- 
ment did reasonably well It carried a Militia BiU which 
gave general satisfaction, and Mr. Disraeli’s adroit Budget 
was roTuai'kablo for a frank acceptance of the doctrines of 
Erco Trade. The general election in the summer, however, 
left the Conservatives still in a minority. Taunted mth 
Protectionist leanings, Disraeli produced his second Budget 
in December. It included extensions of the house and 
income taxes, and Mr. Gladstone attacked it in a memorable 
speech. Tlio Government was defeated by 306 votes to 286 
through the combination of Whigs, Radicals, and Peelites. 
"This I know,” said Mr. Disraeli, “that England does not 
lovo coalitions.” 

Meanwhile .Lord Dolliousie had extended the limits of 
British Indio. Soon after ho assumed the 
government (184S) the Sikhs rose again, 
but operations had to be delayed until the 
hot season was over. On the 13th of January, 1849, Lord 
Gough gained a hiurd-won victory at Chilli onwallah, tmd on 
the 14th of February ho dispersed the Sikh forces and their 
Afghan allies at Gujerat. The Punjaub was definitely an- 
nexed, and placed under a board on which sat the two 
Lawrence brothers. The Bunnese had again to be chastised 
for the maltreatment of British subjects, and they wero com- 
pelled to cede the province of Pegu (1862). Under the 
doctrine of lapse, which did away with the right of adoption. 
Lord Dalhousie suppressed the ruling houses of numerous 
native States. Among them were Sattara, the important 
principality of Nagpore, and the little State of Jhansi Oudh 
was aimexed, not from idre failure of heirs, but because of the 
king’s gross misgovernment. This policy was fiercely attacked 
after the outbreak, of the Mutiny. Adoption, however, had 
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been the exception rather than the rule under the Mogul 
Empire, and the significance of the annexation policy can 
easily be overstated. To Dalhousie, at any rate, India owes 
railways, the telegraph, and the developnaent of canals and 
irrigation. He promoted education and put down dacoity 
and infanticide. 

The Peelites and Whigs had been rapidly drawing to- 
gether, and, on the defeat of the Conser- 
vativos, a Coalition Government was formed 
under Lord Aberdeen. The former group 
secured the bulk of the Cabinet appointments, Mr. Gladstone 
becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Duke of New- 
castle Secretary for War, and Sir James Graham First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Of the Whigs, Lord John Russell went to 
the Foreign Office, but soon gave place to Lord Clarendon, 
though he continued to lead the House of Commons. Lord 
Lansdowne entered the Cabinet without office, and Lord 
Palmerston, to the general surprise, became Home Secretary. 
Sir William Molesworth, who imagined himself a Radical, 
was First Commissioner of Works. 

The Aberdeen Government began extremely well. Mr. 

Gladstone’s first Budget was his greatest. It 
^ made further advances towards Free Trade, 

and was accompanied by an ingenious though 
unexecuted scheme for the reduction of the National Debt. 
In the session of 1853, too, transportation was finally abolished, 
and the Civil Service of India thrown open to competition. 
The following year witnessed the passage of the Oxford 
University Reform Bill, based on the report of a Royal 
Commission. A Parliamentary Reform Bill was introduced, 
but it was much disliked by a section of the Cabinet, of 
whom Lord Palmerston pushed his objections to the length 
of a brief resignation. Occurrences in the East, however, soon 
drove domestic legislation out of the thoughts of Parliament, 
and the measure was withdrawn. 


The Eastern question was revived by a trivial quarrel 


The Easten 
Question. 


about the guardianship of the Holy Places 
in Palestine. Their custody was disputed 
by the Greek and Latin priests, of whom 


the latter were actively backed by the Emperor of the French. 


The Sultan decided in their favour, and the Czar Nicholas 
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blfizod out in somi-barbn,ric anger. He s«it Prince Menschi- 
koff to overawe the Porte, and, by way of counter-menace, 
Napoleon HI. despatched the French fleet to Smyrna. The 
Kussian envoy retired, baffled by our ambassador. Lord 
Stratford de Rodcliffe, but in the meantime the French 
and English squadrons had advanced to the Dardanelles. 
On July 2nd, 1853, the Russian armies crossed the Pruth, 
and occupied the Turkish provinces of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. The Porte wa.s advised not to declare war, and the 
Vienna Conference assembled in the hope of arresting the 
clash of armies. The Sultan, however, insisted on modifying 
the terms Icnown as the Vienna Note, and the Tsar refused 
to accept his alterations. While Lord Stratford do Redcliffe 
was pressing a fresh note of his own on the Porte, it suddenly 
declared Avar. The Russians (Deceiriber 12th) fell upon the 
Turkish squadron at Sinope, and burnt, sank, or captured it. 
Early in January the allied fleets entered the Black Sea. 

Negotiations still continued, but to no purport, and on 
March 28th, 1854, Exrglaud and France de- 
clared Avar against Russia. Unfortunately, 
the Avar party in the Cabinet, Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell, distrusted Austria, and no 
adequate attempt was made to secure her support. Checked 
by the defence of tho Danubian fortresses, the Czar directed 
his forces to recross the Pruth, and Austria remained neutral. 
The Russian Black Sea fleet withdrew under the guns of 
Sebastopol, and Sir Charles Napier drove the Baltic fleet into 
Cronstadt, though he could make no impression on that 
fortress. The allies determined on a descent upon the 
Crimean peninsula, tho idea originating Avith the Emperor 
of the French. Their armies had already suflered severely 
from cholera on the marshy ground of Varna. Nevertheless, 
on the 20th of September the battle of the Alma was fought 
and won. The opportunity of taking Sebastopol by an attack 
from the north was lost, and the allies made, instead, a long 
and hazardous flank march to the southern coast of the pen- 
insula. When the bombardment begm (October Ifth) the 
defences of the stronghold had been materially strengthened. 
Eight days later Menschikoflf arrived to relieve it, and at Bala- 
clava the British cavalry won the day despite Lord Raglan’s 
ineffective generalship. The glorious but useless charge of 
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the Light Brigade has won an immortality which has been 
denied to the decisive onset of Scralett's heavy cavalry. At 
Inkerman (November 5th) the first line was left for hours 
without support, but it repulsed the Eussians again and again. 
Menschikoff drew off, and the allies were fairly free to press 
the siege. But winter was upon them ; a storm wrecked the 
transports on November 14th, leaving the troops destitute 
of warm clothing and almost shelterless ; the roads became 
quagmires. The men, worn out by work in the trenches, died 
of sickness by hundreds. The letters of Dr. EusseU, the corre- 
spondent of the Timies (p. 268), roused the nation to fresh efforts, 
and incidentally drove the Aberdeen Ministry out of offic^. 
Supplies were despatched hot-hoste, together with trained 
nurses under Miss Nightingale. In the spring the prospect 
improved apace. The Czar Nicholas died, and was succeeded 
by the peace-loving Alexander II. A Sardinian contingent 
joined the allies, and, in conjunction with the French, beat off 
the Eussians at the Chernaya. The siege went on, and at 
last, in September, the allies ventured an assault. The 
British force was beaten back from the Eedan, but the 
French, under Macmahon, carried and held the Malakoff 
Thereupon the Eussians evacuated Sebastopol by night, 
and on the Sth of September the place surrendered. Against 
this decisive success had to be set the fall of Kars in 
Asia Minor, where the valour of General Fenwick Williams 
was of no avail, since he was left without reinforcoments 
by the Turks. 

The Coalition was defeated on a motion of Mr. Eoebuck’s 


The First 
Falmerston. 
onnlstry. 

was armoimeed. 


for on inquiry into the Navy and War Depart- 
ments. Lord John Russell, whose ctmduct 
towards Lord Aberdeen had throughout been 
the reverse of generous, resigned directly it 
A combination of Conservatives, Radicals, 


and discontented Whigs beat the Government, on January 
29th, by a majority of 12T. A ministerial inten'egnum 
followed, during which Lord Derby, Lord Lansdowne, and 


Lord John Russell in vain attempted to scrape Cabinets 
together. Then the Queen sent for Lord Palmerston— “ the 


inevitable,” as he described himself. He formed a Whig and 
Peelite Ministry, but the Peelites resigned almost immediately 
because the Premier agreed to the appointment of Mr. 
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Koebuck’s committee. In its final form the Cabinet in- 
cluded Lord Lansdowue without office, Lord Clarendon as 
Foreign Secretary, Sir G. Comewall Lewis as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord Panmure as Secretary for War, and 
Sir G. Grey as Home Secretary. 

Lord John Russell, become Secretary to the Colonies, was 
despatched to the Conference sitting at Vienna. 

m j? .^1 j 1 A Til# Peace of Pans. 

Terms of peace were there suggested by Aus- 
tria, which both the French and English envoys thought 
might be accepted. They were, however, disavowed by their 
respective Governments ; and Lord John, threatened by a vote 
of censure, ceased to be Colonial Secretary. After the faU of 
Sebastopol, Austria made fresh proposals, this time in the 
form of an ultimatum to Russia. A congress met at Paris, and 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley, disconcerted by the double- 
dealing of the Emperor of the French, had to consent to rather 
unsatisfactory terms (March, 1856). There was a mutual 
restoration of conquests, including that of the Principalities 
and Ears to the Turk. The Black Sea was neutralised to 
ships of wai' and military arsenals. Sebastopol was destroyed 
as a fortress, and the Danube thrown open to navigation. 
By the aceompanyirig Declaration of Paris, England aban- 
doned the right of search with regard to neutral vessels, in 
return for the agreement that blockades, to be recognised, 
must be efFective. The Powers also put on record the state- 
ment that “privateering is and remains abolished.” By a 
separate treaty, signed AprU I3th, Austria, France, and 
England guaranteed the continuance of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Palmerston Ministry did not trouble itself overmuch 
about domestic legislation. The outlook 
abroad was disquieting, owing to the petti- 
fogging evasions of her treaty obligations 
by Russia and the shiftiness of the Emperor of the French. 
The country, too, became involved in wars with Persia 
through the ShaR’s attack on Herat, and with China because 
of the seizure of the lorcha Arrow (p. 269). Sir James Outram 
•made short work with the Persians. The Chinese agreed to 
peace in 1858, after the fall of Canton However, they fired 
on the British Minister, who was on his way to get the treaty 
ratified, and in 1859 ‘a joint English and French expedition 
was sent against them. After a check on the Peiho, it took 

B — ^VoL. vt 
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Pekin, and the Treaty of Tientsin, which opened more ports 
to trade, was confirmed in 1860. 

Mr. Cobden moved a resolution condemnatory of the 
Chinese war, which the Government treated 
PaJanerston s FaJL censure. It was defeated by sixteen 

votes, in spite of the Premier’s “bow-wow” speech — as Greville 
calls it — and went to the country. At the general election of 
1857 the Manchester school was wiped, for the time being, 
off the face of the earth. But Palmerston’s triumph was 
brief. In the following February, at the demand of Napo- 
leon III, whose nerves had been shaken by Orsini’s attempt 
on his life, the Government brought in a Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill, which was regarded as threatening the riglxt of 
asylum. Unfortunately, the violent language used across 
the Channel irritated the House, and Ministers were defeated 
and resigned. 

The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny in 1857 (p. 2G9) took 
even the most experienced officers and ad- 
ministrators completely by surprise. It 
resolved itself into an unreasoning expression 
of discontent and fanaticism, worked upon by secret intrigue. 
The sepoys had been indulged until they fancied that the 
destinies of India lay in their control. They were horrified 
by the issue of new Enfield cartridges said to be greased 
with the fat of beef or pork, and thus unclean both for 
Hindoo and Mohammedan. They saw their opportunity in 
the absence of those British regiments which had been 
ordered to Persia and the Crimea, and had never been re- 
placed. There was a sputter of mutiny on February 25th at 
Barrackpore; on the 10th of May it broke out in earnest 
at Meerut, where the officers were murdered. Eegiment 
after regiment raced off to Delhi, where the restored 
Emperor became a centre of disaffection. Happily, the 
Bombay and Madras Governments rose to the crisis, and 
John Lawrence held down the Punjaub. But the North- 
west and Oudh were gone, except for a few hard-pressed 
garrisons ; and in Central India, though Scindiah and Holkar 
were staunch, their body-guar^ went over to the enemy. 
Nana Sahib besieged the crazy outworks of Cawnpore, and 
on the 27th of June perpetrated that awful massacre which 
has rendered his name for ever infamous. Too late to save 
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the garrison, Havelock and Outram relieved Lucknow on 
September 24th, only to find themselves besieged. Until 
Delhi fell, India could not be reckoned a British possession. 
The siege flagged, owing to lack of men and ordnance, but 
John Lawrence’s Sikh levies and the arrival of the siege-train 
decided the matter, and on the 20th of September the city 
was won. Slowly pushing onwards, Sh Colin Campbell, the 
new oommander-in-chief, efl:ected the final relief of Lucknow 
in November. Lastly, Sir Hugh Rose, in the most brilliant 
operations of the war, cleared Central India of the Ranee of 
Jhonsi and Tontia Topee, Nana Sahib’s able but cowardly 
heutenant. The last embers of rebellion were stamped out 
in the early summer of 1859. 

The East India Company had become an anachronism, 
and the Derby Ministry, which had succeeded 
Palmerston’s, carried a Bill transferring the 
government to the Crown. The Company 
was dissolved, and the Board of Control abolished. In its 
stead a Secretary of State for India was appointed, with a 
council to advise him. In India her Majesty’s representative 
was given tho rank of Viceroy, with authority over the Pro- 
vincial Governments, which, however, continued their separate 
existences. The military forces of the Company were united 
with the British army. Lord Canning, whose steadfastness 
during the Mutiny was recognised by his nomination as 
Viceroy, announced the new order at a durbar held on 
November 1st, 1858. 

Lord Derby’s second Ministry was composed of much the 
same materials as the first. It existed be- 
cause the Liberals and Radicals were unable 5nS.°^ 
to reconcile their differences. During the 
remainder of the session of 1858 it passed, in addition to the 
Bill transferring India to the Crown, a measure admitting 
Jews to Parliament. Forced to take up reform, Mr. Disraeli 
introduced next February a Bill which satisfied neither his 
own party nor the Opposition. Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole 
resigned, while Lord John Russell condemned the dis- 
franchisement of the borough freeholders and the non- 
reduction of the borough guaJification, together with certain 
so-called “ fancy franchises ” that Mr. DisraoU had invented. 
Defeated on the second reading by 39, the Government 
r2 
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appealed to the eountry, but the general election left it still 
in a minority. The Opposition composed its quarrels at 
Willis’s Rooms, and Ministers "were beaten by thirteen votes 
on a resolution of want of confidence moved by Lord 
Hartington. 

The Queen sent for Lord Granville, rather than undertalce 
the “invidious, imwelcome task” of making 
SMondm^^'" between Lord Palmerston and Lord 

John Russell He failed, however, to form 
a Ministry, and Lord Palmerston assumed the Premiership. 
Of the former Whigs it contained Lord John Russell as 
Foreign Secretary, the Duke of Argyll as Lord Privy Seal, 
and Lord Granville as President of the Council. The Peelites 
were represented by Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Sidney Herbert as Secretary for War, and the 
Duke of Newcastle as Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Milner 
Gibson, a Radical hostage, went to the Board of Trade. 

There followed a period of Parliamentary repose, but of 
much disturbance abroad. Lord Malmesbury’s 
Forstsn Aflura: well - intentioned but fussy diplomacy had 
failed to avert the declaration of war by 
the Emperor of the French against Austria 
on behalf of Italian unity. The Prime Minister and Lord 
John Russell were enthusiastic in the cause, and their diplo- 
matic action occasionally overstepped the limits of strict 
neutrality. They were much disgusted by the Treaty of ViUa- 
franca, whereby Napoleon III. abruptly withdrew from obliga- 
tions that were becoming too heavy for him ; and they declined 
to co-operate in preventing Garibaldi from crossing over the 
Straits of Messina to Naples. A feeling of rooted suspicion 
with regard to France came over Lord Palmerston’s mind. 
He met the rapid increase of the French fleet by introducing 
a Fortifications BiU, which provided for the defences of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth in 1860, and he encouraged the Y olunteer 
movement (p. 270). However, personal explanations removed 
his distrust to some extent. The Commercial Treaty ne- 
gotiated by Mr. Cobden in the same year improved in- 
temalional relations. The two Powers joined, as already 
mentioned, in chastising the Chinese and in coercing Mexico, 
until in 1662 Napoleon III. thought fit to enthrone Maxi-' 
milian of Austria th^e as a phantom Emperor (1863), 
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Lord John Bussell, become Earl Bussell, was a rash 
Foreign Secretaay, and his “rich harvest of 
autumnal indiscretions,” as Mr. Disraeli 
phrased it, brought some loss of popularity 
on the Government. On the outbreak of the American civil 
war he steadily refused, indeed, to be dragged by the Emperor 
of the French into the recognition of the Southern States; 
he also behaved with dignity and promptitude when Captain 
Wilkes forcibly took the Confederate envoys, Slidell and 
Mason, from the British mail steamship Trent. But a better 
understanding with the American Minister, Mr. Adams, would 
have prevented the departure of the privateer Akihomui, 
from the dockyard in which she had been built, to swoop 
upon the Northerners’ merchantmen, and thereby Earl Bussell 
brought upon his country a heavy reckoning (p. 458). He was 
hardly more fortunate in his treatment of [European affairs. 
His remonstrances on behalf of Poland brought upon him the 
most unmistakable of snubs from Prince Qortschakoff. He 
went dangerously near promising assistance to the Danes 
when, on the reopening of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
after the death of Frederick VII., they were menaced by the 
allied forces of Prussia and Austria. When he found that the 
Emperor of the French, disgusted by his refusal to send 
British representatives to a projected Congress for the revision 
of the Ti’eaty of Vienna, declined to stir, he had to wriggle 
out of his imdertakings as best he could. It needed all 
Palmerston’s tact to stave off a Government defeat. 

Much to the disgust of the Badicals, the sessions were 
almost barren of legislation. Lord Westbury, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, carried a Bankruptcy BiU, but his legal reforms were cut 
short by his enforced resignation on a Parliamentary censure 
of his mode of administering his patronage. Earl Bussell was 
humoured by being allowed to bring in a Beform Bill, but 
there was no demand for it, and it died in conunittee. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budgets, on the other hand, put on abundant revenue 
to excellent uses, and removed duties without lessening income. 
He chafed under the Prime Minister’s zeal for the defences 
and, in 1860, had to put up with the rejection of the Paper 
Duties Bill by the House of Lords at the instigation of Lord 
Lyndhurst. A constitutional quarrel seemed imminent be- 
tween the two Houses, but the Prime Minister obtained the 
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appointment of a committee, and so allowed passions to cool. 
There was a truce of parties, barely interrupted by the general 
election of 1865, until, on the 18th of October, Lord Palmer- 
ston died in his eighty-second year. Though a strangely 
Conservative leader of the Liberal party, he represented in 
his fearlessnes;^ and energy the best qualities of the English 
people. He had been preceded to the grave on December 
14th, 1861, by the Prince Consort, who, 
PrincfoonMrt. understood at last by the nation, had hved 
down the unpopularity under which he 
laboured at the time of the Crimean war. 


In the spring of 1854 the Government sent a large force 
of British troops to Eastern Europe to act in 
concert with the Erench in the defence of 
The Crimean Wax. Turkey against a Russian invasion. The 
expedition consisted of an aggregation of 
battalions, batteries, and cavalry regiments, magnificent in 
drill and in physique, but wholly unused to working to- 
gether as integral parts of a great fighting machine. 
At the beginning of 1854 the numbers of the army had 
fallen so low that to bring these different corps up to 
their war strength had been most difficult. In the words 
of the Secretary-at-War, “ the army in the East was 
created by discounting the future. Every regiment at 
home, or within reach, and not forming a part of that army, 
was robbed (of its men) to complete it.” Most of the 
generals were old men who had learned nothing since the 
days of the Peninsular War. The staff*, « the brain of the 
army,” were no better trained in their profession than the 
regimental oflBcers, for the Staff* College was not founded 
until 1858. The system of the Commissariat department 
was not only hopelessly complicated, but inherently vicious ; 
for the officials, whose duty it was to feed the troops and 
transport the stores, were not under the orders of the head 
of the army in the field, but of the head of the Treasury 
in London. For nearly forty years the nation, by its per- 
sistent neglect of all military questions, had sown the wind ; 
and in the winter of 1854 the army in the Crimea reaped 
the whirlwind. 
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In August, 1854, the Cabinets of London and Paris 
decided to attack Sebastopol, the great Crimean fortress 
from which Russia threatened the safety of Constantinople ; 
and early in September a noble fleet of men-of-war and 
transports — 600 vessels, guarded by 3,000 guns — reached 
the Crimea, a part of Russia then almost unknown to the 
nations of Western Europe. On the 14th of September the 
allied army — composed of 25,000 English, 30,000 French, 
and 7,000 Turks — ^landed unopposed at Calamita Bay. Here 
history once more repeated itself. As in Schomberg’s descent 
on Ireland in 1689, so in the invasion of the Crimea more 
than a century and a half later — our troops were disembarked 
without the means of moving away from the 
beach on which they had landed. With great 
difficulty carts were obtained from the natives, 
but in wholly insufficient quantities. For a battalion of in- 
fantry the proper allowance of transport in the field is five 
carts and eleven waggons. On the march to Sebastopol, after 
the battle of the Alma, only about nine carts were available 
for each division, to carry the baggage, medical stores, tents, 
and sick and wounded men belonging to the six battalions 
and two batteries of which each of the divisions was com- 
posed. In Bulgaria the Commissariat had collected, with 
great trouble and expense, several thousand mules, horses, 
and ponies ; but for some departmental reason most of these 
boasts of burden had been left behind at Varna, although they 
would have been invaluable on landing in the Crimea. 

After the victory of the Alma Lord Raglan, though 
grievously hampered by want of transport, pushed on to 
Balaclava, the Ashing village which became our base of 
operations during the war. Ho encamped on a lino of 
heights, some six or seven miles from the little bay on 
which Balaclava stands, and at once broke ground against 
Sebastopol. As the Commissariat could draw no supplies 
from the enemy's country, everything which the anny 
required had to be brought by sea, landed at Balaclava, 
and carried up to the troops at the front. As long as the 
weather continued flne things wont fairly wellj but when 
the autumn rains sot in, the road from the port fell into 
a wretched condition. No men could be spared from the 
trenches for rood-rmaking ; and the expedient of breaking up 
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a 1700(1611 merchant ship, and lajdng down her timbers as a 
corduroy road, seems to have occuiTed to no one. Thus 
the troops on the “Upland” (as the heights were tenned 
by Elinglake), separated from their supplies by an almost 
impassable slough of miry clay, were gradually reduced to 
the greatest misery. About the middle of N ovember, w^hen 
the pressure of actual want was first felt in our camps, there 
were still 2,000 beasts of burden at Varna. Some of them 
were brought from time to time to the 
Transport tlriinea, but they were soon worked to 
death; and in January, 1855, our available 
transport had dwindled down to less than 350 animals and 
120 carts. How utterly inadequate this transport was may be 
inferred from the fact that twelve months later, with only doublo 
the number of men before Sebastopol, 8,000 animals, 200 
waggons, 500 carts, a good road and a railway from Balaclava 
to the front, were found necessary to supply the wants of our 
besieging army. From the Turkish provinces on the Black 
Sea our fleets of transports could have brought over numbors 
* excellent horses, but the Commissariat 
an 0 Druse, obtain them, because 

there was no forage in store on which animals could be 
fed. The officials at home had forgotten to send to the 
Crimea the 2,000 tons of hay which had been asked for; 
and the Commissariat at the seat of war had not the -initia- 
tive to send ships round to the neighbouring countries to buy 
up forage. Sooner than face the responsibility of departing 
from strict official routine, they allowed the pack animals to 
die like flies from starvation and overwork. The transport 
virtually ceased to exist, and the cavalry horses perished so 
fast from want that the efficiency of the mounteil branch of 
the service became seriously impaired. 

In every siege the strength of the besieging force is of 
necessity severely taxed. In addition to the 
, (jvwwMtodu ordinary duties of a camp, and, of the out- 
post service against surprise, the troops have 
to provide labourers for digging in the trenches, and strong 
covering parties to protect them against, the enemy’s sotties. 
But our men were called upon to do far more tban this in 
the Crimea. Owing to the failure of the transport, the 
soldiers; when not actually on duty before the enemy, were 
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(to USD their own expression) “turned into commissariat 
mules,” and constantly struggled down to Balaclava to obtain 
supplies for the “upland” camps. “1 have seen our men,” 
wrote Colonel Colin Campbell of the 46th, “ after having come 
hack from the trenches, and having barely time to eat some 
biscuit and coffee, sent off to Balaclava to bring up rations, 
warm clothing, blankets, etc. They would return at night 
after their fomrteen-mile tramp through the mud, and throw 
themselves down on the floors of their tents 'as if they were 
dead, so exhausted that even if their diimers had been got 
ready for them, many of them could not have eaten a morsel. 
Next morning probably a third of them would be in hospital, 
and the remaiuder for the trenches the following evening.” 

In the early part of the winter the condition of the men was 
terrible. Insutiiciently protected from the weather by leaky 
tents, they slept in puddles on the bare 
ground. Though constantly wet through by 
rain and snow, they vrerc without a change 
of clothes or boots; Their uniforms were in rags, their boots 
dropped to pieces in the mud. Their food (when they could 
get it) consisted of biscuit, rum, and salt beef or pork, the 
latter the more popular because it could be eaten raw ; for 
until the end of December the Commissariat threw upon the 
troops the burden of foraging for their own fuel. Even when 
tho mon had boen successful in their quest for wood their 
difficulties wore not over, for of the camp kettles served out 
when the army landed in September, many had been lost or 
become irnserviceable ; and to all requisitions for a fresh supply 
the Commissariat had one stereotyped reply, “ None in jstore." 
In a winter campaign hut coflee is a necessity of life ; and 
cofieo was issued, but unroosted and unground, so that its 
preparation entailed endless labour upon the men. This 
extra labour the Comitiissaiiat contemplated with equanimity, 
for as early as February, 1854, when supplies of stores were 
being discussed, the Commissoiy-General had written:' “The, 
soldiers will no doubt find some means of overceming any 
diflioulty that may arise from the want of mills and coffee 
roasters." 

From want of green food scurvy soon broke ox\t, and the 
doctors began to clamour for vegetables — but in vain. Not 
only did tlm Commissariat fail to provide vegetables, but it was 
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SO tied and bound bj' red-tape, that when a ship arrived 
laden with cabbages, a present for the troops, 
^uttne laths departmental official would take the re- 

ConmiiSBanat. ■r „ . . • ^ j. xi j. 

sponsibuity of givmg a receipt to tne master 
of the vessel, who kept the cabbages on board till they became 
rotten, and then discharged them into the sea. Lime-juice 
was necessary to keep down the scurvy ; but though on 
December 19th, 1854, there were 600,000 rations in store, 
it was not until February, 1855, when the disease was rampant 
throughout the army, that the first issue was made to the 
troops. There were abundant supplies of cattle within a 
week’s sail of the Crimea ; and as the oxen would have been 
driven from Balaclava to the camps and slaughtered there, 
no difficulties about land transport could have arisen. “ But 
the Commissariat urged the necessity of having steamers 
for their transports, which were not always available, forgetful 
of the fact that the Duke of Wellington fed his 'troops for 
months at Torres Vedras on fresh meat brought in sailing 


ships from the north of Spain.” 

The sick in the Crimea were even in worse plight 
than the men who were able to struggle 
on at duty, for the army was insufficiently 
supplied with the most necessary medical 
stores. In October, arrowroot, sago, brandy, essence of beef, 
and candles to light up the hospital tents were unprocurable. 
In November, when about a third of the army woro 


suffering from bowel complaints, such drugs as castor oil, 
opium, or chalk were reported “not in store.” A doctor, 
in writing about his men in camp, says: “Sick asking for 
soup and sago, but I have to give them medicine instead. 
Few of them would have been patients if they had had 
more clothing, less fatigue, less exposure, and more food.” 
In the hospitals on the “ Upland,” the sick lay on the bare 
ground, often in mud, frequently fed on salt beef and 
biscuit. To save their lives, the doctors hurried them down 


to Balaclava, to be shipped off to the great hospital 
which we had established at Scutari, close to Constan- 


Our Hospital 
Airangements. 


tinople. As we had no ambulances of 
our own, we borrowed the French mule 
litters ; but when these were not avail- 


able, our sick and wounded were hoisted upon the backs 
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of cavalry horses and so transported to Balaclava. There 
the one hospital held only 400 men, so that the large 
majority of sick and wounded were laid upon the beach, 
exposed to all weathers, whilo awaiting their turn for 
embarkation in the transports. On board these ships the 
arrangements were so utterly bad that eight or nine per 
cent, of the invalids died on the two days’ voyage. In 
the hospital at Scutari, until Miss Nightingale and her 
sister-workers evolved order out of chaos, the mismanage- 
ment was atrocious. One detail will be enougL During 
the month of November there were about 2,000 patients, 
of whom a large number were suffering from dysenteric 
disorders, and required absolute cleanliness, yet the total 
number of shirts washed during those thirty days was six. 
But what could be e^epected from the Medical Department 
when its head, the Director-General, had to receive his 
orders from five different superiors — the Commander-in- 
Chief^ the Secretary of State, the Secretary-at-War, the 
Master of the Ordnance, and the Board of Ordnance? 
During the first winter the death-rate was very heavy; 
including the hospitals in tho Crimea and Scutari, 1,900 
men died in Decombor, 3,000 in January, and 2,500 in 
fi’obruary. In the camp before Sebastopol, tho number of 
men who foil ill was alarming. In Novem- 
ber, out of tho 26,000 troops who originally 
landed, nearly 1 7,000 wore sick ; in December 
nearly 20,000 men were off' duty ; and m January, 1855, no 
loss than 23,000 men were on the sick list Though 
every available man was hurried out from England, our 
force so dwindled that in January tho French had four 
times as many offectivas before Sebastopol os we could 
produce. As our reinforcements arrived, they were kept 
almost incessantly in tho trenches, untU broken down by 
fatigue, exposure, frost-bite, and hunger, they too began 
to till tho hospitals with sick. Throughout this misery, 
all ranks behaved gallantly; and (to quote Lord Wolseley) the 
private soldier, on whom the greatest hardships fell, “ for the 
honour of England, met his death without a murmur. Ho 
kne'w that no stars or ribands could by any chance fall to 
his lot, yet he fought tike a hero, and suffered with the 
steadfastness of a martyr. The history of his devotion 
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to duty, of his dstermination to maintain at all costs 
the credit of the British army, is beyond any praise/’ 
Among the non-combatants in the Crimea was William 
Russell, the special correspondent of the 
COTMpSit. ^ descriptions of the 

misery around him suddenly revealed to 
the nation the astounding fact that, whUe the British 
navy possessed a command of the sea so absolute that 
not a Eussian man-of-war dare venture out of harbour, 
the British army, encamped within seven miles of the sea, 
almost within sight of the masts of the fleet, lay rotting with 
scurvy and dying with cold and want and hunger. There 
was a tremendous burst of indignation ; and stores of every 
kind were hurried to the seat of war, in time to save tho 
lives of many brave soldiers who would otherwise have 
perished. But for many more no human efforts were 
availing, and forty per cent of those who served before 
Sebastopol in the depth of the winter 1854-55 rest on 
the upland of Balaclava, or in the cemetery of Scutari. 

Early in 1855 things began to mend. The 
inwrwm^t. Commissariat was shaken out of its lethargy ; 

a transport corps was fonned ; navvies were 
sent from England to make a raflroad to the front; the 
invalids began to return to duty, and fresh troops con- 

tub Militia ^i’^uaUy arrived from England. Of these, 

many were volunteers from the militia 
regiments which had been embodied early in the war. 
Once more the Constitutional Force justified its existence; 
not only did it contribute some 30,000 officers and mon 
to the army, but it Jiissisted to garrison Malta, Gibraltar, 
and the Ionian Isles, and thus set free a large number 
of regular troops for duty before Sebastopol. 

By the end of 1855 we had 4,000 cavalry and 45,000 
infantry, with 100 field-guns in the Crimea, besides a Turkish 
contingent of 20,000, officered by Englishmen, and a Gennan 
contingent of 10,000 men. Two or three months later 
18,000 troops were assembled at Aldershot, ready to embark, 
if necessary, for the East. But on April 2nd, 1856, peace 
was proclaimed, and no further reinforcements were re(][uired 
for the Criinea 

Little need be said of our tactics on the Crimean battle- 
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fields. At the Alma in two-deep lines we attacked the heavy 

columns of the Russians, and vanquished 

them — to their intense surprise, as they did 

not think it possible for men to be found bold enough to 

attack in this apparently weak formation. Balaclava was 

a display of brilliant but misdirected valour. Inkerman, 

fought in a fog, was essentially a soldier’s battle, in which 

the rank-and-file by their marvellous courage and steady 

discipline alone saved the army from annihilation or 

captivity. 

In the Peninsula the troops were often grossly neglected 
by their superiors (Vol. V., p. 527); but in 
the Crimea oificers began to realise that one coodFeeiiiiB 
of their most important duties, in peace or 
war, is to attend to the food, the clothing, 
the comfort, and the amusements of their men. The good 
feeling between all ranks, produced by tl^is constant and 
watchM care, is one of the most characteristic features of the 
British army of to-day. A few years before the Crimean 
war, Napier, the conqueror of Scinde, had startled his con- 
tomporarios by mentioning in despatches (almost for the first 
time in English history) the names of private 
soldiers who specially distinguished them- RBoognition of 
selves in action ; and he thus paved the way puyate Soldiers, 
for the institution of the Order of the 
Victoria Cross in 1856, a thoroughly democratic decoration, 
open to every rank in the army. Before the V.C. was granted, 
officers who distinguished themselves could aspire to various 
honours, but soldiers who performed some desperate act of 
courage was rewarded by a mere dole of money. 

Only a few months after peace was made with Russia 
England found herself again at war. A ques- 
tion respecting the possession of Herat, on 
the Afghan frontier, involved us with hostili- 
ties with Persia, and before our troops had returned, victorious, 
from the Persian Gulf, troubles had arisen in the Ear East. 


Repeated insults to our flag oompeU^ the Government to 
demand reparation from the Chinese Emperor. .While the 
expedition was on its way to China, the British ffimfiire was 
horrified by the mutiny of the native army in Bft^al, where 
the sepoys, suddenly turning their arms against the English 
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officers who had so often led them to victory, murdered many 
of them, and butchered all the white women and children 
upon whom they could lay their hands. Happily for Britain 
the ranks just then were full, as the men who had enlisted 
during the Eussian war were still with tho 
colours. Many militia battalions were again 
embodied, and, by taking over garrison duty 
in various places, at once set many thousand soldiers free for 
active service in India. Strong reinforcements were hurried 
out to support the handful of white men, who, scattered in 
feeble garrisons throughout Bengal, with infinite heroism 
were holding their own against the overwhelming masses of 
the mutineers — ^veteran soldiers, who had been drilled and 
trained and disciplined in the same school as the British 
troops. In point of the calm and steadfast courage displayed, 
the campaigns of the Crimea and the Mutiny are alike ; but 
in other respects' the contrast was startling. In the Russian 
war the army was tied hand and foot by red-tape, and any 
exhibition of intelligence and of initiative was discouraged. 
In India, on the contrary, soldiers and civilians alike showed 
themselves full of initiative and of resource, and, above all, 
were ready to accept responsibility and its consequences. 

Hardly had the Mutiny been quelled when the attitude 
of France tovrards this country became so 
The Volunteers. t;he Volunteer force sprang 

into existence. To this movement the nation owes much. 
Opinions differ as to the fighting value of men who, after 
having as recruits attended the regulation sixty lessons in 
drill, are only compelled to annually appear tqn times on 
parade and to fire twenty shots at a target. But one thing 
is certain. The Volunteers have largely contributed to dispol 
the old dread of a standing army, the bugbear of the English 
people since the Restoration. They have familiarised the 
electorate with the idea that soldiers are necessary for the 
very existence of England. They have assisted to popularise 
the army among the classes from which its recruits are 
chiefly drawn. Above aU, they have taught the practical 
lesson in patriotism that it is the duty of the citizen to bo 
prepared, in ease of need, to fight in defence of his country. 
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Soon after the final adoption of the screw in the Navy, 

and even before the adoption of iron as the 

material for the hulls of British fiffhtinff clowes. 

, . . i ° . ,® Tns HaTry. 

ships, important improvements m entirely 
new directions became necessary. The power of the gun 
had begun to grow greatly, partly in consequence of the 
development of shell-fire; and the swift and tragic de- 
struction, by shell-fire almost exclusively, of the Turkish 
squadron off Sinope by a Kussian squadron on November 30th, 
1853, demonstrated that the time had come for inventive 
genius to devise means for the protection of 
ships and human life from at least some of tiib struggle 
the effects of the incendiary missiles. The first 'and jSnoiSf 
result was the building, for the purposes of the 
war with Eussia, of armoured floating batteries. The credit 
of the invention is due to France ; but plans of the vessels 
were sent to England, and in 1855 this coxmtry constructed 
the four wooden-hulled anuourod batteries TruMy, Thv/nder, 
Glalton, and Meteor, following them up in the succeeding year 
with the iron-hulled armoured batteries Tlivmdei-bvU, Terror', 
JStrtn, and Erebus. The earlier tj^pe was of about 1,540 tons, 
the later one of about 1,950 tons; and the speed was in the 
one case 4.5, and in the other 5.5 knots. The smaller type 
carried 14, and the largo 16 68-pounder smooth-bore guns, 
10 feet long, and weighing 95 owt. France again led the way 
by laying down in March, 1856, the sea-going wooden armour- 
platod frigate La, Gloi/re, the prototype of a class of four 
sister ships; and Great Britain followed by laying down 
in 1859 the much larger and more powerful iron-hulled 
armour-clad Wo/rnor. La Glows was 262 feet long, and 
had a speed of little more than 12 knots. The Warrior was 
380 feet 2 inches long, and had a speed of 14.3 knots. Each 
carried 4.5 inches iron armour. But it was presently found 
that such thin plating was of little or no value against the 
improved guns which were rapidly coming into use. GUns 
grew larger than they had ever been before ; the rifling of 
them improved their accuracy, and, by reducing the windage 
between the projectile and the bore, gave them greater 
velocity, penetration, and range; the introduction of the 
various breechloading systems further advanced their powers ; 
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the new practice of bmlding up guns, instead of casting or 
forging them, facilitated the creation of still heavier weapons ; 
and finally the adoption of slower-burning powders allowed 
the charge to expend its full force in the most advantageous 
manner before the instant when the projectile quitted the 
gun. The effect, briefly summarised, of all these and other 
advances was that, whereas in 1860 the largest gun afloat 
was just equal to the penetration of inches of iron at the 
muzzle, in 1885 the largest gun afloat was fully equal to the 
penetration of 34 inches of similar armour. The quarter of 
a century was naturally, therefore, one of continual struggle 
between gun and armour. In the course of the rivalry, 
there came a time when the thickness of iron armour needed 
to withstand a fair blow from the biggest gun of the moment 
was so great that for a ship to attempt to carry much plating 
of that weight was hopeless. Accordingly the attention of 
inventors was directed to the discovery of some process 
whereby the resisting quality of the plating might be 
improved, without unduly increasing the weight. This 
brought about the introduction of compound armour, i.e. of 
iron armour faced with steel; and then, as the gun again 
forged to the front, of solid steel armour ; while, at last, even ■ 
the solid steel had to have its face further hardened, by 
special treatment, until it became so intractable as to turn 
the edges of the best-tempered tools. It is probable that 
the finest armour existing in 1885 had, thickness for thick- 
ness, more than one and a half times the resisting power of 
the plain iron armour put upon our first sea-going ironclad, 
the Warrior; yet, upon the whole, victory remained with the 
gun. Armour could be manufactured to keep out everything 
that could be thrown against it ; but, if made of the needful 
thickness, so little of it could be carried by any ship of 
practicable proportions that it would be possible to protect 
only a very limited area. Keeping in view that armour in 
action is more advantageously situated than armour on the 
proving grounds, naval constructors compromised matters. 
They put exceedingly thick armour over a few vital or other- 
wise important places ; they placed thinner armour on larger 
but less critical areas ; and they left a considerable part of 
the ship without vertical armour of any sort, tauBting to be 
able to assure the stability of that part by working into the 
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ship’s structure a curved steel deck, so arranged that its 
edges were well below the water-line, while its centre was 
above it. The theory was that a projectile striking a part 
thus protected would, if it encountered the curved surface, 
be deflected upwards, instead of passing right through the 
ship near or below the water-line, and that any water, 
admitted above the still intact steel deck could be easily 
controlled by means of the pumps. The protective deck, as 
this device was called, was also employed in, vgssds which 
had no vertical armour whatsoever; but, towards the, end 
of the period under review, the introduction of what is known 
as the quick-flring gun lent a renewed importance to vertical 
armour, even if comparatively thin; and in 1885 a tendency 
was distinctly visible among naval constructors — first 
abroad, and then in England — to revert to the practice 
exemplified in most of the earliest ironclads, pf armouring 
vertically as great an extent of a fighting ship’s side as could 
be armoured, not so much in order to prevent penetration by 
the few heavy projectiles as to cause the raining shells from 
the quick-firing guns to burst outside the vessel. But the 
carrying-out of these principles had then barely begun. 


From 1847 to 1851 the Church was agitated by a 

controversy on the doctrine of Baptism. In 

1850 the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, while declaring that it had no. 
jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of faith, ruled 
that the doctrine held by a certain Mr. Gorham (which the 
Bishop of Exeter considered heretical) should be no bar 
to his institution to a benefice. The decision resulted event- 
ually in the secession of a number of other 
English clergymen to Borne, among them 
the learned Archdeacon Wilberforoe, brother ** oveny. 
of the Bishop, and bis brother-in-law, Archdeacon Manning. 

Manning had been an active supporter of the Tractarians, 
had adopted a violent animosity against Borne, in which he 
could not induce Pusey to join, and eventually, after years of 
doubt and hesitation, passed vrhen he had become more and 
more suspected by English statesmen and out off from prefer- 
ment, into the Bomaa Communion. 

S — VI 
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The influence of Church was of a later and gradual growth. 
As parish priest and as Dean of St. PauVs he displayed the 
character of an English priest — ^learned, judicious, tolerant, 
saintly — ^in its most beautiful aspect. Firm in his convictions 
and great in his quietness, no man ever represented more 
perfectly the characteristic excellences of the Anglican 
Church. 

Meanwhile a new school was rising which was destined 
profoundly to influence the Church. Dr. Arnold, Dean Stanley, 
Mr. Jowett (Master of Balliol College), each men of powerful 
and original character, were in difterent ways representatives 
of a school which distrusted all formularies and valued com- 
prehension rather than cohesion in the Church. 

In 1860 a volume of “Essays and Reviews was publishedi 
which took what were considered to be very 
wide and unorthodox views of important 
theological questions. It caused great excite- 
ment, was condemned by bishops, and forgotten. The long 
discussion to which it gave rise served only to show the 
breadth of the English Church. The Broad Church, or 
Latitudinarian school, flourished in spite of the persecution 
of some of its members. In Stanley it had a popular writer 
of charming personality ; in J owett a man of wide influence 5 
in Frederick Denison Maurice a preacher and thinker of 
unusual power; and in Charles Kingsley a popular writer, 
only superficially acquainted with history, but imbued with 
a magnificent enthusiasm and a manly and tender religious 
feeling. The influence of the school was great. It afforded 
a resting-place to those who had neither time nor inclination 
to study deep theological or philosophical problems, or whose 
charity abhorred the restraints of definition. Above all, in 
practical philanthropy on an “ unsectarian footing, and in 
warm welcome of the democratic movement of the age, it tilled 
an important place in the history of the time. 

As the Tractarian school lost its weaker disciples by 
secessions to Rome, so the Latitudinarians, though for obvious 
reasons less readily, lost several members who became 
Unitarians. The strength of this sect was due to a number 
of powerful minds which directed it, and not least to the 
eminent philosopher and devout philanthropist, James 
Martineau. 
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The storm caused by "Essays and Reviews” was com- 
plicated by a serious trouble in the Church 
of South Africa, where Bishop Colenso was 
excommunicated by the Bishop of Capetown, whose action 
was approved by the Convocation of ■ Canterbury. But 
already new questions were arising which tended to obscure 
the important principles of the earlier period. 


Foe the first ten years of the period on which we are now 
entering, the poetic stage was not only 
dominated but almost exclusively filled by 
the great figure of Alfred Tennyson. Though Tean ^m’ asecona 
he was now verging upon forty, and had 
long since acquired and displayed the highest mastery of 
his artistic instrument, yet his recognised eminence in 
the world of letters was not yet equalled, or nearly equalled, 
by his popularity in the larger world outside. Had his 
career been cut short at that date his place as a poet of 
the first rank would have been secure to him in the history of 
English literature; but he would not have gone down to 
posterity as pre-eminently the national poet of the Victorian 
Age. For though perfection of fonu con be no less, perhaps 
even more, commandingly brought home to the critical 
appreciation in short than in long poems, it is only on the 
larger scale of composition that the matter of great poetry 
ever impresses itself on the mind of that vast majority 
of mankind to whom poetic fonu is an indifferent, if not 
on unintelligible, thing. In 184(5, Tennyson had written 
no single poem of more than a few hundred lines in length. 
Between that year and 1858 he had published four volumes, 
each containing a separate and substantive poem, three out 
of the four numbering several thousand lines, and two of 
them containing some of the poet’s most serious most 
deeply felt, and for the mass of his countrymen, therefore, his 
most memorable work. 

These four are “The Princess” (1847), “In Memoriam" 
(1860), “ Maud” (1864), and “ The Idylls of the King” (1868). 
The first, a work of pure fantasy, so for as regards the plot 
of the “ Medley,” to use its author’s name for it, but with 
a thread of now somewhat outworn social satire interwoven 
s 2 
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with its romantic fable, is hardly to be ranked as a whole 
among* the strongest of Tennyson's performances. He is 
never, indeed, at his best in poetry of the lighter order. 

Alfred, whatever he may think, cannot trifle,” said his 
friend Fitzgerald of him; and there was a certain amount 
of truth, which “ The Princess ” illustrates, in the criticism. 
The poem nevertheless abounds in descriptive passages of 
exquisite beauty, and is starred with lyrics which the poet 
has nowhere excelled. ‘"Maud” divided opinion even more, 
and, perhaps, even more justly. Its tone is somewhat jarring; 
its hero, always unsympathetic, at times almost declines 
into a mere sulky lout; and although it contains at least 
one unsurpassed utterance of passion, the passage beginning ; 
“I have led her home, my love, my only friend,” a lyric 
which would alone rank its singer among the great love 
poets of the world, the poem as a whole must be admitted to 
contain a larger alloy of rhetoric to a smaller amount of 
the pure gold of poetry than any other equal number of 
Tennysonian lines. It was with “ In Memoriam,” and “ The 
Idylls of the King,” that the Laureate (for in the year of 
publication of the former of these poems he succeeded 
Wordsworth in that dignity) touched his highest point of 
achievement during this period of his career. Too long 
for an elegy— nay, too long, perhaps, for artistic perfection, if 
considered as a single continuous poem — “In Memoriam” 
abounds with detached passages of the finest poetry, giving 
final and monumental expression to some of the deepest 
emotions of the universal human heart. And modernised 
though they are from the Arthurian Epic, “The Idylls of 
the King ” combine a noble elevation of feeling and a splendid 
movement of romantic narrative with such a mastery of 
the blank verse measure as had been unknown to English 
poetry since the days ol Milton. 

Browning, not yet established in popularity, though 

The Brownings foundation of his future 

® ■ fame by work so admirable as “ Christmas Eve 

and Easter Day” (1850), “Men and Women” (1855), and 
/'Dramatis Personae” (1864), was probably in those years 
known by name to far fewer people than was his 
future wife, Miss Elizabeth Barrett (1809-61), who had 
publiijhed a volume of " Poems ” in the first year of 
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this pBriod, and another in 1850, containing most of her 
best work Two years later appeared “ Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” and the longest and most ambitious of her works, 
“Aurora Leigh.” It was not till eight years later, in 1860, 
the year preceding her death, 'that she published “ Poems 
before Congress”; and a volume of “Last Poems” appeared 
posthumously in 1802. The poetesses of the world fonn a 
company so small that the retrospective eye is hardly 
arrested tiU it reaches the shadowy and fragmentary Sappho ; 
and to vote a niche to Elizabeth Barrett Browning in so 
nearly empty a temple may seem but a doubtful honour. 
Moreover, her admirers need not fear, nor her severest 
critics demur to, a comparison of her poetry with that of 
all but one or two of her masculine contemporaries. The 
technical defects of her verse are numerous and occasionally 
flagrant, and her literary taste was far from irreproachable ; 
but she had a passionate sense of beauty in all its forms, 
and she sounds at her best moments a note of thrilling 
and poignant pathos which not many poets of her own or 
any time have matched. 

In the year 1849 there appeared a volume of verse, 
entitled “A Strayed Reveller, and Other 
Poems,” and signed only by an initial letter, 
which contained the firstfruits of a poetic genius of the' 
rarest quality, if somewhat limited in range and all too 
brief in the period of its productive activity. It was followed 
four years later by a volume of “Poems” from tho same 
hand, and this time disclosing its author’s full name, which, 
if it did not at once secure, has together with later pro- 
ductions secured him in the estimation of all capable 
critics a unique place among poets of the Victorian Era. 
It may be said, indeed, that in Matthew Arnold (1822-88) we 
have, perhaps, the most perfect specimen of the classic 
style that the essentially Romantic bent of nineteenth- 
century English poetry could allow to exist and flourish in 
our literature. It is a style which, as its judicious admirers 
admit, has, in modem hands at any rate, its weakness as 
well as its strength ; and in the hands of Mr. Arnold the 
former quality was now and then more conspicuous than the 
latter. It betrayed him sometimes into a stiffness with 
which another and greater classic, Milton, is himself on 
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occasion justly chargeable, and sometimes into a frigidity 
of "which Milton is much more rarely guilty. But when, 
as in “ Thyrsis,” the noble memorial poem to his friend 
Arthur Hugh Clough (1819—61) — himself a writer of con- 
siderable but unei^ual poetic merit, to whom this brief 
reference must suffice — the younger elegist is at his best, 
there is an austere and melancholy beauty in his strain 
of lament which raises it "very nearly to the level of the 
elder poet’s “Lyoidas.” The classic chill, however, is even 
more noticeable than the classic con-ectness in Arnold’s 
“ Merope” (1858), an English drama in the maimer of Greek 
tragedy, and its failure is the more conspicuous because it 
preceded by only a few years the less accurately Attic, but 
far more brilliant effort in the same order of imitative 
poetry, the “ Atalanta in Calydon ” of Mr. Swinburne. 

It would be premature, however, to examine the work of 
this last-mentioned poet, the originator and 
™*2J"^^i|^®“**inspirer of a now spirit into English poetry, 
until duo account has been taken of a move- 
ment by which he himself was no doubt in some measure 
affected, but which was more directly represented by another 
and somewhat earlier singer. The formation of the Pre- 
Kaphaelite Brotherhood, related (p. 294) in more detail in 
another section of this chapter, had in the first instance an 
artistic rather than a literary origin. It was in art, at any 
rate, that it first foimd noticeable expression. But the 
most striking feature in the movement — its passionate 
medisevalism of spirit — was very soon to assume the same 
prominence in literature. There is little doubt, for instance, 
that though Tennyson was never directly affiliated with the 
Fre-Eaphaelite School, it was the influence of their ideas 
“in the air” that turned his attention to the Arthurian 
Epic. But it was far more potently the inspiration of 
William Morris’s (1834-96) “Defence of Guinevere,” a 
poem which is saturated "with the spirit of Malory’s prose 
epic, and showed plainly that, in the work to which the 
elder poet had only gone for the original of a “ Christian 
hero ” and a body of texts for high discourses on the 
masculine virtues, his young successor had found a whole 
congenial world of life and movement, action and passion, 
colour and pageant — all, as picturesque and poetic as could be 
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wished, but as completely dissociated from the domestic 
virtues of the nineteenth century as could be conceived. 
Nor can the inspiring effect of the movement upon the 
genius of Mr. Swinburne, and so upon the whole poetic 
tendency of the generation which he has so powerfully 
influenced, be overlooked. The second, and, perhaps, the 
most famous of this poet’s works, the “Poems and Bal- 
lads,” was, however, published in 1866, a year after the 
close of this period, and our brief survey of his important 
relation to the poetry of the second half of the century 
may most conveniently be deferred to the next chapter, 
wherein also the work of Dante Gabriel Bossetti, a no less 
truly begotten son of the movement than William Morris, 
may be concurrently reviewed. 

Among the minor poets of the period the foremost name, 
perhaps, is that of “Owen Meredith,” the ,, „ 

pseudonym under which Edward Kobert 
Lytton (1831-91), only son of the novelist and poet Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, whose work was noticed in the preceding 
chapter, gave his first poems to the world. His later per- 
formances did not (juite fulfil the promise of his youth ; but 
he had a true though intermittent lyrical inspiration, and 
some of his efforts in half-serious allegory and symbolism 
show a remarkable mastery of that peculiar form. It 
remains only to give a few words of notice to a curious 
and deservedly fleeting movement originating with a small 
school of young poets appropriately designated by the 
word “Spasmodic.” The joint founders of 
this school — ^for in the difficulty of dis- ’***/5i^**^" 
tmguishing between leader and follower they 
rather resemble the AduUomite party in Mr. Bright’s 
memorable description of them — were Alexander Smith 
(1830-67) and Sydney DobeU (1824-74). The latter, though 
he probably had more of the “ root ” of the poetic matter in 
him than his colleague, faded to achieve any great popularity ; 
but the former, for a few years after the publication of his 
most important poem, “A Life Drama,” became the rage- 
There are periods in the history of aU. the arts when the 
public seems to tiro for a whde of its old and well-established 
favourites, and to seek perversely enough for some one to 
supplant them; and during the interval between “Maud” and 
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“Idylls of the King,” Alexander Smith stood in much the 
same relation to Tennyson as “ Master ” Betty stood at an 
earlier date to John Kemble. He was the “young Koseius” 
of poetry, who, after being temporarily elevated to the same, 
if not to a higher, pedestal than that of its greatest 
living master, is now as clean forgotten as his dramatic 
prototype. It would be imjust to compare him, except 
as the object of exaggerated admiration, with the school 
of Della Crusca ; but a comparison of Gifford with William 
Edmonstoune Aytoun (1813-65) is more apt. For the 
“Baviad” and “Mseviad” were not more fatal to the Della 
Crusoans than was the admirably humorous burlesque of 
“ Firmilian ” to the Spasmodic school. Alexander Smith’s pre- 
tensions to poetic merit were, however, immeasurably superior 
to those of another popular favourite, whose popularity was far 
more enduring, and whose permanent hold upon a large public 
of readers renders it expedient to defer the works of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper (1810-89) for consideration in that general 
review of the literature and literary tendencies of the age which 
is reserved for the closing chapter of the present volume. 

In poetry, as has been seen, the period, though one of 
fruitful activity, was at the same time to some 
‘ s^tent also a period of transition and ten- 
tative effort. For the rich and steady devel- 
opment of English literature upon established lines we must 
look to the department of history. The quarter of a century 
from 1840 to 1865 was singularly distinguished in the produc- 
tion or commencement of memorable historical works and 
the foundation or coronation of edifices of historical fame. 
Macaulay’s magnificent fragment of a history of En gl an 
belongs, as noticed in the preceding chapter (p. 156), to the 
period ; and to it belongs also the completion of what is stiU 
the best history of Greece, by Bishop Thirlwall (1797-1875), 
a writer of much learning, no mean literary skill, and strong 
liberal prepossessions controlled by an admirably judicial 
mind; and the rival work on the same subject by George 
Grote (1794-1871), which, though wanting alike in the style 
and the scholarship of ThirlwaU’s history, and too often declin- 
ing in its political disquisitions to the level of a mere Radical 
pamphlet, yet by the animation and graphic power of its narra- 
tive deserved at least some measure of the popularity which it 
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obtained (p. 310). In 1856 Dean Milman (1791-1868), a dis- 
ciple, imitator, and editor of Gibbon, published the “ History 
of Latin Christianity,” the worthiest of his works ; and in the 
same year appeared the first volume of that history of England, 
from the " Fall of W olsey to the Defeat of the Armada,” 
•which by the time of its completion, thirteen years later, -was 
to establish the position of James Anthony Froude (1818-94) 
as one of the greatest prose -writers of the Victorian Age. And, 
lastly, it -was in the middle of this period that Carlyle entered 
upon that herculean labour, -which -was to engage, and indeed 
for all practical purposes to exhaust, the energies of his latter 
years, the " Life of Frederick the Great.” 

Passing from historic to imaginative prose, we find no 
abatement of the brilliancy of achievement 
which signalised this remarkable period of the woTBiiats. 
mid-centm-y in every department of literature. Between 1846 
and 1805 there flourished no fewer than seven novelists, of 
whom two, Dickons and Thackeray, rank as undisputed classics; 
two others, Charlotte Bronte and George Eliot, have in the 
opinion of many established their claim to that title ; while the 
remaining throe, Charles Eeade, Charles Kingsley, and Mrs. 
Gaskoll, without exactly attaining classic rank, undoubtedly 
achieved a nearer approach thereto than was to be accom- 
plished by any later English novelist for well-nigh another 
generation. But the eleven years from 1846 to 1857, are prin- 
cipally famous as the flowering time of Thackeray’s genius. 
The first year of the period witnessed the commencement of 
his masterpiece, “Vanity Fair”; in the last he began "The 
Virginians,” a tale of the eighteenth contury, which would 
stand higher among his works were it not thrown into the 
shade by “ Esmond,” the wonderfiil novel published a few 
years earlier, of which it is the sequel, and in which Thackeray, 
with on imaginative power never surpassed even by Scott and 
with an accuracy of historic detail ,of which Scott was, too 
often careless, has reproduced for us the statesmen and soldiers, 
the vrits and beaux, the poets and pamphleteers of the reign of 
Anne., And when we remember, that “Esmond” was only 
two years preceded by “Pendennis,” and followed within three 
years by “The Newcomes,” we must admit that never, save 
once before by his great rival, has the literature of EngUsh 
fiction received so rich an addition to its treasures within so 
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short a space of time. With the single exception of “ David 
Copperfield,” published in the same year as “ Pendennis,” the 
greatest of Dickens’s novels had already been given to the 
world ; for “ Dombey and Son,” “ Bleak House,” “ Little Dorrit,” 
and the rest, though they of course show many traces of his 
mature power, show also no less visible signs of the waning of 
the spontaneous, and the waxing of the mechanical and 
mannered element in the novelist’s work ; while Thackeray’s 
genius during these years was going from strength to strength. ' 
He did not, it is true, nor could he from the very nature of his 
subjects and their treatment, achieve so wide a popularity as 
Dickens. His appeal was mainly, if not quite exclusively, to 
the refined and educated class of readers ; and it was among 
their interests and occupations that he sought the material of 
his art. He has left the field of the stronger and more primi- ‘ 
tive passions, the votrnn, tvmor, vra of humanity, to others; and 
it is firom the vohi^taa, ga/wdia, d/isewsua — ^the pleasures, 
ambitions, pursuits of society, with the activities they stimU' 
late, the weaknesses they foster, and the virtues which occasion- 
ally redeem them, that he collected the fwrrago of his books. 
But among these he moves a supreme and unapproachable 
master; the possessor of a far more limited domain than 
Dickens, but traversing it with a far surer foot and survepng 
it with a far more penetrating eye. 

In the second year of our period an unknown writer 
published under the pseudonym of Curror 

Tbe Brontss. remarkable novel “Jane Eyre,” 

which at once excited the surprised admiration of the critical 
world. It was followed in 1849 by “Shirley,” and in 1852 
by “ ViUette.” When the secret of their authorship was 
revealed they were found to be the work of Charlotte Bronte 
(1816-56), the eldest of the three daughters of a Yorltshire 
clergyman, all of whom, though none of them lived to attain 
tho age of forty, made themselves a name in literature; 
the second sister, Emily (1818-48), displaying in “ Wuther- 
ing Heights” an amount of power which might perhaps, 
if she had lived, have carried her even farther than Charlotte. 
As it is, however, her elder sister’s remains the greater 
name, though the far less striking character of her second 
and third efforts, as compared with her first, suggests the 
reflection that, brief as was her life, its brevity may not have 
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ill-served her reputation. “Jane Eyre’’ is after all but a 
glorified example of the “ one novel” which everybody is said 
to “have in him.” Tt is not quite certain that Charlotte 
Bronte had any more novels in her as great, or nearly as 
great, as “Jime Eyre,” at any rate neither "Villette” nor 
“ Shirley ” has proved it. But this suspected limitation in 
her range may not unreasonably be claimed by her admirers 
as additional testimony to that truth, force, and intensity 
of this pensonal and almost autobiographic utterance Avhich 
has raised it to the rank of a classic. Even as it is, however, 
she owes something of her fame to the pious labours of 
her friend and biographer, Mrs. Gaskell 
(liSl 0-65), hersell' as has boon said, a novelist ' “ 
who came not far short of greatness, and whoso “ Sylvia’s 
Lovers,” a finer work than her more famous novel of 
“ Mary Barton,” is one of the most powerful and moving 
stories in the whole literature of English fiction. 

A far more widely ranging imagination, coupled with a 
broader and more philosophic view of life . 
than Miss Bronte’s and relieved by a wealth 
of more genial humour than the somewhat acrid satire 
of Curi'or Bell, distingriishod the genius of Marian Evans 
(1819-80), who under the literary sobriquet of George 
Eliot wrote her first and perhaps most famous novel, “ Adam 
Bede.” Its remarkable excellence was so immediately and 
so generally recognised that at least one ambitious admirer 
of it paid the authoress the most sincerely flattering tribute 
within his power to render by claiming her work as his own. 
It was followed two years later by the “ Mill on the Floss,” a 
novel of almost equal beauty and power, and in yet another 
year by the brief but admirable little idyll of “ Silas Marner,” 
in an artistic sense, perhaps, her finest work. " Fehx Holt ” 
was a less happy effort, and “Romola,” a story of the 
Italian Renaissance, was, like George Eliot’s poetry, an exercise 
on an instrument over which she had not the perfect mastery 
that she had elsewhere displayed. “ Middlemarch,” pub- 
lished in 1871, showed her once more at her best ; but from 
that date the influence of her long association with George 
Henry Lewes (1817-78), a man of immense ^ lewsa. 
intellectual versatility as dramatist, joumalistj ' ’ 
critic, biologist, and popular historian of philosophy, began to 
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show itself in a disastrous substitution of the scientific 
or pseudo-scientific for the poetic and artistic view of human 
life, and in a correspondent and consequent depravation 
of one of the purest and most distinguished of later prose 
styles. Partly on this account, and partly through mere 
change of fashion, the fame of George Eliot has under- 
gone obscuration, amounting almost to occultation, since 
her death ; but the eclipse is ahnost certainly only temporary. 
A novelist of great imaginative gifts, and a not inconsiderable 
poet, not only attained popularity, but even the high respect 
of criticism during this period in the person 
Charles Kingsley (1819-75), a position 
approached, but not quite reached by his 
brother Henry (1830-76), a writer of distinctly lower literary 
merit, but of no little force and fascination as a story-teller, 
especially of Australian life. Neither of them, however, 
deserved the fame which should have been, but never 
was, awarded to Charles Reade, a romancer 
esReade. genius, whose “The Cloister and the 

Hearth” was by far the most inspired revival of a bygone 
European period accomplished since Scott. During most 
of the years when Reade’s supremacy might and should have 
been recognised, the first place in popularity was given 
to Anthony Trollope, a writer whose great vogue, as being 
one of the characteristic phenomena of the century, is 
reserved for examination in our concluding chapter. 


At the date with which this part of our narrative begins 

F G STEPHENS moYO ambitious sort, as it was 

Art. * practised in these islands, was, apart from a 
considerable improvement as to its technique, 
and except as regards landscapes, very much as 
it had existed when Reynolds left it more than half a century 
before. In the interval Turner (whose life-work belongs to an 
earlier period). Constable, and Bonington (pp. 36, 40, 48) had, 
indeed, revolutionised landscape art, not only in England 
but in France, where the influence of the second of these 
masters was so prodigious that the superb and resourceful 
school of that country as it stiU exists is due to him. As 
concerns subject- or figure-painting, as well as landscapes, 
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to Bonington all tJie world was, and still is, very much in- 
debted. His great contemporaries, Delacroix and Dela- 
roche, had in him an invaluable ally, who, being a worthy 
follower of the magnificoes of Venetian design, helped with 
them to refound the inaptly named “Eomautic School” 
What is called anecdotic painting, and the representation of 
historical themes, came into vogue in the light of these modem 
leaders. The glorious mark of Flaxman was deeply set upon 
English sculpture ; Chantrey, who died in 1842, was still potent 
in the same line ; the influence of Gibson was indirect aird 
losing force. Our best scirlptor was Eichard James Wyatt, 
whoso “ Penelope,” “ A Huntress,” and “ Ino,” a Greek might 
boast of, if, like Wyatt, he had lived and died in the Eternal 
Uity. The representation of beauty, and the divine tran- 
quillity of the Hellenic mood, not the illustration of anecdotes, 
and still less of passion, were desiderata of the art of 
Gibson, Wyatt, M. L. Watson — whoso “Sarpedon,” “Eldon 
and Stowell,” and “ Chaucer,” endure any comparisons — 
McDowell and Woolner. These were the masters of the 
period now to be considered. Woolner, in 1848, had not 
yet made himself known. The architects of the day were 
the accomplished Cockerell, the masculine Hardwick the 
elder, the passionate and learned younger Pugin, and the 
first Barry. The engravers proper wore J ohn Pye, C. Turner, 
S. Cousins, and J. T. Wilhnore. Lithography and etching 
were hardly flourishing. There was not much to say about 
wood-ongraving ; “processes” were nowhere; and miniature 
painting was in a good way, chiefly in the hands of those 
capital workmen, Eoss and Thorburn. 

As it is to painting that this essay must needs principally 
refer, it will be well to see how it stood in 
the hands of the above-named leaders. It 
will be remembered that the stupendous powers of Milla i s 
and Mr. Euskin had yet to emerge, that Haydon had 
already, so to say, discounted himself and that Wilkie, 
most of whoso Spanish pictures were disastrous, was recently 
dead, although the effect of his success as a pamter of 
anecdotic genre was encouragiug to those who worked 
in the same vein of design. Mulready (p. 45) had 
become mther an object of admiration than a model 
for imitation. Leslie (p. 46), the ablest and best designer 
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of genre, the subtlest delineator of beauty of the 
modem strain and what may be called Englishness 
then living, had twenty years before won high honours 
with "Sancho Panza in the Apartment of the Duchess,” 
“The Dinner at Page’s House,” and a few other gems 
which careless observers have not half enough admired. 
G. S. Newton, with some of the powers of Bonington, his 
model, and a weaker grasp of character, colour, and drawing 
than Leslie, died in 1833. Egg stood very high among tho 
genre painters, and in 1844 had advanced his reputation 
by exhibiting “ A Scene from Le Liable Boifevx,” which 
is now in the Vernon Gallery ; his masterpieces — “ The 
Knighting of Henry Esmond,” which occupies a space be- 
tween a very good Leslie on the one hand, and, on the 
other, a true Pre-Baphaelite picture, and “Peter the Great 
and Catherine” — were yet to come. Among the second- 
rate men of the decade preceding 1845 stood Callcott, an 
excellent, though rather tame, artist in landscape as well 
as in genre painting; Collins, whose art had a sort 
of freshness we cannot discover in CaUcott’s; and the 
vigorous and unequal John Varley, Mulready’s and William 
Hunt’s master. Their fellow-pupil, John Linnell (p. 42), 
still flourished grandly, and was, perhaps, at his best. 
John Martin (p. 44) — ^whose influence upon Poole and 
F. Danby, both masters of poetically inspired landscape 
art, was greater, or at least more durable, in that respect 
than in his own case — died mad in 1854 ; and his “ Zadak 
in Search of the Water of Oblivion ” remained as the finest 
illustration of a manner which it is not just to call merely 
scenic. 

Etty (p. 49), now in his fifty-eighth year, and soon 
to pass away, was a master whose sterling originality 
and sumptuous colouring will, it is to be hoped, again 
win honours for him when the hysterical mood of later 
judgments no longer vitiates the public taste. Macliso 
(p. 168) had more than justified the hopes built on 
his “Malvolio affecting the Count,” now in the National 
Gallery. He had, before 1845, produced “Captain 
Rock,” “ The Banquet Scene in Maobeth," and “ The Play 
Scene in Hamlet.” Dyce’s scholarship, stringent science, 
and bright, pure colouring, in addition to his fine draughts- 
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manship, were holding their places in the Academy and 
elsewhere; he had taken high honours in that famous 
Westminster Hall Exhibition of 1843 which astonished the 
world, and with C. W. Cope as his equal and colleague, was 
already an A.KA. Stanfield (p. 169) was at his best. In water - 
colour painting, artists’ knowledge of light and splendid colours 
had been prodigiously advanced by Turner and a few others ; 
among its professors the most ori^al and powerful were David 
Cox (p. 50), J. F. Lewis, and William Hunt. Each of these 
men painted from nature os he found it, studiously, unflinch- 
ingly as to labour, and with such brilliant hues and such 
wealth and force of light as no Englishman had till then 
ventured upon; accordingly the little gallery of the old 
Water Colour Society was fairly illuminated by their works. 
In his way their compeer was Samuel Palmer, whose grave 
inspiration and noble and stately powers were dominant 
in 1845. 

It IS not without a purpose that these sumptuous colour- 
ists, searching draughtsmen, and indefatigable students of 
nature arc here grouped. In these respects their achieve- 
ments were not only honourable to the artists, but they 
rendered the advent of the Fre-Baphaelitcs — that greatest 
phenomenon of the period here contemplated — a somewhat 
less startling affair than it must otherwise have been. In 
fact Etty's painting of the carnations, and his skill in depict- 
ing what the Italians call the morbiilezza of “ the life,” were a 
great deal higher in key, purer and truer than the British 
public had before his time any knowledge of. Maclise’s firm 
touch, his dignified, if somewhat histrionic, motives and labor- 
ious modelling were almost Pre-Raphaelite; the same may 
be repeated of the research of Dyce and his brilliancy, to say 
nothing of the profound earnestness of his 
mood, as all those qualities were manifest in 
“ Joash Shooting the Arrow of Deliverance,” 
which was at Trafalgar Square in 1 844, and is a picture th.e best 
Pre-Raphaelite Brother would be proud to own. Cope, at the 
period in question, exorcised an unusual sense of style which 
all the “ Brethren," if they did not imitate it, enjoyed greatly. 
The naturalism, the splendour, and the completeness of Cox, 
Lewis, and William Himt, combined with their inexhaustible 
patience and fidelity, went &r to support the theory of Pre- 
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Raphaelitisin ; while the largeness of the style of the last 
named great master in small,” was such as the “ Brethren ” 
one and all could never praise too highly. In fact, Hunt 
was as much a Pre-Raphaelite as any artist of his time and 
training, his powers, and his idiosyncrasies could be expected 
to become ; while it is easy, when chai’acteristic Lewises, 
Coxes and Hunts are compared with the early works of the 
Brotherhood, to see how very much they all possess in common 
and how closely they resemble each other. 

Before considering Pre-Raphaelitism at length we must 
take an account of that series of exhibitions 
designed not less to promote line art 
than to prepare for the decoration of the 
new Houses of Parliament, was held at Westminster Hall in 
1843, 1844, 1846, and 184'7. Cartoons, i.e. large drawings in 
chalk, intended to show the poetic and dramatic inspirations 
of the authors as well as to attest their technical attain- 
ments, had been called for, so that half the ambitious artists 
in England were on the qivi vive, and their utmost energies 
developing. The result of the competition was surprisingly 
great, and the merits of a large number of the works sent 
in were incontestable. Out of the medley which, in 1843, 
ensued, Eame continues to refer to the contributions of E. 
Annitage, G. E. Watts, C. W. Cope, and H. J. Townsend, 
which showed not only hitherto unknown powers of design- 
ing figures on a large scale, but quite imezpected veins of 
poetry and energy. It was evident that, whatever our 
Continental neighbours might think, England was not, as to 
.art of the higher kind, sunk in chaotic darkness. There were 
present, too, it must be owned, not a few marvels of badness, 
ilie surprise which attended the exhibition of these pieces 
arose from their affirming the designers’ powers in drawing 
life-size figures, which is very difi’erent from delineating them 
on smaller scales, and was tiU then but rarely practised in 
England. Next to the acquisition of the Elgin Marbles (p. 312), 
no ardstic event was more important than this gathering of 
exercises in the higher ranges of art. Possession and study 
of these treasures of the Parthenon have been 
incalculably beneficial to English art in all its 
forms, because in them we have standards 
nobler than were known before; and in the opinion of the 
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present writer the result has been so truly commensurate to 
their merit that not even the foundation of the National 
Gallery is of so great importance. 

Having named the more eminent contributors to West- 
minster Hall in 1843, it will suffice to say that all these 
artists, and the majority of those whose names follow here, 
aimed at suceeediag in respect to style. This, since Eom- 
ney's and Eeynolds’s deaths, had not obtained the attention 
which is due to so precious an element of art, an element 
so important that to their neglect of it may be attributed, 
first, some of the troubles which beset the Pre-Eaphaelites, 
and, secondly, the large measures of success which attended 
their art when, in a more advanced stage, they freely used 
power ‘of this nature. 

The second exhibition in Westminster Hall was held in 
1844, and consisted largely of paintings in fresco and oil, as 
well as cartoons and sculptures; it showed how much had 
been gained by the efforts of the preceding year. Among the 
leading examples were a cartoon of “ Ophelia,” an encaustic 
painting and a fresco by E. Armitage, the powerful painter 
of “ Aholibah,” who survived until May, 1896 ; C. W. Cope’s 
fresco of the "Meeting of Jacob and Eachel,” a fine piece 
lovers of art ought not to forget; a cartoon by J. Cross, 
whose “Death of Eichord Coeur de Lion,” now in the 
House of Lords, is a masterpiece too long overlooked, if not 
forgotten; Maclise's fresco of “ The Knight,” a work showing 
the metal the painter was made of ; a graceful fresco of “ Love,” 
by Egg, and three extremely masculine works by F. Madox 
Brown, among them being the cartoon of “ The Body of Harold 
brought to the Conqueror,” a numerous composition of life-size 
figures, the transcendent merits of which led to its being 
bought by public subscription and given to the South London 
Gallery, where, being perhaps the sole relic of the exhibition 
of 1844, it now hangs honom'ed and conspicuous. There were 
no premiums on this occasion. 

Before the next gathermg at Westminster was complete 
the Academy of the year 1845 had contained 
Etty’s voluptuous and beautiful “ Aurora and ”**01 
Zephyr," Multeady's fine " Sketch,” Stan- 
field's "Sawmill at Saardam,” Turner’s "Whalers” (two), 
his lovely paradisical day-dream, “Yenice, Evening: Going 

T — TofcVl 
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to the Ball/* which is now, alas, a faded wreck, and its 
companion, “Morning; Eetuming from the Ball,” pictures 
whose contrasting effects illustrated the artist’s joy in 
nature and his knowledge of the enchantments of light and 
colour. With these were “Venice: Noon,” by the same, and 
his “Venice: Sunset” Here was a magical quartet in land- 
scape-painting such as no artist has surpassed. Leslie’s 
“ Scene from Moliere ” and “ The Heiress ” ; F. Danby^s 
“Wood Nymph’s Hymn to the Kising Sun’*; E. M. Ward’s 
“Lord Chesterfield’s Ante-room,” now in the National Gal- 
lery; Webster’s “A Dame School”; Hook’s “Song of the 
Olden Time,” and Haydon’s gigantic “Uriel and Satan” — 
these of more than a thousand paintings are all that remain 
in the critic’s memory. They suffice, however, to show that 
England was by no means in a state of dire artistic poverty, 
and that her output in design was as various as it was 
fine. Westminster HaU in 1845 still further illustrated 
the power, progress, and growing resources of the English 
School; but beyond that, presented nothing further than 
its forerunners had called forth. Its noteworthy pieces were 
Maclise’s “ Spirit of Chivalry,” * Armitage’s “ Spirit of Ke- 
ligion,” both since reproduced in the Houses of Parliament ; 
Dyce’s “Baptism of Ethelbert,” of which the same may be 
said; Sir J. Tenniel’s “AUegory of Justice,” and F. Madox 
Brown’s picture of the same theme. 

The artistic phenomena of 1846 — a year which is mem- 

Artinistt. because it witnessed the simultaneous 

debuts of painters not less important than 
Sir J ohn Millais, Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. Alfred William 
Hunt — were works by many of the heroes of the previous 
season. There was no exhibition at Westminster, and the 
best things at the Academy were Maclise’s “ Ordeal by 
Touch,” a fine instance, though conceived in his character- 
istically “stilted” mood; Etty’s “Grape-gatherers” and 
“*Coinlis”; Turner’s “Angel in the Sun,” “Returning from 
the Ball,” and “Going to the Ball”; Landseer’s “Stag at 
Bay,” “Time of War,” and “Time of Peace”; Cope’s pa- 
thetic and pleasing “A Young Mother”; Mulready’s “Choos- 
ing the Wedding Gown,” a picture now in the National 
Gallery, and by sorhe considered his masterpiece, which, too,’ 
being sold for'tlie then. amazing price of a thousand guineas, 
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serves to mark another aspect of the matter in hand than 
that which has previously been looked at here ; the “ Des- 
demona” of Sir John Gilbert, Elmore’s “Fainting of Hero,” 
Stanfield’s “ Monnikendam,” Dyce’s Pemginesque “ Madonna 
and Child,” F. Danby’s “Simrise,” Egg’s “Buckingham Re- 
buft'ed,” and E. M. Ward’s “Disgrace of Clarendon,” were 
the finer productions of 1846, so far as the more important 
public exhibitions were concerned. It is true that the 
British Institution of that year contained Turner’s “Queen 
Mab’s Cave,” two landscapes by Linnell, and three minor 
works by Etty; but as these examples do not materially 
affect the summary here presented, it is not necessary to ofier 
further particulars anent the artistic output of the years 
immediately preceding the revolutionary movements of the 
Fre-Raph aelites. 

The final exhibition in Westminster Hall was held in 1847, 


and it resulted in the thorough establishment 
of the honours of several of our painters, 
whose skill was great, their genius potent. 


riie ExUbttlona 
of 1B47. 


and their aims loftier than the average. Omitting the before- 


mentioned John Cross — who passed away not long after 


his “Death of Richard Coeur de Lion” obtained for him a 


premium of £500 — it must be admitted that the gathering 
which brought into full light the powers of G. F. Watts, P. F. 
Poole, luid E. Armitago (who wore all prize-winners at the 
time) was indeed an epoch-marking one. Mr. Watts con- 
tributed a beautiful painted poem, in the chaste, sweet 
and yet severe, nude life-size figure of "Echo”; while his 
“Alfred inciting the Saxons to ropol the Danes” was 
laureatod. Aniiitago's “Battle of Meoanee” confinned the 
opinions which were duo to his honours already won in 
Paris imd London. Mr. J. C. Horsley’s “Heiury Prince of 
Wales assuming his Father’s Crown,” a capital picture of 
its class, was shown at this time and place. William Linton 
exhibited his very “ classical ” “ Ancient Greece ” and “ Pses- 
tum,” and Millais sent that (for a boy, as he was then) truly 
wonderful “Widow’s Mite,” which was his first important effort. 
This group oE well-designed and skilfully-painted life-size 
figures was painted when the late P.RA. was barely nineteen ; 
some time afterwards the canvas, was out in half, of which 


one part remains in Europe, the other was taken to the 
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United States. Foley’s "Hampden,” now in St. Stephen’s 
Hall, was the most important sculpture. The other con- 
tributors comprised Sir W. Allan, Mr. T. S. Cooper, 
Mr. Eyre Crowe, Henry Dawson, a very capable landscape- 
painter whom Nottingham continues to boast about ; 
Sir J. N. Paton, Mr. F. K Pickersgill, H. O’Neil, Mr. 
W. E. T. Dobson, and Mr. J. Sant. An important out- 
come of the Westminster Hall Exhibition was a number 
of commissions given by her Majesty to some of our 
best artists, including Dyce, Landseer, Etty, Maclise, Leslie, 
Stanfield, and others, whom she employed to paint 
frescoes at Osborne and in the Garden Pavilion of Buck- 
ingham Palace. These works are supplementary to the 
more numerous and ambitious mural pictures at West- 
minster. The year 1847 at the Academy is memorable 
as having contained Millais’s first serious effort, “ Elgiva,” the 
last of his pre-Pre-Baphaelite pictures, which was badly hung 
on high and in the half-darkness of the Octagon Boom, and, 
besides works whose distinctions have been ^eady recalled 
to the reader’s memory, several capital examples by John 
Linnell, whose “ The Mill ” is noteworthy as a good in- 
stance of his “ middle manner,” masculine, well-com- 
posed, and vigorously painted. It has been engraved. 
With this were Webster’s "Village Choir,” now the property 
of the nation; Etty’s large “Joan of Arc” (two paintings), 
Mulready’s "Burehell and Sophia,” Egg’s “Wooing of 
Katherina,” Elmore’s “Invention of the Stocldng - Loom,” 
engraved; Frith’s “English Merrymaking,” and E. M. 
Ward’s “South Sea Bubble,” which is now in Trafalgar 
Square. 

The reader who is familiar with our public galleries, 
or with those private collections which the owners generously 
throw open, will from the above statements easily fonn 
opinions of the art of half a centmy ago. He will remember 
the technical skill, insight into character, and somewhat 
commonplace humour of Muheady; the weaker geniality 
and rather “poor” manner of Webster; the sterling accom- 
plishments, vigour, and affectations of Maclise (who had not 
then decorated the Koyal Gallery at Westminster) ; the 
splendid exuberance of Etty, the finest flesh-painter of his 
lame m England; least of all will such a reader forget the 
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keen-edged humour, the satiric wit, freshness, and rare 
sense of the beauty of English women which dis- 
tinguished Leslie’s delightful illustrations of Shakespeare’s 
and Goldsmith’s comedies. Such observers os we address 
know how noble a landscape-painter was 
John Linnell ; how admirable an cmimaUer, Limisn, 
as the French say, was Landseer ; while 
painters will never omit to admire the 
triumph of Sir Edwin’s handling and that brush-power of 
his, which was really an art, and not, as with the professors 
of chic, a mere handicraft Mr. Frith’s laborious though 
seemingly facile dexterity, his sparkling colours, his firm 
touch, and that sort of humour of his which is sure to be 
popular, are not to be overlooked, although in 1848 this 
RA. had not reached the zenith of his world in painting 
“ The Derby Day,” or “ Margate Sands.” The art of Stanfield 
was hot subtle, but it was sound, while its inspiration was 
sincere ; he, too, had not yet painted his only pathetic 
sea-piece, which shows the catastrophe of The Aban- 
doned, a wrecked ship reeling in a furious sea. The 
greater merits of Watts, Armitnge, Poole, Madox Brown, 
Hook,^J. F. Lewis, and some other later stars, were hardly 
known in 1847-48 ; Danby, E. M. Ward, Turner, W. Hunt, and 
one or two more had done, or were still doing, their best ; 
while, on the whole, the state of art was anything but so 
ignominious as too rash sciolists have accustomed them- 
selves to think and to aver to those who know nothing about 
the matter. Such was the stage on which, or rather such the 
company of loading painters among whom a courageous 
and self-reliant body of tyros, inspired by lofty aims and 
a very intense enthusiasm, were about to take parts of a 
quite novel sort, and, for a time at least, carry everything 
before them. The weaker performers on the artistic stage, 
the Lees, Creswicks, Witheiingtons, Howards, Robertses, 
Shees, Uwins, Westalls, and their like, are not mentioned 
here because most of them were simply the “ walking 
gentlemen” of the profession, or mechanics of a showy 
sort ; but several of these worthies, including Creswick, had 
“very pretty notions,” and did not deserve the sneers and 
contumely hasty modem critics lavish upon them. 

The first glimpse the public had of Fre-Raphaditism 
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was, in the spring of 1849, obtained at the Hyde Park 
Gallery, and by means of Eossetti's “ Girl- 
® ■ hood of Mary, Virgin,” a picture which attracted 

a great deal of attention, and not a little judicious praise, 
from the better-informed critics, while the “ ruffians of the 
Press ” were not sufficiently stirred by its novelty, nor b}" 
their taste, poetic feeling, or training able to appreciate its 
noble qualities. ' It was quite otherwise when the Academy 
opened in May, and unbelievers stood aghast and furious 
before Millais’s “Isabella,” the same which is now at 
Liverpool, and Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Vow of Rienzi,” both 
of which were in very honourable places. Then burst forth 
a chorus of censure such as London had never heard before. 
These pictures and their contumelious reception were due 
to a movement which, in the Londoot Itevi(>.iv of February 
22, 1862, was thus described by myself as “ A Confession of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Faith” : — 

"In tha Boyal Academy, where MillaiR had been an imiyerRal 
favourite, prophecies had been rife as to Ins professional success ; how- 
ever, all predictions and this applause ref eiTsd to a very difPevcut order 
of merit than that which has since become peculiar to its possessor. 
About the year 1848 the propriety, or, as they declared, the absol- 
ute necessity, of the movement so well known as that of the Pre- 
Bapliaelites was ardently discussed amongst tlie members of the youth- 
ful band which shortly afterwards banded themselves together as the 
The Pre-Paphaelite Brotherhood declared that the system 
tlien most popular of producing art out of art itself alone, and, so to 
say, breeding in and in all menial efforts and practical execution, was 
not only entirely c.ontiary to the practice of the truly great Old Masters— 
ill proof of which they adduced the system of study followed by 
Leonardo, Titian, and a host of others— but that iii this proviiioe of 
mental activity, the same thing which experience has shown lo hold good 
in physical laws would, and even did, lliey said, operate iu annihilating 
individuality, the absorption of all true love of nature in conventionality, 
and ill contaminating the stream of art at its very fountain-head . . . [and 
would] produce a school of painters each generation of whom would be more 
effete, because more couventioualised, than that which preceded it, and to 
whose experience alone they looked for guidance Declaring that the fol- 

lowers ijf Raphael had ruined the art simply because they were followers of 

Raphael, i . . and reflecting, not without bitterness, upon the later practice 

of the Prince of Painters, the P-R.B,, witli oharaet eristic audacity, and 
with a seriousness which was half veiled in the fantastic assumption of the 
8ociBty*B title, determined tliat their own works should showa different motive 
in art, and that they themselves, with all the powers and skill that were 
in them, would, Whatever the oonsequencea might be, pursue a practice 
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widely rBinoved from that of those whom they and all the world ^hout 
them had been taught to respect or to imitate. Half in fun, the Brother- 
hood called itself ‘ Fre-Hapliaclite/ adopting that title rather to express 
a full measure of admiration for the motwe which guided the great 
painters preceding Raphael than intending it to be understood, as critics 
of a dozen years ago [i.e. before 1862] received it, as chosen in appro- 
bation of the oftentimes fantastic, more often ascetic, and almost 
invariably imperfect systems of execution to which the undeveloped 
powers of the early Italian artists so cruelly limited their achievements 
on panels and convent walls. Oousideriug how small were the attain- 
ments of tlic art critics of 1848, it is not surprising that they fell into 
this absurdity. Few of these men knew enough of the art they abused 
the public mind about to be able to recognise the real state of the case; 
still less they could comprehend the true qualities which shine 
through the most bizarre failures of execution, most of them due to 
over-earuostiiess and a devout desire to do right, which beset the ancient 
artists they ridiculed. Indulgence for youth of their own day, an 
cnliglilcued and far-seciug regard of the importance of that which lay 
behind the most audacious declarations of the Brotlierhood, were not to be 
expected from such men. A few only saw that sometldng might come 
out of an idea so boldly enunciated, and, notwithstanding the vivid colours 
of its ridiculous side, sufficiently well exprec^seil to have merited a gentler 
consideration than it received.” 

When it is remembered that Millais was a Gold Medallist 
of the Boyal Academy, and Mr. Hunt one of that institu- 
tion's most robust and ardent students, it is difficult not to 
wonder why their technical accomplishments did not win the 
respect of the critics. At a somewhat later date, one of the 
Brotherhood thus, iis recently repeated in the Aihenanim (Aug. 
15, 1890, p, 232), briefly wrote the apologia of his comrades : — 

‘‘Frc-Raphaelitiism was mitlicr more uol* less than a protest of 
sincerity against the fatuousness of conveiiiiunal art which ruled before 
its inception, Jt ow( d absolutely nothing but the example of sincerily to 
foreign or ancient artists of any kind; it illusi rated that sincerity with 
greater devotion than any preceding mode of design, and produced 
nothing which is in the slightest degree liJiO what had gone before it. 
Eiiv did the works and technical motives of the Brethren in any respect 
not controlled by this great rule of sincerity bear' the least resemblance 
to each other. The efEcct of Fre-Raphaelitism > on the practice of its 
professors was magical and revolutionary.” 

Such were the principles armed with which no less a 
person than Sir John MiUais — who but the other day died 
President of the Koyal Academy, and is universally acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest English painter of the Victorian Age 
-^first appeared in the artistic arena. In the same way Dante 
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Gabriel Eossetti, the world-reno'wiied painter-poet, was bold 
enough to present himself. Thus Millais’s fellow-martyr, Mr- 
Holman Hunt, was fain to come forth. Under the banner of 
Pre-Kaphaelitism Millais painted “ A Huguenot,” “ Ophelia,” 
“ The Order of Eelease,” and “ The Proscribed Eoyalist” As 
the author of these splendid achievements the P.E.A. to be 
was, in 1853, elected an AE.A. The list of Mr. Hunt’s works 
is a record of primitive Pre-Eaphaelitism but slightly modified 
by a larger experience. In Eossetti’s “ Ecce Ancilla Domini ! ” 
which is now in the National Gallery, and half a dozen 
more fine things, is evidence of how strongly as well as 
stringently he adhered to those much misunderstood prin- 
ciples which another of the Brotherhood has set forth in the 
above-quoted terms. 

In a few years, of course, the stringency of the painters’ en- 
thusiasm being relaxed, and theirviews growing 
larger and wider— their public, too, having now 
been partly educated by them — such works 
as “The Yale of Best,” “The Parable of the Sweeper,” " Stella ” 
and “Vanessa,” "Chill October,” “Mr. Hook,” and a sooro 
more equally fine subject pictures, landscapes, and portraits 
came from Millais’s easel Of these it is right to say that 
they arc, after all, os he was wont to declare on his own 
account, greatly due to Pre-Eaphaelitism “writ large,” and 
used with all the force and fire of the master’s stupendous 
powers. Mr. Hunt has not “ written himself” in so largo and 
splendid a fashion, but he is still a faithful and important 
prophet Nor were these Brethren the only two who, by 
pen and pencil, have been “ faithful foimd.” 

It is not desirable or, within the space hero available, 
possible to enumerate all the pictures of the category in 
question, which, according to the then new avatar, exorcised so 
prodi^ous an influence upon English art that to this day its 
effect is every year visible on the Academy walls. It is not 
to be thought that only to Millais, Rossetti, and Holman 
Hunt is due the creation of such qualities as the best modem 
English pictures excel in; for example, grasp of the sub- 
jects selected, which includes vigour and freshness in design, 
brilliance of illumination, splendour, wealth and harmony of 
colouring, style in drawing, research in matters of costume, 
and care in delineating whatever is drairable for delineation. 
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The noble works of Sir John Gilbert, Maclise, Hook, Dyce, 
John Phillip, J. F. Lewis, and others already named in this 
connection, attest that, within their time, our national school 
was already rich enough in these respects, although the 
number of men possessed of the qualities in question was 
comparatively limited, and even the best of them were not so 
thoroughgoing and enthusiastic as Millais, Eossetti, or Holman 
Hunt. It will bo remembered, too, that a leading canon of 
the Fre-Eaphaelite Brotherhood compelled its confessors to 
paint in the open air and as faithfully as they could; this, of 
course, ensured the extreme brilliancy of the local colours in 
their pictures, and consequent vividness in their coloration, 
or colour-schemes at large. Such qualities as these were not 
to bo secured without finish of the highest land and the 
almost complete evenness of the surfaces of the paintings. 
Lumps of opaque pigments, each casting its shadow and 
taking a sparkling lighl., obtained in pre-Pre-Raphaelite 
works, but would never do where choiceness, brilliance, and 
pure tints wore indispensable. 

While the then bettor-known inembers of the Brotherhood 
wore endurmg a ruthless persecution in public, and achieving 
largo measures of renown, Rossetti was taking his port in the 
strife, but in quite a dificrent manner, and, as suited his 
idiosyncrasy, addressing a small but choice and potent circle 
of men of light and movement. It was not, in fact, until his 
death many years after that the true position of the artist of 
“ The Beloved ” and “ Proserpine,” of " Dante’s Dream ” and a 
score more pictures of the highest art and rarest inspiration 
was manifest to “ the general,” and Rossetti’s imique honours 
as painter-poet and poet-pointer were acknowledged as they 
aro now. As ho was, to all intents and purposes, an ally of 
the Brotherhood, to thoir names must be added that of the 
masculine, original, and rosourcefiil Ford Madox Brown. 


In the history of classical scholarship in England the fore- 
most name in the latter part of the eighteenth ^ ^ 
century is that of Richard Person. Bom at ’ niumti 
East Ruston, near North Walsham, in Norfolk, 
he was sent to Eton by the liberality of the 
future founder of the Norrisian Professorship. Similarly a 
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subscription started by Sir George Baker, President of the 
College of Physicians, enabled him to enter 
Greek Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1778. He won 

SCllOlSLrSi ttC. * . AN • k- n Ti 11 

ForsDn, 1769 - 1808 . the Craven in 1781, was elected to a Ueilow- 
ship in the following year, and held it for 
ten years, vacating it in 1792, solely on the ground of his 
resolve to remain a layman. His friends once more raised 
a fund in his honour, and the loss of his Fellow.ship was 
thus made good by an income of £100 per annum. In 
the same year he was unanimously elected Professor of 
Greek, the annual stipend being at that time only £40. In 
1806 he was appointed librarian of the London Institution, 
and in 1808 he died. 

Person’s literary activity was mainly limited to the twenty 
years between 1782 and 1803. The former is the date of his 
reviews of certain editions of jEschylus and Aristophanes ; 
the latter, that of his restoration of the Greek inscription on 
the Eosetta Stone. In his first important work, the " Letters 
to Travis ” (1788-9), he conclusively proved the spuriousness 
of the text on the three heavenly witnesses (I. St. .lohn, v 7), 
thus upholding an opinion which had recently been expressed 
by Gibbon, and had also been maintained by all the best 
critics from Erasmus to Bentley. In 1790 appeared his 
preface and notes to a new edition of Toup’s “ Emendations 
on Suidas.” In 1795 the Foulis Press at Glasgow produced 
a folio edition of jEschylus with many corrections, which 
were really due to Person, though tho book saw the light 
without his name and even without his knowledge. Twelve 
years had passed since the syndics of the Cambridge Press 
had invited Person to edit jEschylus, and when he offered to 
visit Florence with a view to collating the Laurentian MS 
the offer was rejected. Dr. Torkington, Master of Clare and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, speaking strongly against 
it, and asking “ why Mr. Person could not culluct his manu- 
scripts at home ” ? * The syndics had also insisted on an exact 
reprint of Stanley’s comipt text, and Person, not unnaturally, 
declined the task. In 1797 his edition of the “ Hecuba ” 
of Euripides was published, to bo soon followed by the 
“Orestes” (1798), "Phoenissse” (1799), and “Medea” (1801), 

* Kidd’s “Tracts,'’ p. 3c«vi; and F. Korgate in Ath-iitfnm, May 0, ISftfi, 

p. 621. 
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the last alone bearing his name on the title-page. In the 
first edition of the “ Hecuba ” certain points of Greek metre 
were settled in a sense that was inconsistent with the opinions 
propounded by Hermann in a youthful work published in 
the previous year; Hermann retorted with a "Hecuba” of 
his own in 1800, and was finally answered in Person’s second 
edition (1802). The famous supplement to the preface is 
justly regarded as his finest piece of criticism ; he here sets 
forth and elucidates certain rules of iambic and trochaic 
verse, and lays down the law determining the length of the 
fourth syllable from the end of thenonnal iambic line, tacitly 
correcting the errors of Hermann, but never mentioning his 
name, though ho had named hinx five times over in a cele- 
brated note on the “Medea” (1. 675). It is interesting to 
add that, in 1810, Hermann did honour to the memory of 
Person in the most generous terms, describing him as vi/r 
magnw acnvi-iilaiq-iu doctrinoi.* A. transcript of an im- 
portant MS of the lexicographer Photius, in the library of 
Trinity Gollego, which cost Person the labour of at least ton 
months, was destroyed by fire in 17.96; it was transcribed 
afresh by Person, and publi,shed by llobroe in 1822, fourteen 
years after Porson’s death. His transcript of the “ Medea ” 
is still to bo seen in the library of his college — a work so 
marvellous in its calligraphy that it was made the model for 
tho Greek typo which was cut under his direction and bore 
his name, though it was never used during his life.t 

Porson’s services to scholarship wore mainly in the deport- 
ment of textual criticism. Ho advanced the study of Attic 
Greek in particular, by elucidating many points of idiom and 
usage, by establishing tho laws of tragic metre, and by the 
emendation of texts. His emendations were the fruit of an 
innate acumen exercised on an extraordinarily wide range of 
reading, and aided by tho resources of a marvellous memory. 
Had it not boon for the deplorable dipsomania which cer- 
tainly wasted his time and probably shortened his life, he 
might have accomplished much more. He might have not 
only completed his Euripides, but also achieved that 
edition of Aristophanes for which a publisher vainly 
offered him £3,000 in 1802 ; he might also have left behind 

* ‘‘ Blementa Dootrioie ed. 1817, p. xUi. . 

t Worisworth’R “Soh-olw Aoaciemiow,” p. 3i)2. 
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him a monumental work on Athenseus. The moral (quality 
in which he was most conspicuous was his honesty — ^honesty 
in the sacrifice of his Fellowship to his conscience ; honesty 
as a critic as well as a man. As a critic he was wont to say ; 
“ Whatever you q[uote or collate, do it fairly and accurately.’’ 
It was said of him in his lifetime by Dr. Parr, “ He is not 
only a matchless scholar, but an honest, a very honest man ” ; 
while after his death it was confidently afiirmed by Bishop 
Turton, that '"he had no superior in the most pure and 
inflexible love of truth.” Of himself he modestly con- 
fessed, “ I am quite satisfied if, three hundred years hence, 
it shall be said that one Person lived towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, who did a good deal for the text of 
Euripides.” Person counted Heyne, Ruhnken, and Villoison 
among his correspondents ; Thomas Kidd, Martin Davy, 
Horne Tooke, and Charles Burney among his friends. The 
last was one of the trustees of the fund founded in his 
honour, and it is to this fund that we owe the execution of 
his bust by Chantrey, the engraving of the portrait painted by 
Hoppner, and the establishment of the Porson Prize and 
Porson Scholarship in his own university. Nor are these his 
only memorials. For Cambridge and for England he be- 
came in a large measure the creator of that ideal of finished 
and exact verbal scholarship which prevailed for more than 
fifty years after his death, and is not unworthy of recognition for 
its disciplinary and educational value even in the present day.* 
Among the contemporaries of Porson we must mention 
Thomas Twining of Sidney, the translator of 
Aristotle’s “Poetics” (1789), and Samuel 
Parr, of Emmanuel and St. John’s. Parr 
added to the reputation which he affected as a conversationalist 
a certain degree of real distinction as a writer of Latin prose, 
whether in the form of stately epitaphs (modelled mainly on 
Morcellus), or in the Ciceronian periods of his famous preface 
to Bellenden (1787). It was by a sedulous reading of this 
preface that facility in Latin prose was sometimes acquired at 
Cambridge in the age immediately succeeding the death of its 
author, f A minor light of the day was Gilbert Wakefield, 

* Jebb, “Porson,” in *‘Diot. of National Biography,” xlvi lR3r/. 

t Pryme’s “ Reminiscenoes,” p. ISfi j iiuoted by Wordsworth. “ Soholro 
Academiofe,” p. 100, 
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the author of a hasty diatribe, prompted by the omission of 
Wakefield’s name in Person’s “Hecuba.” 

Person “had forborne to mention him 
kindness,” and, on the eve of the publication of the diatribe, 
had good-naturedly proposed as a toast, “ My friend, Gilbert 
Walsefield,” adding the apposite quotation, “What’s Hecuba 
to him, or he to Hecuba?” Wakefield’s best work was 
his Lucretius (1796-7), and even this was disfigured by his 
rage for needless conjecture, and by his intemperate railing 
at the eminent French scholar, Lambinus.* In 1799 his 
treasonable expression of a hope that France would invade 
and conquer England compelled the Ministry to prosecute 
him. He was consequently imprisoned for two years (1799- 
1801) in Dorchester gaol ; during his imprisonment he con- 
tinued to correspond with Fox on points of scholarship, and 
shortly after his release he died. Both as a politician and 
as a scholar he was wanting in judgment and self-control. 

Peter Elmsley, who was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, was one of the first to recognise, 1773 - 1 B 25 

in the Edinhwrgh Rtview, the great value 
of Porson’s “Hecuba”; and he enjoyed the esteem of that 
gi-eat scholar until the latter “ found him too rea<ly to moke 
use of other men’s emendations without acknowledgement.” f 
After staying for some years in Edinburgh, he went abroad 
to collate MSS in Italy from 1816 to 1820, returning to 
spend the last five years of his life as Professor of Ancient 
History at Oxford. He edited the “ Achamians ” of Aris- 
tophanes, and several plays of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Ho was the first to point out the importance of the 
Laurontian MS of Sophocles; that of ..Eschylus was first 
appreciated at its proper value by a theological opponent of 
Person, Thomas Burgess (1766-1837), Bishop of Salisbury. 

The year of the death of Elmsley was also that of the 
death of Peter Paul Dobroe, Follow of Trinity, 

Cambridgo, who died at the oarly age ot 
forty-threo. As a native of Guernsey he had a perfect 
mastery of French, which made him most acceptable abroad. 
He travelled in Spain ; visited France in 1814, when he 
was amoilg the first to recognise the importance of the 

^ For au estimate, m Muijxo’s ed. of Lucretius, i, ,p. IIK 

+ Watsou’s Life of Porson,” p. 810. 
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Paris MS of Ueinoslhenes * ; in the following year he was 
a welcjome guest at the Duteh University of Leyden-f He 
was a devoted admirer of Porson, and edited his ‘'Aristo- 
phanica’* in 1820 and his “ Photins ” in 1822. His own 
studies as a textual critic were mainly devoted to Greek 
prose, especially to the Attic Orators. He was Professor 
of Greek from 1823 to 1825. His “Adversaria” were pub- 
lished in 1831-3 by his successor, Scholefield. 

The Porsonian tradition was no less ably maintained at 
Cambridge by Porson’s immediate successor, 

Trinity, after- 

wards Bishop of Gloucester, the biographer 
of Bentley, and editor of the “ Alcestis,” “ Hippolytus,” and 
both the “ Iphigenias ” of Euripides ; and also by another 
Fellow of Trinity, Charles James Blomfield, who published 
valuable notes and glossaries to five of the plays of .Eschylus, 
and was afterwards Bishop of London from 1828 to 185(). 
His able brother, Edward Valentine Blomfield (1788-1816;, 
of Gonville and Cains, and Fellow of Emmanuel, the author 
of a Greek ode “In Desiderium Porsoni” (1809), showed 
the highest promise as a Greek scholar. He translated 
Matthice’s “ Greek Grammar,” and was ombarking on the 
preparation of a comprehensive Greek and English Lexicon, 
when his life was cut short at the early age of twenty-eight. 
A far longer life was allotted to another able grammarian, 
who was born only six years later than the birth, and died 
nearly seventy years after the death, of E. V. Blomfield, 
and proved himself a worthy countryma]i of 
veitch. 1794-1886. — WiUiaui Veitch, of Edinburgh, 

whose “Greek Verbs, Irregular and Uefectivo” was first 
published in 1848, and has long been recognised as a stan- 
dard authority on the subject. The task of editing 
^schylus for the, Cambridge Press, declined by Porson 
in 1782, was accepted about fifteen years later by Samuel 
Butler, of Eugby and St. John’s, Cambridge, afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield, whose edition was published in 1809-16. 

* Dawes, “ Misc. Grit.” (ed. 2, Kidd), p. 221 ; quoted by Voemel, Dem. 
Cmt. p 223. 

+ Bake’s “Scholioa Hypomnemata,” II (1839), pp. iii-v, xiv. Dobre^’s 
friend, G^rge Burges (1786-1864), a far too eager omender of tragic texts, is 
briefly cliaraoterised. vS/V. pp viii-xii. For G-aisford’s visit rf. pp. v-viii. 
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Verbal scholarship was not Butler’s forte, but he devoted 
unsparing labour to the accomplishment of 
the work* His fame, however, must rest 
mainly on his great services to the cause of 
education as Headmaster of Shrewsbury for thirty-eight 
years, from 1798 to 1836. The same remark may be applied 
to his distinguished pupil and immediate successor, Benja- 
min Hall Kennedy, Fellow of St. John’s, a 
most able and vigorous teacher, who was ^ 

Headmaster for thirty years (1836-66), and 
ended his days as Professor of Greek at Cambridge. Besides 
several school-books, he edited the “Agamemnon” of 
..Kschylus, the “ fEdipus Tyrannus ” of Sophocles, and the 
whole of Virgil ; he also translated , the “ Birds ” of Aris- 
tophanes and the “ Theietetus ” of Plato. A volume of verse 
entitled “Between Whiles,” together with numerous con- 
tributions to the “Sabrime Corolla,” gave evidence of his 
remarkable mastery of classical composition. One of his 
many distinguished pupils. Bichard Shilleto, began at Bepton 
and completed at Shrewsbury, under Butlor 

1 xr j ,. 1 . • i. 1 . .. 1 j i.- SWlletO, UII9-1B76. 

and Kennedy, the training that placed him 

in the hont rank as a classical scholar at Cambridge. He 

will be best remembered as the editor of the Speech of 

Demosthenes, “De Falsa Legations of his long-promised 

edition of Thucydides, only the first two books saw the 

light. His acquaintance with the facts of the Greek language 

was unrivalled, and his skill as a teacher was widely 

appreciated at a time when private tuition in classics was 

more usual, and indeed more necessary, in Cambridge than 

it is now. Wider interests than those of pure scholarship 

are represented by the name of Joseph Williams Blakesley, 

of Bt. Paul’s School and Trinity, Cambridge, 

the editor of Herodotus (1854), and the 

writer of a Life of Aristotlo (1839). In 1872 he became 

Dean of Lincoln. William Hep^frorth Thompson, Master 

of Trinity from 1867, was a year or two 

yoimger than Blakesley and Shilleto, and 

was Kennedy’s predecessor as Professor of 

Gfreek In that position he was singularly successful as a 

• Mayor'ij “ History of St. John’s OoUoko,” pp. 908-933 ; aloo Bntler’B 
" life and Letters, ’ i, pp. 33, B8 ; U, p. 3C3. 
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lecturer on Euripides, Plato, and Aristotle ; but he unfortu- 
nately published little besides his excellent edition of Archer 
Butler’s “Lectures on the History of Greek Philosophy,” 
and his admirable commentaries on the “Gorgias” and 
“ Phsedrus ” of Plato. His dry humour is exemplified in 
many memorable sayings, but his sensitiveness and kindli- 
ness of feeling were certainly far greater than the world in 
general was aware; and one of his friends, the late Dean 
Merivale, was right in holding that too much had been 
made of “his pungent sayings, which acquired their fame 
as much from the prominence of his position as from their 
own saliency.”* The serene dignity of his noble presence 
still survives in the portrait by Herkomer in the hall of his 
college. When the Greek Professorship was vacated by 
Thompson in 1867, one of the foremost candidates for the 
office was Edward Meredith Cope, best known for his 
elaborate introduction to the “Khetoric” of Aristotle, the 
precursor of a comprehensive edition of that work (1877)^ 
published posthumously together with a translation of the 
“Phsedo.” One of Thompson’s ablest contemporaries was 
John William Donaldson, author of the “ New 
Gratylus” and “ Varronianus,” and editor of 
Pindar. His name is also associated with the 
“ Theatre of the Greeks,” and with the completion of K. 0. 
Muller’s “ History of Greek Literature.” 

A strikingly original and independent type of scholarship 
was represented by Charles Badhani, in early 
Ba , 1884. ^ pupil of Pestalozzi and afterwards edu- 

cated at Eton, who entered Wadham College, Oxford, and, 
after spending seven years in Germany, France, and Italy, 
proved his affinity for the Cambridge school of scholarship by 
becoming a member of Peterhouse. He edited the “ Iphigenia 
in Tauris,” the “ Helena” and the “Ion” of Euripides, and the 
“Philebus,” the “Euthydemus” and “Laches,” and the 
“Symposium” of Plato. In 1867, at the age of fifty-four, he 
became Professor of Classics and Logic at Sydney, a position 
which he held with distinction until his death in 1884. 

A stiU greater variety of interests was exemplified by 
Frederick Apthorp Paley, of Shrewsbury and St. John’s. Be- 
sides being a keen botanist, he was an enthusiastic student 

* JoMLDial of Philology^ xv, 307. 
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of ecclesiastical architecture, and an active member of the 
Camden Society, which flourished at Cam- 
bridge between 1838 and 1843. He j oined the 
Church of Rome in 1846, retum.ed to Cam- 
bridge in 1860, and finally left it in 1874. His best work was 
his .^schylus, begun in 1844, and published, with Latin notes, 
in 1847-51 and English notes in 1850 and in several later 
editions. He also edited Euripides (1858-60), Hesiod 
(1861), Theocritus (1863), and the “lUad” (1867), besides 
several plays of Sophocles (1880). As he was u n f a mili a r 
with German, his scholarship owed little or nothing to 
foreign sources of erudition, and his learning, though not 
profound, was certainlj' wide, and distinctively his own. A 
certain facility of execution tempted him to undue rapidity 
of production, and there is little doubt that, had he written 
less, he would have enjoyed a more durable reputatiom Some 
of his best work is to be found in his prefaces. 

Pfdey, like other able scholars of his time in Cambridge, 
was prevented from even competing for honours in classics 
by his failure to obtain honours in mathematics. The same 
misfortune befell his accomplished schoolfellow, who was a 
member of the same college, Thomas Sanders 
Evans. His edition of the “First Epistle to 
the Corinthians ” (1881) won him the recog- 
nition of an honorary degree at Edinburgh ; and, after his 
death, a volume of “ Latin and Greek Verse “ was published 
“ as a memorial of an original and highly gifted man, con- 
sidered by many to have few rivals in his special department 
of scholarship.” 

A scholar of similar but more varied gifts, and sprung 
from the same school, was William George 
Clark, Fellow of Trinity, who from 1857 to 
1869 adorned the office of Public Orator at 
Cambridge. He visited Spain, Italy, Greece, and Poland, 
and, among other works of travel, published his “Pelo- 
poimesus” in 1858, the results of his Greek tour in the 
company of Thompson. In 1860 he designed a critical 
edition of Shakespeare, which, with the aid of an able 
colleague, was happily brought to a successful conclusion in 
1866. Earlier in his career he had also formed the plan of 
editing Aristophanes, an author for whose interpretation 
tr — voi. vx 
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much had been done by T, Mitchell, Fellow of Sidney, in his 
translations of 1820-3, and his editions of several plays in 
1836-9 ; while John Hookbam Frere (1769-1846), Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius, had produced at Malta a remarkably 
fine rendering of five of the plays between 1830 and 1840. 
On the completion of the Cambridge Shakespeare, Clark 
spent part of 1867 in examining the MSS of Aristophanes 
at Ravenna and elsewhere, and began preparing a com- 
mentary on the “ Achamians,” which he was unfortunately 
compelled by failing health to leave unfinished. Munro, his 
friend for nearly forty years, thought that " his was the most 
accomplished and versatile mind he had ever encountered.” 
His work was marked by a “ surprising tact and readiness,” a 
“ consummate ease and mastery.” “ As a charming companion 
and brilliant, yet gentle, talker, he had no superior ” ; and the 
late Lord Clarendon, who had spent his life in the choicest 
social circles at home and abroad, declared that Clark was the 
most agreeable man in society he had ever met.* 

The year of Clark’s birth was also that of the birth of 
Churchill Sabington, Fellow of St. John's, and 
chwcuu Disney Professor of Archceology from 1865 to 
uzi^a' 1880, who produced the eMtio priweps of 
four of the speeches of Hyperides, which had 
been recovered from the tombs of Egypt, beginning with the 
“Speech against Demosthenes ” in 1851, and ending with the 
“ Funeral Oration ” in 1858. Hubert Ashton Holden, Fellow 
of Trinity, and Headmaster of Ipswich School 
1883, was bom a year later than 
Clark and Babington. He was widely known 
for his “ Foliorum Silvula,” a collection of Engliab poetry for 
translation into Greek and Latin, and also for the versions of 
the same by various scholars published in his “ Folia Silvulse.” 
He edited a text of Aristophanes, with an onomasticon, besides 
many elaborately annotated editions of classical authors, in- 
cluding the Seventh Book of Thucydides, the “ Cyropsedeia,” 
the “ Hieron,” and the “ CEconomicus ” of Xenophon, eight of 
Plutarch’s “ Lives,” and the “ Pro Plancio,” “ Pro Sestio,” and 
“De Officiis” of Cicero. 

Among the representatives of scholarship at Oxford during 
this penod, the first place in order of time belongs to 

* Ji)V,'inal of Philology^ viii, 173-6, 
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Thomas Tyrwhitt, the editor of Aristotle’s “ Poetics " (1794 : 
VoL V, p. 69). The next to be named is the Nestor 
of his University, Martin Joseph Boiith, 
who died in the hundredth year of his age. 

He edited the “ Euthydemus ” and “ Gorgias ” 
of Plato in 1784, published in 1832 the 
“Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula,” and lived to pro- 
duce the fifth volume of his “Reliquiae Sacrae” in 1848. 
In the previous year, when asked, at the age of ninety- 
two, whether in the course of a long and thoughtful 
life he had had occasion to experience the special value 
of some one axiom or precept, after some reflexion, he 
brightened up and said, “ I think, sir, since you care for the 
advice ol on old man, sir, you will find it a very good prac- 
tice alviaya to verify yov/r references.”* Though without 
originality of genius or power of imagination, “his marvel- 
lous memory, his quick perception, his tenacity of purpose, 
his indomitable industry and calm judgment — these stood to 
him in the place of genius.’’t 

The editorifil labours of Elinsley (already mentioned in 
connexion with Porson), and of William Linwood (1816-78) 
were limited to the Greek drama. A far wider field was 
covered by Thomas Gaisford, Dean of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor of Greek, who, ®®^*“**’ 
after examining a large number of classical MSS in the 
libraries of Europe, edited, among many other works, the 
“ PoeUe Grseci Minores ’’ (1814-20), Herodotus (1824), and 
Stobreus (1S22 and 1850), as well as the great lexicons of 
Suidas (1 834) and the “ Etymologicum Magnum” (1848). 
As the editor of the metrical writer Hephiestion (1810), he 
is praised by Hermann as dignus gwi multa own lavde 
commemoretwr. Robert Scott, Master of Bal- 
liol, and afterwords Dean of Rochester, has 
a pennanent place in the history of scholar- 
ship in England as the joint editor of a monumental 
lexicon of the Greek language (first published in 1843). 
As Master ho was succeeded in 1870 by Benjamin Jowett, 
who had already succeeded Gaisford as Professor of Greek in 
1855. Jowett’s translations of Plato (1871), Thvioydides 
(1881), and the “Politics” of Aristotle (1885), are master- 
• Barton’s “Twelve Good Men,” i, 73. t Hid., p. 109. 

U 2 
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pieces of English, which have cxtenrlod a knowledge of Greek 
literature among many who are unfamiliar with Greek. His 
Plato was welcomed with enthusiasm by no less a judge of 
good English than John Bright His contemporary, Mark 
Pattison, rector of Lincoln, was deeply read in the history 
of scholarship, especially that of the late Benaissance, as is 
proved in part by his “Life of Casaubon” (1875), and his 
“Essays on Scaliger" (reprinted 1889). Henry William 
Chandler, Fellow of Pembroke, produced 
in 1862 a standard work on “ Greek 
Accents.” As Professor of Moral Philosophy 
he gave lectures on Aristotle which were highly appreciated. 
He had a remarkable knowledge of bibliography, in par- 
ticular that of the “Ethics,” and his extensive colleotion of 
Aristotelian literature has happily found a permanent home 
in the library of his own college. 

In Latin scholarship the first name in order of time is 
that of John Martyn, Professor of Botany at 
Mu^***^*' Cambridge, whose useful work on the 
HBnSi^x 79 B-M 76 . “BucoUcs” and “Georgies” of Virgil began 
to appear in 1741, and passed through 
several editions in the next generation. The enduring in- 
fluence of Bentley is apparent in the “ Horatius Restitutus ’’ 
of James Tate, of Richmond, in whose edition (1832, 
1837) the works of the poet are printed in chronological 
order according to Bentley’s views. The “.<®neid” was 
the theme of the unwearied labours of James Henry, 
the Dublin physician who began to study Virgil seriously 
when over forty years of age, and published in 1853 his 
“Notes of a Twelve Years’ Voyage of Discovery in the 
First Six Books of the jEneis.” His larger work, the 
" iEneidea,” founded on a personal knowledge of all the beat 
MSS and editions of the poet, and containing many origi- 
nal and valuable contributions to the interpretation of the 
text, was printed in four volumes in 1878-89. 

Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro, educated at Shrewsbury, 
Trinity, and first Professor of Latiii 
m the TTniversity of Cambridge, produced 
in 1864 his masterly edition of Lucretius. His other works 
include an edition of the “Jltna” of an unknown poet 
(1867), a revised text of Horace, with iUustratious from 
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ancient gems, selected by the learned archaeologist, C. W. 
King (1869), and, lastly, his ‘‘ Criticisms and Elucidations of 
Catullus.” He was hardly less masterly as a Greek critic ; 
as early as 1855 he was the first to maintain the Eudemian 
origin of the fifth book of the “Ethics,” and towards the 
close of his life he paid special attention to the text of 
Euripides. His translations into Greek and Latin verse are 
held in high repute ; though not, like Kennedy, “ an original 
Latin poet,” * he won the admiration of another master of 
the craft by his vigorous version of Gray’s “Elegy ” : qui stant 
quasi mavmore versus et similes solido structis adamcmte 
coliimnis. t John Conington, educated at Rugby, became, in 
1854), the first Oxford Professor of Latin, 
edited Virgil (1863-71) and Persius (ed. Oonington, 
Nettleship, 18'72), and translated into Eng- seuar, isss-isM. 
lish the whole of Horace and the “^'Eneid,” 
besides completing Worsley’s rendering of the “Iliad,” 
and editing, in the early part of his career, the “Aga- 
memnon” (1848) and " ChoephorcB ” (1857) of j.Eschylus. 
William Young Sellar, Fellow of BaUiol, born in the 
same year as Oonington, was Professor of Humanity at 
Edinburgh from 1 863 to his death. In the former year he 
produced his “ Roman Poets of the Republic," a masterpiece 
of literary criticism, not unworthily followed by his valuable 
works on Virgil (1877) and on “Horace and the Elegiac 
Poets” (1892). Conington’s edition of the “JLneid” was 
completed by his successor in the Chair of Latin, Henry 
Nettleship, Avho was mainly responsible for 
the second half of the work. In 1875 
Nettleship embarked on the preparation of 
a great Latin dictionary, but was prevented from completing 
more than a tenth part, published in 1889 under the title of 
“ Contributions to Latin Lexicography.” Much of his time 
was devoted to the study of the aneient Latin grammarians, 
and one of his latest tasks was the revision of the edition 
of Nonius, left unfinished by his friend and former pupil, 
J. H. Onions (1852-89). Many of Nettleship’s most valuable 
papers have been collected in two volumes, entitled, “ Lectures 
and Essays” (1885 and 1895). 

* Thompson in Journal of PhUolof/y^ xiv, 109. 

t T. S. Evans, ibid., v, $07-8. 
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Tiln firlish scholars in general may he said to have paid 
more attention to Greek than to Latin^ and to verso than to 
prose. Among commentaries on Latin prose authors there 
are few that call for mention besides the edition of Cicero s 
“Pro Cluentio,’* by William Ramsay, formerly Professor of 
Humanity at Glasgow, editor of the “Mostel- 
of Plautus, and author of an excellent 
“Manual of Roman Antiquities”; and the 
series of editions of Cicero’s philosophical works published 
between 1836 and 1856 by Henry Ellis Allen (“Henricus 
Alanus”). The only other editions of prose authors that need 
here he noticed are by editors whose main reputation rests on ' 
their work as historians, Cicero’s “Speeches” and Cuesar’s 
“Gallic War” having been edited by Long, Sallust by 
Merivale, and the first book of Livy by Seeley. 

In Ancient History our earliest and most notable name 
in this period is that of Edward Gibbon 
Histotiana of (Vol. V,, p. 448). A friend of Gibbon, 
William Mitford, wrote a “ History of Greece,” 
in which the author allowed himself to be 
unduly biassed by a dislike of democracy in general. The 
publication of tbia work extended over more than thirty 
years, from 1784 to 1818. Though written in a spirited 
and lively style, it was destined to be super- 
mtsfoid, 17M-UZ7. seded by the works of George Grote and 
Tbiriwau, 1797 - 18 ^ Connop Thirlwall. Both of these great 
historians of Greece were educated at the 
same school (Charterhouse), both attained the ago of seventy- 
seven, and both are buried in Westminster Abbey. 'Thirl- 
wall. Fellow of Trinity, and afterwards Bishop of St David’s 
(1840-74), produced his first volume in 1835 and his last in 
1844. Grote, who had planned and begun his history as 
early as 1823, published his first volume in 1846, and his 
last ten years afterwards. His history was followed by a 
great work in three volumes on “Plato” (1865), and lUX 
unfinished work on “Aristotle” (1871). As a historian, 
Thirlwall is undoubtedly a sounder scholar and a bettor 
writer than Grote ; he has also a more judicial temper and 
a finer sense of proportion. Grote, on the other hand, is 
obviously iuspired with all the zeal of a partisan in his 
devotion not merely to Athenian democracy, hut even to 
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the Athenian demagogue ; yet, as an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interpreter of the ancient historians of Greece, he 
has great merits, while his judgment on the political and 
economic condition of Athens derives fresh weight from 
his experience as a banker and as a member of the first 
Keform Parliament down to the year 1841. William Mure, 
who, lilce Grote, was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and, unlike Grote, actually visited cSJtoi,” 78 i-i 8 M. 
Greece, published in 1850-7 five volumes 
of a “ Critical History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece,” a work which is still useful in relation to Xeno- 
phon in particular. Modern historians of Greece and Rome 
alike are deeply indebted to the chronological researches 
of that most methodical scholar, Henry Pynes Clinton, 
whose "Fasti Hellenici” were published in 1824-32, to 
be followed by his “Fasti Romani” in 1845-50. Thomas 
Arnold, Headmaster of Rugby and Professor of History at 
Oxford, besides producing hk memorable edition of Thucy- 
dides (1830-5), left behind him a splendid fragment of a 
“ History of Rome ” (1838-43), closing with the end of 
the Second Punic War. In Arnold’s history the in- 
fiuence of Niebuhr is apparent. The historical structure 
raised by Niebuhr’s genius was attacked by an accomplished 
English statesman. Sir George Comewall Lewis, who, besides 
translating Boeckh’s “Public Economy of 
Athens,” editing Babrius, and writing on cwmew^Lewte. 
the “Astronpmy of the Ancients,” produced uoe-wes. 
in 1855 his “Inquiry into the Credibility of 
Early Roman History.” George Long, of Trinity, Cambridge 
(who won the Craven with Macaulay and Malden, and was 
elected Fellow over the heads of both), after holding 
Professorships in Yirginia and in London, and contri- 
buting to Smith’s Dictionaries many articles on Ancient 
Geography and Roman Law, produced translations of Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus, and illustrated the Civil Wars 
of Rome in an annotated rendering of select "Lives from 
Plutarch.” But his best work was undoubtedly his “ History 
of the Decline of the Roman Republic ” (1864-74), the value 
of which is enhanced by the care bestowed on setting forth 
the evidence of the ancient authorities. Charles Merivale, 
of Harrow and St. John’s, Cambridge, appointed Dean of 
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Ely in 1869, produced in the seclusion of a college living 
his able “ Histoi*y of the Romans under 
“aSi'im-MBs?*' Empire” (1850-62), closing at the point 
where the narrative of his great pre- 
decessor, Gibbon, begins. The comparative method was 
successfully applied to the study of early institutions by 
Henry James Sumner Maine, of Pembroke College, Professor 
of Civil Law at Cambridge (1847-64), who, after seven 
years of noble work as legal member of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, became Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford 
(1870-78), and was Master of Trinity Hall from the end of 
1877 to his death. His best known books are “Ancieirt 
Law” (1861), “Village Communities” (1871), and “Dis- 
sertations on Early Law and Custom” (1883). Other work 
on the constitution of primitive society will bo dealt with 
in the section of the next chapter devoted to Philosophy. 
There are few departments of classical research in which 
the reputation won by Englishmen has been 
Topograptiy: higher than in the field of classical topo- 
graphy and the archteological studies 
coimected therewith. The foundation of tho 
Dilettanti Society at the close of 1733 (Vol. V., p. 271) led 
to the production of a splendid series .of works on Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, including Stuart and Rovett’s 
“Antiquities of Athens” (1762-1816), Richard Chandler’s 
“Travels” (1775-6) and “ Insoriptiones Antiquu)” (1774), 
Sir William Gell’s “Rome and its Vicinity” (1846), Penrose’s 
“Principles of Athenian Architecture” (1851, 1889), and 
Cockerell’s “Temples of JEgina and Bassic” (1860). ’ITio 
same Society has also promoted excavations conducted by 
Richard Popplewell PuUan at Teos and Priono and also in 
the Troad (1862-70). Edmund Chishull’s “ Travels in Turkey ” 
(1698-1702) wore not published until 1747. Robert Wood, 
a member of the Dilettanti Society, travelled in Greece and 
Palestine in 1751 and published his works on Palmyra 
and Baalbec in 1753 and 1757' respectively. Tho ruins 
of Psestum were visited and described by Major in 1768 
and Swinburne in 1779. The sculptures of the Parthenon, 
removed to England by the Earl of Elgin in 1801-8, wore 
purchased by the Government for £35,000 and placed in tho 
British Museum in 1816 (p. 288). The accomplished traveller. 
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Edward Eodwell, spent the greater pai't of his life in 
Greece and Italy; 'his “Tour in Greece” 

(with a volume of “ Views ”) appeared in 

181 9, his “ Cyclopean Bemains ” in 1 834 The 

foremost of Greek topographers was William Martin Leake, 

the author of “ Besearchos in Greece ” (1812), 

“ The Topography of Athens” (1821), “Travels 
in Northern Greece” (1835), “The Morea” (1830), “Pelopon- 
nesiaca” (1846), and “Numismata Helleniea.” His library 
jmd his collection of coins now belong to the University 
of Cambridge. Sir Charles Fellows became famous os the 
explorer of Lycia and the discoverer of the 
Xanthian marbles (1840), and his example 
was followed, with no small success, by Spratt and Forbes, 
who visited Lycia in 1842. The former of these published 
in 1865 the “Travels and Besearches in Crete,” which ho 
had undertaken in 1 85 1-3. Cyrene was successfully explored 
by B. Murdoch Smith and E. A. Porcher in 1860-1, and 
the necropolis of Camoiros in Bhodos was excavated by 
Sabsittium and Biliotti in 1858 and 1865, to the great advan- 
tage of the collection of Greek vases in the British Museum. 
Among the miuiy public services of Sir Austen Henry Layard 
was his exploration of Nineveh (1845). The 
latest name of note is that of Sir Charles 
Newton, tho discoverer ot the mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus (1857). During tho latter part of the present 
century Greek archieological studies have been fostered 
in England by tho foundation of tho Society 
for tho Promotion of Hellenic Studios (1879) 
and by tho institution of tho British School 
of Archaeology at Athens (1886). 

Tho study of classical archtcology and topography was 
happily united with that of the criticism of 
the Greek Testament in tho person of Teatament. 

Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, who edited 
Theocritus (1844) and wrote on the graffiti of Pompeii, and 
also on Athens and Attica and the “ Topography of Greece,” 
divining in the course of this last work the long-lost site 
of the oracle of Dodona In 1856 he published a com- 
mentary on the Greek Testament, rich in citations from 
patristic literature. Fuller reference is made to the German 
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commentators in the edition of Henry Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury. Several of the Pauline Epistles in particular were 
admirably edited by Joseph Barber Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham, who was also the editor of Clement of Eome, and 
Ignatius and Polycarp. In connexion with textual criticism 
must be mentioned, besides the names of Tregelles (d. 1870), 
Scrivener, and Hort (d. 1892), the Revision by the joint 
labours of English and American scholars of the Author- 
ised Version of the New Testament, a work which occupied 
ten and a half years, from June, 1870, to November, 1880. 

In the study of Hebrew almost the only notable names 
of Cambridge scholars in the present century 
have been those of Samuel Lee (1783-1852), 
Professor of Hebrew and Arabic at Cambridge; W. H. 
Mill, his successor in the Chair of Hebrew, who died in 1853, 
and was better known as a learned theologian and scholar; 
and Frederic Field (1801-85), honorary Fellow of Trinity, 
whose edition of Origen’s ‘‘Hexapla” placed him in the 
first rank of Hebrew and Syriac scholars. Meanwhile, at 
Oxford the chair of Hebrew was filled for fifty-four years 
by Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), who published a 
“ Commentary on the Minor Prophets ” and “ Lectures on 
the Prophet Daniel” (1862-4). The Revision of the 
Authorised Version of the Old Testament, the joint work 
of many competent Hebraists, begun in 1870, was not com- 
pleted until 1884, The Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment has met with a more favourable reception than that 
of the New, partly because it did not disturb the text of 
the original, partly because it was confined to the correction 
of errors without attempting a rigid uniformity of rendering. 

The study of Syriac was successfully pursued by William 
^ ^ Cureton (1808-64), of Christ Church, Ox- 

^ ford, Canon of Westminster, who published a 
Syriac MS of the “Epistles of St. Ignatius'* in 1845 and 
1849, the text of the Syriac version of the “Festal Letters of 
St. Athanasius,” and the remains of an ancient recension of 
the Syriac Gospels from a MS of the fifth century (1858); by 
Robert Payne Smith (1818-95), Dean of Canterbury, who, 
besides many other labours in the field of Oriental learning, 
began, in 1868, the publication of an important Syriac Lexi- 
con ; and by Robert Lubbock Bonsly (1831-93), Fellow of 
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Gonville and Caius Oollego, wlio was the first to publish, in 
1875, from an Amiens MS of the ninth century, the missing 
fragment of the Latin translation of the Fourth Book of Ezra, 
discovered by him in the previous year, and who spent part 
of the last year of his life in deciphering an important Syriac 
MS of the Gospels, discovered in 1892 in the Convent of St. 
Catharine, on Mount Sinai. 

Bensly’s discovery of the missing fragment of the Fourth 
Book of !i^ra was anticipated by John Palmer 
(1787-1840), Fellow df St. John’s, Professor of 
Arabic from 1804 to 1840, a master of many languages, who 
was so singularly reticent that it was said of him that he 
could be silent in more languages than any man in Europe. 
During his travels in Spain in 1826 he discovered the missing 
fragment in a Complutensian MS of the eighth century, but 
he buried all knowledge of this fact in his papers, and his 
discovery was not published until thirty-seven years after his 
death.’’^ The most eminent representatives of Arabic during 
the present century have been Edward William Jjane (1801- 
7G), the author of the groat Arabic Lexicon, and translator 
of the "Arabian Nights”; William Wright (1830-89), Follow 
of Queens’, Professor of Arabic in Cambridge from 1870 to 
1889, tho author of the best Arabic grammar now in ex- 
istence, and distinguished as a Syriac scholar; and Edward 
Henry Palmer (1840-82), Lord Almoner’s Header in Cam- 
bridge, a man of singular versatility, who showed the highest 
genius for tho acquisition of Oriental languages, travelled in 
tho “Desert of the Exodus” in 1868-9, produced, among 
imuiy other works, an excellent Arabic grammar (1874), and 
died in Arabia in tho service of his country dirring the re- 
bellion of Arab! in 1882. His successor in the readership, 
William Robertson Smith (1846-94), after studying physics 
with distinction, devoted himself to Oriental languages, and 
booame famous for his encyclopaedic learning. He was 
librarian of tho University of Cambridge, and afterwards 
Professor of Arabic. Thomas Chenery (1826-84), of Gonville 
and Caius College, Lord Almoner’s Reader at Oxford, was 
mainly an Arabic scholar, but he was also a good Hebraist, 
and wrote Hebrew with elegance. 

In Turkish one of the leading authoritihs in England was 
* J. S. 'Wood, Jvitriml n/ PMoluijy, yii (1B77), 264. 
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Sir James William Redhouse, the author of a grammar and 

dictionary of the Ottoman language, and 

TurMsli. 1 1 -ii 1 

other works, and the translator or a mystical 

Persian poet. It was Redhouse's pocket manual of Turkish 

conversation that was used by our officers during the Crimean 

War. To the distinguished diplomatist. Sir John Malcolm 

(1769-1833), we owe the “History of Persia,” which is still 

the standard work on the subject. The Persian language 

PersiaiL successfully studied by Sir William 

Ouseley and his younger brother. Sir Gore 
Ouseley (1770-1844). The former was the greater scholar, 
though less conspicuous in public hfe ; the latter, apart from 
his public distinctions, was author of “Lives of the Persian 
Poets.” The cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, 
-^syria, and Babylonia were deciphered by 
Sir Henry Creswicke Kawlinson (1810-95), 
and by Edward Hincks (1792-1888), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin.* Lastly, the Chair of Chinese was 
foimded at Oxford in 1876 ; while, at Cam- 
bridge, an honorary professorship of that language was held 
by the eminent diplomatist, Sir Thomas Francis Wade (1820- 
95), who presented to the University his valuable library of 
Chinese literature. 

The first Englishman who obtained any mastery of 
Sanskrit was Charles VKlkins (1749-1836). 
Begiiming his study of that language in 
India in 1778, under the encouragement of Warren Hastings, 
he translated the “Bhagavadgita" (1785) and the “Hitopadoga” 
(1787) ; he also produced a Sanskrit grammar (1808), and a 
work on "Sanskrit Radicals" (1815). Sir William Jones 
(1746-94), of University College, Oxford, the translator of 
the legal speeches of the Attic orator, Isebus, was first 
attracted to Sanskrit (in 1784) by its bearing on Indian law ; 
he soon detected its philological importance, pointing out in 
1786 its affinity with Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Celtic, and 
in 1789 its connexion with Zend. He translated KalidSiSa’s 
drama, “ Sakuntala,” and also the " Institutes ” of Manu ; his 
commentaries on Eastern poetry, and his history of Nadir 
Shah are still classical works. Bumouf and F. Schlegd both 

* “Boyal Irisli Academy,” vol. sad ,* W. G*. Vauat in *• Annual Beport of 
Royal Society of Litoiaturo,” 1867. 
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leamt their Sanskrit from an Indian civilian, AlaYtm t^ oT 
Hamilton, who was captured by Napoleon in 1802 and 
detained until 1807, and was thereby enabled to excite the 
first interest in the language in France and Germany. 
William Carey (1761-1834), the Baptist Missionary, pub- 
lished a Sanskrit grammar (1806), and edited and translated 
the “Ramayana” (1806-10); he also translated the Bible 
into Sanskrit, as well as into Bengali and Mahratti 
But the greatest of English Sanskritists was Hemy 
Thomas Colebrooke (1765-1837), whose "Essays on Sanskrit 
Literature,” published in a collected form in the year of 
his death, arc recognised as masterpieces of insight and 
research. He had previously produced elaborate trans- 
lations of the two standard Sanskrit treatises on the law 
of inheritance (1810), and also of certain mathematical and 
philosophical works (1817). Even more was done for the 
actual spread of the study by a man of less genius, Horace 
Hayman Wilson (1786-1860), the first Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford (1833), whoso dictionary (1819, 1832) made the further 
study of the language possible in Europe. B. H. Hodgson 
discovered the rernains of Northern Buddhist literature in 
Nepal; and J. Muir, the founder of the Sanskrit Chair in 
Edinburgh, was to the close of his life an enthusiastic 
student of the Veda; while R. C. Childers was the first to 
publish, in 1875, a dictionary of Pali, the sacred language of 
the Buddhists. The discovery of the affinity of Sanskrit with 
other languages led to the foundation of the Comparative 
Philology of the Indo-European languages, which has become 
a recognised branch of study in the universities of England 
The study of Anglo-Saxon received a new impulse m 
1772 by the publication of Lye and M anning ^ 
dictionary; 1823 is the date of Shaton ■*“**®^*»»“* 
Turner’s “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” described by Kemble 
as a “ learned and laborious work, yet, in all that relates to 
the lon^iage and poetry of our forefathers, often deficient, 
often mistaken.” Thorpe produced an edition of 
in 1832, the “ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica " in 1834, and “ An- 
cient Law” in 1840; while John Mitchell Kemble (1807-57), 
of Trinity, Cambridge, a friend and pupil of Jacob Grimm] 
edited Beowulf in 1833-7, and the “Codex Diplomaticus 
Jlvi Saxonioi” in six volumes in 1839-48, founding on this 
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great collection of charters his important “History of the 
Saxons in England” (1849). Edwin Guest, Master of Gon- 
ville and Caius from 1862 to 1880, was the author of a 
“History of English Ehythms” (ed. Skeat, 1882), and of 
“ Origines Celticse ” (ed. Stubbs, 1883) containing important 
papers on the An g lo-Saxon conquest. Among those who 
^d excellent work for the Philological Society, and the 
Early English Text Society (started in 1864), was Richard 
Morris, who, in his “Specimens of Early English” (1867), 
clearly made out the chief characteristics of the three main 
dialects of Middle English, the Northern, Midland, and 
Southern. Some of the most successful researches into 
pronunciation of English in bygone times were those of 
Alexander John Ellis (1814-90), of Trinity, Cambridge, 
whose “ Early English Pronunciation, with special reference 
to Chaucer and Shakespeare,” was published in several parts 
between 1869 and 1S75. Our list of Anglo-Saxon scholars 
may here close with the honoured name of Joseph Bosworth 
(1790-1876), a member of ihe same college, whose element- 
ary grammar appeared in 1823, and his larger diction- 
ary in 1838. He filled the Chair of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford 
from 1858 to 1876, and, by a gift dating from 1867, led to 
the foundation of the Elrington and Bosworth Professorship 
at Cambridge eleven years later.* 


In the early part of the century general philosophy is repre- 
sented on one side by the school of Common 
*'raao8oi^*' Sense (with Intuitionalist ethics), continuing 
Reid’s reaction against Hume, and on the 
other side by the Associationism of James Mill (with 
Utilitarian ethics), which is a return to the Eng li s h philo- 
Jamesiuu. sophical tradition. James Mill also worked 
out a scheme of political philosophy, dependent 
in a general way on Bentham’s principles, but derived also 
from the study of Hobbes. One of the most noticeable 

♦ The above outlmo of the history of English scholarship for the last 
century and a half does not pretend to be anything more than a brief retro- 
spect of the careers of its leading representatives in the past. We can 
hardly presume on the present occasion either to estimate the eminence or 
to forecast the fame of scholars who are, happily, still living. Ohm 7mnina- 
'bmtnr, mme mUllegMutur, 
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movements is a revival of logical studies, and in particular 
a renewed direction of thought to the logical consideration 
of scientific method. This movement culminated, near the 
middle of the century, in the “Logic” of John Stuart Mill 
the appearance of which makes the greatest epoch in the 
subject since Bacon. 

James Mill (1773—36) came at first under the influence 
of Dugald Stewart. Thus he had his thought directed to 
psychology. This psychological direction the FiO gl is b tradi- 
tion and the school of Reid have in common. The influence 
of Hartley, therefore, easily supervened upon that of Stewart ; ' 
and James Mill, after Thomas Brown, continued the develop- 
ment of modem Associationism. In 182D appeared his 
“ Analysis of tho Phenomena of the Human 
Mind.” Hero he consistently applies Hartley’s 
view, that all association is “association by 
contiguity,” to the analysis of complex intellectual and 
emotional states. The difference of Associationism, in this 
developed form, from the scholastic psychology revived by 
Reid, is that it seeks to explain tho phenomena of the mind 
by reducing thorn to cases of a single scientific principle, 
instead of being content to describe them as manifestations 
of so many “ faculties ” corresponding to the general names in 
ordinary use ; compound images, for example, being described 
as expressions of the imaginative faculty, acts of reasoning 
as expressions of tho faculty of judgment, and so forth. In 
philosophy proper, as distinguished from psychology, James 
Mill began to apply the principle of association to explain 
those beliefs which the Common Sense school regarded as 
“ necessary truths,” because incapable of resolution into any- 
thing simpler. These in his view, as developed by his son, 
became products of “ inseparable association.” Their forma- 
tion is explained by tho principle that some ideas are through 
frequency and strength of association so closely combined 
that they caimot be separated. Thus, although we cannot 
have one idea without the other, we can distinguish them in 
the co];nplex product, and, by assuming them as elements 
con explain the origin of that product. 

James Mill’s most celebrated contribution to political 
theory is the article on “Government” contributed to the 
fifth edition of the “ Encyclopsedia Britannica.” This was 
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reprinted with other articles in 1828, and was the object of 
Macaulay’s well-known attack. The “Fragment on Mackintosh” 
(1835) is a hostile criticism, of Sir James Mackintosh’s “Dis- 
sertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” and is at the 
same time a defence of utilitarian ethics. The political theory 
of the article on “Government” will be refex'red to again 
when we come to John Stuai‘t Mill. First, however, something 
must be said of the thinker who was the chief representative 
of the rival mode of philosophising. 

Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856) classed himself as of 
Hamuton ‘ Scottish school, but had also come under 
German influence, especially that of Kant. 
His essay on “The Philosophy of the Conditioned,” which 
was contributed to the Edinhwgh Bemew (1829) and is in 
form a criticism of Cousin, gave him at once a European 
reputation. His contributions to the Edinburgh Review 
were reprinted with large additions in the “Discussions on 
Philosophy” (1852). His well-known edition of Reid, with 
an unfinished series of dissertations on Reid’s philosophy? 
appeared in 1846; in 1854-5 he brought out nine volumes 
of a new edition of Stewart’s works. Four volumes of 
“ Lectures on Metaphysics and Jjogic” appeared posthumously 
(“Metaphysics,” 2 vols., 1858; “Logic,” 2 vols., 1860; edited 
by Mansel and Veitch). 

Hamilton was remarkable for his copious philosophical 
learning ; and many of his abundant ideas have been actively 
influential in the thought of the age. His most famous 
doctrines are those of “Consciousness” and of “the Con- 
ditioned.” The doctrine of Consciousness is the form he gives 
to Reid’s doctrine of Common Sense. The primary data of 
consciousness, when we have once arrived at them, are to be 
accepted as true. Among these primary data is belief in the 
existence ot an external world independent of consciousness. 
Hamilton accordinglj^ is a realist as against modern idealism. 
His metaphysical doctrine expresses itself in the “ philosophy 
of the Conditioned.” OF the “Unconditioned,” whether called 
the Infinite, which is the “ unconditionally unlimited,” or the 
Absolute, which is the “unconditionally limited,” we have 
no positive conception. We must speak of it, if at all, in 
negations. Between the two contradictory extremes we are 
unable to choose, though compelled to believe that one of 
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them is actual Thus all that we can, in the proper sense, 
be said to know lies in the intermediate region of the “ con- 
ditionally limited,” or the Conditioned. In both regions alike 
is manifested the law of the relativity of human knowledge. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-73), the eldest son of James 
Mill, was trained by his father in the principles 

„ , . 1-1 1 ^ • 1 • J.S.M1U. 

ot ms own philosophy ; this trammg being 
the last stage of an elaborate education carried on from the 
earliest possible period. He was thus introduced to the 
writings of Thomas Brown, of Hartley, and of Hobbes, as well 
as to those of the Common Sense school Later he came 
under the influence of Comte. Though he much resembles 
Hume in his general type of thinking, critics who have 
gone into the question are of opinion that he was very little 
influenced by Hume’s writings, and perhaps did not know 
some of his most striking philosophical work. 

Mill’s special greatness is in logic and in political philosophy. 
In logic he took up the philosophical problem 
of induction, where Bacon left it. He him- Log^of*B(^cB, 
self had been carefully trained by his father 
in the traditional Aristotelian logic. Archbishop Whately’s 
treatise (1826), which was an expression of the revived interest 
in logical studies, was the subject of an article by him in the 
Westinimter Beview (1828), where the germs of some of his 
later ideas have been detected. The most important part of 
Mill’s logical theory, however, is not in any new interpretation 
of formal logic, but in the reduction of scientific thought to 
definite rules. His immediate predecessors in this were 
Sir John Herschel (“Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy,” 1831), and WheweU (“History of the Inductive 
Sciences,” 1837; “Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 
1840). WheweU, in the “History,” provided MiU with much 
of his material So far as theory is concerned, it cannot be 
said that either Herschel or WheweU makes any very great 
step in the philosophical treatment of inductive logic. Both 
recognise the importance of Bacon’s view, that induction must 
be methodical, not “by simple enumeration.” Herschel illus- 
trates Bacon’s suggestions towards method from his own 
wide knowledge of actual science. WheweU in one point 
reaUy corrects Bacon and, by anticipation. Mill also, when he 
concedes a larger shore to hypothesis in scientific discovery- 

.V— Voi. VI. 
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Mill’s problBm, however, was not to point out the way to 
scientific discovery, but to give a statement of the forms of 
proof by which we may know when scientific laws have been 
rightly inferred. It was the strictly logical, not wliat is 
sometimes called the “ methodological,” problem. What was 
almost or altogether wanting in Bacon was a philosophical 
basis for scientific induction.* The philosophical basis was 
supplied by Mill. 

In this part of his work Mill’s precursors were Hume and 
Comte. By Hume, as has been said, he was probably little 
influenced ; but Hume had preceded him in the philosophical 
analysis of causation. Where Hume came short was in not syste- 
matically connecting this analysis with Bacon’s idea of methodi- 
cal induction as the means of establishing laws of nature. Hume 
was apparently most interested in applying his idea with a 
sceptical turn against the older notion of cause as an intel- 
Ugible relation understood prior to experience. Comte, like 
Bacon, falls short in philosophical analysis ; but he makes an 
advance on Hume by affirming more definitely that laws of 
nature, when we know all about them that we need to know 
scientifically, are simply statements of what uniformly occurs. 
The sceptical element in Hume’s view recedes into the back- 
ground, while its ‘‘positive” element is brought forward. 
Mill’s work was to connect the philosophical analysis of “ law ” 
and “ cause ” with that idea of induction as proceeding through 
successively higher stages of generality which is due to 
Bacon. Through the advance of positive science that had 
taken place in the interval he was able to formulate better 
than Bacon the canons of scientific inquiry, while deriving 
them, as Bacon did not, from a fundamental axiom — ^namely, 
the uniformity of nature, especially as expressed in the “ law 
of causation.” As to the grounds on which this axiom itself 
is to be aflSrmed when we go into philosophical inquiries 
beyond those that are specially logical, Mill’s view may 
or may not be accepted; but the necessity for such an 
axiom at the base of scientific induction is irrefragable. 

* Nothing can loe valuer than Bacon’s doctrine of “forms.” His prede- 
cessor Telesio comes nearer to an affirmation of the “ uniformity of nature.” 
See a passage quoted in Professor Fowler’s Introduction to the “Novum 
Orgamim,” 2nd edition, p. I)3 : “ Sensum videlicet nos, et naturain, aliud 
praeterea nihil sequuti sumus, quae, perpetuo- sibi ipsi ooncors, idem semper 
at, eodjem agit modo, atqne idem semper operatur.” 
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Mill’s work in the logic of scientitic inquiry into matter of 
fact is thus almost exactly comparable with Aristotle’s in 
formal logic. After two centuries or more of dialectical 
thought, Aristotle explicitly stated the law of contradiction, 
and made it implicitly the basis of the syllogism. By his 
successors this law, with its equivalents — the laws of identity ” 
and of "excluded middle” — was laid down for didactic purposes 
as the fundamental law of all consistent thinking. Similarlj^ 
after more than two centuries of systematic experimentalising. 
Mill stated the fundauiental axiom or postulate of scientitic 
logic in such a way that, by means of it, he was able to 
formulate and reduce to order the “ canons of induction ” 
corresponding to the methods of experimental inquiry 
actually used by men of science. 

Mill’s "System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive; 
Being a CJonnected View of the Principles 
of Evidence and the Methods of Scientitic 
Investigation,” appeared in 1843. From about this time may 
be dated his great influence on English thought. This in- 
fluence was exercised in many different departments of 
philosophy ; but the department in which, besides logic, Mill 
left most permanent effect, is political philosophy. The 
" Logic ” and the " Essay on Liberty” were those of his works 
which he himself expected to last longest. A summary of his 
general political thinking is to be found in Book VI. of the 
" Logic” itself. Here, with the aid of principles derived from 
Comte, he makes a distinct advance on the political doctrine 
of his father, to which we must now return. 

In one fundamental point he follows his father’s method. 
Both alike hold that politics, in the most 
general sense, is an "art.” As such it has 
a practical end. From a knowledge of the 
relations between social causes and effects, we have to discover 
the means of attaining the end. This is the proper place of 
theory. We are not to provide ourselves at starting with 
universal precepts, and deduce from these the particular 
precepts applicable to each case; as is implied in the doctrine 
of " natural rights.” In England, it may be noted, the books 
having most affinity with this last doctrine are Paine’s " Rights 
of Man” 0*791) and Godwin’s "Political Justice” (1794). 
Bentham (VoL V., p. 416) repudiated it; and it has not in 
V 2 
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the present century found expression in effective English 
thought. 

The point where J. S. Mill makes his great advance is 
in the method prescribed for deter mining those theoretical 
propositions on which politics as a practical art — so far as it is 
not purely empirical-^epends. James Mill employs what 
has been called by his son the “geometrical” method. He 
lays down certain psychological laws derived from experience 
of men as individuals, and from these deduces propositions 
about the conduct of men collectively which are held to be 
true for all political societies. These theoretical propositions 
being established, and the public good, defined in the utilitarian 
sense, being laid down as the end, it is then possible, he holds, 
to deduce the conditions of good government According to 
J. S. Mill, this method is too “ abstract” Even in Political 
Economy, which only informs us of certain “ tendencies ” that 
would be completely realised if men were moved by one class 
of motives and by no others, we have to employ a more 
complex kind of method than this “ geometrical ” procedure, 
viz. the “physical” or “concrete deductive” method, which 
takes account of varying conditions. And the science of 
society as a whole is too complex to admit of treatment even 
by this method. Here we have to use the “ inverse deductive ” 
or “ historical ” method. This consists in a double process by 
which empirical generalisations are first made inductively 
from the facts of history and then verified by deduction from 
known laws of human nature. It is derived from Comte, who 
had already put it forward as fundamental for his new science 
of “ Sociology.” 

The doctrine of natural rights had been formulated with a 
practical aim in the American Declaration of Independence 
(1776) and the French Declaration of the Eights of Man 
(1789). J ames Mill’s political doctrine had an important part 
in preparing for the Eefonn Bill (1832). , If there was to be 
good government, it was necessary, according to James MUl 
and the “philosophical Badicals,” that the interests of the 
rulers should be identical with those of the ruled. The only 
possible means of securing this was a wide extension of the 
suffrage, together with complete responsibility of representa- 
tives to constituents. J. S. Mill, taking it for granted that 
this aim, if it had not been completely attained, would be 
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attained sooner or later, went on to consider the means of 
preventing the democratic system, when fully established, 
from lapsing into a tyranny of the majority. In the essays 
on “Liberty” (1859) and on “Representative Government” 
(1861) the distinctive practical aim put forward is to secure, 
whether by constitutional safeguards or by the education of 
opinion, a sphere of personal freedom marked off from the 
sphere within which political or social regulation is necessarily 
supreme. At the outset no “ abstract right ” of the individual 
to freedom of thought or speech is affirmed; the argument 
is, in accordance with Milfs genei'al principles, that complete 
intellectual liberty, and even a certain toleration on the part 
of society for new “ experiments in living,” is to the ultimate 
benefit of society and the State. The “ Essay on Liberty ” has 
taken its place in English literature as a* classical expression 
of this doctrine. 

The most important of Mill's remaining philosophical 
works are the “ Utilitarianism ” (first published 
in Fiwer’fi Magazine, im) and the “Ei- 
amination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy” (1865). This last work, apart from the “Logic,” 
contains Mill’s principal contributions to psychology and 
metaphysics. In it he maintains, in opposition to Hamilton’s 
realistic theory of the external world, an idealism like that of 
Berkeley. Against the position that there are principles of 
knowledge not derived from experience he upholds his father’s 
view that principles apparently irreducible can be explained 
by “inseparable association.” This he applies both to 
“ necessary truths,” such as those of mathematics, and to belief 
in an external world independent of consciousness. The 
“Utilitarianism” sets forth an ethical doctrine considerably 
modified from Bentham’s to meet opposing views. This ' 
doctrine, however, is not now precisely representative of any 
philosophic school. The whole state of the controversy has 
been transformed by later ideas. 

The " Examination of Hamilton ” called forth a reply from 
Dean Mansel in “The Philosophy of the 
Conditioned ” (1866). : Henry Longuevillo 
Monsel (1820-71) was Hamilton’s ablest disciple, and made 
important contributions to the revival of the Aristotelian 
logic. He maintains Hamilton’s view that logic'is purely and 
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simply the science of formal thinking. His logical positions 
are developed in notes to a republication of Aldrich's “ Artis 
Logicae Rudimenta " (1849) and in " Prolegomena Logica : 
An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical Pro- 
cesses ” (1851). In his Bampton Lectures on The Limits of 
Religious Thought” (1858) he applies Hamilton's demarcation 
of the spheres of* the Conditioned and the Unconditioned to 
theology. The Conditioned is the sphere of knowledge ; the 
Unconditioned, of faith. As we have no positive conceptions 
which are applicable to the Unconditioned, we must here 
accept without criticism the assertions of Christian theology. 
For revelation is established by external testimony; and all 
rational criticism is incompetent where positive conception 
lails. This position, as implying that moral attributes are to 
be ascribed to an entirely unknowable Deit}^ Mill attacks in 
a celebrated passage of the “ Hamilton.” A summary of 
Mansel's philosophy is contained in the article Metaphysics ” 
contributed to the eighth edition of the “ Encyclopnedia 
Britannica” and separately published in I860. 

The revival of logical studies in part took a direction which 
did not much influence, and was not influenced 
inductive logic. Attempts were 
made to give new development to logic on its 
formal side. The earliest of these was by George Bentham, 
well known as a systematic botanist In 1827 he published 
an “ Outline of a New System of Logic,” in which is stated tho 
discovery known as the “quantification of the predicate.” 
The same discovery was afterwards put forth by Sir William 
Hamilton and by De Morgan, between whom at first arose 
a contest about priority. De Morgan’s chief logicid treatise, 
‘‘Formal Logic, or the Calculus of Inference, Necessary and 
Probable,” appeared in 1847. In it is stated his theory of 
the “ numerically definite syllogism.” Another eminent 
mathematician, George Boole, made still more 
important contributions to what has since 
been known as “symbolic logic.” His theory is developed in 
“An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, on which are 
founded the Mathematical Theories ot Logic and Probabilities ” 
(1854). The mathematical development depends on tho 
principle of the quantified predicate. The sign of quantity 
(“ all” or “some”) being attached to the predicate as well as 
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to the subject, -vve get propositions such "as "All equilateral 
triangles are all equiangular triangles.” (This the ordinary 
logic regards as made up of the two propositions, “ All equi- 
lateral triangles are equiangular” and “All equiangular 
triangles are equilateral.”) The point for “ symbolic logic ” is 
that propositions of the new form can be treated as equations ; 
and that logical processes can then be facilitated by the use 
of symbols. Working on Boole’s system, William Stanley 
Jevons (1835-82) arrived at a more con- 
venient symbolic method in his works “ Pure 
Logic” (i8C4), “The Substitution of Siinilai-s” (1869), and 
“The Principles of Science” (1874). The last two of these 
belong chronologically to our next period, but are mentioned 
here because they are so closely associated with the preceding 
logical movement. In “The Principles of Science” Jevons 
does not deal merely with foi-mal inferences, but goes over the 
ground traversed by Mill in his inductive logic Competent 
critics are of opinion that he displays more knowledge of 
actual soiontihe methods of investigation than Mill, but less 
philosophic insight. 

Among philosophers who cannot be brought definitely 
within any school are Samuel Bailey 
(1791-1870) and James Frederick Ferrier 
(1 808-64). Bailey, while he is an associationist 
and a utilitarian, is a realist as regards the external world ; 
holding that perception of objects is an act not capable of 
resolution into anything else. His realism led him to oppose 
Berkeley’s theory of vision, of which J. S. Mill undertook the 
defence against him. Ferrier proceeds from the Scottish school, 
but is an idealist in the manner of Berkeley. In the “Institutes 
of Metaphysics ” (1854) ho attempts a strict demonstration of 
idealism after the geometrical method of Spinoza. 

Near the end of our period comes the unfinished Intro- 
duction to tho “History of Civilisation in 
England,” planned out on an immense scale 
by Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-62). Of this Introduction 
the first volume appeared in 1857, the second in 1861. It is 
admittedly the result of a unique range of reading, and 
displays brilliant generalising powers. The question that has 
exercised' critics is whether the generalisations are of a really 
scientific kind. Whether accepted or not, many of them 
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have become familiar in current thought, and have had a 
decidedly stimulating effect. 

During the present centuiy biology has fully kept pace with 
the other sciences in the process of specialisa- 
^ tion. In particular, much advance has been 

made in botany. The earlier years were 
occupied with the introduction of the “ natural system ” 
variously modified, and the displacement by it of the “ artificial 
system ” of Linnseus. The services of Robert 
Pr^a? Brown in this respect were referred to in 
Volume p. 552. John Lindley 
1865), Sir William Jackson Hooker (1785-1865), and George 
Benthain, a nephew of Jeremy Bentham, carried forward the 
movement. Lindley's “Introduction to the Natural System 
of Botany” appeared in 1830. Sir William Hooker, like 
Lindley, was the author of an extensive series of works on 
systematic botanj^ Several of them deal with mosses and 
ferns and other cryptogamic plants. In the investigations 
of cryptogamic botany great progress has been made. This 
class of investigations is of peculiar importance os a com- 
parative study ; for the forms of plants described collectively 
as “ cryptogamic ” are extremely various in type, and display 
a number of transitional structures by which intervals- of 
organisation that at first seemed impassable are bridged over. 
This is of interest in relation to the doctrine of evolution 
the establishment of which is the advance in biological 
genorah’sation by which the century is distinguished. 

In connexion with the name of Sir William Hooker, his 
foundation of the herbarium at Kew must be referred to. In 
1840 he took charge of the Botanical Gardens there. The 
preparation for his special work was made by botanical ex- 
peditions in Iceland and on the Continent of Europe. His 
work in geographical botany, as well as the direction of the 
Botanical Gardens, has been continued by his son, Sir Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, whose “New Zealand Flora” appeared in 
1853. 

Although botany has reached so high a stage of specialisa- 

sexinPiaatB. within the present century 

that such a fundamental point as the dis- 
tinction of sexes in plants has been completely recognised. 
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This distinction had indeed been noted in various oases from 
a very early period; and the facts had long been beyond 
doubt for scientific investigators. Yet in the earlier years of 
the period we are speaking of writers who denied them could 
still get serious attention. They have since then been far 
more elaborately investigated. The embryology of plants, in 
particular, has been carried some stages further. Of late the 
subject has entered upon a new phase through its relation 
to tho investigations of Darwin, which must be the principal 
topic of tho present section. 

As in botany, so in the other special departments of 
biology, most names even of tho more im- 
portant writers must be omitted. In zoology, 
tho work of comparative anatomy has been promoted especially 
by Sir Richard Owon(“ Classification of the Mammalia^” 1859) 
and Thomas Henry Huxley (“ Man’s Place in Nature,” 1863). 
On cpiestions of general theory these eminent investigators 
took qiiito different lines. Towards the great biological 
revolution of tho century Owen appeared mainly os an 
opponent, while Huxley was its most zealous apostle. 

Tho establishment of the theory of evolution is not only 
tho greatest biological event of our time; it 
is also tho greatest soientific event. As a 
general biological theory tho doctrine of the 
descent of species from one another can be traced back 
considerably beyond tho beginning of the present period. 
Prom about the middle of the eighteenth century biological 
thinkers had put forward more or loss coherent speculations 
tending in this direction. The speculations of Erasmus 
Darwin wore mentioned in the preceding volume (V., p. 419). 
On tho same line wore those of Lamarck in tho “ Philosophie 
Zoologique” (1809). In 1844 appeared anonymously “The 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” now known to 
havo been written by Robert Chambers. The evolutionary 
ideas of this work attracted attention; but it was not 
scientifioally well-informed, and had little influence on 
naturalists. Tho first effective statement of a scientific 
hypothesis capable of accounting for biological evolution is 
due to Alfred Russel Wallace and Charles Dar>Tin. To 
Darwin’s work in applying and testing the hypothesis over 
the whole field of biology is due its final acceptance. 
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From the Darwinian theory of the causes of evolution it 
is necessary to distinguish the doctrine of evolution itself. 
Though the doctrine is older, it is only in our own time that 
the term evolution has come to be used as the antithesis to 
creation. Evolution is now equivalent in biology to trans- 
mutation of species,” and is opposed to " special creation ” of 
each kind of organism. In philosophy it is opposed to the 
doctrine that makes an original act of creation the absolute 
beginning of things. The philosophic doctrine 
The Doctrine of of evolution takes in as particular cases 
^Oene'Ss/^ biological evolution and the evolution of the 
physical universe, as supposed, for example, 
in the nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace. The term 
evolution in its more and more generalised senses was 
gradually prepared in the biological controversies of the 
eighteenth century. In the seventeenth century (Vol. IV., 
p. 83), Harvey put forward his embryological doctrine of 
“ epigenesis ” (1651). According to Harvey’s view, the 
development of the embryo from the germ takes place by 
the addition of part to part. This was opposed by later 
observers ; and the rival hypothesis was put forward that the 
parts are all present in miniature from the first, and that 
the process consists in a gradual unfolding or “evolution” 
of the germ. This latter hypothesis, accepted in tho first 
half of the eighteenth century, was overthrow)! by more 
accurate observations in its second half. Within tho first 
thirty years of the present century it became finally discredited 
in scientific opinion ; and in the newer embryology the theory 
of epigenesis was restored. The term evolution, however, 
remained " as a general name for the history of the steps by 
which any living being has acquired the morphological and 
the physiological characters which distinguish it”* Evolution 
in biology, in this generalised sense, may ho either that of the 
individual or of the sum of living beings. In tho case of tho 
individual, natural evolution is an undeniable fact In tho 
ease of the sum of living beings, it is now regarded as a fully- 
established theory. The only controversies still existing on 
the subject are as to the relative efficacy of the various natural 
causes that have been assigned. 

* Sre Professor Huxley's article, ‘'Evolution in Biolog:y” (“ Science anOl 
Culture, and other Essays," 1881 ). 
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An additional word may be said on the modem generalisa- 
tion of the term evolution as the name for a phdosophical 
doctrine, and on the connexion of this with the biological 
theory. Tho evolutionary philosophy in essence may be 
traced back to the earliest period of Greek thought. There, 
“creationist” coinos later than "evolutionist” philosophy. 
Connected with the general view that tho world and all its 
parts aro evolved from certain primordial elements or from 
some different state of things, there wore suggestions as to 
the evolution of life and oven the transmutation of species. * 
These speculations passed more or less completely into ob- 
livion. The philosophy of mediseval Europe was creationist 
on theological grounds. When in modem times forms of life 
became more accurately known, and were distinguished into 
species that seem to remain always separate, it was natural to 
suppose, in accordance with tho inherited creationist doctrine, 
that these wore the forms described in tho Book of Genesis 
as having been made in the beginning. The Pcntateuchal 
cosmogony in its obvious moaning was held to bo inseparably 
connected •with Christian thoologj^ Rciontitio men for a long 
time had nothing positive to urge against it At length 
what is called tho “ scale of beings ” — that arrangement of 
them in order from simple to complex, into which they fall 
of themselves — began to suggest evolutionary hypotheses. 
Yet, since no scientifically tenable account of the causes of the 
supposed transmutation was put forward, naturalists os a 
body declined to give up tho creationist view. A sort of 
scientific dogma was constituted to the effect that species are 
immutable, and that each was originally due tn a separate act 
of creation. Those, indeed, who wore strictly scientific meant 
by creation, as they explained, nothing more than the intro- 
duction of a now species by an absolutely unknown cause ; 
but for practical purposes the coincidence with tho popular 
theological view was sufficient Hence when in 1869 the 
Darwinian theory came forth and was seen to be a genuinely 
scientific attempt to explain the causes of transmutation, 
many thought that theology also was involved ; and a popular 
as well as a scientific controversy arose. Biological evolu- 
tion became what tho Copemican astronomy had been long 

* The eiurlieBt) recoriled apeenUtioiui upon tnuifunutation of epeoire eeeui 
to he those of Anaximander (bom about 610 B.O.). 
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before, a point of attack for theological disputants. The 
controversy could not be decided without a 
certain modification — already to some extent 
compelled by geology — in the views held, about 
the relation between scienco and the Bible, nor yet without 
bringing into notice much that had gone before in the way of 
general evolutionist as opposed to creationist philosoph)^ 
In particular it helped to bring forward the evolutionaiy 
philosophy which Mr. Spencer had already begun to build up 
on a basis of modem science. F or Mr. Spencer, 
Herbert Spencer. "Principles of Psychology" (1855), had 

definitely adopted biological evolution as the groundwork of 
his psychological doctrine. With no long delay he in- 
corporated the Darwinian explanation of the causes of evolution 
in his own system, and coined a name — "survival of the 
fittest" — for the Darwinian hypothesis of "natural selection.’* 
This name Darwin adopted and sometimes used as an 
alternative expression. It is time, however, to explain more 
precisely what the Darwinian hypothesis was, and to give 
some account of the long course of observation and study by 
which it had been prepared. 

Charles Darwin (1809-82) was born at Shrewsbury. 

He was the son of Dr. R. W. Darwin, and the 
^EvoiSim^ grandson of Erasmus Darwin. Of his grand- 
father’s speculations he learnt something at 
an early period, but, like those of Lamarck, they had no 
direct influence on his mind. All they did was to give him 
a certain general familiarity with the notion of a possible 
transmutation of species. For many years he held to the 
doctrine of special creation, though only in its strictly scientific 
sense as introduction of species from time to time by an 
unknown cause. He was a naturalist before he began to 
speculate; the taste for natural history being in his cose, 
Darwin thought, certainly innate. At Cambridge, to which 
university he went with the intention of becoming a clergy- 
man, he came in contact with many distinguished scientific 
men, and in particular was much stimulated by the influence 
of J. S. Henslow (died 1861), then Professor of Botany. The 
foundation of his scientific work, especially that upon species, 
was laid during his voyage as naturalist on the Beagle with 
Captain Fitz-Roy’s expedition (1831-36). On his return he 
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was already fixed in the determination to devote his life to 
science, the thought of a profession having been insensibly 
given up. In 1842 he left London with his family, and settled 
at Down in Kent. Henceforth the record of his life, as he 
him self says, is the publication of his several books. 

Darwin published the Journal of his Voyage round the 
World in 1839. Here are related the facts which first gave 
him a definite basis for speculating upon the origin of species. 
It has been noted that in the MS. Journal (1834) a reference 
occurs to species as having been created which was suppressed 
hi the published Journal. Darwin’s investigations upon 
species definitely began in 1837 ; so that they occupied — 
though not continuously— twenty-one years up to the -writing 
of the “Origin of Species.” The facts that first set him 
thinkin g seriously upon the subject are mentioned at the 
beginning of the “ Origin.” “ When on board HM.S. Beagle 
us naturalist,” he says, “ I was much struck with certain facts 
in the distribution of the organic beings inhabiting South 
America, and in the geological relations of the present to the 
past inhabitauts of that continent” There was a similarity of 
type, ho noticed, between distinct species in the continent 
and in the adjoining islands; and existing species were 
closely similar to fossil species in the same area. Why should 
this geographical and geological relationship exist if species 
were not derived from each other? This was the i^tarting- 
point; but it is remarkable how from the first opening of 
a note-book on specie's in 1837 Darwin saw all the bearings 
of the problem. The ease of domesticated animals as capable 
of throwing light upon it was already present. It seemed 
clear that as new races of animals are formed by man’s selec- 
tion — this being the more or loss conscious selection of certain 
individtials by breeders— so certain natural races must be 
“ selected ” to form now species. The question was. How did 
such selection become possible ? Darwin first saw his way to 
an answer to this question in 1838, when he read “ for amuse- 
ment” Malthus on Population. Molthus (VoL V., p. 481) 
shows how population tends to increase at a 
much quicker rate than the means of sub- 
sistenoe. Since in aU races of living beings 
more are produced than eon come to maturity, here is 
evidently the required material for selection. Darwin now 
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had the due to the whole subject; but he did not for some 
time allow himself to speculate in relation to the facts he was 
collecting. Till 1842 he simply accumulated relevant data, 
working, as he tells us, on true Baconian principles. He 
then wrote out a short sketch of his views, which was enlarged 
and copied in 1844.. The mutability of species was approached 
on the side of variation under domestication. Living forms 
of all kinds tend to vary slightly from their parents. In the 
ease of domesticated forms, breeders take advantage of these 
valuations to produce new races ; selecting those animals for 
breeding which display most of any characteristic they wish 
to develop. In the state of Nature, as in the domesticated 
state, there is variation. Thus there is material for a kind 
of “ selection ” here also, since not all that are born can live 
to maturity and continue the race. If the varying forms 
were destroyed or preserved entirely at random, there would 
of course be actually no selection, though there is material for 
it. But, as a matter of fact, variations do not all stand an 
equal chance. Any variations that are better adapted to the 
conditions tend to be preserved. Under 
sefe^uon^* Constant external conditions a certain type 
may remain for a long period without change, 
because the individuals that vary much from it are likely to 
be less well adapted, and so have less chance of being 
preserved than more typical individiuds. But, under changing 
conditions, some new variation is likely to be better adapted. 
If the conditions continue to change in the same direction, 
the favourable variation will bo preserved, transmitted by 
heredity, and accumulated. Thus in the state of Nature 
variations are selected for the advantage of the spocies ; just 
as, in the domesticated state, breeders select them for their 
o^yn taste or profit. The “ preservation of favoured races in 
the struggle for existence” may hence be called ‘'natural 
selection.” 

This general conception had already been arrived at in 
the sketch of 1844, but it was long before Darwin thought 
he had worked it out sufficiently to think of publication. In 
the meantime he did a very extensive piece of detailed 
species-work. From 1846 to 1854 he was occupied with a 
monograph on recent and fossil cirripedes. It is of interest 
in relation to the general problem to note that, in his own 
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species-work, he was struck with “the variability of every 
part in some slight degree of every species.” Professor 
Huxley regarded the undertaking of this monograph on 
cirripodes as a remarkable instance of Darwin’s sagacity. 
Familiarity with the manner in which species are actually 
constituted enabled him afterwards to avoid “ endless errors 
of detail.” Early in 1856 ho began to write out his results 
on a scale three or four times as extensive as that which 


was afterwards adopted in the "Origin of Species.” The work 
was steadily continued for over two years. In June, 1858, it 
was interrupted by the arrival of an essay from Mr. Wallace 
(then in the Malay Archipelago) with the titlo “ On the 
Tendency of Varieties to depoi-t indeiinitely 
from the Original Type." This turned out to 
be an anticipation of Darwin’s view as to the 
pai't taken by natural selection in the origin of species. His 
first im^iulso was to publish tho essay at once, and to bring 
out his own book afterwards, thus relinquishing all claim to 
priority, though he had been so long at work upon the 
subject From this course ho was dissuaded by Dr. (now 
Sir J. D.) Hooker and Lyell, to whom his views about species 
had been submitted from the first By their advice 
Mr.- Wallace’s essay was published in the “Journal of the 
Liunoan Society” (1858) os part of a joint paper by “Messrs. 
0. Darwm and A. Wallace,” of which tho full title was “ On 


tho Tendency of Species to form Varieties; and on the 
Perpetuation of Varieties and Species by Natural Means of 
Selection.” Doiwin’s contribution consisted of (1) extracts 


from the sketch of 1844; (2) port of a letter to Dr. Asa 
Gray dated September 5th, 1857. The paper was “cbm- 
niunicated ” to tho Linnean Society by Sir J. D. Hooker and 
Sir C. Lyell. Of this course Mr. Wallace fully approved, 
resigning to Darwin the priority in the more elaborate 
publication of their theory. After the publication of the 
“ Origin ” Darwin writes to Wallace : — 


‘‘Before telling you about the i>rogrett8 of opiuiou on the subject, 
yuu must lot me say how I admirs the generous manner in which you 
speak of my book. Most persons would in your position have felt some 
envy or jealousy. How nobly free yon seem to be of this common 
failing of mankind I But you speak far too modestly of yourself. Tou 
would, if you had my leisure, have done the work just as well as, perhaps 
better than, I have done it.” 
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The reading of the joint paper at the Linnean Society 
called forth no discussion. Not till the publication of the 
“Origin of Species” (November 24th, 1859) did the great 
controversy begin. 

The " Origin of Species ” itself was meant at first to be 
published as a paper or series of papers by 
the Linnean Society; and even when, as it 
grew in the writing, this plan was found 
impracticable, Darwin continued to regard it as an Abstract. 
It is still spoken of as such in the Introduction to the latest 
edition. The actual title is “The Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection ; or, the Preservation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life.” On its publication the contro- 
versy, scientific and popular, at once began. 
To Sir J. D. Hooker, Darwin wrote a month 
before the publication : " I remember think- 
ing, above a year ago, that if ever I lived to see Lyell, yourself, 
and Huxley come round, partly by my book and partly by 
their own reflections, I should feel that the subject is safe, 
and all the world might rail, but that ultimately the theory 
of Natural Selection (though, no doubt, imperfect in its 
present condition, and embracing many errors) would pre- 
vail” Speaking for scientific inquirers like himself. Professor 
Huxley says ; “ That which we were looking for and could not 
find, till Darwin and Wallace published their views, was a 
hypothesis respecting the origin of known organic forms, 
which involved the operation of no causes but such as could 
be proved to be actually at work. . . . The ‘ Origin ’ provided 
us with the working hypothesis we sought.” Lyell (with 
some reserves) and Hooker were converts as well as Huxley, 
and all proclaimed their adhesion os occasion or opportunity 
offered. Among the converts was also Dr. Carpenter, the 
eminent physiologist. The public advocacy of Huxley was 
one of the most powerful factors in gradually bringing the 
world over to “Darwinism,” 

Opposition to the Darwinian theory on the scientific side 
came mainly from the older naturalists whoso ideas had 
become fixed. These from the first Darwin expected to be 
hostile. To Huxley he remarks: “I can pretty plainly see 
that, if my view is ever to be generally adopted, it will be by 
young men growing up and replacing the old workers, and 
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these young ones finding that they can group facts and search 
out lines of investigation better on the notion of descent 
than on that of creation.*' Few things, he says to Lyell, 
had surprised him more than the paucity of objections and 
difficulties new to him in the published reviews. One 
large class of men,” he observes in a letter, “ more especially 
I suspect of naturalists, will never core about miy general 
question.” And in another letter : “ The general public 
appreciates a good dose of reasoning, or generalisation, with 
new and curious remarks on habits, final causes, etc. etc., far 
more than do the regular naturalists.” The hindrance to the 
spread of the doctrine among the general public that had to 
be calculated on was the skilful appeal to theological beliefs 
supposed to be endangered by it. Nor was this entirely 
absent in scientific circles. Speaking of a possible discussion 
of the subject at a meeting of scientific men, Darwin says he 
believes, if it were raised, religion would be brought in by men 
whom he knew. This occurred in the actual discussions on 
the book. The theological opposition was stirred up especially 
by Bishop Wilberforco (then Bishop of Oxford), who, at the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 1860, made 
an onslaught on Darwin and Huxloy. Huxley was present, 
and replied in such a manner that the audience, at first 
hostile, was brought over, at least to the extent of acknow- 
ledging that the reply was triumphant. To Professor Owen, 
who had challenged Huxley on the subject of man's relation 
to the lower animals, he afterwards replied in the Naiwal 
History Rmm (1861). A roview of the Origin,” which he 
got the opportunity of writing in the Tirniss (December 26th, 
1859), had much effect. In the Q%m^erly Review for July, 
1860, there was a hostile review by Bishop Wilberforce. On 
this Huxley, with characteristic vigour, remarks : Since 
Lord Brougham assailed Dr. Young (in the Edmhv/rgh 
Review) the world has seen no such specimen of the insolence 
of a shallow pretender to a Master in Science as this remark- 
able production.” The final word on the whole theological 
opposition has been said by Darwin, referring in a letter to 
a semon by Dr. Pusey against evolution (1878) : — 

** Dr. Pusey ’s attar.k will be as powerless to retard by a day the belief 
in evolution, as were the virulent attacks made by divines fifty years 
ago against geology, and the still older ones of the Cathulio Ohurch 
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a^aiust Gralileo, for the piihlic is wise rnoiigli always to follow scientific 
men when they agree upon any subject; and now there is almost complete 
unnnimity amongst biologists about evolution, though there is still 
considerable difEerence as to the means, such as how far natural selection 
has acted, and liow far external conditions, or whether there exibts some 
mysterious innate tendency to perfectibility.” 


Upon the question how far external conditions have had 
a direct part in causing the transmutation of species, Darwin's 
own opinion fluctuated. So also as to the causes of evolution 
assigned by Lamarck, viz. inheritance of the effects of the 
USB and disuse of organs. He never came to hold, as 
Mr, Wallace does, that practically the sole cause of evolution 
assignable on biological grounds is natural selection. The 
“mysterious innate tendency to perfectibility” spoken of 
above, however, he entirely rejected; exactly as he rejected 
the tendency he had been at first inclined to assume, for each 
species to reach a term of its life as the individual does. 
Species, he came to hold, have neither a natural term of their 
life nor a natural tendency to improve, but simpLy an in- 
definite variability. Thus the fact that species may remain 
long stationary or may degenerate is no difficulty on the 
Darwinian, as it is on the Lamarckian, theory of evolution. 
Darwin himself made this reply against objectors who pointed 
to facts of a similar kind in the case of human civilisations. 
As Mr. Spencer puts it, “ survival of the fittest ” is not always 
survival of the best. Still, on the whole and in the long run, 
according to both Darwin and Mr. Spencer, the successful 
forms of organic life and the successful types of civilisation 
are the best. The theory of natural selection, as more than 
one eminent biologist has pointed out, restores teleology in 
a scientific form. The great problem that Darwin put before 
himself from the first was to explain the Avonderful adaptar- 
tions of organisms to their conditions. These were in the 
most striking cases quite inexplicable by the Lamarckian 
doctrine ; and if they were not explained, it seemed to him 
that nothing was done. It was natural selection that 
succeeded in explaining them. There are, indeed, whole 
groups of facts, apart ffom those of adaptation, that fit in 
perfectly with the theory of descent, and are quite un- 
intelligible without it. But the facts of adaptation, before 
Daarwin’s hypothesis, resisted all attempts to trace them to 
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natural causes, and their explanation remains still the most 
conspicuous triumph of the general theory. 

.^er the “Origin of Species” Darwin’s direct contribu- 
tions to the theory wore : “ The Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication” 

(1868) ; “ The Descent of Man, and Selection 
in Relation to Sex ” (1871) ; " The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals ” (1872). The first of these 
is principally a collection of fkets bearing on variability ; but 
it also contains the hypothesis of “Pangenesis,” by which 
Darwin sought to bring together and explain the facts' of 
heredity. This, in the form he gave it, has not met with 
general acceptance among biologista The peculiar favour 
■with which he himself always regarded this “ despised child ” 
may perhaps find justification in the use Mr. Galton has made 
of it. By modifying Darwin’s assumptions, retaining some 
and rejecting others, Mr. Galton arrived at his conception 
of the “stirp” (put forward in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, 1875), which 
in essential points anticipates the celebrated 
theory elaborated by Weismaim at a later date. The differ- 
ence is that Mr. Galton does not absolutely reject the 
possibility of what are now called the “Lamarckian” factors 
in heredity, though he regards them as certainly of minor 
importance.* In the “Descent of Man” 

Darwin applies the general theory of bio- 

logical evolution to the particular case of 

the human species. His own opinion was known from an 

allusion in the “Origin,” though he had not gone into the 

special question. It was, however, clear that if all other 

living beings were descended from one or a few very simple 

* According' to the theory of Faingenenis, all the oella of the body, dnring 
the prooeas of self-divieion by which they multiply, throw off “ gemmules.” 
By ag-grr^ations of these the ‘sexual elements are formed. The gemmules 
themselves multiply by self -division, and every gemmule admits of being 
developed into a cell Hr. G-alton accepts the distinction between body- 
cells and gemmules, and attributes to the latter the same power of 
multiplying and of developing into cells ; but instead of taking the 
developed organism he takes the ovum as the starting-point of the 
theory, and in this way is able* completely to transform it. The sum 
total of germs or gemmules in the newly-fertilised ovum he calls the stirp.” 
Only the smaller peiirt of thisy supposes, becomes developed into the 
” personal struoture” of the organism. Out of the residue of undeveloped 

w 2 
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forms of life, the presumption would be that man himself 
has his place somewhere in one of the diverging lines of 
descent. This was now argued out ; and in the same volume 

the theory of sexual selection was put forth. 
SCTial SslectioiL * i* i i • 

Accordmg to this theory, an important in- 
fluence modifying species is exercised by preferences on the 
part of the female — e.g. in birds, for plumage of particular 
colours or patterns. The volume on “Expression of the 
Emotions” takes for its basis the work of Sir C. Bell on 
“Expression,” but rejects his view that certain muscles were 
formed at first in order to express certain emotions, and seeks 
instead an explanation in accordance with the principle of 
natural selection. 

The Darwinian theory has all along found confirmation 
in its power of explaining details hitherto 
yerifleataona of unexplained and of drawing attention to 
Theory. new lacfcs. The work of the embryologists — 
among whom may be mentioned E. M. 
Balfour — has been confirmatory of the doctrine of evolution 
in general A confirmation of the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion is found in the fact of “mimicry” — which occurs, for 
example, where a species of butterfly which is not specially 
protected against enemies has the external appearance of 
a protected species. This subject of “ mimicry ” was founded 
by H. W. Bates in “ Contributions to an Insect Fauna of the 
Amazons Valley” (Transactions of the Linnean Society, 1862). 
And among the most fruitful applications of “Darwinism” 
are the botanical works of Darwin himself. With a brief 
reference to them we may conclude the section, thus return- 
ing to the subject with which we started. 

The remarkable thing in Darwin’s botanical works is their 


germs or gemmules are formed the sexual elements of the next genera- 
tion. Thus the notion of a germinal residue “ continuous,” as Weismann 
puts it, from one generation to another, is substituted for Darwin’s notion of 
an aggregate newly forming from the body-cells in each new organism. In 
Weismann’s theory hereditary transmission of characters depends wholly, in 
Gral ton’s it depends mainly, on this undeveloped residue. The process of 
throwing ofE gemmules by the cells of the personal structure, which Ualton 
still admits, is held by him to be of minor importance, because it is only 
needed to account for hereditary transmission of characters acquired through 
individual experience, and of this he finds hardly any evidence. Weismann, 
finding no evidence of it, is led to reject wholly the oorresponding aseuhiptLOn. 
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peculiarly effective “revival of teleology” from the evolu- 
tionary point of view. Of these works the two most 
important are “The Vaiious Contrivances 
by which Orchids are fertilised by Insects” BotaSiS^oriB. 
(1862) and “ The Effects of Cross- and Self- 
Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom" (1876). The 
starting-point for these was given by C. K. Sprengel’s “ Secret 
of Nature Displayed” (1793), which Darwin had read in 
1841 by Robert Brown’s advice. Sprengel discovered that 
in many cases pollen is of necessity carried by insects to the 
stigma of another Jiower. What Darwin did was to prove 
experimentally that there is an advantage in the cross- 
fortilisation of different ■plantfi, and then to explain con- 
trivances for cross-fertilisation as means of gaining this 
advantage. The natural cause of this teleological relation 
between flowers and insects is found in the struggle for 
existence. Those species of plants that vary in such direc- 
tions as to evolve contrivances for cross-fertilisation survive 
by leaving more vigorous and more numerous offspring than 
results from self-fertilisation. The bearing of this generalisa- 
tion — which has been summed up in the maxim, “ Nature 
abhors closo fertilisation” — on the problem of heredity is 
obvious ; and in recent speculations on the subject it has 
already begun to display that unlimited suggestiveness which 
is one of the distinctive marks of Darwin’s work. 


UsiN<} 1833, the year when the publication of Lyell’s 
“ Principles ” was completed, as a now point 
of departure, wo may trace the progi'ess of the 
science down to the present day. Soon after 
this date a separation into subordinate branches becomes 
more easily recognised. The paliBontologist found an ample 
fleld hi studying fossils, not only os the stratigraphist had 
already done, for chronological purposes, but also for the 
significance of their zoological (or botanical) affinities and 
diversities. In this matter, during the earlier part of the 
century, Brongniart, Deshayes, and Lamarck, in France, were 
ahead of any English workers in their knowledge of fossil 
oonchology, and Cuvier may justly claim to be the father 
of vertebrate paleontology. But soon after his death (in 
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1832) Bichard Owen began to rise into repute as a British ' 
successor to the distinguished Frenchman, and a little later 
— early in the fourth decade — ^Edward Forbes became dis- 
tinguished for work among the invertebrates, which Avas 
ended by his death, while still in his prime, in 1854. 

In 1847 the Palseontographical Society was established, 
with the avowed intention of figuring all the 
Patoontoiow- fossils. Among the contributors to 

the splendid volumes which are annually issued will be found 
most of the paleontologists who have attained eminence in 
Britain. It must suffice to name only a few memoirs 
from those members whose work is done, such as that of T. 
Davidson, on the Brachiopods ; J. W. Salter, on the Trilobites ; 
Milne Edwards, Haime, and F. M. Duncan, on the Corals ; T. 
Wright, on the Sea-urchins and Starfish; Searles Wood 
(aided by his son), on the Crag MoUusca ; and R. Owen, on 
extinct Reptiles and Turtles. The work also of W. B. 
Carpenter, on the Foraminifers,; of his son, P. H. Carpenter, 
on the Crinoids ; of Hugh Falconer and T. H. Huxley, the 
one in certain, the other in many departments of vertebrate 
palaeontology, and that of W. C. Williamson, in fossil botany, 
though published elsewhere, must not be forgotten. Many 
stiU living have followed in their steps, but an enumeration 
of these, in the limits to which this notice must be restricted, 
would be a mere catalogue of names ; a selection would be on 
invidious task. 

In 1859 Charles Darwin published his famous book " On 
the Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Matn m^s ^Bctton Selection ” (p. 335). This idea, which had oc- 
ceoioKieai itoeord. curred independently to A. R. Wallace while 
he was at work in the Malayan Archipelago, 
though mainly an induction from the study of living animals 
and plants, obviously depended also on the evidence of 
fossil forms. At first sight this seemed, on the whole, un- 
favourable, and the independence of species was maintained 
by not a few eminent palaeontologists, although Darwin in his 
famous chapter on "the imperfection of the geological 
record ” had indicated the need of caution in dealing with 
negative evidence. But evolution, as the new doctrine was 
called, found from the first an advocate in T. BL Huxley ; 
and more recent discoveries in paleontology have npt only 
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removed many diflieiilties, but also supplied much additional 
evidence, so that the old idea of separate centres of creation 
now linds but few supporters among philosophic naturalists. 

One immediate result of the publication of the “ Principles ” 
was to give greater prominence to the study of physical 
geology, a subject hardly separable from physical geography. 
The older geologists had seen in moimtain-peaks and valleys 
the records of mighty movements of the earth’s crust, and 
W. Hopkins of Cambridge had attempted to explain the valleys 
of the Weald as a result of strains in the upheaval of the 
region; but as “ convulsionist ” views lost ground, a more 
iuid more confident appeal was made to the forces still at 
work The credit of indicating clearly that the rivers make 
the valleys, rather than the valleys the rivers, is due, more 
than to any other man, to J. B. Jukes, Director of the 
Geological Survey in Ireland. His views were published 
about the year 1862, and are now generally accepted among 
geologists. 

But before this another great forward step was made. 
In many parts not only of Britain but also 
of Northern Europe superficial deposits of 
gravel, often coarse as well as fine, of sand 
and of clay, commonly full of stones, occur at various eleva- 
tions, lying like a mantle over the ordinary Tertiary and older 
rucks. Some of these stones attain a large size, and isolated 
boulders lire scattered here and there over the country. 
These were formerly claimed as proofs of the tumultuous 
action of an universal deluge, but careful study began to 
show the difficulties in this hypothesis, and appeal before 
long was made to another means of transport About 1836 
Do Charpentier, a Swiss geologist, maintained that the 
orratics and boulder clays of his country had been deposited 
by glaciers at a time when they had extended far beyond 
their present limits in the Alps; and in 1840 Agassiz, of 
Neuoh&tel, devoted himself to a careful study of the Alpine 
glaciers. He was visited, while thus occupied, by J. D. 
Forbes, noted for his researches into the physics of glacier 
iee, and by W. Buokland, with whom he afterwards in- 
vestigated the north of Britain. Here they found signs of 
ice action similar to those in Switzerland; the discovery, 
aimounaed ‘by Bucklandt though too startling to bo at once 
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accepted, gradually obtained credit, and further examination 
showed that all the mountainous districts of Britain had been 
similarly occupied by glaciers. But as to the extent of the 
ice considerable difference of opinion still prevails. By one 
school a very large part of the English lowlands, the bed of 
the Irish Sea and most of Ireland as well as Northern 
Europe to the south of Berlin, are asserted to have been 
enveloped in a great ice sheet, which is even believed by some 
to have invaded the country from Polar regions. Another 
school restricts the ice withui narrower limits, and attributes 
most of the lowland deposits, with certain sheU-bearing 
gravels found even in the hiU regions, to the action of shore- 
ice and floating ice during a time when the land was 
submerged. 

But in 1862 A. Eamsay, who had already done excellent 
work on the track of ice in Britain, aroused a controversy 
by claiming a new effect for glaciers. In a paper read to 
the London Geological Society he attributed the basins of 
the greater Alpine lakes to the erosive action of ice, and 
& fortiori the lakes of the various mountainous regions of 
Britain. This produced a controversy. His opponents uiain- 
tained the effect of ice to be abrasive rather than erosive, 
and thus to be incompetent, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, of producing more than a shallow tarn, and they 
attributed the larger lakes to unequal movements in the bods 
of valleys at a very late period in their history. Tho contro- 
versy is not yet ended, but it is perhaps not unfair to say 
that Ramsay's views have not found their most ardent 
supporters among those geologists who are most familiar 
with mountains and glaciers. 

No unimportant step was made in physical geology when 
the structure called slaty cleavage was understood. Tho 
phenomena were observed and correlated by Sedgwick in a 
masterly communication to the Geological Society in 1836. 
The true explanation, that this structure was a consequence 
of pressure, was gradually established by Sharpe and others. 
The knowledge of the form, deposits, and fauna of the deeper 
parts of the ocean has been enormously augmented since 
the middle of the present century, especially by the voyage 
of the Challenger, which, after three or four tentative ex- 
peditions, was sent out by the Government from 1873 to 
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1870. The results of this extended investigation of the great 
oeean basin have been embodied in a long series of memoirs, 
the publication of which is only just completed (1896). 

Closely connected with the last epoch in the earth’s 
history is the question of the Antiquity of 
Man. Buckland so early as 1822 had 
described the contents of Kirkdale Cave in 
Yorkshire, in which bones of hytenas and other animals 
foreign to this country had been found, but had appealed 
to them in his “ Roliquiiu DHuvianu) ” as proofs of an universal 
deluge. Lyell in 1833 had examined a collection made by 
i)r. Schmerling from eaves in the Meuse valley, where the 
bones of man were associated with those of extinct mammals, 
and had formed his own conclusions. In 1847 Boucher de 
Perthes had announced the discovery of flint implements 
of human workmanship in gravel on the flanks of the 
Sommo valley, but this announcement did not obtain 
genera] credence among English geologists till about twelve 
years later, when it was confirmed by John Evans, Falconer, 
and Prostwich. The river gravels in southern and eastern 
England were then examined, as well as the caves in 
various hiU districts, notably that called Kent’s Hole, near 
Torquay, which was systematically searched by W. Pengelly, 
with the aid of the British Association. The result was to 
demonstrate, by overwhelming evidence, that England, not 
to mention other parts of Europe, had boon occupied by men 
of a very low civilisation at an ago when many animals 
now extinct wore abundant — an age sufficiently remote to 
allow time enough for the occurrence of important physical 
changes. These conclusions, like others previously arrived 
at by geologists, came in for much censure on the part of 
would-be champions of Christianity; but they have now 
passed into the category of questions merely scientific, and 
it is generally admitted that the human race must have 
appeared in this part of Europe immediately after, if not 
before, the Glacial Epoch. • 

One branch of geology still remains to bo noticed, that 
whereby the science is connected with 
mineralogy— namely, the department called 
petrology or the study of rocks, especially 
of those which have cither solidified from a state of 
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fusion (igneous), or subsequently undergone marked changes 
(inetamorphic). Many of the geologists at work during the 
earlier years of the century had studied mineralogy, and 
thus were as good petrologists as was possible with the 
instruments at their disposal. But with the increasing 
interest in paheontology and stratigraphy, petrology became 
temporarily neglected; neither Murchison, who succeeded 
De la Beche at Jerniyn Street in 1856, nor Kamsay seemed 
to apprehend that it was a subject which demanded careful 
study. Thus the maps of the Geological Suiwey often em- 
bodied very grave mistakes, and that hypotheses, which time 
has proved to be misleading, were supported by its authority. 
Among the latter, one which proved a most serious impedi- 
ment to progress was mainly due to Murchison himself. In 
1858 he recognised, as the result of a personal examination, 
that the coarse gneissose rocks underlying the Torridon 
Sandstone of the North-West Highlands were more ancient 
than any system which had as yet been identified in Britain, 
but at the same time he claimed the schists and flaggy 
gneisses south of the area just named (including the Central 
Highlands) as metamorphosed Silurian rocks. These, how* 
ever, were maintained by James Nicol, of Aberdeen, to be 
also parts of a very ancient series; but this view was 
scouted by Murchison and the Survey, and for nearly twenty 
years Nicol seemed to be the sole champion of a lost cause. 
Doubts then began to bo raised; the district was again 
examined; and in 1884 the Director-General of the Survey 
announced that his predecessor had been wrong, and Nicol 
right in his main contention. Tho apparent sequence of 
the rocks and the modifications which gave a more modem 
aspect to tho seemingly upper mass were due to a remark- 
able displacement and its mechanical effects. Tho credit of 
this discovery is largely due to Professor Lapworth. 

Petrology once more came to the front, after H. U vSorby, 
in 1856, had applied tho microscope to the examination of 
thin sections of recks. Though there is yet much to letini, 
great progress has been made towards a rational classifica- 
tion of the igneous rocks and a proper understanding of the 
processes by which the rocks called metamorphic have been 
produced. Since then rapid progress has bl^n made, and 
important results had been obtained even prior to 1884. 
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Tho acieuce of imnerology — the parent, as some consider it, 
of geology — has also niado not a little progress in the epoch 
under considei-ation, hut mostly in directions which cannot 
be easily described without the use of technical language. 
Hero also, as might be expected, Sorby’s method of inves- 
tigation has proved of great value, especially in tracing the 
history of mineral changes ; while the use of the spectroscope 
and other appliances of modern chemistry has led to im- 
portant results, including tho discovery of new but rare 
elements. Great progress also has been made with crystal- 
lography, not only by the employment of more perfect 
instniments, such as the goniometer, but also by the use 
of a system of crystallography, beautifully adapted for 
mathematical treatment, which was developed by William 
Hallowes Miller from the cruder methods of his predecessors. 
It was published about the year 1838, in a decade which, as 
we have seen, was remarkably characterised by important 
advances in science. 

Tho year 1815 found geology in a most rudimentary con- 
dition; 1886 leaves it fully developed. Though 

i 'll* i«-ii i'*''! °-i The Outlook. 

as yot an illusion whicli has always hampered 
its real progress has not boon wholly dispelled — viz. that it is 
a science in which anyone, however ignorant, may speculate, 
and on which bo may write — there is perhaps at present a 
little danger from the opposite extrema It is that of over- 
estimating tho imporUnco of minute details, of missing real 
rosombliuicos in tho study of superficial difterenoes, of dwelling 
too much on questions of nomonclaturo and matters which 
pertain to literature rather than to science ; and, above all, of 
forgetting that hy])othoses conceived in the laboratory or the 
museum are of little value till they have been tested in the 
open air and compared with the evidence , which Nature 
herself supplies. 


Whilst Joule’s work (p. 188) was as yet scarcely appre- 
ciated in England, Helmholtz in 1847 
published an essay, entitled “Heber die Er- 
haltung der Kraft,” in which the principle 
of conservation energy was developed. 

Helmholtz was at the time a military surgeon, and knew but 
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little of Joule's work. The essay was a veiy powerful one, and, 
taken together with* Joule's experimental evidence, placed the 
principle of conservation of energy on a firm basis. Although for 
a long time doubted, this law came to be received on the same 
footing as Newton's laws of motion ; and some of the greatest 
discoveries in thermodynamics, and other branches of physical 
science, have been deduced from it. To reduce any result 
now to a contradiction of this principle is to reduce it to an 
absurdity. Quoting Clerk Maxwell, the principle in its most 
general form is that '' the total energy of any body, or system 
of bodies, is a (][uantity which can neither be increased nor 
diminished by any mutual action of these bodies, though 
it may be transformed into any of the forms of which energy 
is susceptible.” 

Helmholtz, in 1871, gave up his medical work, and 
was appointed Professor of Physics in the University 
of Berlin, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
In his treatises on ‘‘ Physiological Optics ” and ‘‘ Sensa- 
tions of Tone,” he presented to the scientific world works 
of rare value. No one was better fitted than ho to 
undertake works like these, for he combined with his ex- 
tensive knowledge of physics a paramount acquaintance 
of physiology and psychology. There is scarcely any branch 
of physics which does not testify to his profound thought 
and striking originality. Problems which had puzzled tho 
greatest mathematicians were successfully attacked by him, 
and those students who were so fortunate as to be under 
his guidance testify by their own works to the greatness 
of him whose intellect they in part reflect. 

The man who has done the most to popularise natural 
^ _ science in England is John Tyndall. From his 

John TyndaU. i. -i-i i i 

earnest cmldhood he had been taught the art 
of expressing his ideas in a clear and simple manner. He left 
school in 1839, and joined a division of the Ordnance Survey. 
In 1847 he accepted a teaching appointment at Queonwood 
College, Hampshire. Here he stayed till the following year, 
and applied himself chiefly to the study of chemistry, along 
with Dr. Frankland, one of his colleagues. In 1848, Tyndall 
and Frankland went together to Marburg, in Hesse-CasseL 
In those days Germany was ahead of England in the teaching 
of science, so the two determined to add a German training to 
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their English education. Tyndall’s attention was called to 
the new property of magnetism, which Faraday had lately 
announced, and it was suggested to him by Dr. Knoblauch 
that the two should repeat Faraday’s experiments, and inquire 
more clo.sely into the true nature of diamagnetism. Professor 
Plucker, of Bonn, found that some crystals, made of diamag- 
netic substances, did not exhibit diamagnetic properties. To 
account for this he attributed to crystals an optical axis, 
which he supposed to bo influenced in a peculiar manner 
when placed in a magnetic field. 

After long and careful investigation Tyndall and Ehiob- 
lauch came to tho conclusion that the action of magnetism 
on bodies depended upon their molecular structure, or, as 
Tjurdall expressed it, upon their peculiarities of material 
aggregation. In 1851 Tyndall announced that the same 
laws govern both magnetic and diamagiretic phenomena. In 
1853 ho was appointed to the chair of Natural Philosophy at 
tho Boyal Institution. 

Tlio subject which owes most to Tyndall is that of radiant 
heat. Before ho commenced his investigations but little was 
known about it. Tho quantities to bo measured wore so 
small, and existing apparatus so crude, that physicists had 
never attempted any accurate measurements of radiant heat. 
Tyndall, however, overcame the experimental difiiculties, and, 
in 1864, published a paper “ On the radiation and absorption 
of heat by gases and liquid matter,” in which he showed 
that the absorption of non-luminous heat by vapours is the 
satuo as that of the liquids from which they are produced. 

On January 21st, 1870, Tyndall delivered a lecture, at 
the Boyal Institution, on " Dust and Disease,” and gave the 
results of some investigations of his own on floating organic 
matter in the air. Examination of air before and after being 
subjected to a very high temperature showed that a large 
proportion of the dust it contained was organic matter, since 
it disappeared on being burnt In the course of the lecture 
Tyndall propounded a germ theory of diseases, saying that as 
surely as a pig comes from a pig, or a grape from a grape, so 
surely does the typhoid virus, or seed, when scattered about 
among people, give rise to typhoid fever, scarlatina virus to* 
scarlatina, and small-pox virus to small-pox; and that the 
virus was carried about by the floating organic matter in the 
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air. Many eminent men were pre*sent at the lecture, and 
those of the medical profession received his views with dis- 
favour, going so far as to ridicule the germ theory. The 
accuracy of the germ theory has since, however, been proved 
over and over again. The discovery of the way in which 
diseases are spread has been of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind, by showing that if the sanitary arrangements of a 
district are perfect, and all diseased organic matter cairied 
away without access to the atmosphere, the risk of infection 
is reduced to a minimum. 

It was as a popular lecturer that T}mdall excelled. The 
reason of his success in lecturing to the unscientific ” may 
be found in his aptitude for imparting his knowledge in the 
simplest language, and in exciting the interest of an audience 
by homely illustrations. He has probably done more than 
any other maU of science to raise tho standard of education 
amongst the uneducated classes. 

A^^en Faraday propounded his theory of electromag- 
netism, in which he explained the vai'ions phenomena by 
means of hypothetical “ tubes of force " in a h3^pothetical 
medium, his views met with distrust on all sides. His 
methods were not evident to the mathematical physicists, 
who had been accustomed to base their calculations simply 
on the laws of force, without concerning themselves with any 
medium to act as a vehicle of energy. They believed in tho 
idea of action at a distance. Energy disappeared from one 
place and reappeared at another. They could form their 
equations without assuming the existence of any transmit- 
ting medium, and the solutions were in accord with observed 
phenomena. Fortunately Faraday had no such preconceived 
mathematical notions. He was not a mathematician, and was 
driven to invent a logic of his own ; his tube of force took 
the place of the mathematicians' differential equation. These 
tubes of force were mathematical quantities, and his whole 
theory admitted of mathematical representation ; hut to bring 
his theory completely within the comprehension of the 
mathematical physicist needed an interpreter, who should 
express his ideas in their own familiar language. 

In 1831, when Faraday was j.ust beginning his work on 
electromagnetic induction, James Clerk Maxwell was born 
in Edinburgh. Educated at Edinburgh, and afterwards at 
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Cambridge, Maxwell graduated in 1854, taking the position 
of Second Wrangler. His original investi- 
gations began whilst he was still in his teens, 
when ho contributed papers to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh on “ Rolling Curves,” and on “ The 
Equilibrium of Elastic Solids.” Whilst an undergraduate at 
Cambridge ho devoted himself more to research than to 
worldng for the tripos. It was during this period that he 
carefully studied Faraday’s original papers. His inclination 
was always to study mathematics as a means whereby to 
e.xpros8 his ideas on physical subjects rather than as an end in 
itself. His private tutor, William Hopkins, said of him : “ It 
is not possible for that man to think incorrectly on physical 
subjects.” 

In 1855 Maxwell wrote a mathematical paper on “Lines 
of Force,” expressing the Faraday lino of force in mathe- 
matical language, and still further developing the idea. In 
185C ho was appointed to the chair of Natural Philosophy 
at the Marischal College, Aberdeen. The same year he gained 
the Adams Essay Prize with a thesis on “The Rings of 
Saturn,” in which he showed that Saturn’s rings could not, 
consistently with stability of structure, be either solid or 
liquid, but must be of the nature of streams of meteorites 
revolving round the planet. About the same time he 
invented the “ dynamical top ” to illustrate certain problems 
in dyiramica In 1860 ho read a paper at a meeting of the 
British Association, on “ The Kinetic Theory of Gases,” which 
supposes a gas to ' consist of myriads of particles jostling 
against each other. The theory, is consistent \nth the ex- 
perimental laws of gases, and gives an insight into their 
behaviour when subjected to various physical conditions. 
The first to treat the theory with exactitude was Clausius. 
!l^e was followed by Maxwell, and by Boltzmann. The three 
contemporaneously rapidly developed it. Although the 
theory is on a firm baris it fails> to account for the diversity 
of values of the i^atio of the two specific heats in various 
groups of ga^ea. 

An important addition was made to- our knowledge of the 
constithtion of bodies when .^ndrews published his dassical 
resesxches in. 186$^ showi^ the existmcc of a critical point 
in gases. He showed that at any temperature, there is, a 
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pressure at whicli a gaseous body is in a state of transition, 
being neither liq[uid nor gas, but in an intermediate state, such 
that any increase of pressure will cause some liquefaction, 
and any diminution of pressure will be followed by a return 
to the gaseous state. 

Much of Maxwell’s time was given up to the study of 
composition of colours. He invented the colour-box for 
analysing and coinbining the different colours of the spec- 
trum. Prior to this time, the three primary colours were 
thought to be red, blue, and yellow. With his colour-box 
Maxwell showed that this is not the case, but that the three 
primaiy colours are red, green, and blue. He showed also 
that a mixture of blue and yellow produces pink, and not 
green as is commonly supposed. For these researches on 
light the Royal Society awarded him the Rumford Medal 
in 1860. The same year Maxwell was appointed Professor 
of Physics at King’s College, London. In 1866 he retired 
to his estate at Glenlair. In 1870 he published his “Theory 
of Heat,” an elementary text-book without a parallel. The 
following year he accepted the Cavendish Professorship of 
Physics at Cambridge, and shortly afterwards he published 
his treatise on “ Magnetism and Electricity,” which is a 
mathematical treatment of Faraday’s method. All electrical 
phenomena are explained by reference to energy stored up 
in the surrounding medium. 

Maxwell called himself the interproter of Faraday’s views ; 
but he was more than this; he built up a mathematical 
theory of magnetism and electricity which will be a lasting 
monument to his genius. He also propounded his electro- 
magnetic theory of light, in which ho supposes that electrical 
energy is propagated by vibrations of the same sether which 
is supposed to transmit energy in the form of light. His 
theory supposes, in fact, that electricity and light are simply 
different aspects of the same phenomenon — a vibrating aether. 
In recent years Hertz, a pupil of Helmholtz, has, in a series 
of brilliant experiments, gone far towards verifying the results 
of Maxwell’s theory of light. Electric waves have been ob- 
tained, and have been shown to be capable of reflection and 
refraction in exactly the same way as waves of light. 

Maxwell died in 1879, and the scientific world lost its 
most brilliant genius. 
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One of tlie first to appreciate Joule’s researches was Pro- 
fessor William Thomson (afterwards Sir William 
Thomson, and, still later. Lord Kelvin). He was 
educated at Glasgow and Cambridge, and was 
Second Wrangler in 1845. In 1846 Thomson brought out 
his theory of “Electric Images,” and in the same year was 
appointed to the chair of Natural Philosophy m the 
University of Glasgow, a post which he stiU holds. Lite 
Maxwell, his original contributions to physical science 
began when he was still a boy in his teena As a theorist 
he has done more than anyone to develop the principle of 
conservation of energy. In 1849 he published a dynamical 
theory of heat, based upon the researches of Joule. Three 
years later he deduced the principle of “Dissipation of 
Energy,” or the tendency of the available energy of a system 
to diminish while the total energy remains unaltered. 

It is as an inventor of electrical instruments that Sir 
William Thomson stands pre-eminent. Many of the most 
delicate instruments for the measurement of electrical quan- 
tities owe their origin to his inventive genius. In 1858 he 
brought out his mirror galvanometer, which is capable of 
detecting excessively small electric currents. Among his 
more important inventions are a mariners’ compass, protected 
so as to be unaffected by the presence of iron in the body of 
the ship ; his siphon recorder, an instrument for recording 
telegraphic messages; the electric balance, in which the 
strength of an electric current is measured by balancing the 
force of attraction of two coils through which it flows against 
the weight of a given mass ; the absolute electrometer, by 
means of which the difference of potential of two discs is 
found in absolute measure; the quadrant electrometer, for 
comparative measure of differences of potential, and other 
instruments, too numerous to mention 

The discoveries of Yolta, Ohm, Toung, Oersted, Ampere, 
Faraday, Joule, Helmholtz, and Maxwell opened out wide fields 
for scientific research, and almost all subsequent researches have 
been merely extensions and developments of the principles 
which these philosophers brought to light. Accurate measure- 
ments of the various physical qualities have been made, and 
refined instruments for delicate observations invented. In all 
branches of physical science measuring instruments have 

3. ^VOl. VL 
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been brought to a wonderful degree of delicacy and perfec- 
tion. The galvanometers now in use are a billion times as 
sensitive as the old detectors of Ampere and Schweigger. 
Tyndall found it difficult to find instruments sufficiently 
sensitive to measure radiant heat in large quantities. In- 
struments are now in use by which the heat radiating even 
from the moon can be detected. 

There are many scientific problems still unsolved, waiting 
for another Faraday or Joule to come with heaven-born 
genius, and still further unravel Nature’s mysteries. Will 
such problems as “ "WTiat is sether, and in what way is it 
related to matter ? ” or, “ What is the true nature of gravi- 
tation ? ” ever be solved ? Problems like these are now occu- 
pying the minds of our greatest men of science. They may 
be solved in the near future ; they may be beyond the powers 
•of human understanding. 


B. STEELE. 
.CliBmiatry. 


The opening of the College of Chemistry in October, 1845, 
under A. W. Hofmann, marks in some respect 
an era in English chemistry, and is remarkable 
as an illustration of the way in which scien- 
tific researches which seem to be without any practical bearing 
•often develop into the most important practical consequences. 
.Since the discovery of benzene by Faraday in 1826 a number 
of allied substances had been discovered by various workers. 
Indigo, coal-tar oil, and, other substances had been distilled, 
.and under various names a substance ultimately called aniline 
had been obtained from them. Before coming to England 
Hofmann had proved the identity of these 
products, and other chemists had shown that 
aniline could be prepared from benzena In 
this country Hofmann continued his researches on aniline, 
.and discovered a number of bodies which, like it, could be 
•considered as substitution derivatives of ammonia, and the 
fliethods he used have been of the greatest value in the 
•development of the coal-tar industry. Among Hofmann’s 
■earUest pupils and assistants was Mr. W. H Perkin. Under 
the .direction of Hofmann, Perkin set to work o^ some bodies, 
.anthij'acene and naphthalene, which have since become the 
•starting-point for the production of very important colouring 
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matters ; but it was in attempting to carry out the artificial 
formation of quinine that Perkin discovered the colouring 
matter since so well known as mauve : this was in 1856. In 
185T it was first used commercially, and in 1862 a large pro- 
portion of the colouring matters in use were aniline dyes. 
Tet in 1858 the following words could be used in an inl- 
portant text-book: — “The compounds of aniline are to be 
reckoned by hundreds, but they are not the subjects of manu- 
facture : they are not articles of commerce ; they are of no 
use in the arts ; they are applied to no purpose in domestic 
economy.” It would be long to trace out in detail the 
progress of this industry. The next important step was 
taken in 1868. Two German chemists in that year succeeded 
in producing for the first time the colouring matter alizarin 
(the dyeing matter of madder) from anthracene. Aware of 
the importance of this discovery, Mr. Perkin at once set to 
work, and, by the aid of his former knowledge of anthracene 
and its derivatives, discovered another method of producing 
the substance. Before the end of 1869 he had produced one 
ton of artificial alizarin ; in 1870, 40 tons; in 1871, 220 tons, 
and so on. Twenty years after the birth of the industry 
the annual value of the colours produced amounted to over 
£3,000,000 sterhng (1878). 

Up to this point little was known of the constitution of 
chemical compounds. The type theory had 
proved of considerable assistance, but science 
was as for as ever from understanding what coduiiranaa. 
part organic radicals took. The next advance 
in theory was due to Frankland (1825) and Kolbe (1818-84). 
Bunsen had discovered a remarkable compound in which 
arsenic entered into the composition of on organic body. 
Extending these researches, Frankland described a series of 
compoxmds in which tin took part in the formation of an 
organic body, and was led to deduce the doctrine of valency 
— i.e. that the combining powers of any element were fixed 
or satisfied always by the same number of atoms. Kolbe’s 
work after this principally lay in the discovery of the' 
constitution of organic compounds. In 1858 Cannizzaro, on 
Italian chemist, published a paper which finally formulated 
the opinions of chemists on the methods employed for 
obtaining the atomic weights of the elements. Th'e gro4teisti 
X 2 
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achievement of the doctrine of valency was the explanation 
of the structure of benzene and the so-caUed aromatic com- 
pounds by Kekul6 (1829) in 1865. From his formula Kekul6 
was able to predict the number of isomeric compounds that 
could be produced from benzene and its derivatives, and 
threw great light not only on these derivatives, but on sub- 
stances like naphthalene and anthracene, which were now 
beginning to be important commercially. 

Soon after the benefits derived from the classification of 
organic compounds were observed, numerous 
chemists set about the task of finding some 
principle of classification of inorganic sub- 
stances. It was readily seen that many of these substances 
fell into groups the members of which greatly resembled one 
another, while the differences between their atomic weights 
approached multiples of some constant. Schemes for the 
classification of the elements began to appear. In 1864* 
Newlands in England and Lothar Meyer in Germany in- 
dependently arranged a number of the elements according 
to their atomic weights, and observed a certain periodicity 
in the behaviour of the elements. In 1869 Mendelejeff made 
an attempt to classify all the elements according to their 
atomic weight and bring them together into a natural system. 
The periodic law thus formulated has received many con- 
firmations. Gaps in the system have been filled up by the 
discovery of elements whose atomic weights and physical 
properties were accurately predicted, and. of those elements- 
which did not fit into the system the atomic weights have 
been re-examined and found inaccurate. The law that lies 
underneath this dependence of chemical bodies on their 
atomic weights has yet to be discovered, but it is not to be 
wondered at that many chemists have turned to the ancient 
theory of one primary matter as an explanation. 

Ojf late years the development of chemistry has been so 
rapid that even a mere catalogue of its branches would 
occupy much of our space, but one of these developments, 
resulting as it has in photography, is of general interest. 
Boyle had noticed the blackening of silver chloride when 
exposed to light, though he attributed it to the air, and. 
Scheele (1742-86) studied the action of the spectrum on 
paper soaked in chloride of soda. The discoveries of 
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Daguerre and Talbot about 1839 led to tbe foundation of 
photography: Daguerre, in his process, received the image 
produced by the lens on a silver plate, and made it visible by 
means of mercury ; Talbot replaced the silver plate by paper. 
In 184T glass negatives coated Tnth albumen were introduced. 
In 1851 collodion was introduced, and in 
1871 bromo-gelatine plates were introduced 
and practically revolutionised photography. Since that time 
the improvements in the science have been mainly optical 
and mechanical Another important use of light in chemistry 
has been the development of the process of spectrum analysis, 
which, in the hands of Bunsen, Eoscoe, and Crookes, has led 
to the discovery of new elements and has rendered important 
service to astronomy. 

The growth of chemical industry during the century has 
kept pace with chemical theory. Metallurgy was the first to 
benefit; the analysis of furnace gases by 
Bunsen and Pla^air, and the determination ’SSiSwSl!** 
of the composition of pig-iron, explained the 
theory of the blast furnace, and made possible such improve- 
ments in the manufacture of steel as the Bessemer process 
(1856; p. 365), and towards the close of our period, the Thomas- 
Gilchrist process, by which large amounts of practically use- 
less ore have been rendered available, and its very impurities 
made into a substance of the highest value (p. 366). 

The manufactures of sulphuric acid and soda may be 
looked upon as the basis of all others from their extensive use 
and the bye-products formed in the course of their production. 
The manufacture of sulphuric acid in this country dates from 
1746, when the first lead chamber was erected at Brestonpans ; 
the manufacture of soda from common salt dates from 1823, 
and that of bleaching-powder from 1779. The improvements 
of this century are principally in the direction of more 
economical and scientific working of the processes ; the only 
other has been that of the introduction of iron pyrites as a 
source of the sulphur required instead of using native sulphur; 
an improvement forced upon British manufacturers in 1838 
by the King of Naples, who had granted a monopoly in 
sulphur. The manufacture of soda from common salt was 
first discovered by Leblanc at the close of the eighteenth 
century, but it was not until the salt duty (£30 per ton) was 
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repealed in 1823 that alkali works were set up in Liverpool 
by Muspratt. The chief important improvement in this 
process is dne to Hargreaves (1877); by it sulphate of 
soda is prepared directly without the use of sulphuric acid. 
The chief drawback of the Leblanc process is the loss of 
sulphur in the unpleasant alkali waste, and of late years an 
entirely different method of manufacture has been adopted, 
by which ammonia obtained from gas liquor is injected into 
the brine solution. Carbonate of soda is at once formed, and 
from the bye-product ammonia can be recovered and again 
used. The principal drawback to this process is that the 
chlorine of the common salt is set free in a form in which it 
cannot be used for the manufacture of bleaching-powder, and 
thus the Leblanc process continues to be worked. 


Much dissatisfaction had been felt at the attitude which the 
two great corporate bodies, the Royal College 
Medidne: ’ of Physicians and the College of Surgeons, 
had adopted towards the bulk of the profession 
ill the earlier years of the century. Their posi- 
tion was too conservative and too exclusive to render them fit- 
ting representative bodies. The question was a burning one 
as early as 1834, when a Select Committee was appointed by 
Parliament to inquire into and to consider of the laws, regular 
tions, and usages regarding the education and practice of the 
various branches of the medical profession. A voluminous 
and interesting Report was issued, but it had no practical out- 
come. A Medical Reform Bill was introduced unsuccessfully 
in 1840, and again in 1841, but it •was not until 1858 that the 
medical profession of the United Kingdom obtained a statutory 
constitution. Twenty-one bodies had then the right of grantr 
ing licences to practice, some in every branch of medicine and 
surgery, others only in medicine, surgery, or midwifery. The 
licence sometimes permitted its holder to practice in certain 
limited parts ; sometimes it was universal for the country in 
which it was issued. It was granted, indeed, after examina- 
tion in every case, but, as there was no independent control or 
supervision, it is not a matter of surprise that the examinations 
varied greatly in severity. At the College of Physicians the 
Fellowship, which alone conferred full rights within the 
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society, was practically restricted to the graduates of the 
older Universities. At the College of Surgeons the superior 
order of Fellows, established in 1843, was open to anyone whO' 
had ability to pass the necessary examination. 

The Medical Act of 1858 materially improved the position 
of the medical practitioner, but, as it left the individual 
licensing bodies in possession of their powers, it did not gO' 
far in producing order from chaos. The new Act gave, a legal 
definition of the medical profession. It directed the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Medical Register, by which the 
public and its courts of justice might distinguish “ qualified 
practitioners of medicine from pretenders and those who were 
not lawfully qualified. It gave to each registered qualifica- 
tion an equal currency in aU parts of the British Empire. It 
created a superintending Council for the purposes of the Act, 
and it empowered this Council to strike off the Begistei* 
the names of persons who should be convicted of crime or 
whose professional conduct it should consider infamous. It 
authorised the Council to impeach before the Privy Council 
any licensing body who should grant its diploma on in- 
sufilcient conditions of study, or after an improper examina- 
tion. It failed, however, to provide for a complete examina.- 
tion, and it was amended by the Medical Acts of 1870 and 
1886, though its chief clauses still hold good. 

The most remarkable event in the period under con- 
sideration was the discovery and introduction 
into practice of general anaesthesia. The 
local use of chloric ether to deaden pain had been knowii to 
dentists for some time before 1844, but until that year 
general anaesthesia had never been induced for any surgical 
purpose. On December 11th, 1844, Horace Wells, a dentist 
in Massachusetts, inhaled nitrous oxide whilst . another 
dentist extracted an aching tooth His successful result 
proved the starting-point of a long series of experiments, in 
which another dentist, William Thonuis Green Morton, took a 
leading part. He rendered himself insensible by inbaliTig 
sulphuric ether on September 30th, 1846, and from that date 
the use of ether as an anaesthetic was established. The 
blessing spread rapidly from the Massachusetts General 
Hospital to all parts of the world, but on Nov. 10th, 1847, Dr. 
.(afterwards Sir James Y.) Simpson, Professor of Midwifery in 
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the University of Edinburgh, directed the attention of the 
Edinburgh Medico -Chixurgical Society to a new respirable 
-anaesthetic agent — chloroform. He considered that the new 
drug possessed important advantages over sulphuric ether, 
inasmuch as a smaller quantity was required to produce 
insensibility ; because its action was more rapid, whilst its 
inhalation was more agreeable; and, above all, because no 
elaborate apparatus was required for its administration. He 
maintained, too, that it was especially adapted for use in his 
own department of practice. Chloroform was found to fulfil 
its expectations, and it speedily came into general use. 

The introduction and extensive employment of anaesthesia 
caused the first great advance which had been 
Binxery. j^^de in surgery for many years, an advance 
for which the way had already been paved by that minute 
attention to the study of anatomy which had characterised 
the earlier years of the century. The surgical art culminated 
in Bobert Liston, a surgeon more rapid, dexterous, and 
brilliant than the world had ever seen. The fate of the 


brilliant operator was sealed by the advent of anaesthetics, 
and his place was taken by his more careful brother who too 
often errs upon the side of slowness and is tediously minute 
in his attention to detail. The advantage, however, is all 
upon the side of the patient. Conservative surgery is the 
rule throughout the profession, yet operations are much 
more numerous than they were formerly, since the surgeon 
performs more intricate ones, and the patient gives his con- 
sent more readily as he no longer dreads the pain. 

The general practice of medicine was improving, but 
at a somewhat slower rate than surgery. 

® Bleeding was the first of the old practices 

to disappear. It vanished suddenly and almost too com- 
pletely. Nauseous mixtures given in large doses, abundant 
purgation, and counter-irritation still held sway. They 
were shortly to be displaced by a more elegant phar- 
macy rendered possible by improved chemical methods, 
and by more exact diagnosis obtained by a more thorough 
knowledge of morbid anatomy, and by the use of such 
instruments of precision as the ophthalmoscope, the laryngo- 
scope, the otoscope, and the various forms of specula. The 
Wcroscope became more and more serviceable to the working 
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practitioner, whilst the clinical thermometer, which had been 
used by Dr. James Currie, of Liverpool, in 1797, was re- 
introduced by Dr. John Davy in 1844, though it did not come 
into general use in connection with disease until after the 
publication of Wunderlich’s book in 1868. 

The most remarkable fact in connection with the public 
health of the country is the reappearance of 
diphtheria. It commenced as a world-wide 
epidemic which lasted from 1858-63, and it remained a 
very fatal endemic disease until lately, when the antitoxin 
treatment has given us means to combat it with some hope 
of a successful issue. The cattle plague of the Eussian steppes 
was again epidemic in England in 1865 (p. 420), though it 
was more than a hundred years since its ravages had been 
felt in this country. Very great advances were made in State 
medicine. The total abolition of intramural burial in 1852 
was a movement of the first importance, whilst the application 
of the Darwinian theory has yielded results of unlooked-for 
importance when it has been employed in connection with 
epidemiology. In 1862-63 the distress in the cotton-weaving 
districts of England led to a recurrence of the famine disease 
with which the older practitioners had been only too familiar, 
whilst Asiatic cholera again showed itself in 1865. 

The Army Medical Service has undergone a complete 
change during the present century. A 
soldier who was wounded in the Low 
Countries or in the American War either 
remained where he fell until the battle was over, or he 
was helped to the rear by some of his comrades, who were 
sometimes more anxious to save their o^m skins than to 
help the injured man. The numerous engagements of the 
Peninsular War led to a greater attention being paid to the 
sick. The bandsmen of the regiment were first detailed as 
bearers, and they conveyed the wounded firom the fighting 
line until they could be attended by the r^imental surgeon. 
They were supplied with stretchers, and when no skilled 
assistance was immediately available they were ordered to 
carry their wounded patient until he could be placed in 
such empty carts or waggons as might be available to convey 
bim back to the hospital The bandsmen made but inefficient 
bearers, for they received no regular instruction in this part 
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of their duty, whilst the commissariat waggons and the 
bullock-carts were wholly unsuited for the conveyance of 
men who had been badly wounded. 

Veterinary-Surgeon Cherry was one of the first to suggest 
an improvement upon this state of affairs when he advocated 
in 1825 the use of a special spring-cart for the conveyance of 
the sick and wounded during active service. It was not until 
the Crimean War that any real attempt 'was made to cope 
with the difficulty in a rational and humane manner. The 
early attempts were very bungling. The Hospital Army Corps 
was formed in 1854, and was provided with proper carts ; but 
the attendants were military pensioners, who were physically 
incapable of perfonning the duties of bearers, and were too- 
often found to be wholly unfit in other respects for the 
responsibilities imposed upon them. The Hospital Corps 
was soon disbanded, and for a time a certain proportion 
of soldiers was taken from the ranks to act as bearers and 
hospital orderlies. A fresh departure was made in June, 
1856, when the Medical Staff Corps was established, but the 
corps was disbanded in the following year for want of a 
proper military organisation. Its place in the' service was 
then taken by the Army Hospital Corps, whose ranks were 
filled by soldiers who volunteered for duty after they had 
served a, certain length of time with the colours. This corps, 
continued, with various minor changes, until 18T3, when a 
royal warrant placed all the medical officers in a single 
department, and abolished, with a few exceptions, the regi- 
mental system which had hitherto been a distinguishing 
feature of the English Army. The name of this department, 
was altered in 1884 from the Army Hospital Corps to the 
Medical Staff Corps, and it consists of two parts. The corps 
is composed of non-commissioned officers and men serving 
in the military hospitals during peace, and with additional 
duties as stretcher-bearers in time of war. It is commanded 
by the commissioned medical officers known collectively as 
the Army Medical Stafi! The Medical Staff Corps is a. 
stationary body, with its headquarters at Netley, officered 
by the Army Medical Staff) which is constantly shifting. 
Officers as well as men, however, are trained in their duties 
by a special drill to qualify them for conducting the transport 
of f^he wounded both in the open and in mountain warfare. 
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The responsibility for the immediate treatment of the 
wounded upon the field of battle is divided. The wounded 
man may be first assisted by his comrades, for two men in 
each company are specially trained to render first aid to the 
injured. He is carried to “ the collecting station,” which is as 
near the fighting line as possible, either by these men or by 
the bearers of the Medical Staff Corps acting under the orders 
of a surgeon-captain or a surgeon-lieutenant. The collecting 
station ” is in charge of a sergeant of the Medical Staff Corps, 
whose duty it is to see that the wounded men on their 
stretchers are carefully placed in the waggons here ready 
to convey them back to the " dressing station.” This is a 
building or tent, near a good supply of water, and as close 
as is convenient to the “ collecting station.” It is under the 
control of a surgeon-major, and it completes the “ first line of 
assistance.” Minor and urgent capital operations are per- 
formed at the “dressing station,” but it is so near the line 
of fire that an advance or retreat may become necessary at 
any moment. The wounded are conveyed by a second set 
of waggons from the “ dressing station ” to the “ field hospital,” 
beyond the line of fire and constituting the first link in the 
“second line of assistance.” From the “field hospital” the 
wounded may be transferred to the “station hospital,” and 
may thence be transported further and further to the reai; 
until he reaches at last the “ base hospital,” whichj receives 
the chronic cases. 

Such is the theory of the treatment of those wounded in 
battle. It appears to be efltective in small wars, where the 
number of those injured is not great, but fortunately we 
have not as yet had any opportunity of ascertaining whether 
so complicated a system will be of service after a great battle,. 


The British trade in pig iron continuously, sometime)^ 
rapidly, increased, and several new districts 
have assumed a position of great importance. 

Chief amongst them is that of Cleveland, 
with which Sir Lowthian Bell has long been ^ 
identified, and where his important work in connection with 
the theory of iron smelting has been done. The maximum out- 
put was in 1883 (8,490,000 tons), but since then the American 
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demand has been met locally and our own output diminished 
in consequence. The annual output per furnace had in- 
creased from the 1,500 tons in the early part of the century 
to from 20,000 to 25,000 tons, a result due to the in- 
creased size of the furnaces and improved appliances used 
with them. Competition has become much more severe in 
later years, and the phenomenal fortunes made in early days 
have ceased to be easily obtained by new comers into the 
field. Much of the growth of the pig iron industry has 
been for the purpose of supplying raw 
material for the production of finished 
wrought iron and steel. In 1815, steel for 
the purpose of making tools and cutlery could be obtained 
of the highest quality. It was, and for these purposes stiU 
is, produced by the process of cementation from wrought 
iron, and it was costly in the extreme. But of cheap steel, 
or steel suitable for constructive purposes, there was none. 
The wrought or malleable iron was produced by Oort's process 
of puddling (Vol. V., p. 465), with the improvements made by 
Hall, but the roUing-mill with grooved rolls introduced by 
Cort had made it an easy matter to supply bars of any desired 
section. It was thus possible to produce the wrought iron 
rails necessary for the early railways, a requirement that of 
itself led to a rapid increase in the number of puddling 
mills. How great that requirement may be, will be 
realised when it is remembered that a mile of double 
railway track, even of the light character used in early days, 
required 100 tons of rails, and these, when of wrought iron, 
have to be renewed every few years. About the year 1850 
the activity in the industry was phenomenal. In the great 
centres, such as the one on the Staffordshire coal-field, the 
traveller by night seemed to be passing through a pande- 
monium on earth. He saw the huge flaming blast furnaces, 
and hundreds of puddling ones, the glowing of the heated 
masses of metal as they were being moved from place to 
place in the darkness, with weird human figures seen 
dimly in outline near them ; and although this picture "W-as, 
on account of better modes of working, soon only a matter 
of history, the production of puddled bars was not 
seriously checked until as late as 1882. But in 1856 an 
invention l^as made by Sir Henry Bessemer that has had a 
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most important and lasting eftect upon the finished iron and 


steel industries. He was requiring a material 
for ordnance purposes, resembling steel in 


The BoBBemei 
ProcesB. 


its character, but not so costly ; and he 


endeavoured to obtain it by blowing air into molten cast 
iron in order to oxidise the excess of carbon. Somewhat 


to his surprise, he found that the temperature rose so much 
that it was not only needless to employ an external source of 
heat in order to keep the purified metal fluid, but the latter 
was so hot that it could be poured into ingots. The process 
took some little time to perfect, but after that was done, the new 
steel soon became an article of commerce, over 160,000 tons 


being made in 1869, for it could be made of many grades of 
carbonisation at will, and at a fraction of the cost of the 


“ cemented ” steeL The cost, moreover, was rapidly lessened, 
and by 1874 it was possible to obtain Bessemer steel rails 
at a lower price than that charged for wrought-iron ones. 
The latter were, therefore, displaced as fast as they were worn 
out, steel rails being from five to ten times more durable. 
Indeed, the heavy trafidc of modem trunk lines could scarcely 
be carried on with the old rails. In 1881 the production of 
Bessemer steel amounted to 1,440,000 tons in Great Britain 


as compared with 2,680,000 tons of puddled iron produced 
in that year; but since then the puddled iron trade has 
imdergone a steady decline. 

Other persons had, however, been working in the same 
direction as Sir H. Bessemer at the time he 


made his invention, though they adopted 
different means. The late Sir William 


Siemens and his brother Frederick had been experimenting* 
since 1846 with a view to economise fuel in manufactures, 
which was then being wasted in a most alarming way. Tbiese 
experimenters perfected the methods, now very generally 
adopted, by which fuel is converted, as far as possible, intO' 
the gaseous form before being finally burnt, for it was only 
by so doing that it was found possible to bring about perfect 
combustion. They were also the first to successfully 
introduce a method — vindicated by Stirling in 1815 — ^by 
which heat could be accumulated in a furnace by the so- 
caUed regenerative chambers, and they applied the method 
in the first place ,to the furnaces used in the manufacture 
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of glass. The application to fnmaces used in the metallurgy 
of iron was, on account of difficulties and of prejudices, more 
tedious, but in the new furnaces they were able to melt the 
finished product, which was, in aU other respects, the same as 
that from the puddling furnace, and obtain, as in the case of 
Bessemer’s steel, a homogeneous ingot which could be 
subsequently rolled. The process was brought into practical 
use during the years 1861-67, and at one time was viewed 
as a rival to Bessemer’s, but by 1875 the two processes had 
taken their proper places in the industry — Bessemer’s as 
unrivalled for the manufacture of the medium and harder 


varieties of steel, such as for rails, and Siemens’s, or the open- 
hearth process, as being the more suitable one to use for the 
production of ductile varieties, such as boiler plating, some 
of which is nearly pure iron. In the year 1882, open-hearth 
ingots to the extent of 400,000 tons were made, whilst in 
recent years this variety has, with Bessemer steel and with 
puddled iron, been made in about equal amounts for each. 
During the period of 1874-79 three metallurgists of the 
London Royal School of Mines named Snelus, 
Thomas, and Gilchrist, developed a modifica- 
tion of these processes, by which phosphoric 
ores could not only be used in making the best steel, but the 
phosphorus could be incidentally extracted and returned to 
the land as a valuable inanurial agent. This improvement, 
whilst it enabled the metallurgists of this country to use 
ores hitherto useless for the purpose of steel-making, has 
enabled our Continental rivals to do likewise, and has prob- 
ably been of far greater value to them than to us. 

Iron and steel shipbuilding is rather one of the other 
branches of engineering itself than belonging 

Sliipbuilding. . , ® j • • i ^ j.- ^ 

to metallurgy and mmmg, but mention is 

necessary on account of its intimate connection, and also on 

account of the enormous relative interest this nation possesses 

in it, and the large amount of employment given to skilled 

labour by its means. The development of ocean steam 

traffic — though sailing-ships long main- 
steam at sea. X ■ J xT- • ° ^ ^ ^ jr • 1 ^ 

tamed their position of supremacy as freight 

■carriers (p. 403) — ^had of course a considerable effect eventu- 
ally on the demand for coal It was in 1850 that the 
industry began to assume importance, when 12,000 tons of 


steam at Sea. 
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iron shipping were built Iron is so much better as a struc- 
tural material than wood that its use extended from year 
to year, some ships being built wholly of iron, others with 
iron framework and wooden planking, but these latter dimin- 
ished in number as improvements in the manufacture of 
iron plates were made. By 1883 the annual production of 
iron shipping in this country had increased to '732,000 tons 
{by measurement), and the use of wood had been for some 
years almost entirely abandoned for the structural part of 
British-built ships. In the course of the year 1888 only 
54,000 tons were built of iron, a result due partly to bad trade, 
but chiefly to the extended use of mild or open-hearth steel, 
the use of which had commenced in 1879. In the subsequent 
recovery of trade, mild steel has been eihployed, to the 
practical exclusion of all other material; wood is, indeed, 
reserved almost entirely for the piupose of the interior fittings, 
or as the raateri.al for small boats. On account of the use of 
the new material — mild steel — great improvements have been 
made both in the form of ships and in their machinery, and 
it is now possible to carry goods at very low rates ; so that by 
fitting ships -with refrigerating chambers and means for pro- 
ducing artificial cold, even perishable goods can be cheaply 
brought to this country from the Antipodes. The general 
economic consequences of this must be dealt with elsewhere 
(pp. 600, 619), but it may here be noted that many ores that 
were formerly brought to our centres to be smelted can 
now be more cheaply treated .at the mines from whence 
they are obtained, with coke broxight from some other 
neighbouring coimtry. Again, ores that are of slightly better 
quality than our own can profitably be imported and smelted 
instead of it, e.g. the Bilbao hematite. 


At the beginning of the century about 15| miUion tons of 
coal were raised annually, but the output 
increased very rapidly. It was 64J million 
tons in 1854, when the number of wotk- 
peeple employed was about 200,000. It is only since this 
date that accurate and continuous, records have been kept. 
In 1885 it was 159 millions of tons, a quantity more easily, 
realised by comparison to a cylinder a mile in diameter and 
230 feet high; and in that year the industry gave occupa- 
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tion to 478,000 men and boys. Most of this coal is used 
in tbis country, about one-eigbth of the total beiug exported. 
Tbe condition of the persons employed in coal-mining has 
been subject to much change. For very many years there 
was practically no legislation by which to control the condi- 
tions under which work was carried on, and the cheapest way 
to a given end tended to be the one adopted. Indeed, as 
regards some Scotch miners, actual and legal slavery existed 
to as late a date as 1799. The introduction of the safety 
lamps of Stephenson and of Davy (p. 179) diminished, for 
a time, the loss of life and the injury to the coal-pits from 
gas explosions, but other accidents were frequent and of 
appalling fatality, the workmen themselves, as well as their 
leaders, being too ignorant to render improvement either in 
their practice or condition of life an easy matter. The 
employment of children of tender years, as well as of 
women, underground, although giving occupation to cheap 
forms of labour, tended greatly to aggravate this evil. 

Some revelations as to the terrible state of things that 
existed in many parts of the country led, in 
1842, to the introduction of a Bill in the 
House of Commons by Lord Ashley (p. 229). 
It prohibited the employment underground of girls or women 
altogether, and of boys till the age of teuL Such employment, 
from the age of seven, appears to have been one regular way 
by which the Guardians of the Poor provided for their 
pauper charges. The Act, moreover, limited apprenticeship 
to a period not exceeding eight years; it prohibited the 
payment of wages in public-houses, and empowered the 
Secretary-of-State to appoint inspectors. One such in- 
spector was appointed; his duties, however, did not at aU 
correspond with those of the inspectors to whom reference 
win subsequently be made. The Bill did not touch the 
question of education, although it was quite common for 
those superintending the miners underground to be them- 
selves unable either to read or to write. 

The view was generally held at this time, and, indeed, 
seems to have been accepted even by Lord Ashley, that 
underground inspection of the mines would be resented by 
the miners. But within a very few years of this date large 
petitions were presented to Parhament from the men them- 
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selves, asking for means of education, for efiBcient inspection 
of the mines by competent Government inspectors who under- 
stood the art of mining, that efl&cient ventilation should be 
compulsory, and that permanent and accm’ate plans of all 
mines be kept for future reference. 

These conditions were finally embodied in the Coal Mines 
Inspection Act of 1850. It introduced the 
princijple of State supervision of the work 
itself in order to prevent accident ; the entire 
responsibility, however, of the proper conduct of operations 
resting with the proprietors and mine managers. Notice had 
to be given of all fatal accidents, and the first trustworthy 
record of these is for the year 1851, when 984 persons lost 
their lives in coal mines in the United Kingdom. It was soon 
seen that not one half of these deaths'were due to the explosions 
of gas, and though such accidents come more prominently 
before the public, yet the greater part of the loss of life is to 
the present day by ones and twos at a time from falls of the 
roof, defective plant, and similar causes. Difficulty was found 
in obtaining the highly-trained men suitable for inspectors, 
and no institution existed in the country at which students 
could get the requisite training in the mining profession, 
until, by the cftbrts of Sir H. de la Boche (p. 62), and 
imder the patronage of the Prince Consort, the Boyol School 
of Mines, London,* was founded in 1851. Six suitable 
inspectors were, however, found and appointed ; this number 
was increased to twelve in 1855, when a Actofiass 
further Act was passed enforcing the adoption 
of special nxles adapted to the requirements of dilieront 
collieries. Breaches of these Acts were penal, and the pro- 
prietors could be fined and workmen imprisoned for com-' 
mittiug them. Evasions, for some time for firom rare, were 
less in nmnber after the Cymmer explosion in 1856, when 114 
persons lost their lives, and the responsible officials of the 
mine — ^namely, the manager, overman, and fireman — were 
Indicted fur manslaughter in consequence. Technical grounds 
prevented an actual conviction, but the deterrent effect 
remained. In 1860 a farther Act raised the minimum age of 
engine-men &om fifteen to eighteen years, very much increased 

* TUn, the fiiet teohaioal Inetitialiioa in the eoimtiy, hoe einoe been 
incorporated with the Boyal OoUd^pe of Soienoe. 
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the powers of tlie inspectorate, ordered tliat coal should be 
truly weighed, and secured that boys should 
^ have some education. It also compelled the use 

of boreholes in advance of new work, whenever old workings 
were being approached ; for these latter are generally full of 
water very liable to break through without warning. The 
importance of this precaution, as well as that of keeping 
accurate plans of all old workings in some easily accessible 
place, was emphasised in an appalling way in the following 
year at the Olay Cross Colliery, where some old workings were 
unexpectedly pierced and twenty-three men and boys lost 
their lives in the irruption of water that followed. Subsequent 
investigation showed that at the spot where the irruption 
occurred, the old workings extended forty-two yards beyond 
the line at which they were supposed to end. 

The importance of duplicate and independent exits for 
each mine had for years been recognised by 
®^P6^ts, but the provision had never been 
made compulsory. In January, 1862, however, 
an accident occurred to the pumps in the Hartley Colliery, a 
pit only provided with one shaft, divided, for the purposes of 
working, into two parts by a partition. The accident led to 
the immediate fracture of the large overhanging cast-iron 
beam of the pumping-engine, and the broken half fell down 
the shaft, killing the men in the cage and choking the shaft 
with ddbris. By untiring effort, and in circumstances of great 
personal danger to the relief parties, a passage was made 
down to the upper workings of the mine in the space of six 
days, when it was found that everyone in the pit had perished 
by foul air, after escaping from the water that accumulated 
in the lower of the two seams which were worked in the 
mine. These two seams had not long before been connected 
by a ladder placed in a short ventilating-shaft, that did not, 
imfortunately, extend to the surface, and the connection had 
been made at the suggestion of the Government inspector as 
a second means of escape from the lower seam in case that 
were flooded, of which there seemed to be some danger. No 
less than 204 lives were lost, but in June of the same year 
a short Act was passed compelling all coal-pits employing 
more than twenty men to have two shafts extending to the 
surface, and not less than ten feet apart. 
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The next important Act, that of 1872, required all 
collieries to be in personal charge of com- 
petent and certificated managers. More rules 
ior general work were inserted, so that safety- 
lamps had to be locked wherever their employment was 
necessary for safety; a daily examination for inflammable 
gas had to be made with the safety-lamp in all mines 
before the men commenced to work ; and in most cases 
the lamp used by the fireman for testing had to be locked. 
These stringent provisions were to protect the men against 
their own wilful carelessness. The Act rendered it penal 
for any but authorised persons to open safety-lamps under- 
ground, and only then under certain well-defined conditions. 
Blasting of the coal was permitted only under very 
stringent regulations. It has always been recognised as a 
source of danger, and many attempts were made to substitute 
steel wedges, hydraulic presses, and even the expansion of 
quicklime cartridges when slaked, but up to the present 
date (1897) the use of explosives has been found to be 
necessary in many mines. The Act of 1872 gave to the 
miners the privilege of maintaining at their own expense a 
man at the surface to watch the w'eighing of the coal on their 
behalf, their work, if by contract, having to be paid for by 
weight, and it gave them the further right to appoint 
some of their own number to make a complete inspection of 
their mine at their own cost — a useful privilege, but one very 
rarely exercised. Certain breaches of this Act rendered the 
owners and managers as well as their men liable to imprison- 
ment In 1887 a now Act recognised a higher grade of 
managers ; so that certificates are now granted in two classes, 
first and second, the former being for the more responsible 
leaders, who require high qualifications. Boys were not 
allowed to be employed under the age of 

^ 1 . ^ j 4 . 1 . ® r Act of 1887. 

twelve, nor ongine-men under the age ot 
twenty-ono — a condition that was sought to be inserted in 
the first Coal Mine Acts ; and it was further enacted that the 
latter, when engaged in hoisting men, should not on any 
account be interfered with, and should, indeed, be authorised 
to require any other person to leave the engine-room.* The 

* Prior to ISjO wmdini^ had often hBen entrusted to boys, and shaft 
aooidents were common in consequence. 

y 2 
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powers of the inspectors and of the Secretary of State were 
enlarged, and the latter could sanction the payment of a line 
to parties injured in an accident, or to their relatives if the 
accident were fatal. Magistrates could inflict penalties up to 
three months' imprisonment with hard labour for some 
breaches of this Act. It is in force at the present date (1897), 
although modifications are now suggested. As the result of 
such careful md progressive legislation, the annual death-rate 
from accidents in mines in the United Kingdom has been 
gi'adually reduced from 4-5 per 1,000 to 1-5 per 1,000 ; and 
although, as will have been seen, inspectors have large powers, 
and managers many rigid requirements to keep, yet the in- 
dustry has not been economically prejudiced on that account. 

It was for many years an enigma that disastrous explosions 

Explosions continually occurring, notwithstanding 

all the care given to mining problems by 
trained and scientific men, and the stringent regulations 
laid down by Act of Parliament. Some of these were traced 
to sudden liberation of large volumes of gas from the 
“goafs,” or exhausted parts of the mine, usually occurring 
at periods when the barometer was abnormally low ; others 
were traced to deficient ventilation, and to culpable be- 
haviour of someone in the pit, as, for instance, the opening 
a safety-lamp ; but in many instances the explosions were in 
well-conducted mines, and no adequate cause for a long time 
could be found. Thus in 1866 an explosion occurred at the 
Oaks Colliery, and 361 persons lost their lives ; another occun*ed 
at Blantyre in 1877, and 207 were killed; whilst in 1878 as 
many as 268 were killed in an explosion at Abercam. It 
was ultimately surmised that the Oaks explosion was duo to' 
the sound-wave from blasting, that reached a safety-lamp 
in an explosive atmosphere with sufficient violence to 
momentarily drive the flame through the protecting gauze 
and thus to fire the mine. Experiments showed this to 
be possible, whilst survivors from the explosion remeni- 
bered hearing the soimd of a blast immediately before the 
accident. The Acts of Parliament of 1872 and 1887 have 
therefore contained special conditions in order to provide 
against the recurrence of explosions from such a cause. 

There yet remained the problem why some explosions 
appeared to extend over all the mine in which they occurred, 
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and were accompanied by great violence, and by brilliant 
flames from the shafts as from the mouths of cannon, since 
ordinary fire-damp bums slowly ; indeed, in olden days the 
“fireman” intentionally fired the gas to get rid of it in 
small quantity, dangerous though the practice might be. The 
hypothesis at length gained ground that these cases mainly owed 
their violence to the fine coal-dust suspended in dry tur that 
might otherwise be scarcely explosive at all Notable amongst 
the investigators who submitted the matter to experiment was 
Mr. Galloway, one of the Government inspectors for coal 
mines, who, during the period 1875-80 secured the co-opera- 
tion of mine-owners, so as to be able to experiment with the 
actual dusty gases of the mines themselves. His experiments, 
communicated to the Eoyal Society of London, show the 
hypothesis to be true beyond doubt. The obvious remedy 
was to water all dusty mines. The Act of 1887 did not render 
this obligatory, yet it has been practised with most satisfactory 
results. The necessity for good safety-lamps is undiminishe^ 
but should explosions of gas occur they remain comparatively 
local in character, and do not involve the whole mine unless 
it be full of fire-damp, which is rarely the case. One accident 
that occurred in 1877 at the Troedyrhiw Colliery attracted 
much public attention and sympathy, and is mentioned as 
illustrating a class of accident common to all miniTig opera- 
tions, namely, that due to irruption of water. The subsequent 
rescuo, however, could scarcely he effected in any but a coal 
mine. It fortunately happened that only 
fourteen men were in the pit at the time of Troedyiiuw 
the irruption, and the workmgs were not com- Beaone 
plotely filled with water. Exploring parties 
in the dry portions of the pit heard signals through the solid 
coal, and cut their way down towards their comrades, whose 
position was, of course, known. Four men were rescued 
during the next day, but it occupied ten days to reach five 
others who were shut off, by the water, in the top end of an 
inclined heading, the whole of which was much below the 
water-level. By the exorcise of much skill the mep were 
rescued by means of the tunnel made by their rescuers, and 
they recovered, although for eleven days they had been 
entirely wiLliout food. The reuiainiiig five mau were killed 
by the accident. ' . ' 
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The mode of working the coal mines has varied during 
the century rather in detail than in principle. The older 
method was, after reaching the strata to be removed, to 
take out as much of the material in “ stalls ” as was thought 
to be safe, leaving sufficient '‘pillar” to support the roof of 
the workings, and only a portion of the 
material was thus available. There are still 
many kinds of “pillar” and “stall” work, 
differing only in detail, but the introduction of the safety- 
lamp, first used at the Hetton Colliery in 1816, rendered it 
practicable to work in what were very dangerous circum- 
stances as regards fire-damp, and to remove the “pillars” 
also. The practice was soon followed by leaving more and 
more of the coal in the form of pillars, and thus a transition 
took place to what is known as “long-wall” working, where 
roadways only are first formed, and almost the whole of the 
coal subsequently removed, leaving the superincunibcnt strata 
to sink down on the top of the “ wastes ” left behind by the 
workers. Some form of long-wall working is now usually 
adopted wherever practicable. 

The ventilation of mines has long attracted the attention 
both of engineers and of the Legislature. About the year 
1820, it became the practice to divide the mines, some of 
which were already large, into distinct portions or “ panels,” 
each of which was complete in itself as regards its roadways 
and ventilation, in order to ensure that the air from tho down- 
cast shaft should not have too long or tortuous a path to 
travel to the upcast one. The “panels” wero frequently 
divided from one another by a wide band of unworkod coal. 
When the earlier Coal Mine Acts were discussed, it was 
sought by some to make the use of rather small “ panels ” 
compulsory, but the matter was finally loft to 
UM judgiwent of owners and jiiann^fors. 

Indeed, there is some difficulty in framing 
so sweeping an enactment, owing to tho widely differing 
condition of mines even when near one another. Moreover 
it was found that the “ panels " did not give immunity from 
explosion involving the whole mine, the danger of the coal- 
dust itself not being at that time fully understood. For very 
many years the ventilation was always secured by the use of 
a large furnace placed at the foot of the upcast shaft, but fed 
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by a little fresh air, whilst the foul air was admitted at some 
distance higher up. This method was so efficient as to 
necessitate the use of better forms of safety-lamps — such as 
that of Mueseler — to withstand the faster currents of air that 
were produced in the workings, and for rnaii}^ years the 
method was supposed to be without a rival, although jets of 
steam or of compressed air were occasionally used under 
special circumstances. But about the year 1849, a Mr. 
Powell had a large centrifugal fan, designed by Brimton, in 
successful use at the Gelligaer Colliery near Newport. It had 
a vertical axis and was placed at the surface on the ground. 
The use of the fan 'made its way only slowly. It was used in 
South Wales, and finally in Durham in 1860. But it received 
a great impetus after the year 1862, when Guibal exhibited 
another large fan at the London Exhibition. The many 
advantages accruing from the use of luoehanical means at the 
surface were then more fully recognised, and fans running 
at various speeds according to their size, have since become 
the usual means of ventilation for coal mines. 

The pumping-engine is an invention that belongs to the 
eighteenth century (Vol. V., p. 315 mj.), and it rendered 
possible the mining operations of the present ono.’ Many im- 
provements have since been made, with a view to pump the 
water more economically or conveniently, but these are rather 
in details that belong more strictly to technical treatises. 

The haulage of the coal from the place whore it is obtained 
to the foot of the mine-shaft has, on the other hand, been 
greatly improved in important particulars. The use of cast- 
iron tramways in collieries appears to date from 1767, when 
they wore pTit in the one at Coalbrookdale. 

The material was adopted on account of its 
temporary cheapness, but it was soon seen Hauiajge. 
that the outlay was insignificant when com- 
pared with the advantages to be gained by its use, which 
rapidly spread. About 1820 George Stephenson introduced 
mechanical haulage underground, but not generally, and its 
ultimate success was only due to the use of steel wire ropes, 
which belong to a later period ; but it should be noted that 
the coal mines of the Newcastle district were for many years 
in a much better developed condition than existed elsewhere. 
The Act of 1S42, and the consequent withdrawal of women 
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from tlie coal-pits, where they had been employed literally as 
beasts of burden, compelled the proprietors of the Scotch and 
Welsh mines to use ponies and horses underground ; this they 
soon found to be highly advantageous from the economical as 
well as from the social point of view. It must be remembered, 
however, that much hauling has stiU, and probably alwa 5 "s 
will have to be, done b}’' men and boys. 

For many years mechanical hauling and winding had to 
be performed either by the aid of chains or by hempen ropes. 
The use, however, of the former means was found to be 
attended by so much danger, owing to the progressive damage 
done to the iron itself by the continual vibration inseparable 
from the passage of chains over wheels, that it had to be 
abandoned. Flat hempen ropes, many of 
^^Ropes!^* them of great size, were used for winding 
until about the year 1862, when NewaU carried 
the manufacture of metallic wire ropes to such a degree of per- 
fection os to justify their substitution in the place of hempen 
ones ; at the present day steel wire ropes are exclusively used, 
and with their advent mechanical means of haulage under- 
ground became both possible and general. The rope is some- 
times driven by an engine at the surface, as Stephenson sug- 
gested, at others by engines placed underground and driven 
by steam or compressed air. The speed of hoisting or winding, 
as it is termed, has, during the latter half of the period of this 
volume, become uniformly very high, and in this particular 
the Newcastle district was long in advance of the others. At 
many pits the load is lifted from the depth of half a mile in 
the space of a minute, and, if the mine be not so deep, at 
correspondingly rapid rates. This compares 
very favourably indeed with the speed of fast 
railway trains on short journeys ; but owing to 
greatly improved apphancos, and the efficient state in which 
they are maintained by close inspection, as well as the high 
sense of duty of the present class of responsible engine-men, 
shaft accidents are, unlike the case in earlier years, very rare. 
In the best collieries, self-acting appliances are provided in case 
of need, as, for instance, the seH-detaching hooks that liberate 
the; cage from the rope, and prevent it from falling down 
the shaft again in cases of overwinding. These hcK>ks, the 
independent inventions of Orraerod and of King, have, since 
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1865 when they were introduced, been the means of saving 
many lives. 

The great and increasing activity in the coal and iron 
trades brought forward the question of the duration of our coal 
supply. A Eoyal Commission, appointed in 
IcSGC, after collecting much evidence and care- Rwai commiaBioiL 
fully investigating the whole of our resources '*”**S5Si?r.****^ 
as then known, presented its Keport in 1871, 
showing that with the existing rate of consumption, and 
the population stationary, there was a visible supply of coal 
for 1,273 years, but that on the supposition that the rate of 
consuiTiptioii and the population both increased at the rate 
observed in the past, there would only be a supply for 276 
years. Although more pessimistic views have not been 
wiuiting, yet for many years these figures have been gener- 
ally accepted as approximating very closely to the truth. 
More recently, however, some discoveries of coal at Dover 
have led to the hope that there are still eonsiderable 
deposits in this country within reach, but as yet untouched. 

It is important to notice that there has been a tendaicy 
in quite recent years for the annual output from each miner 
to decrease, notwithstanding the improvement in machinery 
and appliances that is always going on. The decrease in 
useful output per head has been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in cost per ton — Heiativs Dei^ 
a result duo, apart from any difference in the ptoau^on. 
rate of wages, to the fact that many of the 
more easily worked scams are becoming exhausted, and in 
soitie degree to the cost of the moans taken for increased 
protection of life and limb, as- well as to the decreased 
number of hours worked during the year by the miners 
owing to united trade action. 

The workers in other industries have been somewhat 
differently placed from the miners, whose work is stiU largely 
done by manual labour. The unifonn tendency has been 
to greatly increase tihe annual amount of work .done per 
head, owing to the, introduction of labomr-saving appliances, 
and to thus cheapen' the product. But in nearly eveiy 
branch of trade tiiis has not led to any ultimate decreaise 
in the number of workers, but rather to so great an increase , 
in the industry by the greater consumption of the cheaper 
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and often more convenient product, that the number of 
employees has increased. This can be seen in the pig iron 
industry, where much of the severe work is 
done by purely mechanical means ; as well 
as in the iron and steel manufacture, where 


even the handling of the material is performed by machinery ; 
and operations such as the production of “Bessemer’’ or 
“ open hearth ” steel have, to a very great extent, replaced 
the brutal manual one of puddling. The workers, having 
rather to direct operations than to labour at them, tend 
thereby to produce a finer or more unifomi product ; at the 
same time the management both of mining and of metal- 
lurgical concerns has passed into fewer and fewer hands, on 
account of the enormous amount of capital necessary for so 
complete an organisation as is required under the new 


The Concen- 
tration of 
Enterprisea. 


conditions. Individual enterprise has there- 
fore merged into corporate, and much of 
such sympathy as formerly existed between 


master and workman disappeared in the change. 


What has been true in this respect of the iron industries 


has, though to a less degree, been true of 


those of the metallurgy, of lead, of copper, of 
indiSrieB. tin, and of zinc. Small industrial concerns 


have mostly disappeared, being absorbed into 
larger ones at a few centres, but where they have survived 
it has been, as is the case of iron works, to share in increased 


trade until the diminished imports of ores (p. 367) adversely 
affected them. But British mining industries, other than 
those connected with the coal and iron trades, have generally 
declined during recent years. Lead, for instance, has greatly 
declined as regards the amount of output, which was about 
79,000 tons in 1848, and only 59,300 tons in 1882. The 
British tin industry has occupied an almost stationary position 
throughout the whole of the period under review, although 
the production of enormous quantities of tin-plate, an in- 
dustry giving milieh employment to labour, has been met by 
imports of foreign and colonial tin. The British tin deposits 
have been worked for two thousand years, and are at many 
places at such depths that the output is only maintained 
with great difficulty at the low prices obtained for the metal 
during recent years, and this with very low rates of wages. 
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The annual supply of British copper, another of the metals 
worked here in Roman times, increased from 1815, when it was 
6,800 tons, to the year 1856, when it was 13,200 tons, after 
which it has declined to 2,700 tons in 1885. This has 
been accompanied by an almost continuous decrease in the 
average richno.ss of the ores, a sure sign of exhaustion of 
the deposits. Our increased demands for these metals 
have been, it is needless to add, necessarily supplied from 
foreign sources, and the prices have varied very much from 
time to time, the comparatively small stocks in the world 
rendering speculation possible on a large scale. In the 
case of copper the demand has varied, owing, amongst 
other things, to the substitution of iron and mild steel for 
its use for many purposes, and to its diminished require- 
ment for the sheathing of wooden ships. It appeared, indeed, 
at one time that copper would soon cease to bo of its fonner 
importance in the industrial arts, but a new and increasing 
use of the metal for olectrical purposes has not only removed 
that fear, but led to the extensive adoption of electrolytic 
moans for refining. On the other hand, the zinc industry 
must bo said to have become firmly o.stablishod since 1823, 
and the metals, aluminium (discovered in ] 827), manganese, 
nickel, and chromium, removed from the list of costly 
cabinet curiosities to form useful articles of commerce. 


TirE subject is vast, as it practically covers every grade of 
manufacture, from a brick or a roofing-tile 
to the most exquisite oxamplo of eggshell J- c. i. spaekbb. 
porcelain. It will thoroioro bo nocossiwy to isu-issit. 
ileal with oortrain largo sectional divisions in 
the briefest possible way. The difi'erence in the material, 
decoration, and use of the modem ware from that which 
it has succeeded renders it needful to make a general state- 
ment in the nature of a retrospect. 

The art of the potter had, in the eighteenth century, 
become not only very important commercially, but very 
interesting from the artist’s point of view. But the in- 
dustrial depression resulting from the French Revolutioii and 
the war with Franco caused the disappearance of many of 
the most celebrated potteries that had added charm to the 
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households of the period, and done great credit to those 
who founded them and those who worked in them. 

The importation of Chinese porcelain articles had already 
severely shal^en the more homely pottery of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries from its hold on the affections of 
the housekeeper, inasmuch as that and all similar ware — 
e.g. that of Delft — was made of an inferior body, which was 
porous and of a dark colour, and its artistic beauty — for 
it was covered with an opaque enamel, on which the lavish 
decorations of Gubbio, Faenza, or the Delft artists were 
painted — could not protect it against the claims of the 
more perfect and cleanly porcelain of China. Nevertheless, 
until the discovery of the China clay, or 
Kaolin, the imported ware was too expen- 
sive to interfere materially with the demand 
for ordinary pottery. When, however, that discovery was 
made and applied practically at Meissen, it had stimulated 
aU the potters of England to making similar ware, until the 
same process was independently discovered by Cookworthy 
and patented by him in 1768 (VoL V., p. 318). Then the 
more beautiful and painter-like ware of the Majolica artists 
languished until it disappeared altogether. Delft, a ware 
named from the place of its first origination, continued 
to be made in Lambeth as late as 1840, though no longer 
in the form of dinner and domestic ware, but in that of 
articles of commercial use. 

The aim of the potter was first to imitate the porcelain 
of China, and this had already been done by Cookworthy ; 
but the difficulty attending the manufacture of china, as 
it was called, led the makers to produce a cheaper ware than 
porcelain, which ended in the manufacture of earthenware, 
the name for the ordinary dinner and tea services, and the 
innumerable other forms to which the material is applied. 
In this ware it is believed that the English clay, tempered, 
wrought, and worked by the English potters, is the best of 
its kind in Europe. In mere quality of material it stands 
at the head of all the various French and German or Scan- 
dinavian manufactures. 

Still, in outlying districts abroad — e.g. Brittany, Italy, and 
some districts in Germany — Delft is still made to supply 
the local demands for articles of everyday itse. -Much * as in ^ 
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England, tlxere aro many potters still making the ordinary 
red clay pots and pans with a solt lead glaze ; but these are 
survivals, and, except in special cases, where the old ware 
is absolutely more suited for its purposes than earthen- 
ware would be, it is certainly being slowly but surely ousted 
from the markets even of country places by the ordinary 
earthenware, which is cleaner, more durable, cheaper, lighter, 
and always purchasable. Already in the last century in 
Staffordshire a better ware than these lead glaze wares for 
domestic use had been made by a salt glaze process, but this, 
too, though interesting to collectors of the present day, had to 
give way to the cheaper and more easily produced material 
The improvements in this material, more than any new 
methods of manufacture, are, in the main, what the chronicler 
has to deal with in the period under review, since from the 
making of a brick to that of a porcelain cup of the finest 
texture, the principles involved are the same 
to-day as they wore in all previous time, p^terrmaeu 
No doubt numberless improvements in ma- 
chinery have brought about a greater speed of production, and 
consequently a greater output, but, with trifling exceptions, no 
new methods can be recorded as helping forward the gradual 
increase of the productions of this manufacture. Brick- and 
tile-making machinery has been improved until, probably, 
finality has boon reached in this section of work. Potters’ 
wheels, lathes, and jiggers are driven by steam power instead 
of by hand ; dies are used more frequently, methods have 
been quickened and production doubled by these and the 
introduction of piecework Great improvements have been 
made in general arrangements: the workpeople are better 
housed in bettor factories, where ventilation and heating 
aro properly applied on scientific principles; the old stoves 
for drying the ware are now superseded by steam-pipes, 
which are loss exhausting to the workmen. Bteam also heats 
the printers’ presses and prepares the clay. The consumption 
of coal has been saved by a third by better methods of firing. 
With air this better lighting and more healthy surroundings 
it is not surprising that a corresponding improvement in 
taste and decoration has been possible. Neverthd^s, no new 
principle of manufacture has been introduced. The eighteenth 
century saw the discovery of china clay (Vol. V., p. 319) and 
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tliD widespread BStabKshiuents for the manufacture ot 
porcelain from it. All other bodies and glazes were known, 
and to some extent practised, so that it is possible to say 
that in the time under review, probably only two new in- 
ventions, if they may be so called, have been made. One is 
the use of what is called “ Parian ” as a 

Parian War6. • i r* i 

material for statues and statuettes, and 
figures of novelties. It is a body of somewhat soft yielding 
texture, which shrinks very much in the kiln, and, it is feared, 
shrinks unevenly. This prohibits its use in the reproduction 
of serious sculpture, or of works of high importance, but it is 
very useful, and adapts itself prettily to ornamental figures 
where an uncertain surface and slight disproportion are no 
great detriment. This material enjoyed great repute through 
the thirty years from 1851, but is now mainly used for 
the buiLdmg up of fioral groups, which are very skilfully 
done, busts, and smaller objects of decoration, which do 
not form any very important branch of manufacture. It has 
been used as a material for ornamental and useful ware when 
tired with a metallic glaze, as at Belleek, county Fermanagh, 
in Ireland. It has a pleasing mother-of-pearl lustre, and 
its manufacture is so far a new application of an old method, 
first introduced by Josiah Wedgwood. Copper and platinum 
lustre ware is still made in certain patterns in Staffordshire, 
in Longton, for foreign markets, especially 
® ■ Spain and Mexico, and Spanish-speaking 

countries, but in diminishing quantities. The artistic points in 
this ware call for no remark; the potter supplies what the 
buyer demands. 

The other invention is based on the discovery of the power 
that the particles of quite dry clay possess of adhering 
together when subjected to strong pressure in a steel die. 
It is manifest that this obviates the distortion in the kiln 
that usually results from the evaporation of the water with 
which the clay is mixed, and has the further advantage that 
there is less shrinkage than in a clay object pressed in the 
usual way from clay and water. It is largely applicable to 
the production of tiles, lids of jars, and innumerable other 
objects, and was at first and for many years after its discovery 
applied solely to the manufacture of buttons. Still, few could 
have foreseen what an important branch of business would 
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ultimately grow out of Prosser's patent, whioh Herbert Minton 
perfected and applied to so many uses. Perhaps the most 
original and characteristic growth is that of 
the tile industry, which is practically built 
on the use of this patent. Tiles can be made with various 
layers of coloured clays in powder, the result being the 
encaustic tiles of the modern church architect and decorator, 
which have had an enormous demand for every country in 
the world, and have taken the place of the old slip-made 
encaustic tile, a survival of the tiles imd method of the 
Middle Ages. 

The first twenty years of the present century can scarcely 
be called examples of business activity ; though it was in 1805 
that Spode’s opaque china drove the French faience from the 
markot. Ho introduced printed patterns in direct imitation of 
the china patterns — e.g. the willow pattern, which became the 
rage and brought the firm a fortune. Spode 
died in 1827, and his firm became Copelands 
in 1833. This firm was second only to Min- 
tons, fonnded in 1791. The ware was decorated similarly to 
Salojjian ware, bu) was wanting in chai-acter. In 1836, how- 
ever, Herbert Minton succeeded to tho business, and among 
other things revived the making of encaustic tiles, which 
consist of a moulded base containing the pattern with raised 
edges ; into this the coloured slips are poured. This method 
was superseded by the discovery of the dry clay process for 
tiles, mentioned above. Later also this firm introduced hard 
bodied porcelain, dry pressed tiles, pAt6 sur pfiite decoration, 
Sind many other processes before tho Exhibition of 1851 gave 
us a means of comparing our products with those of other 
nations. Among tho stimulants which served to improve our 
art work wore the revival of Gothic principles by Pugin, and 
tho revival of a truer art feeling in this country, which 
critics absurdly called Pre-Raphaelitism (p. 294), and wrongly 
strove to smother by making it ridiculous. This singular 
latter-day Renaissance preceded by a few years the introduc- 
tion of an art element into our potteries, where it had long 
been absent Franco and Italy had also advanced, but the 
traditions of Sfevres and of mediteval Italy were too strong 
for them, and led and kept them in the wrong path. England, 
unlike most Continental nations, has never had a State manu- 
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facture for the development of the ceramic art, and the trade 
is thus left to the exertions that private enterprise can make. 
Hence it is that the merit of having advanced the potter’s 
art further than it has been carried in Europe since the 
days of the Renaissance is due to our own countrymen. 
They are at this moment pre-eminent among European 
potters, not in the making of artistic ware 
CMrao^stics only, but also in the manufacture of cheap 
Industry. useful crockery. Our comiuon English earth- 
enware undersells the products of every coun- 
try where it is allowed to gain admittance, while our decora- 
tive pottery is quite as indisputably the best in Europe. The 
one thing wanting with us has been invention. This has led 
our people to apply their technical knowledge and capacity to 
imitations. The Majolica and Palissy wares have been traves- 
tied rather than copied, and English potters have not even 
feared to attempt to imitate the quite inimitable faience of 
Henry II. ; but our great potters have done worthier things 
than these, and much admirable, and even original, art work 
is annually turned out from their kUns. 

In 1851, the contributions of the English potters showed 
an immense improvement on the taste of the three decades 
that immediately preceded it. The very long unrivalled 
pre-eminence of the Wedgwood classical taste seemed to show 
how completely the domain of taste had been abandoned, 
until, indeed, it seemed impossible to impress the master 
potters with the idea that there was such a t hin g as taste 
They had not grasped the fact that artistic taste alone could 
lead to commercial prosperity. The old idea that first-rate 
artists were to work at some vast product of a State-subsidised 
manufactory, such as Sevres, was seen to be futile ; aiad now 
it is first seen that the first-rate artist can be profitably em- 
ployed in producing the decorations in form and detail, the 
ordinary ware of the potter. Hence the movement made from 
this period. No doubt the production of capable men by the 
educational power of various schools of design, which had 
been at work since 1839, enabled the manufacturers to apply 
this simple principle and make it a practice. This period saw 
a return to better form, which in pottery is the first great 
element of beauty. Whatever may be the decoration of an 
object, it should be applied to a form that gives pleasure to 
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the cultivated eye. The Wedgwood ware, had all through 
the dead ages of the first three decades of the century, been a 
standing protest against the neglect of this simple proposition, 
but we may date the infusion of a better spirit 
into the designs of our potters from the 1851 laSSlra’ 
Exhibition, where Sfevres at least gave evidence 
of taste in form, even if the decoration of that form was not in 
the highest sense tasteful. It was remarked that the Copeland 
and Minton ware led the show in taste of colour and decora- 
tion; although the forms, as of those of other Staffordshire 
and Worcester manufacturers, were steeped in the French 
decadent treatment of Louis XIV. and Louis XY. 

In 1855, the Paris Exhibition of Art Industries gave the 
critic another opportunity of comparing the various art 
products of France and i^gland; and the result seems to 
have been that although Sfevres had advanced enormously, 
its productions could not sustain competition with those of 
ordinary trade sources from the fact that a Government sub- 
sidy talces the place of the stimulus to exertion that 
successful competition in trade inevitably supplies. But the 
common ware in France had gone on, and the first note of 
possible competition with our home production is now heard. 
In the years since 1851 the English potters ha'd no doubt 
advanced; and although Copelands seemed resting on their 
woll-eamed fame, Mintons, and especially Binns of Worcester, 
had made distinct strides onward. 

The threat of French competition had a very notable 
result, which led to the introduction of French, modellers, 
and above all a French pottery chemist into Minton’s works 
at Stoke-on-Trent, and from that timo to this the influence 
of M. Amaux as a scientific potter is found in the works 
of the firm to which he allied himself) and the modelling of 
Jeaimest, Carriere-BeUeuso, and others tended to give a 
forceful French style, which no doubt served to stimulate the 
manufacturers of Staffordshire to competition with those 
most able artists, and this tended to the general rise in the 
character of the productions of the entire district. 

In 1855, the English faience gave the French potters 
the idea of using what is called Majolica in 
the trade as a decoration, and to Messrs. 

Minton the credit is due of having sent such a representative 
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exlaibition of works of the description as to have been the 
means of awaking in the French potters the desire to outdo 
their guests. It can, however, scarcely be said that the 
English potter has not held his own in subsequent exhibi- 
tions in which the two rival nations have competed against 
one another on this particular ground. From this time the 
modelling of the ware has more character, the range of 
colour is more free, and the traditions of the somewhat 
narrow forms of the old trade were boldly departed from. 

The advance of the art schools under the Board of Trade 
further gave the means to the advanced pot- 
Art Education. educate their young modellers and 

painters to the standard they wished to reach, and this was done 
at their doors, and- ready to their hand. Therefore, as might bo 
expected, the result of the whole sequence of circumstances 
was found to be the advance of the work of Staffordshire and 
Worcester. From this time onward, although Sevres with its 
vast resources kept its pre-eminence in large works, yet in 
smaller products they were rivalled on their own ground by 
the Englishmen, who had struck out a new line or had so 
modified their old ones as to postpone the probable French 
competition to some far distant time; and the lesson had 
been learnt that it was unwise to substitute labour for art, 
and that the pursuit of ends that when attained were but 
curiosities was futile. 

These points of progress were brought into prominence in 
the Exhibition of 1862, when, with the exception of a few 
foreign pieces — notably Copenhagen ware, produced under 
the influence of Thorwaldsen, and one or two works from 
Paris and Austria — the English goods were Commendably 
superior in manufacture and in refinement of taste to their 
foreign rivals, and it became apparent to critics that English 
taste will be as attractive, on the score of its refined beauty, 
as the more learned but less spontaneous art of France. In 
fact, in the eleven years since the 1851 Exhibition, our manu- 
facturers and our purchasers had learnt the lesson that 
English taste had an affinity with English perceptions of 
what was beiLutiful ; and the art of the potter from that time 
must now have been free from any largely perceptible foreign 
influence, although the French influence of the modellers 
named above still lingers in the Minton productions. 
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In 1871, the advance was felt to be a remarkable one in 
every way. The old heresies and false taste had practically 
disappeared. The handles of ewers imitating rope or reeds 
or flower-stalks had gone, and many most artistic and beautiful 
things had been introduced. An example of Minton’s p^Lt6 
sur p8jt6 in the hands of a great artist like Solon became a 
work of art, to be counted by the collector as the best of its 
kind then painted. The process is simplicity itself ; a coloured 
body is painted with the same material as the body, but is 
uncoloured, the thinner parts being semi-transparent. When 
flred at porcelain heat, it allows the darker body to show 
through and take the place of shadow, while those parts 
which have more impasto become half-tones and lights. 

Mintons also introduced a curious application of the 
property that is possessed by certain pigments of seeming 
to change their colour when viewed by artificial light. A 
celadon body appears to change to a pink when lighted 
artificially, and similarly a dove colour changes to crimson 
under the same conditions. They also exhibited an in- 
genious method of using hexagonal tesserfe as a means of 
giving a ground for wall paintings; the adaptability of the 
small pieces to any winding surface being a distinct gain. 
When fitted, these were painted with a device in ordinary 
enamel colours and fired and glazed in the usual way. 

As a summary of the present position of the earthenware 
produced in England it may be said that 
persistent effort has produced 'wonderful light- 
ness, finish, elegance, and cheapness. The substitution of harm- 
less glazes for those made of poisonous ingredients is very 
satisfactory and a distinct advance. And, not least, the 
improvement in design and oxocution of the superior articles 
now produced is due to the mutual and individual efforts of 
some of the leading manufacturers, and to the instruction 
that has been afforded by the schools of art to the operatives 
and artists in the manufacturing districts. The chief centres 
of production remain the same as at the beginning of the 
period under review, but a notable change is coming over the 
methods of decoration ; the increased use of 
“process” in this as in the other clecorative 5Dec5rSa<m! 
arts is a recent peculiarity. It threatehs to 
impair the distinctive type and style left us by the great 
a, 2 * 
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men who have formed the English pottery-tr^de and 
name — the classic feeling in Wedgwood ware, the French 
influence in Mintons, the Oriental sentiment in the Derby- 
work. Worcester alone has abandoned her traditions and 
gone to Japan for a new inspiration. Doiilton ware is 
distinctive and full of character. But the tendency at 
least in Staffordshire is to use various German processes 
for cheapness sake, a downward step that at this moment 
threatens the loss of all originality and distinctive character. 

The history of stoneware begins with the first fire-burnt 
pottery, in all probability. Until recently, in 

stoneware. England, it was used mainly for the manu- 
facture of drainage-pipes, chemical ware, and other useful 
things. The variations of tint, colour, and texture, due to 
the accidental firing in the salt-glaze kilns, were an objec- 
tion to its use as a table or domestic ware. Hence the 
discovery of what is called Bristol ware — so named from 
the place of its first introduction. It is stoneware dipped 
into a hard glaze ; this equalises the various tones and tints 
of the ordinary ware, and makes a smooth uniform ware 
that filled a demand made by the public taste, and at one 
time threatened the existence of ordinary salt-glaze ware. 

Up to the year 1870 stoneware had only been used in 
its common forms, such as those just mentioned, and for the 
thousand-and-one things to which this most durable ware 
could be applied. The utmost accuracy of manufacture had 
been attained by the energy, outlay, and practical skill, of 
Sir Henry Doulton; but since the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries no stoneware had been used as a decorative ma- 
terial of use except the '‘Toby” jug, which found, and still 
finds, a continuous demand. There wns small scope for the 
display of fine art — the use of stoneware vessels was confined 
to the humbler classes, among whom the least appreciation 
of a beautiful thing is to be expected. But after a few 
tentative experiments, in 1870-1 Sir Henry Doulton made 
the most original and interesting restoration of an old 
and lost art by the introduction of coloured stoneware, 
produced under the difficult conditions attendant on the 
use of coal instead of wood, which was the German fuel of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The 
difficulties attending the colouring of this extremely hard 
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semi-vitreous ware are mainly owing to the very high and 


long fire to which it is exposed, and even 
more to the method of glazing, which 


Coloured 

Stoneware. 


consists in throwing salt into the white-hot 


kiln and on to the ware. This is decomposed, and the 


soda attaches itself to the silicious ware, and a perfect 
glass glaze is formed in the very texture of the body 
itself. Needless to say, this is a very trying and 
destructive process to all colours ; hence the small choice 
of pigments that will withstand the ordeal. Few as 
they are, they were fewer still in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when old German stoneware was 


brought to its highest point. As an art product the new 
Doulton ware surpassed the old in greater freedom of design 
and greater variety and choice of pigments ; in addition to 
these, many methods of adding to the sur- 
face of the ware were adopted by the use 
of moulds and moulded medallions, applied with the fingers 
of the artists. The result was a remarkable ware that made 


its way in the appreciation of connoisseurs and collectors, 
and, further, had very considerable ordinary sale as a pro- 
duct of a now and attractive art. The highest recognition 


in the more recent Continental exhibitions gave evidence 
of the thorough success this beautiful ware has had with the 
greatest critics of France and Austrisi. Originality, taste, 
and modern adaptations of old principles mark the characters 
of this tine manufacture. The flexibility with which this 
ware has been applied to objects of architectural decoration, 
such as drinking-fountains, also string mouldings for build- 
ings, and sometimes for the ashlar work of vast erections, 
is a proof of the modern spirit of enterprise which it 
illustrates. In this particular manufacture no competition 
exists, for the product is solely made at Lambeth by the 
talented discoverer of the possibilities of the ware in its 
new applications- But it is necessary to point out in this 
connection the competition that exists, especially in Germany, 
where the stoneware forms and colours are copied in a 
soft lead glaze on a Majolica body, and can be sold for a 
quarter of the cost of the original ware. In this department 
of trade the gravest sins against consistency are enacted, 
to the great harm and doimago of the national product. 
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As regards brick-making, no doubt certain patents in the 
last century indicate that an attempt was 
Brick-maidiig. bricks by the pressure on the 

clay as it came from the pug-mill; but any real improve- 
ment in the matter must be sought in the first third of the 
century, especially from 1830 to 1840, when machinery was 
applied to almost every branch of manufacturing industry, 
and the various patents of those years, and later, show great 
activity in this handicraft ; so that the output of the brick- 
maker with his three or four attendants, making 7,000 bricks 
a day, has been exceeded tenfold. In 1851 a pierced brick 
was introduced that was a distinct improvement for many 
kinds of work, and moulded bricks were extensively made 
and used for the second class of builders* work. 

As a natural extension of the brick-making industry 
terra-cotta claims notice. It is no doubt the 
^ ^ ‘ natural form and material for the decoration 
of brick, and has been employed as an architectural material 
from the times of ancient Greek art almost continuously to 
our own times; it was especially developed in the north 
of Italy and the north of Germany in the time of the 
later Gothic and early Renaissance periods. The problems 
that were solved by the manufacturers of those days remain 
the same to-day. 

In the 1862 Exhibition were first seen the objects of 
architectural details — i.e. cornices, string-courses, capitals, 
and panels, pressed in moulds of excellent sharpness, and 
rivalling in their definition similar architectural features in 
stone. No doubt terra-cotta, in a sense, has been always 
used, and terra-cotta figures, as an economy from the cost 
of stone or marble carved figures, were not uncommon. 
For generations artists had perceived the advantages of clay 
modelled or moulded and burnt with every touch fixed for 
ever as the clay left the artist's hand, and this character 
should be kept in mind. But, unfortunately, it is compara- 
tively rare to find architects who have risen to a thorough 
appreciation of the peculiar character of the treatment neces- 
sary to take full advantage of the limitations of the material ; 
indeed, so unfitting are some designs that too j&equently 
the terra-cotta building of our day would be far better if 
worked out in stone. It is obvious from the uncertainty of 
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tlie shrinking that long straight lines of architectural mould- 
ings, that are easily made in stone, are very difficult if not 
impossible. The true terra-cotta style has stiU to be found, 
although the few buildings in the country that are 
thoroughly consistent, stand as examples of what may be 
done in this durable and beautiful material. 

This manufacture is now one of large importance in 
the Midlands, and in Leeds and London, where work is 
done that has been hitherto unattainable for texture, colour, 
and accuracy. Very large buildings have been built and 
decorated, two of which may be mentioned : the Albert Hall, 
and the School of Science — both at South Kensington. Various 
shop buildings and private houses have been admirably 
decorated by the designs and original modelling of men of 
note. Among the best are the remarkable works by the, firm 
of which Sir Henry Doulton is the head, the best instance 
being the Birkbeck Bank, a building probably unique in the 
history of the potter's art. It is faced with an absolutely 
impervious material, which is capable of receiving all the 
modelling or other decoration that it is fitting to apply to 
a building. 

A very large trade has sprung up in fire-clay goods made 
from the clay found in the iron-measures of Staflbrdshire 
and Yorkshire. Very large quantities of what are called 
Stourbridge clay goods are made for crucibles, ^ ^ 

gas-retorts, fire-bricks, and other purposes, 
and especially for seggars, which are the cases in which the 
finer wares are enclosed to protect them from the direct 
impact of the flame in firing. Somewhat old traditions 
prevail in this branch of the trade, and it is certain that 
American and other potters are becoming aware of the need 
of a quicker and better way of making seggars. Asbestos 
has been substituted for ground shards at Messrs. Boulton’s 
with promising results, and no one can quite say what the 
future of the large and subsidiary industry will be, but 
advance in methods is certainly to be reckoned on. 

Thus the progress in manufacturing skill and resource, as 
well as the advance in taste, have been con- 
tinuous since 1851 at least, and an industry 
has been established on a scale hitherto un- 
equalled by the energy of our master potters. The export 
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trade had increased gradually until the limit of the period 
imder review, but at that time evidence was not wanting to 
show that in this industry as in others our former customers 
had become our rivals, and that the outlook tor continued 
prosperity in the pottery trades was not so bright as it had 
been. The problem of our future position is a very pressing 
and very serious one, but one that will no doubt be met and 
dealt with with the characteristic energy and decision that is 
our national distinction. 

For many years after the general introduction of steamships 
for ocean passenger traffic, and for packet 
w. LAIRD CLOWES, service, they were comparatively little used 
for the ordinary purposes of distant trade, the 
greatly increased cost of working them not 
being compensated for by the relatively slight saving of time 
in those days of low-pressure boilers and moderate speeds. 
But as engines and boilers began to improve, speeds to rise, 
and passages to dimmish largely in duration, it became 
evident that the position of the merchant sailing-ship as a 
freight- carrier for all save the cheapest and least perishable 
commodities, was being seriously threatened. It was plain, 
too, that comparatively slow vessels of the old steadygoing 
bluff-built East Indiaman type had no longer a chance in 
the competition. The consciousness of this caused a remark- 
able advance in the art of sailing-ship con- 
struction; first in the United States, and 
then, when the commercial marine of the 
great American Republic had been crushed by the con- 
sequences of the Civil War, in Great Britain. Some progress, 
indeed, was made in England and Scotland ere the American 
Civil War had well begun; and it was much facilitated by 
the introduction of the system of composite construction 
for ships’ hulls ; it being found possible to build a lighter hull, 
as well as a stronger one, with an iron frame planked with 
wood than with wood only. But it was not until after the 
war that the final rivalry between canvas and steam reached 
what may be called the historic stage. It would be scarcely 
fair to say that canvas was beaten on its merits; for it is 
a remarkable fact that until the Suez Canal was opened the 
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quickest passages between China and England were performed 
by sailing vessels. The piercing of the isthmus, however, 
decided the contest in favour of steam, and neuti-alised the 
splendid qualities of the Aiarvellous clippers which, during 
the four or five years ending with 1872, when the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle became recognised, fought so gallantly 
with their fate. 

Among the most celebrated of these clippers were the 
Cutty SarJe, the Thermopylae, and the Sir Lancelot ; and 
among the designers and builders who gained distinction in 
connection with them and similar craft were Messrs. Robert 
Steel & Co., of Greenock; Messrs. Walter Hood & Co., of 
Aberdeen; Mr. William Pile, of Sunderland ; Mr. B.Waymouth, 
later Secretary of Lloyd’s Register; and Captains Maxton, 
Rodger, and Bullock. All the ships were engaged in the 
China tea trade; and the rivalry which produced such 
extraordinary results had its direct origin in the anxiety of 
English merchants to receive each year the first portion of 
the tea crop at the earliest possible moment. There were 
thus annual races home, the prize to be won being very 
substantial, owing to the craving demands of the London 
market. The most noteworthy of these races took place 
a year or two before the completion of the craft above 
mentioned, and consequently before the very highest triumphs 
of sail-power had been attained ; but a word concerning it 
must be said, if only to illustrate how close was the com- 
petition. It was in 1866, and five vessels, the Ariel, Tae/pirng, 
Serica, Fiery Cross, and Tartsing ran. The three first- 
named sailed from Foo-chow-foo on the same day, and, 
though they lost sight of one another during the voyage, 
arrived in the Thames with only a period of a few hours 
between the first and the last. 

The Cutty Sark never did such extremely fast sailing os 
was sometimes accomplished by the Thermopylae and the 
Sir Lancelot ; but she gained great distinction in 1870-72 by 
her plucky contests with both those famous ships. On the 
last occasion, in spite of the fact that she lost her rudder, 
she ran home from Shanghai as quickly as the redoubtable 
Sir Lancelot did from Foo-chow-foo, the time in each case 
being 122 days. But, in comparison with the record- 
passage of each of her opponents, this was a slow voyage. 
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The Thermopylae was a composite clipper of 947 tons 
register, measuring 210 feet long by 36 feet beam, and having 
21 feet depth of hold. She was designed by Mr. Waymouth, 
and built in 1868 by Messrs. Hood for Messrs. George 
Thompson, junr. & Co. In 1868 she ran from London to 
Melbourne in 60 days ; but her most brilliant performances 
were in 1869 and 1870. In the former year she left Foo- 
chow-foo on July 3rd, and arrived in England on October 2nd, 
having made the passage in 91 days. On one day in the 
latter year she covered 330 nautical miles, a distance equal 
to nearly 16 statute miles an hour. This was almost the 
best speed of the finest ocean steamers of those days ; yet, 
magnificent though it was, it was exceeded by the record ot 
the Sir Lancelot, which was indeed “the fastest clipper that 
ever cleft a wave.” The Sir Lancelot, also a composite craft, 
was built by Steel of Greenock for Mr. James McUiinn, and 
was of 886 tons registei", measuring 197 feet 6 inches long, by 
33 feet 7 inches broad, and having a depth in hold of 21 feet. 
When fully laden with 300 tons of various ballast and 1,430 
tons of tea, she drew 18 feet 7 inches of water forward, and 
2 inches more aft. Her complement was 30 all told, and 
when in racing trim she spread no less than 45,500 superficial 
feet, or considerably more than one acre, of canvas. In 1809 
she ran from Foo-chow-foo to the West India Docks in just 
under 90 days, and made, as her best run in twenty-four 
hours, the unparalleled distance of 354 miles. On December 
6th, 1890, the great Cunard steamer Servia, of 10,000 horse- 
power, being then on a homeward passage from New York, 
covered exactly the same distance ; but the average distance 
run by the Servia on each complete day of that particular 
passage was only 342 miles. The comparison is sufficient to 
establish the altogether marvellous performances of the sailing 
clippers. Long ere the Sir Lancelot had made her reputation, 
the British clippers had hopelessly beaten the American 
clippers which in the previous generation had been “ the flyers 
of the seas ” ; and in the 'sixties and early 'seventies it was 
quite a common thing for British clippers to be engaged 
to convey early tea to New York. The splendour of 
the results attained failed to prevent the most valuable 
sea-borne commerce of the world from passing from canvas 
to steam; but the efforts were not wasted. The lessons 
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learnt through the clippers were utilised in the improvement 
of yacht building. 

The first passenger steamer * of any kind was probably the 
Gl&rmont, which was launched at New York 
in 1807, and which for some time afterwards steain: 
ran rogiuarly on the Hudson. The next was serviceB. 
the Comei, launched upon the Clyde in 1812. 

But these vessels wore not sea-going ships. In 1818, however, a 
Mr. Searlborough, of Savannah, Georgia, purchased a vessel 
which was on the stocks there, fitted her with engines and 
paddles, named her 8ava/nnaJi, and in 1819 crossed in her 
to Liverpool, occupying 32 days on the voyage. This 
craft, owing to the relatively small amount of fuel carried, 
could not steam the whole distance, and was for eleven or 
twelve days under sail ; and it was not until 1838 that any 
ship crossed from port to port under steam alone. In that 
year two vessels perforxned tho feat, and both were British. 
One was the S'l/inus, belonging to the British and American 
Steam Navigation Company; the other was the Great 
Western, belonging to the Great Western Steam Navigation 
Company. The Sinus, 178 feet long by 25 feet 6 inches 
broad, was of 703 tons, and 320 nominal horse power. She 
left Cork on April 4th, 1838, and, after encountering severe 
weather, arrived inside Sandy Hook on April 22nd, and 
anchored on the following day in the North Eiver. The 
G^'eat Western, 236 feet long by 35 feet 6 inches broad, was 
of 1,340 tons, and 750 nominal horse-power. She left Bristol 
on April 8th, and entered New York on April. 23rd. The 
best day’s run of tho Svriuus was 220 miles; that of the 
Great Western 247 miles. Tho average speed qf the former 
was 7 knots; that of tho latter 8*2 knots an hour. On her 
first homeward voyage, the Great Western carried sixty-eight 
cabin passengers at 35 guineas apiece, and 20,000 letters. 
When sho loft Now York she had on board 570 tons of coal; 
when she reached Bristol, 178 tons remained. This was very 
soon after Dr. Dionysius Lardner had been so rash as to de- 
clare : "As well might they attempt a voyage to the moon, as 
to run regularly between England and New York." At once 

*Sonie of the inforioatioii in BabBeqaent pa^ee has been kindly eupplied by 
the Secretaries of the F. Ss 0., and B.M.S. Oompanies, and by Messre 
Orindlay & Oo. 
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new vessels for tlie Transatlantic trade were built. The 
owners of the Sirius produced the British Queen and the 
President] the owners of the Great Western eventually 
produced the first Atlantic iron screw steamer, the Great 
Britain (p. 403) ; while another company, the Transatlantic, 
ran the Royal William and the Liverpool. The Transatlantic 
Line was the first to run from Liverpool, and was the pioneer 
of the enormous New York traffic which now steams in imd 
out of the Mersey. Such were the small beginnings. In 
1838, as has been seen, the record steaming time between 
England and New York was about 15 days. The successive 
improvements effected by the introduction of the screw, the 
invention first of compound and then of triple expansion 
high-pressure engines, the corresponding progress in boiler 
construction, the substitution of iron for wood, and of steel 
for iron as the material of the hulls of vessels, and the general 
increase in size of ships and power of engines, reduced the 
record for 1886 to less than seven days. Nor was this the 
only measure of the progress made during the period. In 
1838, even the best kind of ocean travelling was excessively 
disagreeable, especially to persons of delicate health and to 
women ; and a very few days after leaving port the supplies 
of fresh food became exhausted. But long before 1885 -there 
had been a complete revolution in this respect through the 
employment of artificial refrigeration and cold storage; so 
that the traveller, although he might suffer from motion and 
confinement, was deprived of few or none of the material 
comforts of a first-rate hotel on shore. 

The dimensions of some of the earlier ocean steamships 

have been glanced at. There was soon a 

Size of SteamshipB. ^ . ” . . i /• i i 

great increase in size; and as lor back as 
1858, when the Chreat Eastern was launched at Millwall, after 
designs by Mr. I. K. Brunei (p. 203), the liiuit of magnitude, 
though by no means of power and speed, was reached. This 
colossal vessel was 679 feet 6 inches long, by 82 feet 8 inches 
broad, and had a depth of 48 feet 2 inches, and a draught when 
loaded of 28 feet Her net tonnage was 13,344, and her loaded 
displacement was estimated at 23,000 tons. Built of iron, 
she was driven by screw os well as paddles, and was rigged as 
a six-masted barque. She made several voyages to America 
at great loss to her owners, but was found so useful in the 
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laying of the Atlantic cable of 1866 that for a time she 
earned money as a cable ship. The experiment "was, however, 
too costly to be repeated; and the biggest ocean steamer 
running in 1885 was the Oity of Rome, which measured only 
660 foot 2 inches long by 52 feet 3 inches broad, with a depth 
in hold of 37 feet. Close behind her in point of size came 
the sister ships Etr^-ia and Uvilria, of the Ounard line. 
But in 1885, size again betrayed a tendency to grow; and 
although it has never since gone to the lengths to which it 
went in 1858, even the City of Rome, with her 8,453 gross 
tonnage, and her 11,153 indicated horse-power, is almost 
insignificant in comparison with the later monsters, like the 
Omi^paidii and Zucania, of nearly 13,000 gross tonnage, and 
30,000 indicated horse-power. 

Among the numerous great passenger and moil-carrying 
steamship lines which sprang into existence 
consequent upon the supersession of sail- 
power as the principal means of locomotion at sea, are tho 
following : — 


Name cil' Company. 

s 

Date of 
Bstablisli- 
inent ur 
Incotpora- 
tion 

Trading to 

Boyal Moil Steam Packet Co. 
Penmeular and Oriental Co. . 
Cunaril Steamekip Co. . 

Pacific Steam Navigation Go. 

Inman Steamebip Co. 

J. and A. Allan Brothers 

African Steamship Co. . 

Union Steamship Co. 

British India Stenm Navigation Co. 
Anchor Steamship Co. . 

C-uion Iiino 

British and Ailican Steam Naviga- ) 

tion Co f 

White Star Line .... 
Domiuion Line .... 

Castle Line 

Orient Line 

Natal Line 

The Shaw, Saville, and Albion Co. 

1839 

1840 
1840 
1840 
18S0 
1852 

1852 

1853 

1855 

1856 
1806 

1888 

1870 

1872 

1872 

1877 

1879 

1884 

W*est Indies, S. America, Pacific. 
India, the Par East, Australia. 
United States, Mediterranean. 

S. America, etc. 

United States. 

Canada, United States. 

Africa, 

S. Africa. 

India and the Em* East. 

N. America, Mediterranean, India. 
United States. 

West Ahica. 

United States, etc. 

Canada, United States. 

S. Africa. 

Mediterranean, Ceylon, Australia, 

S. Africa, India. 

Australasia. 


There are many others — such, for example, as the New 
Zealand Shipping Company, the Clan Line, the Bibby Line, 
the National Line, the City Line, the West India and Pacific 
Steamship Company, the Lamport and Holt Line, etc. etc. — ^but, 
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for the purpose of illustrating the gradual growth of the 
modem British mercantile marine, which has had so enorm- 
ous an influence on the consolidation of the empire, and 
the extension of British commerce, it will suffice to note a 
few facts in the histories of some of the older companies 
mentioned in the above table. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, though chartered 
in 1839, did not begin active work until 1842. 
Its first steamers, fourteen in number, were 
240 feet long and of 1,300 tons, and 400 
nominal horse-power — with a speed of little more than eight 
knots. In 1885 it owned about 80,000 tons of shipping. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
which was not incorporated until 1840, 
really dates back its begiimings to 1825, 
and possessed its first steamer — the WiUiom Fawcett, of 
206 tons and 80 nominal horse-power — as early as 1829. For 
some time the company did not trade further afield than 
between Falmouth and Lisbon (hence “ Peninsular ”) ; but it 
gradually extended its operations after its re-formation in 
1840, until it at length had steamers plying between Suez 
and India, as well as between England and Alexandria 
Intimately bound up with its early history i^ that of the 
Overland Route, the opening of which, about 1845, was 
due to Lieutenant Thomas Waghom,. of the Royal Navy. 
The scheme involved the transit of the mails overland from 
Dover to Trieste, but the most important part of it concerned 
the further overland transit from Alexandria to the head of 
the Red Sea. “In those days,” says Mr. Motley Roberts, 
“ travellers landed at Alexandria, and the first portion of the 
j oumey was accomplished in barge-like boats towed by steam- 
tugs in the Mahmoudieh Canal; From Atfeh, whore the 
canal enters the Nile, steamers ran to Cairo, 120 miles 
distant. Thence the route lay across the desert 90 Tnilap 
long, which took some eighteen hours. The transport of 
cargo by such primitive methods was even more ffifficult 
than that of passengers. Everything was carried by camek 
Not only was cargo carried thus, but the water for the way- 
side stations, and th.e cool for the company’s steamers in the 
Red Sea also. It was absolutely cheaper to transport it in 
this way than to send it round the Cape of Good Hope in 
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sailing vessels.” In 1844 it extcntlod its mail service to 
China ; in 1851, vifi, Singapore, to Australia. The Australian 
mail service was interrupted by the Oripieon war, and after- 
wards passed for a time into the hands of a rival company, 
the Eastern and Australian, and of the Royal Mail Company, 
but was resumed by the P. & 0. in 1859. In 1885 this great 
company possessed nearly 200,000 tons of steam shipping. 

The Cunard Line originated in consequence of the deter- 
mination of the British Government to send 
its American mails by steamers instead of by 
sailing vessels. Whon tenders for this purpose wore invited, 
Mr. Samuel Cunard, a merchant of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
came to England, and succeeded in persuading Mr. G. Bums 
and Mr. D. Mclver that there was a good opportunity for 
establishing a magnificent business, ilio three gentlemon 
tendered successfully, secured a subsidy of £80,000 a year, 
and at once built four paddle steamships, the first of which, 
the Britannia, left Liverpool for Boston on July 4th, 1840, 
and made her port in 14^ days. The dimensions and general 
particulars of these first ships of the groat line were : — Length, 
207 ft. ; breadth, 34 ft. 2 in. ; depth, 22 ft 4 in . ; tonnage, 
2,050 ; nominal horse-power, 740. For some years the Cunard 
Company enjoyed almost a monopoly of the best- paying 
portion of the Atlantic trade, but presently American com- 
petition arose. A number of merchants in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston combined, and, having obtained a 
Government subsidy, started the Collins Line, with the 
avowed intention of " running the Cunarders off the Atlantic.” 
The four vessels of the new company averaged on their 
passages from Aiuorica 9 days 17 hours, and to. America 
11 days 10 hours 2C minutes, while the average of the 
Cunardors was nearly a day and a half longer ; but extrava- 
gance, mismanagement, and misfortune soon ruined the 
American company, and once more tho Cunard Line became 
supreme, although rivalry on a smaller scale was never 
altogether lacking, until the commg of the inevitable time 
when great English rivals arose and forced the pioneers of 
the Atlantic trafiic to divide with them the profits of the 
trade. The Cunard has always, and deservedly, held the 
reputation of being a fortunate line. It is true that it lost 
the ColumhUnf in 1843, and the Tinpoli in 1872 ; and that the 
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Oregon, the finest and fastest of its fleet existing in 1885, was 
mysteriously sunk by collision in the course of the following 
year ; but up to the end of the period under review the com- 
pany was able, apparently with literal truth, to boast that it 
had never been responsible for the loss of the life of a single 
one of its millions of passengers. The company adopted the 
screw for its finest ships in 1863, transferred its preference 
from wooden to iron vessels about 1864, and began to sub- 
stitute steel for iron about 1881. 

The credit of having originated the Pacific Steam Naviga- . 

tion Company is due to an American, Mr. 
William Wheelwright, sometime United 
States Consul at Panama. He obtained 
certain privileges and concessions on the Pacific coast of 
South America, and then, coming to England, formed a 
company, which was given a charter of incorporation in 
1840. The company began with two small steamers, the 
Gkili and the Pern, of but YOO tons register, and, after 
overcoming considerable difiSculties, succeeded in gradually 
monopolising most of the best trade on the Pacific coast of 
South America. It deserves to be recorded in its favour 
that it was the first of the ocean-going lines to adopt com- 
pound engines. It took this step as early as 1856, and, for 
many years after that date, was almost singular in its faith in 
the neAV form of machinery. 

The first great English rival of the Cunard was the Inman 
Company, which was founded in 1850 by the 

The TTHTinTi Line. -r - 

amalgamation of two firms, one seated in 
Philadelphia and New York, and the other in Liverpool, 
under the style of the Liverpool, Now York, , and Philadelphia 
Steamship Company. During the Crimean War some of the 
original partners sold out, because they did not approve of 
their vessels being let to the Government for war purposes ; 
and then the company took the name of a partner who had a 
less nice conscience, Mr. Inman. The company first attained 
celebrity by undertaking the conveyance of emigrants, who 
had previously been carried by sailing vessels exclusively- 
By reducing fares it q[uickly destroyed the sailing-packet 
business, and prepared the way for the enormous emigrant 
traffic westwards which was one of the most striking pheno- 
mena of the third quarter of the century. But it made its 
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way in the face of immense difficulties and numerous mis- 
fortunes. One of its first vessels, the City of Glasgow, sailed 
in 1854, and was never again heard of. In the same year 
another of its ships, the City of Philadelphia, ran ashore. In 
1864 it lost the City of New Torh. In 1870 another of its 
liners, the City of Boston, disappeared mysteriously with aU 
on board. And stiU later, it lost the City of Washimgton in 
1873, and the City of Brussels in 1883. Subsequently to 
1885 it was reorganised as an American company. 

The Allan Line may be called the lineal descendant of a 
Canadian line of sailing ships dating from 
1820. It established a steamer service in 
1852 ; this developed into a mail service 
between Quebec and Liverpool in 1856 ; and, later, services be- 
tween Halifax and Liverpool, and from Glasgow and Liverpool 
to Quebec, Boston, etc., were started and successfully worked. 

The African Steamship Company, the earliest of the 
great African lines, may be said to have had its origin in 
the private expedition of Mr. Maegregor Laird, of Liverpool, 
in 1832, for the exploration of the Niger. A regular mail 
and passenger service to the West Afiican coast was not, 
however, established until 1852, yrheii the company was 
chartered. The first vessel launched for the purpose was 
the Forenmner, measuring 161 feot 5 inches in length, and of 
only 381 tons builders’ measurement and 50 nominal horse- 
power. After 1885 the company amalgamated with the 
Liverpool firm of Elder, Dempster and Co., and greatly 
enlarged its sphere of action. 

The Union Steamship Line began business as a steam 
coUier company; but in 1857 it secured a contract to carry 
the Cape mails, and, in consequence, altered the main 
character of its fleet 

The British India Steam Navigation Company sprang 
into existence to meet a desire on the part of the East India 
Company for the establishment of a mail service between 
Calcutta and Burmah. In 1862 it received its present noma 
In 1885 it was the largest of the companies trading to the 
East, possessing as it did about 100 steamers, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 266,000; and in 1881 the British India 
Association, in conjunction with it, established a service 
flrom London to Java and Queensland. 

A A — ^Voi. Tt 
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The Anchor Tiine is a development of one of the old 
sailing-ship companies; and its first steamer, the Tffrrypest, 
was, in fact, a converted vessel. Originally trading elsewhere 
as well, and still miming to the Mediterranean and India, the 
company’s energies are now more particularly directed to the 
cultivation of its Atlantic business. 

The Galway Line, an Irish enterprise, was started in 

1859, and began to run under its mail contract in June, 

1860. By starting from Galway and calling at St. Johns, 
N.F., the promoters hoped to reduce the time for telegrams 
between Europe and America to six days — there being then 
no Atlantic cable. A Government subsidy was secured of 
£5,000 per round voyage, and four large steamers were built ; 
but the promoters were quite unable to fulfil their contract, 
and the project was abandoned in 1861. Its history had 
been one continuous record of disaster, nautical and financial 
alike. 

The Guion Line began its operations with the ManhatUm 
and the Chicago, but distinguished itself beyond its com- 
petitors by putting on the Atlantic the Arizona in 1879 and 
the Alaska in 1881. These vessels successively hold the 
record for the passage between Queenstown and Sandy Hook. 
The Arizona's best times were — 7 days 8 hours eastwards, 
and 7 days 8 hours 49 minutes westwards. The Alaska’s 
best time, 6 days 18 horns 37 minutes on the homeward 
trip, gained for her the title of “the greyhound of the 
Atlantic.” Travellers owe a debt of gratitude to the owners 
of these vessels, who initiated a great acceleration of speed, 
and in some measure obliged other companies to enter upon 
a course which several of them were very unwilling to take 
until they saw their profits threatening to pass from them to 
their more progressive rivals. 

The "White Star Line, owned chiefly by Messrs. Ismay, 
Imrie and Co., of Liverpool, began to mn in 1872. The steam- 
ships, the flrst of which was the Ocea/rvic, were designed and 
built by Harland and Wolff, of Belfast; they were all of a 
uniform and novel type, longer and with less beam relatively 
than any vessel then running. Their saloon accommodation 
was placed amidships, the engines being aft of it — the chief of 
many improvements for the comfort of the passengers which 
this line was the first to introduce ; they had compound engines, 
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which effected a considerable economy in coal. The new line 
sprang at once into a leading position, though its popularity 
was soon seriously affected for a time by the terrible wreck of 
the Atlantic on the Nova Scotia coast on April 1st, 1 873, when 
560 lives were lost. The Bri tannic and Qei^ianic, added to the 
White Star fleet in 1874, lowered therecord between Queenstown 
and Sandy Hook to less than eight days. The same oNvners 
afterwards established lines of steamships of a similar type 
between San Francisco, Japan and China, and also between 
London and New Zealand, the latter in conjunction with the 
Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company; and in 1889 and 1890 
respectively the Teutonic and Majestic were atided to the 
Atlantic service. Subsequently to 1885, Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff also designed and built for them cargo steamers of 
a greatly improved type, each of which can carry 6,000 tons 
of freight (and some much more), besides about 1,000 live 
cattle, across the Atlantic at little loss than the spoed of the 
PcTf^ia in 1856, and on a far smaller consumption of coal 
The first of these, the Cujic, was launched in 1888. 

[Tntil tho introduction of the compound engine (pp. 400, 
447), long voyages under steam were as a rule commercially 
unprofitable. Until the opening of the Suez Canal tho pas- 
senger trade with Australia and (to a less extent) with India, 
was largely carried on by sailing vessels ; while, until the Inman 
and other Atlantic lines found it profitable to lower steerage 
fores, the Atlantic emigrant trafiic was similarly conducted. 
The clipper ships of the Black Boll, White Star, and Aberdeen 
lines to Australia, the liners of Messrs. Money Wigram and 
Sons, and Messrs. Green’s famous line of East Indiamen (some 
of which also ran to Australia), can here receive only a 
passing mention. But steam was to some extent employed 
on these long voyages; a monthly line of auxiliary screw 
steamers, the Ooldm Fleece, InMma, and others, ran from 
London to India vifi< the Cape and Mauritius in 1862-4, and 
steam-power was used as an auxiliary to sail-powor in several 
Australian liners long before steamships finally displaced tho 
old clippers. The Royal Gha/rter and the London are among 
tho best remembered of those “ auxiliary steamships,” the two 
latter, perhaps, from their disastirous loss in 1859 and 1866 
respectively. The Great B^idtwin^ too, ended her active career 
in tho direct Australian, service. Subsequently, mail steam* 
A A 2 
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ships ran for some years between Panama, Auckland, and 
Sydney, in connexion with the Royal Mail Company, and 
after the opening of the Pacific Railway a service was estab- 
lished between San Francisco and Australasian ports (1873). 
It was not until the establishment of the Orient Line, which 
at first took the Cape route, that direct and regular steam 
communication without transhipment was established with 
Australia, other than that provided by the P. and 0. service. 


The year 1846 was a notable one in the annals of British 
agriculture. The alarm of landowners and 
w. R BEAR. farmers at the Act for the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws (p. 120) was extreme, and the ruin of 
British agriculture was confidently predicted. 
The spirits of the cultivators of the soil were further dis- 
couraged by a bad harvest and by a devastating visitation of 
potato disease, which was first known in this country in the 
preceding year. So great was the destruction of the crop that 
it produced the great Irish Famine of 1846-47 (p. 247). Tlio 
deficiency of the corn harvest and the increased demand for 
flour, due to the destruction of the potato crop, however, 
caused wheat to rise in price from 64s. 8d. a quarter* in 1846 
to 69s. 9d. in 1847; while barley advanced from 32s. 8d. to 
44s. 2d., and oats from 23s. 8d. to 285. 8d. These advances 
were obtained in spite of a considerable increase of imports. 
In 1845 the total receipts of wheat, including flour in wheat 
equivalents, amounted to 1,141,967 quarters; in 1846 the 
quantity was 2,344,142 quarters; and in 1847 it rose to 
4,464,767 quarters. All other kinds of grain and meal 
amounted to 1,287,959 quarters in the year preceding the 
repeal of the Com Laws, to 2,408,032 quarters in that 
year, and to 7,448,107 quarters in 1847. Apparently these 
imports were in excess of the national requirements, for 
they were reduced about 45 per cent, in 1848, although there 
was another deficient harvest in that year; and yet the prices 
of com fell to 50s. 6d. per quarter for wheat, 31s. 6d. for 
barley, and 20s. 6d. for oats. But it was not until 1849 that 
prices declined to the extent which had been expected as 

These prices are averoi'es for each year. In the week ending May 81, 
1847, the average was as high as I02s., hut speedily declined. 
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the result of Free Trade, and then eoiuinenced a period of 
depression which caused agriculturists to fear that their 
most gloomy predictions were about to be realised. 

Owing in great measure to the collapse of the mad railway 
speculation in 1847 (pp. 208, 421), a serious 
commercial crisis occurred in that year, and 
trade was in a prostrate condition for nearly 
hve years longer. The prices of com, it has been shown, 
kept up faii'ly until 1849, in which year wheat fell to an 
average of 44s. 3d. per quarter, barley to 27s. 9d., and oats 
to 17s. 6d. There was a further fall in 1850, and for wheat 
the minimum of 38s. 6d. was reached in 1851, by which 
time a recovery had set in for barley and oats. The annual 
average price of wheat had not been so low before during 
the century, and that of barley had only once before been 
so low, while oats had not once been as cheap as they were 
in 1850. Such prices were regarded as ruinous by the 
farmers of those days, and there was a great outcry for the 
re-imposition of the corn duties on the one hand and for a 
reduction of rents on the other. In consequence of the 
general depression of trade in the country, meat and dairy 
produce, as well as com, fell in value. But the rates had 
been greatly diminished by the operation of the new Poor 
Law, and the tithe rent-charge had fallen a little, though, 
owing to tho seven years’ average system, not nearly in pro- 
portion with tho fall in tho prices of com. A few of the 
great landlords granted remissions of rent; but hardly any 
jUlowod permanent reductions, and in many counties where 
labourers’ wages were only 78., or even 6s. a week in some 
cases, farmers wore threatening a reduction. 

According to Mr. (afterwards Sir Jamos) Caird, the 
wages of agricultural labourers in England 
in 1846, immediately before the repeal of 
the Com Laws, averaged 9s. 6d. a week. In 
1851 he made tho average the same, the range being from 
7s. in a few of the southern, eastern, and western counties 
to 13s. 6d. in Lancashire. There were extras for piecework 
and in harvest, and payments in kind, such as beer, fuel, 
and, in some cases, a cottage rent free, these allowances, as 
a ntle, being greatest where wages wore lowest. Therefore 
the sums named wore not the tjtal earnings in all cases. 
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though some of the day labourers possibly lost nearly as 
much through short time as they gained from extras. In 
many counties there was a redundancy of labour, and wages 
were kept down by the bad system pursued by the farmers of 
dividing the surplus men among themselves to keep them off 
the rates. This occurred in the southern half of Eng- 
land; and it is a curious fact that whereas Arthur Young, in 
1770, estimated the average wages in the northern counties 
visited by him at 6s 9d. a week and those of the southern 
counties at 7s. 6d., Caird made the averages, in 1851, 
11s. 6d. for the north and only 8s. 5d. for the south. The 
change had been wrought, of course, by the great pro- 
gress made in the manufacturing and mining districts of 
the north. The Law of Settlement was held mainly re- 
sponsible for retaining surplus labourers in one part of 
England while their services were needed in another, men 
in South Wilts receiving 6s. a week, while their fellows in 
one part of Lancashire were getting 15s. But some ap- 
proach to the same disparity was to be found long after the 
Union Chargeability Act (1865) was passed, and is even to be 
noticed still. Miserably as the labourers were paid in the 
south of Englimd, they were probably better off than they 
had been in the days of Protection, as it was estimated 
that the cost of provisions generally had fallen 30 per 
cent, between 1840 and 1850. A stone of flour, which cost 
2s. 6d. in the earlier year, could be bought for Is. 8d. in 
the later, while tea and sugar had fallen about 50 per. cent. 

For the purpose of investigating the extent and causes 

of the distress in the agricultural interest, 

Caird’aTonr. n/r t /i • t i « 

Mr. Jainos uiuru, at the beginning of 1850, 
was employed by the Timas to visit the principal counties 
of England, following the footsteps of Arthur Young after 
an interval of eighty years. Mr. Caird sp^nt about thirteen 
months in his investigation, visiting thirty-two of the Eng- 
lish counties, and gathering a large amount of interesting 
information, which was published in a volume entitled 
“English Agriculture in 1860-51,” after it had appeared in 
the journal for which it was collected. With many indica- 
tions of the agricultural improvement which had taken 
place since Young’s time, the traveller found also much in 
confirmation of a statement made by Sir Robert Peel in a 
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letter which is included in the preface to his volume. 
After remarking that Mr. Caird would find immense tracts 
of good land in certain counties, with good roads, good 
markets, and a moist climate, pretty nearly in a state of 
nature, undrained, badly fenced, and wretchedly farmed, Sir 
Robert said : — 

“Notliiuff lias hitherto beeu effectual iu awakeuing the proprietors 
to a sense of their own interests. I cannot help thinking that a rlls- 
passionate and temperate contrast between the prodnetiveucss of tlieir 
properties and that of others in less favoured positions, and the con- 
clusive proof that might be exhibited that Protection had in their cases 
not stimulated improvement, but had probably beeu the parent uf 
neglect, might reconcile thorn to the withdrawal of it, and induce them lo 
look out for more certain aid iu ' good faimiug under liberal covenants.’ ” 

There is abundant evidence in the book to prove that 
in spite of the great improvements carried out by the best 
landowners and farmers in the several counties, the great 
majority had been rendered apathetic by the high prices 
which Protection for many years had secured to them.* 
Comparing Young’s statistics with his own, Mr. Caird osti- 
mated that, in the eighty years ending with 1850, the 
average rent of land had risen 100 per cent., the average 
produce of wheat per acre 15 per cent., labourers’ wages 

per cent., cottage rents 100 per cent., the price of butter 
100 per cent., that of meat 70 per cent., and that of wool 
upwards of 100 per cent. The price of wheat, after its 
groat fall, was about the same in 1850 (40s, 3d.) as in 1770. 
Allowing for the fiict that the smaller area of wheat grown 
in 1770 was produced on a higher average quality of land 
than the extended area of 1850, as the best soils were devoted 
to wheat, Mr. Caird points out that an increase of 15 per cent, 
in yield per aero (from 23 to 26^ bushels), although in- 
dicative of higher farming, was insignificant in relation to 
the enormous increase of rent. On the other hand, he 
thought that, as larger and earlier maturing cattle and sheep 
of better size and quality were kept on the land than at 
the earlier date, the production of meat, wool, and dairy 

* A.S the author says in his concluding remarks, “ During a period of high 
prices moderate rents could be paid without the investment of much capital 
by the tenont ; but low prices and universal competition compel agricultural 
improvement. ’’ Up to a certain limit this is truo, and a fall in prices sufficient 
to^render enterprise hopolDSS had not occurred when Oaird's book was written. 
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produce had kept pace with the advance of rent. As 
matters turned out, it is fortunate that Mr. Caird was more 
concerned with the changes in agricultural circumstances 
which had occurred since Young’s time than with the more 
immediate purpose of his tour — the cause of the agricul- 
tural depression prevailing at the time. From this point 
of view ids work was defective, as he had hardly anything 
to say about the changes in agricultural circumstances caused 
by the loss of Protection. As the depression proved only 
temporary, Caird’s work is all the more valuable for its 
treatment of the agricultural condition of the country on 
broader lines than were apparently contemplated when he 
was sent upon his travels; but still it is to be regretted 
that he made no systematic attempt to compare rents, rates, 
wages, and the prices of farm products in 1850 with those 
of the period immediately preceding the repeal of the Com 
Laws, or, say, with those of 1840. 

It is not surprising to find in the evidence of depression 
collected by Mr. Caird in 1850 some of the 

D^Mrton. which the crisis of our own times 

has made us familiar. In some coimties 
farms were thrown on the landlords’ hands. For example, 
the Duke of Marlborough had over 5,000 acres in hand, the 
former tenants having been unable to pay the rents, which 
had been raised about ten years before. The Duke refused 
to make any abatement, and many of his farms, after being 
impoverished, were deserted. The country around Blenheim 
at the time presented a poverty-stricken appearance. As in 
the existing depression, it was the occupiers of heavy clay 
soils who suffered most severely in 1850 ; while those who 
held good light land suitable for green crops and the main- 
tenance of a large number of live stock had less to complain 
of, and farmers of good pasture were able to hold their own. 
In the fertile Vale of Aylesbury dairy farming was declared to 
be the only branch of agriculture which paid at the prices 
ruling at the time. Butter, in January, was selling at Is. 2d. a 
pound. The price at that period of the year had been 1 s. JJd. to 
la 4d. from 1839 to 1847, and Is. 6d. in 1848. Still, at the 
reduced price, butter paid, whereas fat cattle were not selling 
well, and a poor crop of wheat, at the reduced prioe, was 
regarded as utterly unremuncrative. In some parts of the 
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country the plan of saving expenses adopted so commonly 
since 1879, that of laying land down to pasture, was carried 
into effect. Farmers were advised to grow more feeding 
crops and less com, as foreign competition in meat and 
dairy produce was not serious, while corn was coming into 
the country in increasing quantities. It is true that the 
imports of dairy produce wei'e even then considerable, 
330,57.') cwts. of butter and 347,803 cwts. of cheese having 
been received from foreign sources in 1850; but these 
quantities were readily absorbed. As to meat, it was not 
in any form included in the list of the principal articles 
imported. 

But the depression was not to last long. The gold dis- 
coveries in California in 1848 and in Aus- 
tralia in 1850-51 hod begun to toll by 1852, 
and a rise of prices, with a great development of trade, set 
in before the beginning of 1853. In that year wheat 
averaged 53s. 3d. a quarter, barley 33s. 2d., and oats 21a, 
and the troubles of com-growers were at an end. This, 
indeed, was the begimiing of one of the most prosperous 
periods over enjoyed by com-growera The Eussian War 
began in 1854, and the average prices of com were 72s. 6d. 
a quarter for wheat, 36s. for barley, and 27s. lid. for oata 
In the following year there was an advance of 2s. 3d. in 
wheat, turd although barley gave • way slightly, it rose above 
41s. in 185G, and above 42s. in 1857, the averages for 
wheat being G9s. 2d. and 56s. 4d. Many farmers made 
fortunes, and rents went up with a mn. In 1868 and 
1859 there wits a reaction in trade and agriculture alike, 
following the commercial crisis of 1857, the year of the 
Indian Mutiny; but 1860 ushered in. a period of high corn 
prices three years in duration. 

Taking all things into consideration, the period of ten 
years ending with 1862 was probably the 
most prosperous decade ever enjoyed by 
British agriculturists. The prices of aU 
kinds of com together were higher than they had been in 
any ton years since 1833, and for barley and oats the 
averages were higher than in the decade ending with that 
year. The values of meat and dairy produce advanced, 
and wore highly satisfactory during the latter part of the 
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period, while rates were much lower than they were up 
to 1833. The harvests, too, except in 1853 and 1S60, were 
good or fair. Until the bad harvest of 1860 occurred, the 
net imports of wheat, including flour, had only once reached 
6,000,000 qrs., and had usually been under 5,000,000 qrs. 
It was probably the great harvest of 1857, when we grew 
over 17,000,000 qrs. of wheat in the United Kingdom, that 
caused the fall in the price of wheat to 44s. 2d. in 1858, 
and the production of only a million quarters less in the 
following year that produced a further decline to 43s. 9d. 
in 1859. The great importation of over 10,000,000 qrs. 
in 1860-61 failed to keep the price from rising, and in 
1861 the American Civil War began, and the annual 
average for wheat ranged from 53s. 3d. to 56s. 5d. during 
the three years 1860-62. During the rest of the period 
under review, ending with 1865, the prices of com wore 
comparatively low ; but the harvests were the three 
greatest to occur consecutively of any known in the present 
half century. Moreover, meat and dairy produce advanced 
in value, so that agricultural prosperity may be said to 
have lasted from the end of 1852 until the end of 1865 
without interruption. It is true that the imports of grain, 
flour, cattle, sheep, beef, bacon and hams, butter and cheeso, 
had recently begun to reach alarming dimensions ; but, 
after nearly twenty years of Free Trade, tho prices of these 
products had not been permanently reduced below a re- 
munerative level, and most of them were high during tie 
gi’eater part of the time, while some advanced considerably 
towards the end of the period. 

The progress ot agricultural iniproveuient (pp. 212-216) 
was hardly checked during the few years 
i^ovement. depression which followed 1847. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that landlords 
and farmers were aroused by the temporary fall in prices 
to an appreciation of the need of making the most of the 
resources of the soil. Before 1846, except in some of the 
eastern and northern counties, draining and other great 
improvements had been carried out only by the minority 
of landlords or tenants. As late as 1860, Mr. Caird found 
scarcely any tile-draining in progress in several of the 
counties which he visited. In other counties considerable 
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progress in this useful work had been made, however, and 
the best landlords were offering tiles to their tenants, or 
carrying out the work themselves, and in most cases 
charging interest on the outlay, but not in all. Not a 
few landlords had recourse to the Government Drainage 
Loans, introduced by Sir Robert Peel in 1848. The loans 
were repayable, with interest, in twenty-two annual instal- 
ments of per cent. Usually the tenants were required 
to pay the whole of the instalments, and to cart the tiles 
as well, so that they really paid for the whole improvement ; 
and cases were known in which they were charged 7|- per 
cent, on the loans, their landlords thus deriving a profit 
while getting their estates improved. The use of guano, 
bones, and superphosphate was becoming common in 1850, 
though not in aU parts of the country, and nitrate of soda 
was being introduced by a few advanced agriculturists. 
In Cheshire the use of bones was said to have doubled the 
produce of the pastures. There are no statistics by which 
the increased use of some artificial manures can be measured, 
as the use of coprolites in making superphosphate super- 
seded imported bones to a great extent, besides aftecting 
the consumption of guimo. Still the imports of the latter 
fertiliser increased from 71,414 tons in 1848, after having 
fallen off for two years, to 237,803 tons in 1866 ; and those 
of bones, not sufficient to be separately enumerated in the 
Statistical Abstract for 1853, had grown to 74,308 tons by 
1865. Nitrate of soda, classed with saltpetre in the earlier 
year, but apparently under 200,000 cwts., increased to 
over 1,000,000 cwts. in the later one. With respect to 
ftunn crops, all now commonly cultivated were grown in 
1845; but mangolds greatly increased in acre^e during 
the following twenty years, and the varieties of corn and 
roots were improved by selection. 

Among the most striking of the advances of the period 
was the steady improvement of the imple- 
ments and machinery of the farm. Messi-s. 

Howard and Ransome, to mention only two aiidiiatdiiiua. 
of the most prominent of many makers, vied 
with each other in the construction of ploughs for different 
classes of soU, diminishing the draught and increasing the 
efficiency of this ancient implement of husbandry. The 
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same firms introdticed improved harrows, while Coleman 
and Crosskill beoame known for their cultivators, and the 
latter for farm carriages of admirable construction, as well 
as for his famous clod-crusher* 

Reaping-machines were mentioned as early as the days 
of Pliny, who describes a Qallic machine which, curiously 
enough, was of a type now regarded in the United States 
and some of our colonies as the cheapest of all corn- collectors 
to work, and known as the “header,^* as it merely strips the 
ears off the straw. But although from 1812 onwards 
numerous attempts were made to construct an effective 
reaping-machine, and, as early as 1826, the Rev. Patrick 
Bell brought out one which did good work, it was not 
until many years later that corn was at all commonly cut 
by machinery. The Americans were the first to improve 
upon Bell’s machine, though McCormick’s adaptation of it, 
shown here in 1851, was not considered an improvement 
for use in this country. In 1852 Messrs. Crosskill, of Bever- 
ley, acquired the right to make Bell’s reaper, and greatly 
improved it, taking the prize of the Royal Agi‘icultuval 
Society for it in 1853. It was first a two-horse machine, 
but was widened in 1860, and three horses were then needed 
to work it, driving it in front of them. It became extensively 
used, and was the reaper most commonly to be seen at work 
until after 1872, when Saiuuelson’s one-horse machine came 
into notice. By 1876 one-horse and two-horse machines by 
Samuelson, Hornsby, and other makers had superseded the 
effective but cumbrous Beverley reaper, which left the corn 
in swaths, while they left it in bundles ready for binding in 
sheaves. 

At the Chester show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
in 1858 there were over forty threshing-machines, most of 
them worked by steam, competing for the prizes offered by 
the society, most of the names of competitors being familiar 
as those of makers at the present day. The advance in the 
USB of steam threshing-machines must have been very rapid, 

* Among' the many names that appear in reports of agricultural shows, 
those of Bohy, Grarrett, and Hornsby may be noticed as improvers of oorn 
dressing machines ; Smyth and Garrett for drills ; Samuelson, Bansomo and 
Bentall for root- cutters and cakc-hreakers ; and Biohmond and Chandler, 
Turner, Pioksley, and Bentall among a crowd of manufacturers of chaff - 
cutters. 
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as it was not at all common in 1S50. The successful intro- 
duction of steam cultivation was of later date, although it 
had been attempted many years before. In 1834* the 
Marquis of Tweeddale suggested that a liberal prize should 
be offered for an effective steam plough. The suggestion 
was not adopted till 1837, when the society offered a 
premium of £500 for the successful application of steam 
power to the cultivation of the soil. In the same year an 
invention by Mr. J ohn Heathcoat, M.P., was tried, and found 
to succeed in moss soil, but not on ordinary land. This 
steam plough came to an untimely end, as it disappeared in 
the night following a trial, having sunk in the moss. The 
society’s premium was repeated until 1843, when it was 
withdrawn. In 1851 and 1852 a premium of £200 was 
offered, but not won, although a rotary cultivator patented 
by Mr. John Usher, of Edinburgh, did such good work that 
it came near the winning point. It was renewed in 1857, 
when Mr. John Fowler, jun., of London, was the only maker 
to enter for trial His plough, drawn by a single engine, 
with an anchor, was awarded the prize. In the meantime 
several other steaih ploughs or cultivators had been patented, 
but only three came to the test of a competition at Chester 
in 1858, when the Koyal Agricultural Society offered a prize 
of £500, which was won by Fowler. In 1866, Smith’s culti- 
vator .had been tried successfully at Chelmsford, in connection 
with the Royal Show, in the presence of crowds of spectators, 
and from that year Mr. Smith worked his own land by steam 
up to the end of his occupancy of his Woolston form. He 
may therefore bo regarded as the pioneer of successful steam 
cultivation, although he was beaten by Fowler’s single-en^e 
system in 1858 ; and the same maker’s double-engine system, 
with balance plough or cultivator, camo most of all into use 
later on. In 1859, Mr. J. A. Clark, in the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal, gave a list of thirty-eight landowners and 
farmers in the United Kingdom who were using Smith’s 
steam cultivator, and another list of thirty-five persons who 
were either using or about to use Fowler’s steam plough 
Further improvements took place before the great trials of 
1864 at Newcastle were held, when some new makers were 

* Ramsay, ^'History of tho Highland and Agricultural Booiety of 
Scotland/’ p. 4B3. 
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in the field, and the work done by several of the competitors 
was highly satisfactory * 

In these times many agricultural societies were organised, 
and began to hold annual shows of live stock 
absomSoS implements. The farmers* clubs, too, were 

in the height of their prosperity, and their 
discussions of points in farming excited a great deal of 
interest. There was more hope in the profitableness of new 
methods than there has been in later times. Old-fashioned 
farmers, who still formed the majority of their class, derided 
the “ new lights ** and the “ book farmers,** but were often 
induced, by little and little, to follow the lead of those whom 
they afiected to despise as teachers. One of the most benefi- 
cent of associations, the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Insti- 
tution, was founded in 1860. 

During the prosperous period for trade and agriculture 
alike, many men who had made money in 
'^Smera^ commerce were attracted by their love of 
country life and their faith in the possi- 
bilities of scientific agriculture to rent land, and their 
competition for farms had a considerable effect in raising 
rents. Mr. J. J, Mechi was the most notable of the '' apron- 
string farmers." He purchased Tiptree Hall Farm in 1841, 
and spent a great portion of the fortune he had gained in 
commerce in improving his property. He was an enthusiastic 
advocate of the application of science and the latest mechani- 
cal inventions to agriculture, and equally eager in denouncing 
slovenly methods of farming. During his long career he did 
much good, although he^made not a few mistakes in the 
application of theory to practice. He was denounced b)’’ 
many farmers for raising rents by showing landlords what 
could be made of land by judicious improvement, and his 

* Landowners and fanners who were oonspiouous as agricultural im- 
proverc were so numerous that it seems almost invidious to seleot names for 
special mention. Among them in England were Mr. Philip Pusey, Mr. J. J. 
Mechi, the Earl of Leicester, Sir Eobert Peel, the Duke of Portland, the 
Duke of Bedford, Mr. John Walter, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Pisher Hobbs, Mr. 
Hutley, Mr. James Webb, Mr. H. Overman, Mr. Chaplin, the Earl of Yar- 
borough, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Derby, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Sefton, Sir James G-raham, Earl Grey, Lord Vernon, Earl Spenoer, Sir 
John Conroy, Mr. Paget, Mr. Torr, Mr. Huxtable, Mr. Beasley, Mr. V/olls, Mr. 
Outhwaite, Mr. Morton, Mr. Thomas, and .Mr. Williams of Baydon, who was 
a notable pioneer in steam cultivation. 
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annual balance-sheets were keenly criticised. But his hearty 
geniality made friends of those who came in contact with 
him, and there was widespread regret when misfortunes not 
connected with his farming almost ruined him; while the 
esteem of those who knew him was heightened by his 
honourable assumption of liabilities for which he was not 
wholly responsible. 

The consolidation of farms was one of the features of 
the prosperous times which followed the 
depression of 1849-51. As men of little 
capital wove constrained to quit their hold- 
ings, their land in many cases was acquired by prosperous 
neighbours, and thousands of farmhouses were converted 
into dwellings for bailiffs or labourers, the land being farmed 
off-hand. In some instances small farms were purchased 
by farmers, and for a time the steady decrease in tho 
yeomanry was checked, but not for long. 

During tho period under notice the improvement of live 
stock received a great impetus by the mul- 
tiplication of agricultural shows, and by the 
fashion of breeding pedigree animals, which 
grow up among landlords and other wealthy men. In the 
breeding of Shorthorn cattle especially, what was called the 
“ pedigree mania ” came into great prominence, and fancy 
prices were realised for animals of particular tribes, quite 
beyond their intrinsic value. Some harm was done by the 
rage for pedigree as distinct from merit ; but, on the whole, 
the fashionableness of breeding did good, by attracting an 
immense amount of capital to the industry, and by spreadr 
ing offshoots from the crack herds all over the country, 
(ifreat attention, too, was paid to the improvement of horses, 
sheop, and pigs. Some of tho most valued of existing breeds 
of sheop became widely known during the period, although 
founded by tho crossing of older breeds at a somewhat 
earlier time. It was not until 1853 that the Shropshires 
were doemed of sufficient importance to be recognised as a 
distinct breed by the Boyol Agricultural Society; and the 
Oxfordshire Downs became known by that name as recently 
as 1857. The SufFolks, although an old breed, were not 
sufficiently improved until after 1865 to attract attention 
outside the eastern counties. 
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The Booth family and Mr. Thomas Bates carried on the 
work of improvement -with Shorthorn cattle. 

0 asteeawg. jjjg brothers Colling and Sir Charles 

Knightley had pursued with remarkable succesa Mr. Bates 
died in 1850 ; hut members of the Booth family carried 
on their successful breeding career for a great number of 
years, and long after the period under review. Among 
other noted breeders of Shorthorns in the early part of the 
period Sir Charles Knightley fwhose career as a Short- 
horn improver extended from 1826 to 1856), Earl Spencer, 
and Colonel Townley, may be named. Later on they became 
too numerous to mention in a condensed account Messrs. 
Quartley and Mr. George Turner were among the famous 
improvers of Devon cattle in 1850. Although Hereford 
cattle had made great progress in the hands of Tomkins, 
Price, and others early in the century, it was not until 1840 
that the Herd Book of the breed was started by Mr. Eyton, 
of Somerville, Shropshire. It was taken in hand later by 
Mr. Thomas Duckham, who edited the first volume con- 
taining anything like a complete record of the principal 
herds in 1858. Prom this time forward the breed grew 
rapidly in reputation, not only in England, but also in 
many foreign countries. In Scotland Hugh Watson and 
William McCombie were the most famous of the early 
improvers of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. The Sussex, Ayr- 
shire, and Chaimel Islands breeds received great attention; 
but it is impossible to notice all the men who took a 
prominent part in their improvement. This remark may 
also be applied to the numerous improvers of horses, 
sheep, and pigs. 

Liebig and Boussingault were the great names in 1846 
in relation to agricultural science, and their 
teachings were popularised in this country 
by Johnstone and Voelcker, although there 
was much in Liebig’s works to which English chemists, as 
well as the great Frenchman named above, were opposed. 
That Liebig carried his mineral theory to a great extreme 
was demonstrated by Boussingault, and later and more 
completely by Lawes and Gilbert, whose systematic experi- 
ments at Bothamsted were commenced in 1843, to be con- 
tinuously carried on up to the present day (p. 191). In his 
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" Natural Laws of Husbandry,” published in 1863, Liebig 
still maintained that a loss of nitrogen in the soil would be 
more readily restored by natural agencies than a loss of 
mineral ingredients, upon which plants feed in part : but 
by this time the Rothaiiisted field trials had conclusively 
proved the fallacy of that theory. Ville, in France, in 
1849-52, carried out some experiments from which he con- 
cluded that plants grown in closed vessels accumulated 
nitrogen, obtained from the air. In 1855 Mene and Hartig 
published adverse results. Later on Hellriegel and Wilfarth 
demonstrated that leguminous plants, by means of minute 
organisms in the nodules on their roots, appropriated the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere, and their results were after- 
wards confirmed by Lawes and Gilbert. But no support 
has been given to Ville's theory in relation to non-leguini- 
nous plants. The Rev. W. L. Rham, who died in 1843, 
was one of the most instructive writers on agriculture, whose 
works popularised agricultural science during the period 
under notice. His principal work, ^‘The Dictionary of the 
Farm,” is valuable even at the present day. It was pub- 
lished as a collection of articles contributed by him to 
Knight’s “ Penny Cyclopaedia,” the last of which was written 
only a few weeks before his death. A new edition, with 
articles added by Dr, Lindley on planting, by Youatt on live 
stock, and by the Rev. Mr. Hickey on potatoes and poultry, 
appeared in 1850. Dr. Lindley was editor bf the Gar- 
dencT^s Chronicle and A grionltuTicL Gazette, and tUfi^ny of 
Mr. Rham’s agricultural articles appeared in that journal; 
others, including a prize essay on the analysis of soils; being 
published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
with which body he was associated from its foundation in 
1838. He also published Flemish Husbandry,” for the 
“Farmers’ Series,” of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
Youatt, the famous author of “The Complete Grazier,” a 
work much more comprehensive than its short title indi- 
cates, died in 1847; but his works were among the most 
popular of the agricultural treatises studied during the period 
under notice, and repeated editions of the one named have 
been published. Henry (Stephens, author of “ The Book 
of the Farm ” three editions of which were pubhshed by 
1867, helped to popularise scientific agriculture. 

B B — ^Voi. vr 
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The systematic teaching of scientific agriculture had 
hardly begun at the end of the period 
under notice. The Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, founded in 1845, was the only 
institution of its kind in England, and nothing besides the 
Chair of Agriculture at Edinburgh University, established 
in 1790, was known in Scotland. In Ireland agricultural 
classes in elementary schools were started soon after the 
famine of 1846-47, only to prove failures, while the ex- 
cellent Institution at Glasnevin, near Dublin, established in 
1838 as an agricultural school for National School teachers, 
was reorganised in 1852, when the existing buildings were 
erected. Prince Albert, when visiting Ireland, showed so 
much interest in the model farm that it was named the 
Albert Farm. Agriculture was a special subject taught 
at a few county schools towards the end of the period or 
shortly afterwards, and it must be mentioned that the 
Eev. W. L. Rham had long before (in 1835) begun to 
teach the elements of practice with science in the school 
which he established at Winkfield, in Berkshire. 

In all the improvements mentioned previously as having 
taken place between 1846 and 1865 Scot- 
Agricuiturai land was in the van. In 1848 the Duke 
of Buccleuch proposed the establishment 
of a Chemical Department of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, which was founded 
in 1784. The department was formed in 1849, and devoted 
itself to investigations in the chemistry of agriculture. 
Great attention was paid to the improvement of live stock, 
including Clydesdale horses. The Highland Society for 
some years before 1846 had encouraged the breeding of 
Shorthorn cattle in Scotland, and Scotch Shorthorns had 
acquired a high reputation before 1865. Mr. A, Cruick- 
shank, Mr. Thomas Chrisp, and the Duke of Buccleuch 
were among the most successful exhibitors of the breed in 
1852. By this time the Aberdeen-Angus cattle, in the 
hands of Mr. McCombie and othei:s, had been considerably 
improved, and the Ayrshires and Galloways were receiving 
careful attention. Some breeds of sheep were well managed ; 
but little had been done with the Blackfaced breed. There 
were few really good cheesemakers in Scotland at this 
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time, and in 1854 a deputation was sent by the Ayrshire 
Agricultural Association to visit some of the cheese dairies 
of England. The members saw Cheddar made in'the famous 
dairy of Mrs. Harding, in Somerset, and they recommended 
the Cheddar system, then hardly known in Scotland. In 
1855 Mr. and Mrs. Harding were invited to Ayrshire to 
teach the dairy farmers of that county and neighbouring 
counties, and this was the foundation of the Scotch Cheddar 
cheese industiy, which has since become one of considerable 
importance. At a later date the Canadian system of making 
this cheese was adopted under a famous Canadian instructor. 
There was no marked progress in butter-making until a 
much later time. Indeed, the cured butter for which the 
northern counties of Scotland were noted in 1850 was 
said many years later to have deteriorated. From 1853 to 
1857 agricultural statistics were collected in Scotland for 
the Board of Trade through the agency of the Highland 
Society; but a dispute arose in the latter year, and the 
arrangement lapsed It was not until 1866 that the 
statistics were collected through the officers of the Inland 
Revenue. Great attention was paid in Scotland to the 
improvement of turnips, with excellent results. Under the 
system of nineteen years" leases, rents rose steadily in 
Scotland. Speaking at Inverness in 1865 the Duke of 
Argyll referred to estates which had increased m value 
from less than £6,000 to nearly £70,000. during the pre- 
ceding hundred years. But a century is a long period, 
and presumably the enormous increase occurred chiefly 
during an earlier portion of it rather than in that now 
under consideration. Between 1846 and 1865 the value of 
“lands” as assessed to income tax in Scotland rosp from 
£5,609,014 to £6,830,639. 


The famine of 1846-47 led to the ruin of a large number 


of tenants in Ireland, and their transference 
from the good cultivated land to the moun-- 


IrlBh Agriculture. 


tains and the margins of bogs. In their old places numbers of 
Scotchmen were installed in consolidated holdings, and the 


farming of Ireland was improved by the change, while native 
farmers were impoverished. In 1848 the Encumbered Estates 
Act was .passed, with unsatisfactory results (p. 449), and in 
the same year the Irish Tenants’ League was formed for the 
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purpose of extending the Ulster custom of Tenant-Right 
to the rest of Ireland, The Landlord and Tenant Act of 
1860 was not a response to this demand, but mainly a 
measure framed to base tenancy on contract, instead of 
upon custom or service. It had no considerable effect be- 
yond making evictions more easy. This was the first of a 
long series of measures intended to put the relations of 
landlords and tenants in Ireland upon an improved footing ; 
but nothing of importance was done during the period 
under notice. The wretched condition of the peasantry 
produced agitation and wholesale emigration, and the Irish 
Land Question became a permanent trouble to Parliament, 
and a subject of inquiry by Royal Commissions. In spite 
of aU, however, Irish agiiculturists shared in the prosperity 
of their British neighbours during the decade ending with 
1862, while the practice of farming improved, and rents 
advanced. Unfortunately the potato-disease, which had 
ruined thousands of tenants, had “ come to stay,"' and dis- 
tress recurred amongst the small occupiers with every bad 
season: 

In the last three years of the period the prices of corn 
^ seriously, the difference in respect of 

wheat between the averages of 1862 and 
1863 being over 10s. a quarter. In 1864 wheat fell further 
to 40s. 2d. a quarter, and barley to 29s. lid., while oats 
were reduced less seriously in value, selling at 20s. Id. 
In 1862 the averages had been 55s. 5d., 35s. Id., and 
22s. 7d. But the crowning catastrophe remained for the year 
1865, when Rinderpest, or Cattle Plague, was introduced into 
the country from Russia We were quite unprepared to deal 
with this terrible disease, and consequently it spread without 
check through the country, causing an enormous amount of 
losa In October, 1865, a Royal Commission commenced 
an inquiry into the origin, nature, and best method of 
encountering the fatal disease, and was sitting at the end 
of our period, nothing effectual having been done to stay 
ih.e progress of the plague. 
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The adoption of Free Trade was followed by a great expansion 
of English commerce and wealth, but this ex- 
pansion Avas temporarily delayed by the 
financial crash of 1847. Its history bore a industry, 
great resemblance to that of the other de- 
cennial crises, Avhich occurred with such regularity between 
1826 and 1866. First came a series of good harvests in 1842, 
1843, and 1844. This led to a great ac- 
cumulation of capital, pardy through agri- Crisis, 

cultural prosperity, but chie% because other 
classes of the community, being able to buy food cheaply, had 
money to spare for industrial and commercial enterprises. 
The development in railway and steamboat communication 
operated in the same direction, for a saving in time is a 
saving in money, and the capital sunk in railway extension 
was now bringing in its returns. There was so great a glut of 
capital that the market rate of discount in 1844 sunk as low 
as one and three-quarters per cent. Then came the turn. The 
failure of the Irish potato crops in 184r5 and 1846 synchronised 
with bad English harvests, and an outburst of railway specu- 
lation (pp. 208, 247, 404). Thus prices were pushed up in 
two very different ways, and capital was locked up just when 
it was beginning to grow scarce. In April, 1847, the rate of 
discount on the best bills rose to ten and even twelve per 
cent, and in May the price of wheat touched one hundred 
and thirty-one shillings. There was an immediate rush to 
wheat importation, which reached such dimensions that the 
market was swamped and the importers were ruined. On the 
9th of August the crash began, and in three weeks there were 
failures to the amount of over three million pounds. At first 
it was only the grain importers who stopped payment, but 
their fall dragged down the brokers who had made advances 
to them, and this' spread the ruin to other houses till the 
failures exceeded fifteen million pounds. Extravagant credit 
had been given in the good times of 1846 and 1846, and now 
everyone Avas trying to realise, partly from the fear that his 
debtors might fail,, and partly in fear of pressure from his 
creditors. The Bank of England raised its rate and refused 
loans. Other banks hastened to sell their securities, and 
there were mmy failures aiuong them, more especially in 
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Manchester, Liverpool, and the North-West of England, At 
length, on October 25th, 1847, the Government advised the 
Bank of England to advance loans freely on good security at a 
high rate of interest, and promised that if it became necessary 
to exceed the limit of issue laid down in the Bank Act, 
Parliament should be asked to pass a Bill of Indemnity. As 
soon as this was known the panic subsided. The Bank Act, 
though suspended, was not violated. The mere knowledge 
that the directors had power to disregard it restored confidence 
to those houses that could offer good security, and the others 
had been by now, for the most part, swept away. The panic 
was over, but, as usual, it ushered in a period of depression, of 
general want of confidence and enterprise, and a conseq^uent 
lack of employment. 

This state of feeling, combined with the spread of revolu- 
tionary ideas on the Continent, and especially 
EeTived^artiain, France, naturally tended to a revival of 
Chartism in England. The distinctive feature 
in the French Revolution of this year was the prominence of 
Socialistic ideas; and their triumph helped to ro-awakon 
Socialist hopes in the minds of the more pronounced English 
Radicals. The Chartists fonned what they called a National 
Convention, and used language so violent, at meetings so 
largely attended, that many well-informed and intelligent 
people believed that England was on the verge of a revolu- 
tion. As a first step Parliament was to be given a last 
chance of passing the Charter, A monster petition was to 
be presented by a vast mob who were to assemble at 
Kennington Common and to march down to the Houses of 
Parliament This procession was prohibited, but the “physical 
force” Chartists were only the more determined to hold it, 
and they believed that the result would be street struggles 
and barricades, with a revolution as the outcome. The upper 
and middle classes were seriously alarmed, and the Duke 
of Wellington made elaborate military preparations. Two 
hundred thousand persons enrolled themselves to act as 
special constables against the Chartists, But the majority 
of the latter, however, shrank from the responsibility of 
appealing to force. A few thousands only assembled on 
Kennington Common, and, even of these, many were only 
attracted by curiosity. It was clear that there was no chance 
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of a revolution. The monster petition, said to contain more 
than five million signatures, was presented to Parliament ; hut, 
when it came to be examined, it was found that the nominal 
signatures were little more than two millions in number, and 
that of these a large proportion were fictitious. The names of 
such illustrious persons os the Queen, Prince Albert, and the 
Duke of Wellington appeared again and again, and many 
purely humorous signatures had been appended by mischiev- 
ous schoolboys and others. There was a reaction in the public 
mind from unreasonable terror to equally unreasonable con- 
tempt. Chartism was, in reality, no matter for ridicule. It 
was deeply rooted in misery and discontent, but, widespread as 
these were, there was no real danger of a revolution, and the 
commercial prosperity of 1853 to 1856 helped to mitigate the 
bitterness and despair of the poor. The name of Chartism 
became little more than a memory, but the facts which that 
movement had represented were embodied in new forms. 

From 1848 Chartism passed into comparative insignific- 
anca The groat revival of trade, of which 
wo will speak later, contracted the area of “ 
misery and unemployment. The Factory Acts, Free Trade, 
and the Now Poor Law were beginning to produce their 
beneficial results. The first of these had received an addition 
through the Ton Hours Bill of 1847, which restricted the work 
of women and young persons engaged in textile factories to 
ten hours a day, between six a.m. and six p.m. They were not 
to be employed after two p.m. on Saturday. The principles of 
the Act were applied to other trades by a series of statutes 
between 1860 and 1864 ; and the restrictions practically intro- 
duced the same limit in the case of adult men in many 
industries. Free Trade, also, was extended by the abolition in 
1854 of almost aU that remained of the Navigation Acts. 

Blit, above all, the more intelligent of the working classes 
were be^nning to realise how much they had ^ 
it in their power to do for themselves by means ® " , 

of their unions and without the help of Parliament. The need 
of more thorough and accurate knowledge of economic sub- 
jects began to be felt, and some of the unions devoted a 
portion of their funds to mutual improvement classes and 
the purchase of books. Thoir leaders began to dtoounce 
strikes, and to point out the need for more education, both 
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general and technicaL Meanwhile the growth and increasing 
complexity of the administrative work of the unions provided 
sufficient scope for the energies of the more clear-headed and 
practical-minded of their leaders. 

In 184S a Manchester Engineering Society had 7,000 
members, and a capital reserve fund of 
£27^000. It was admirably organised and 
financed, and in 1850 it was merged in a still 
larger and more famous societ}^ There had been many 
opponents of the amalgamation, and during the process many 
of the old members seceded; but, by October, 1851, the 
Amalgamated Engineers could boast a muster roll of 11,000 
members, all paying a shilling a week to the funds of the 
society. Their first great battle was fought over the question 
of piece-work and systematic overtime. Tho men suggested 
arbitration, but the masters would not consent, and on 
January 10th, 1852, every important engineering firm in 
London and Lancashire stopped work. The little band of 
Christian Socialists, whose leaders were F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley, exerted themselves to secure public sym- 
pathy and support for the men, A large part of tho working 
classes, and no small number of the well-to-do, rushed into 
the contest, and considerable subscriptions wore raised; but 
the employers were too strong, and, after a three months 
struggle, the men were defeated. Their defeat did not shake 
their allegiance to their society, and it became a pattern on 
wlfich many of their later national societies modoUed them- 
selves. For “benefit” purposes the society consisted of a 
number of local branches, practically self-governed, but subject 
to a general code interpreted by a central executive com- 
mittee. But, for fighting purposes, power was centralised in 
the hands of this executive. They rigidly restricted itiember- 
ship to duly qualified men in the trade, and banished from 
their programme the vague general philanthropy which had 
characterised the earlier movements, more especially during 
the dominance of Robert Owen’s infiuonce. The unions now 
made it their prime business to advance the interests of their 
own trade, and left other people’s interests to be looked after by 
other people. Occasionally, however, they gave liberal help to 
other unions engaged in contests with the objects of which 
they were in sympathy. Within ten years of the great strike 
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tho ongineors had doubled their numbers, and had accumu- 
lated £73,000. With such financial interests at state the 
union loaders became anxious to avoid strikes, and between 
1352 and ]35(S there were comparatively few of these, and 
none on a large scale. In 1859, however, there was a great 
strike in the building trades of London in favour of shortened 
hours of labour. Twenty-four thousand men were locked out. 
Public sympath}’- was roused for the men. The Amalgamated 
Engineers contributed three successive weekly gifts of £1,000, 
and much other help was forthcoming. This time the battle 
ended in a compromise, one result of which was the formation 
of tho Amalgamated Carpenters’ Society, and of the London 
Trades (huncil. 

The forming of the latter marks a new departure in the 
history of industry. The leaders of trade 

. . e V j TtadBB Council 

unionism were once more reeling the need 
of soino organisation, not restricted to a single trade or 
group of trades. Homo of tlioso who had co-operated to 
help tho builders decided to form a pennanent cimncil, 
representing various distinct trades, which should bo an 
organ of intor-communi cation, anti a channel of mutual 
help. Tho Council held its first mooting on July 10th, ISCO, 
and, at about tho same time, provincial Councils bogan to be 
formed, with tho same general objects, in many of the loi-ge 
towns. Another now departure was a revived political 
activity. As soon as the chief separate trades were fairly 
efficiently organised, tho need of coiniuon political action 
began to be felt Mon found that, as unionists, they were 
koonly intorostod in tho inovoment to extend tho fr^ohise, 
and thus to secure inoroasod political power for their own 
class. They wore anxious to extend tho Factory Acts, and 
tt) do away with tho littlo that remained of legal irapodiinent 
to combination. Gradually they began to take port oven in 
thoso political matters which had littlo, if anything, to do 
with definite trade interests. Thus, tho London Trades 
Ooixncil took an active part in tho popular welcome to 
Garibaldi, and in a meeting to show sympathy with the 
Northern States of Atnerica. Many trade unioniits pro- 
tested against this tradenoy, which seemed to them to 
savour too much of sentiment, but the general feeling, 
among the leaders “at any rate, was in the other direction. 
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Meanwhile the Co-operative movement had fairly started 
on its victorious career. Its original object 

Co-operatioiL essentially ethical. The word was 

primarily used as an antithesis to coinpebition, and Co-opera- 
tion was rather a faith and a principle of life than a mere 
system of profitable shopping and store-keeping. Robert 
Owen (p. 223) may be said to be the founder of the English 
Co-operative movement. Before his ideas had taken a 
democratic turn he had aimed, in New Lanark, at fighting 
the evils of competition by making the national and social 
conditions of the workmen his first care. The relation of 
employer to employed was to be one of co-operation; for 
the advantage of each would involve the advantage of the 
other. Owen, in his earlier days, believed that the social 
problem could be solved by competent and benevolent 
captains of industry, but experience convinced him that this 
was impracticable. Next, he looked to the State to organise 
co-operative communities. Only very gradutdly ’did he come 
to believe that the workers must create for themselves some 
system which would dispense with employers ; and he never 
attained to any firm conviction of how this was to be done. 
The provision shop, which he ran without profit at New 
Lanark, suggested to some of his disciples the idea of 
founding co-operative shops by means of £1 shares. Owen 
himself, however, took little interest in this, and seems to 
have feared that it might withdraw men from the pursuit 
of the social millennium. Other experiments followed, but 
these were initiated for the most part by philanthropic 
people for the benefit of the working classes. 

At length, in 1844, twenty-eight Rochdale men started 
a business for themselves, with a capital 
of only one pound each, and that slowly 
saved up, often at the rate of twopence a 
week. This was the first store which successfully solved 
the problem of eliminating the shopkeeper from a shop- 
keeping business. 

This seems to be the distinctive feature of what is called 
Distributive Go-operaiion. The other points on which the 
Rochdale Pioneers insisted are not essentially co-oporative. 
Supplyii^ only the best goods, giving full weight, allowing 
and asking no credit, were, no doubt, important features 
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in thoir success, but there is nothing in them inconsistent 
with ordinai’y shopkeeping, whereas the democratic manage- 
ment and the division of profits among members and 
customers were the essential characteristics of the Rochdale 
experiment. The progi-ess which it made during the period 
dealt with in this chapter is indicated by the following 


figures : — 




Yt'av. 

No. nf 

IhisineHS. 

Prufit-H. 

1845 


£711) .. 

£22 

18.5.5 

1.4011 

£44,900 .., 

£:1,109 

1885 

5,32({ 

£196,234 .. 

£25,156 


The success of this Society naturally led to the fonnation 
of others more or less on the same lines. 

Some wore succos.sful; others failed. The 
varying results wore largely due to the 
dcgi'oc of cnmpctoncc attained in their management ; partly 
to good or bad luck ; but, broadly speaking, it may be said 
that no gi’oat success attended any form of co-operative 
production during this period. The principle of dividing 
among labourers, as such, 'ic.. in some sort of proportion 
to the results of their labour, was altogether dropped in 
many cases, and only carried out to on inconsiderable 
extent in others. The workman might profit by investing 
his little capital in the store, by obtaining good and cheap 
provisions, in addition to a share in the dividend pro- 
portional to his purchases; but the success of such stores 
has done little to show the feasibility of schemes to enable 
tho worker, as such, to gain an increased share in the 
product of his work. Co-operative workshops, started with 
this idea, generally either failed or abandoned the principle, 
and became merely joint stock concerns, in which the stock 
is held by workmen. This was the case, oven in the mills 
sot up by tho Rochdale Pioneers. Tho original idea was 
to allow the shareholders five per cent., together with half 
any further profits, leaving the rest to be divided among the 
workmen; but this scheme was soon abandoned, and the 
mills were henceforth conducted as joint stock companies. 

The Co-operative movement, though it owed its success 
mainly to workmen co-operators themselves, 
had many useful allies and champions among ’ 
other classes. The Christian Socialists warmly supported 
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the movement, though they felt that it fell far short of 
their ideal. One of their number, Mr. E. V. Neale, 
rendered specially useful service by drafting and cariying 
through the Bill for the amendment of the Industrial 
Societies Act, which gave full legal protection to the 
funds of the stores and removed various restrictions 
under which they lay. This gave a great stimulus to the 
movement, and by 1865 there were 124,659 members of 
co-operative societies, whose sales amounted during the year 
to £6,001,153. 

The progress of Trade Unionism and Co-operation during 

this period was, no doubt, partly due to 
Growth of Trade, f j ■ n i • i 

the steady increase of national wealth, which 

made it possible for the working classes to improve their 

position. This progress in wealth was undoubtedly largely 

due to the adoption of the Free Trade ‘system. In 1851, 

when much had already been done in this direction, our 

imports were valued at one hundred millions, and our 

exports (excluding re-exports) were under seventy-five 

millions. By 1856 these figures had risen, the imports to 

over one hundred and seventy-two, and the exports to one 

hundred and sixteen millions. By 1865 they had exceeded 

what appeared to be the marvellous amounts of two 

hundred and seventy-ono and one hundred and sixty-five 

millions. In other words our imports had nearly trebled, 

and our exports more than dqubled in fifteen years. The 

statistics of foreign trade are, no doubt, imperfect evidences 

of general material progress, but all the facts and figures 

at our disposal confirm the belief that England’s wealtih was 

increasing with extraordinary rapidity. 

The progress was, however, not unbroken. The' year 
brought another of those crises and 
panics, which appeared to recur at regular 
decennial periods. There had been such crises in lfi26, 
1836, and 1847. Since this last date the country had gone 
through the regular cycle. The panic had been followed 
by several years of depressed trade, during which wages 
were low, employment scarce, and profits oti capital in- 
sufficient to tempt enterprise. Gradually, however, con- 
fidence revived, and men were more prepared to stake the 
slow accumulation of the bad years. The Crimean War 
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(1854-56) gave an artificial stimulus to trade, and in 1855 
confidence passed far beyond the bounds of prudence. 
Credit began to be recklessly given. Many lai'ge operators 
kept practically no reserve, trusting to the Bank of England 
to help them. A wave of excessive railway speculation in 
America helped to swell the general excitement, and in 
1856 the crash began in the United States. It was found 
that many companies had been paying dividends which 
they had not earned. There was a panic in New York, in 
which sixty-two of the sixty-three banks in that city stopped 
payment. Thus the English crisis was precipitated. Firms 
with large American dealings begair to totter. Failures in 
LiveiTJoel and Wlasgow reacted on London. Failures m one 
trade brought disaster to others. There followed a repe- 
tition on a large scale of the scenes of 1847. The bank 
rate wont up to nine per cent., but the reserves nevertheless 
sank so low that the Bank of England would have had to 
stop payment on November 13th, 1857, but for the suspen- 
sion of the Bank Charter Act Under this suspension the 
Bank issued nearly a million pounds in notes in oxcess of 
the ordinary legal limit This shows that the crisis was 
even more intense than that of 1847 (p. 421). With the 
suspension of the Act luid the raising of the rate the 
panic soon passed away, and indeed confidence revived 
somewhat sooner than had been the case in the previous 
crises. 

Tliis revival of confidence was greatly encouraged by 
the now facilities given to trading, with 
only limited liability, under the Act of 
1 862. This Act made it easy for any seven or 
moro persons to be incorporated with or without limited 
liability, and with various special privileges. The result 
was an extensive formation of joint stock companies, many 
of which wore df a dishonest or divngerously speculative 
character;', but there can be no doubt that the Act led also 
to a great development of legitimate tiude. 

In spite of the reforms of Huskisson imd Peel (pp. 90, 
117, 226) our system of Customs was still very 
complicated, and in many ways ftotieetive. 

It was reserved for Gladstone to complete the 

edifice of which Huskisson had laid the foundation, and 
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towards whicli Peel, in abolislimg the Corn Laws, had 
contributed the most important part. Gladstone’s Budget 
of 1853 freed no less than one hundred and twenty-three 
different kinds of goods from Customs duties, and reduced 
the rates on one hundred and forty more. Its first principle 
was that Customs duties should only be levied for purposes 
of revenue, and in no degree for the protection of native 
industries. Unproductive duties were, therefore, to be 
swept away. Secondly, a great reduction was made upon 
articles of food which were of general consumption, such as 
tea, butter, eggs, apples, cheese. Thirdly, all duties upon 
half-nianufactured goods were to be abolished. Fourthly, 
a great simplification was introduced by getting rid, to a 
great extent, of difierential and ad valormn duties. Even 
these sweeping changes were intended only as another step 
towards thorough Free Trade. The Crimean War necessi- 
tated the delay of further reductions and abolitions of 
duties, but in 1860 the work was resumed. The Budgets 
are too elaborate to be explained in detail here, but, by 
way of summary, it may be mentioned that under that of 
1842 no less than one thousand and fifty-two kinds of 
articles paid duty. By 1853 the number had fallen to four 
hundred and sixty-six, and by 1860 to forty-eight. Since 
then the reduction has been carried still further. The 
Free Trade principle is that so-called ‘^pro- 
tection” injures instead of protecting. If 
other people damage us by taxing our 
exports, that is no reason why we should damage ourselves 
still further by taxing theirs. Accordingly, when England 
in 1860 made a Treaty with Napoleon III, she was really 
conceding nothing, but merely carrying her own principles 
one step further, and purchixsing one advantage at the 
cost of obtaining another. The same thing held good of 
Napoleon. He was genuinely convinced that France would 
benefit by opening her ports more freely to English exports, 
but this view was by no means popular in France. It was, 
therefore, necessary to secure support, by making the 
relaxation nominally compensated for by a similar relaxa- 
tion of the English tariff. Hitherto Prance had absolutely 
declined to take many kinds of imports, but by the terms of ' 
the Treaty all these were to be admitted on payment of a 
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duty never exceeding thirty per cent, of the value of 
the goodSj and a number of existing duties vrere to 
he reduced. The result was, in the first place, a great 
increase in the trade between England and France; and, 
secondly, the setting of an example which was speedily 
followei The chief European powers bound themselves, 
by a variety of treaties, to modify their tarifts if the other 
contracting nations would make corresponding relaxations. 
Under the new system, international trade grew very rapidly. 
It is possible, however, that the treaties helped to fix in the 
popular mind that hostility to foreign imports which combined 
with financial difficulties to bring about a great Protective 
reaction which only England escaped. 

Some brief mention must next be made of the great dis- 
coveries of gold (California, 1848; Australia, 

1861, etc). The consequent revolution in the 

supply of gold may be realised from the fact 

that in the ten years 1841-50 the average annual production 

of gold in the world had been worth about seven and a half 

milli on pounds; but in the next ten years it rose to about 

twenty-eight million pounds. It naturally followed that the 

value of gold, in terms of most articles, rapidly fell, or, in other 

words, that general prices rapidly rose. This acted as a 

great stimulus to industry. But some classes of the com- 

mimity suffered severely. Those who hod 

fixed incomes, derived for instance from 

preference shares, fixed dividends, or annuities, 

found that the old income would no longer buy the comforts 

to which they were accustoinod. M oroover, many of those who 

in the first instance, profited by the change, were tempted 

into extravagances which sometimes took forms permanently 

injurious to industrial efficiency. Accordingly we find that, 

from about 1860, the number of paupers began to increase as 

shown by the following table : — 


Ym eniliuj; 

Englawd and Wales, 

Moan Nn, Moan No. 

Total 

Ija<ly Day. 

lutloora. 

Outdoora, 

Mean No. 

I860 

113,507 

731,126 

844,633 

1861 

125,866 

758,055 

883,921 

1862 

132,266 

784,906 

917,142 

1863 

136,907 

942,475 

... 1,079,382 
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forces were so strong that the destructive influences of over- 
speculation and panics did not prevent continued material 
progress. Of these favouring forces the gold discoveries were 
hardly less important than the mechanical improvements and 
the more efficient organisation of manufacture. Next to these 
we must put Free Trade ; but to those who care more about 
the distribution of wealth than about its production, and who 
attach more importance to the physical, moral, and intellectual 
qualities of the people, than to the multiplication of their 
comforts and luxuries, the foremost place must be given to 
the growing power of trade unions, the improvements in 
Factory and Mining Laws, and the beginnings of modem 
Sanitary Legislation. The English working classes were now 
reaping the fruits of the legislation of 1833 and 1834, as 
well as of the improvements made during the period dealt 
with in this chapter ; and they were also discovering how 
much they had it in their power to do by their own efforts. 


The cessation of transportation, even in a modified form, 
imposed a serious obligation upon prison ad- 
ministrators (p. 223). In the esLvly 'fifties they ©RimSis. 
were faced with the necessity for finding an Prison DiBdpitns, 

» o lB4i6"”X885 

outlet for the convicts, hitherto so comfort- 
ably disposed of, now constantly accumulating on our hands 
at home. New methods were promptly devised for their 
care and custody, and the foundations laid of a broad 
sensible system for utilising convicts in the service of the 
State. This was the beginning of the punishment known 
as penal servitude. Great public works were 
started and carried through. These are to 
be seen now, mostly completed, at Portland, in the break- 
water and the vast fortifications on the Verne; at Ports- 
mouth and Chatham, in the development of the dockyards 
and the large basins constructed there, capable of holding 
half our fleet; at Borstal, in the chain of forts protecting 
the Medway; at Dartmoor, where great areas of good land 
have been reclaimed from the barren wastes. The system 
first invented is practically that still in force. No fault can 
be found with it except on purely sentimental grounds. It 
is possibly irksome to all those who go through it, but the 
C C — Yoji, YL 
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main idea af crime to be expiated cannot be forgotten ; yet 
pains are taken that the moral and material well-being of the 
convict is not neglected. 

The whole sentence is divided into three stages ; of these 
the first is a period of probation, nine months, 
co^"?s^m P^sed in separate confinement, at a time 
when the prisoner is supposed to be suscep- 
tible to better influences, and will be benefited by reflection 
and good counsels. The second stage takes him to the public 
works, where he is permitted to labour in association, but 
always under observation and control. All this time his in- 
dustry is encouraged, his best energies secured by a judicious 
method of deferred reward, not in mere money — although he 
can earn a small fixed sum, to be paid on release — but in the 
boon a convict prizes most of all, release from durance. The 
marks gained for daily labour, if at the highest rate, secure 
remission of sentence, one-fourth of the whole term. But 
the premature release thus obtained is only conditional, and 
the convict issues forth with the clear understanding that he 
will be re-incarcerated if he falls into bad ways. This is the 
third and last stage — that of the license-holder, or ticket-of- 
leave man, whose character and conduct while at large ai-o 
strictly watched, and freedom is only permitted pending good 
behaviour. 

A system is best judged by its results, and that now in 
force can assuredly answer this test. Not only have the great 
works above mentioned been completed, and at considerable 
saving to the country, but there has in recent years been a 
marked diminution in crime. Not only have offenders ioi 
esfie been wisely handled, but those in posne have been 
presumably deterred from taking to evil ways. There can 
be no question of this decrease. The population of the con- 
vict prisons has diminished steadily year after year, and 
whilst the number in 1875 was 9,815, in 1886 it had fallen to 
8,836, and in 1895 to 3,eS09- It has been urged that this 
decrease is in a measure due to the greater leniency shown 
by all courts of jurisdiction, which often choose now to 
inflict a lesser penalty than penal servitude. If this wore 
so the minor sentences should show a corresponding increase, 
and the smaller local prisons should be much more full But, 
here the same marked diminution is apparent. Where, in’ 
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1878, the lesser offenders in prison numbered 26,000, they 
are now bai'ely 13,000, and this notwithstanding an increase 
in the general population of 4,000,000 during that period, 
which would in itself excuse a corresponding increase in the 
criminal class. The same explanation is offered that the 
sentences are much shorter, and the prisons are in conse- 
quence more quickly cleared. But this is not sufficient to 
account for the whole decrease. Many other causes con- 
tribute, each different, but all issuing from the same general 
origin — a more humane and intelligent appreciation by the 
State of its duty towards those who lapse into or are pre- 
disposed towards crime. 

Crime has been well defined as a failure to abide by or 
live up to a standard deemed essential by society. Criminals 
are such by accident or inclination, and under a perfect 
system of government they should be saved from the one 
and cured of the other. We do much nowadays in the first 
direction by our care of the youthful, by dealing with crime 
in embryo, and before it takes concrete form. Reformatories 
and industrial schools now cut off the supply of young 
recruits to the great army of criminals ; wide-reaching 
machinery for child rescue is now in full operation, and is 
very effective, while the general spread of education has 
undoubtedly contributed to the same end. But uniformity in 
prison discipline has been a potent factor, and has told upon 
the contingerit floating continually in and out of prison. 
The convicted offender is certain that wherever he may find 
himself he will be mider precisely the same rules, will eat the 
same scanty fare, do much the same labour. There is no 
distinction now between localities ; the punishment is alike in 
all. No administrative reform in recent years has been more 
beneficial than the concentration of prison management under 
the central authority of the State. This was effected by 
the Prisons Act of 1877, when full powers 
were vested in a Board of Prison Com- 
inissioners. Great economy was the imme- 
diate result, for prisons were at once cut down in number 
from 114 to 56, with a corresponding saving on staff’, 
Anpther obvious advantage in State control is the publicity 
afforded. Where the servants of the public are responsible 
there can be no secret abuses; everything must be carried 
0 0 2 
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on in the light of day, by officials who can bo held strictl)* 
to account. At this present time the prisons of England can 
challenge the most searching investigation, and all who have 
compared them with the best in foreign countries must admit 
that ours are inferior to none. 

Speaking generally of the present state of English prison 
discipline and penal legislation, it may be 
safely averred that the whole tendency is 
towards leniency, both in dealing with law- 
breakers, and the ever-present but narrowing problems of 
crime. This is plainly shown in the determination of all 
courts to inflict light, even minimum, sentences; it is 
still more apparent in the many wise and humane modern 
enactments intended to keep all offenders possible from going 
to gaol. The Summary Jurisdiction Act was one of tho chief 
of these ; another was the Act for First Offenders. Under the 
first named, where an alternative is offered of fine or im- 
prisonment, time may now be given to pay the money; a few 
years back non-production of cash meant immediate incar- 
ceration, The other Act, based as it is upon humanity and 
common-sense, saves all whose first lapse does not place them 
beyond hope of reform, from the indelible brand of the gaol- 
bird The fewer people committed to prison the better for 
them and for the country. Equally true, on the other hand, 
is the proposition that all who, by repeatedly offending, offer 
themselves again and again for pimishment should be retained 
within four walls until they can afford reasonable hope that 
they mean to go straight on release. These are the so-called 
habitual or professional criminals, and they constitute the 
greatest of unsolved difficulties in penal science. In some 
countries, as in the United States of America, a special 
penalty exists, known as the “ indefinite ” or “ indeterminate 
sentence, under which a persistent offender may be kept 
sine die in gaol. This punishment has been enforced to a 
limited extent beyond the Atlantic, and has, it is said, 
achieved considerable success. But it has been carried out 
there with an elaboration of costly means that rather con- 
demns it as a practical method of dealing with a large number 
of offenders. 
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Fbom 1815 to 1843, when the new Act regulating theatres 
was passed, war was continuously waged on 
the patent rights of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, whose prescriptive right to th® Theatre, 
perform the “legitimate di'ama” was en- 
forced by the Lord Chamberlain under the Act of 1737. 
Certain exceptions were allowed; for instance, “legitimate” 
at the Haymarket in the summer months, musical per- 
formances at the Lyceum and St. James’s (then the Prince’s), 
burlettas at the Olympic and the Adelphi. Othello was con- 
verted into a musical performance by striking a few chords 
behind the scenes at frequent intervals ; five pieces of vocal 
music in each act mado a play “ biurletta ” beyond risk of 
contention. The result of the law was to discourage the 
performanco of the plays of all the greatest English play- 
wrights ; for people would not go to Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane to hoar them— indeed, they could not hear them if they 
did go, for the new school of actors had not voice enough 
to till large houses that had been well suited to the power- 
ful declamatory stylo of the elder Kembles. The law was 
openly defied by the Strand Theatre, and a number of large 
theatres outside the limits of Westminster existed on suf- 
ferance. The two great houses ruined the managers, and 
their rights could not be enforced in the law courts, for 
public opinion was too sti'ongly against them. After 1832, 
when a Parliamontary Committee was held to consider what 
change in the licensing laws was possible, the minor theatres 
encountered no further difficulty. 

The beginning of our period was the end of the 
old style. Mrs. Siddons made her last appearance in 1812, 
appearing only for a benefit in 1819 ; J. F. Kemble made 
his last appearance in 1817. From 1818 to 1833 may 
bo dated the period of Edmund Kean, the first period 
of Macready, and tho ontortainments at the Lyceum 
by the elder Mathews. Those who saw the acting of Kean 
ascribe to him pre-eminently the quality of inspiratiom He 
had intensity by nature, whereas Maoready’s motto was 
“ Patience is genius.” Macready, by mere force of his massive 
physique, was passionate, whereas Kean showed more of tho 
intoUoctual aspects of passion. Macready’s masculine energy. 
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his ‘'Homeric” quality, as Mr. Westland Marston describes 
it, contrasted strongly with the graceful charm of his con- 
temporary, Charles Kemble, whose Hamlet, Mercutio, Orlando, 
Benedick, best displayed his talents. With less pomposity 
and more of natural sentiment, he succeeded best where 
Macready was least successful. 

The ’thirties date the opening and closing of many 
famous theatrical careers: Charles Young is last heard 
of in 1832, Edmund Kean in 1833, Charles Kemble in 
1836, Liston in 1837. From 1837 dates the second period of 
Macready, which covers his career as a manager, with many 
failures, first at Covent Garden, then (1841) at Drury Lane. 
The ’thirties saw Fanny Kemble’s efforts to support her 
failing father, and Helen Faucit’s first appearance, with those 
of Phelps and the younger Mathews. The fashion for in- 
flated rhetoric showed very little tendency to wane. The 
great plays were Sheridan Knowles’s Virginius (1820), 
27^6 Hunchhach (1832); Love (1839), in which Ellen Tree 
(Mrs. Charles Kean) had great success. The piece ran for 
fifty nights, which was then considered extraordinary. 
Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons, threatened at first with failure, 
ran thirty nights in its first season, and was accounted a 
great success, for twelve or fomteen nights were more usual 
runs, Talford’s Ion, Byron’s Ma/rino Faliero drew well; in 
1840 Money came out, and showed that high-flown senti- 
ment was still in vogue. What was sometimes wanting in 
quality was made up in quantity: the bill consisted of either 
two five-act comedies, or a tragedy preceded by a farce and 
followed by a thi ce-act comedy. 

The legitimate drama entered upon a new era when 
Samuel Phelps, with Mrs. Warner, took the management 
of Sadler’s Wells, Islington. Phelps followed the methods 
of Macready, but had not his vigour. Phelps, however, 
believed himself to be the apostle of a cause — so Mr. 
Marston calls him — and as such the public willingly accepted 
an education at his hands. He could act parts of every 
description, and appeared in at least thirty Shakespearian 
characters. Though he never excelled by force of inspiration 
of passion or sentiment, he knew his audience, and delivered 
his words slowly and audibly, making little of himself and 
everything of his author. In eighteen seasons he produced 
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thirty-one of Shakespeare’s plays, free from eighteenth- 
century “ improvements,” and fiirthor revived many plays of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century classics. The literary 
world wont nightly on pilgrimage to “the Wells,” Islington. 
Nearer homo, Charles Kean, as manager of the Princess’s 
from 1850, was doing similar work. He rejected the theatri- 
cality and point-making of his predecessors ; and though he 
failed sometimes in tragic power through his eagerness to 
roprcscnt rather the quietude of nature, he educated people 
to appj’ociato more refined methods. He cared much for 
historic-al accuracy; his pageants, dresses, and scenery, to 
which Stanfield brought his artistic skill, surpassed the efforts 
of his predecessors. This was the period of dramatised versions 
of Dickens’s novels, of Buckstone’s Jaah Sheppard, of Bou- 
cicault’s London Amimince, and of some of the best known 
plays of Tom Taylor and Charles Roado. 

In 1 84 1 Rachel had shown London the best traditions of the 
I’ronch <jlassical drama, and people wore reading Racine as some- 
thing more than a painful school task or study in literature. 
In J 857 came Ristori, and those who had seen Rachel found 
it hard l.o choose between them ; Marston thought Rachel the 
more grand aird terrible, Ristori the more human, with more 
power to excite pity imd compassion in such a part as Ph^dre. 
In 1857 Iror Lady Macbeth, in Italian, was the world’s talk. 
Tire American actress, Charlotte Cushman, who acted Romeo 
to her sistor’s Juliet, in 1840, and the French Fechter, had 
(Qualities of the gi'catost tragic power. In 1856 the periods 
appear to divide again. In that year William Farren, the 
elder, retired, anti with him the stage lost the best player of 
Sir Anthony Absoluf.o, Sir I’etor Teazle, jvnd the courtly gentle- 
man of the last century. In the following year Ellen Toivy 
made her first appearance, under Kean’s management, in a 
child’s part. With the ’sixties begins the period of Robert- 
son’s plays: Daoitl, (fd/rrieJe, Society, Oivre, Oaate, Play, and 
Sehoul ; of H. J. Byron’s mauagoment of the Prince of Wales’s 
Thwitre, formerly the Queen’s; of the first important appear- 
ances of Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Haro, Mr. Irving, Mrs. Kendal, and 
Mr. Wyndham. In 1875 H. J. Byron gave to the Yaudeville 
Theatre Ov/r Soys, which ran for more Idian four years. For 
a time English dramatic inveijLtion, except in ' melodrama 
apd farce,, seemed at a standstill 
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In 1833 a new social excitement was the bazaar. One of 

the first, held to aid foreimers in distress, is 

F a.Hh^ TVrH.iiifl.a- _ i -ii i<i i 

descriDed by Greville as like a masquerade 
without masks, eyerybody talking to everybody, whether 
already acquainted or not. The bazaar developed the female 
passion for “fancy work,” and for imitating legitimate arts 
in inappropriate materials. Leather was cut to appear like 
wood-carving j potichomania had its victims, who spent their 
days in fastening pieces of cut paper on to vases and paint- 
ing them with glaze. In more serious circles electric ex- 
periments were a favourite pastime, and animal magnetism, 
neuro-hypnotism, electro-biology were words m every cultured 
person’s mouth. The kaleidoscopes, aerostation, aerial ships, 
diving-bells of 1820, had been displaced as interesting topics 
of conversation by mesmerism, clairvoyance, clairaudience. 
Modem spiritualism came to England from America in the 
early ’fifties, and the literary and fashionable world found in 
the seances of D, D. Home and other mediums an all- 
absorbing interest. Lord Lyndhurst, Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Lord Lindsay, Lord Adare, the 
Trollopes, the Howitts, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. S, 0. Hall, 
Dr. Gully of Malvern, are among those whose names occur 
frequently in the astonishing literature that belongs to 
this subject. 

The object of the stamp duty on newspapers had been 

News a ers. money, but also to keep 

sp pers. periQ(jioal literature for the moneyed classes, 

and out of the hands of those who, writing for the poor, 
might pander to the democratic and revolutionary fancies of 
the populace. It was, however, always possible to evade 
the duty, and Cobbett, by having no news in his paper, 
was able to reduce the price of his Weeldy Register from 
Is. O^d. to 2d., and thereby obtained an enormous influence. 
Irregular publication also exempted from duty, and as con- 
victions were found powerless to stop the circulation of 
unstamped papers, a vast number were in circulation at Id. 
or 2d. each. These pirate papers were generally inferior in 
quality, and it was seen that the effect of the stamp duty was 
injurious in that it *cut off the poor and ignorant from the 
best sources of information. The annual cost of a daily paper 
to a subscriber was, in 1818, £10, and even the well-to-do 
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combined to reduce the expense. Agents circulated them at 
Id. an hour, and when they were “ a few days old ” they were 
sent to provincial towns and through the country at reduced 
prices. Whilst the stamp duty stood at 4d. the issue of 
stamps to British newspapers was, in 1835, not quite 
33,000,000 for a population of about 25,000,000. Next year 
the tax was reduced to Id. the sheet, and the duty on paper 
was also reduced. The yield rose, and in 1843 the issue of 
stamps was about 56,500,000, at the time when old- 
established papers were selling at 5d. instead of 7d. each. 
In 1853 the duty was reduced to Id., and in 1865 it was 
abolished, together with the advertisement tax, which had 
been at the rate of 3s. 6d. each. The chief London dailies 
in 1835 were the Tmias, Mominff Chronicle, the Standard 
(an evening paper till 1857), Qlohe, John Bull, the Morning 
Boiit. The CoiiricT no longer held the position as an evening 
paper which it had kept during the war, with a daily 
circulation of 10,000. 

In 1814 the began to be printed by steam, and 

instead of producing 450 copies in an hour 

^ ^ TTfift **TiiTipR** 

produoccl 1,100 slieots. By 1836 this num- 
ber was again more than doubled, while in 1884 22,000 sheets 
wore produced in the hour. In 1816, when Barnes began to 
edit the paper, tho circulation averaged only 5,000 copies; 
each copy consisted of ono sheet of four pages. By 1834 the 
circulation had doubled, and its influence on pubUo opinion 
was very groat. Biuiios was for the Reform Bill, and was 
called a “ (Icsporate Radical ” ; but afterwards Brougham and 
ho parted company, and tho tone of the loading articles, an 
enormous number of which were of Barnes’ writing, was 
changed. In 1841 ho was succeeded by Delano, who, though 
ho was no writer, was able by moans of Ids social gifts to make 
a position in society and in politics which no journalist had 
before attained. In 1828 it had been thought odd that the 
Lord Chancellor should have the editor of the Tmm to 
dinner; but in Lord Folmorston’s time a close alliance was 
formed between tho Ministry and Delane. Both Barnes aad 
Delane seized readily on 'any available means to obtain in- 
formation rapidly, and before the days of rail and telegraph 
performed marvellous feats with their expresses. In 1834 
Barnes got news from Glasgow, which was brought by horses 
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posting 400 miles at an average rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
By 1854 the circulation of the Times far exceeded that of 
all the principal dailies ; it stood at nearly 52,000 when the 
Mornimg Advertiser stood at near 8,000, the Daily News 
over 4,000, the Morning Herald near 4,000, the Morning 
Chronicle and Morning Post near 3,000. In 1884 the least 
daily issue of the Daily News, Daily Telegraph, and Standard 
exceeded 170,000. 

The Morning Chronicle, in spite of its small circulation, 
had a high reputation under the editorship 
of James Perry (1789-1821). Perry was the 
first to introduce shorthand reporting of 
Parliamentary speeches, and was thus enabled to print in 
the morning the speech of the previous night. The Morning 
Post was remarkable for its poetry, and it was here that 
Wordsworth published his sonnets, while Moore, Southey, 
and Young also wrote for it. The London daily press had 
among its contributors Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Hazhtt, S. T- 
Coleridge, T. Campbell, James Macintosh, Dickens, and a 
host of other famous writers. It would appear that journal- 
ism was then less professional and more literary in its 
character than it is now, but the result probably was that a 
less uniformly good level was obtained. There was, perhaps, 
more distinction and variety of style than is now suffered, 
but the average was lower, and one piece of brilliant writing 
went to make up for much of inferior quality. The news 
which each paper nowadays has to announce is as a rule 
the same; in former times there was more scope for extra- 
ordinary feats of editorial activity in capturing news; now 
more care is taken as to the form in which it is presented. 
In 1834 not a single provincial town in England issued a 
daily paper. Liverpool and Canterbury alone issued papers 
more than once a week. In 1855 the total of provincial 
papers for the United Kingdom was 560, in 1883, 1,576, of 
which 162 were dailies. But the growth of the newspaper 
press in England is very small compared with the growth in 
the United States ; it appears, however, that English taste in 
journalism follows, though slowly, upon American models. 
It would seem that humanity develops new instincts and 
new desires according as invention suggests them and pro- 
vides facilities for satisfying them. The desire to read much 
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about events or about persons, the wish to have or to send 
news, was not felt when it could not be gratified ; and now, 
with the means to quench it, has been raised an as yet un- 
quenchable thirst. The mischief, if mischief it bo, is all due 
to steam; neither the abolition of stamp ta>xes nor all the 
administrative reforms of Rowland HiU could have created 
these monster needs, for they could not have satisfied them. 
Steam has shown how impossible it is to lay down any law 
concerning what is necessary for the happiness of humanity. 

The period 1840-50 was one of the worst in the 
history of tight-lacing ; all dresses pretending 
to fashion laced up the hack, where the 
lady’s maid could bring any amount of muscular force to 
bear irpon the unfortimato victim. The crinoline, intro- 
duced in Paris in 1854, was welcomed as a way out of the 
difficulty, for, as tho advertisements announced, it made 
the dross appear sufficiently full and in proper contrast to the 
waist, "thereby sparing tho necessity and agony, as well as 
injury, of tight-lacing.” Tho term crinoline 
was applied to the stiff material of horse-hair 
used to distend skirts, and then to the ribboms of steel 
which took its place. To make a crinoluio four narrow steels 
covered with tape were run into a calico slip or petticoat, 
the steel nearest tho waist should bo distant If nails 
from it, and should bo I J yards in length. The other 
throe stools should bo 2^ yards long, and at G nails distance 
from each other. Tho ends of only tho top steel should meet 
in tho front Hoforo this invention was made, and while 
skirts wore merely stiffened or held out by a dozen or more 
petticoats, true gentility was best shown by the way in 
which tho arms wore drawn down to keep the voluminous 
numtlo, Paisley or cashmere shawl, in its proper folds, 
while the hands, clasped in front, held a laco pockot- 
hondkorchiof or reticule. The shawl was fastened with a 
large cameo brooch. During the same period (1840-50), 
silk and satin apron.s trimmed ^vith lace or guimp were 
worn indoors, as in the Queen Anne period. 

In 1860 the skirt over the crinoline was trimmed with 
three deep flounces, scalloped and vandyked to break the 
size of t^ circle. A long loose jacket bodice was worn 
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with sleeves made en pagode, wide at the cuff and set in low 
on the shoulder, where a muslin under-sleeve was attached 
which fitted tightly to the wrist. In 1864 there was a short 
rage for scarlet “ Garibaldi bodies ” held in by tight waist- 
belts. Boots to the ankle, white stockings, little round hats 
with a single pen-feather at the side, complete the costume. 

The changes in the shape and size of bonnets were 
rapid ; witliin the space of a few years there 

Head-gear. velvet and beaver bonnets with lace 

curtains at the back, filled with lace quilling and artificial 
flowers under the brim which surrounded the face, the 
coal-scuttle bonnet, the bomiet of drawn white silk, the 
bonnet fitting close in front, and bonnets with long veils 
hanging from a string While very large bonnets were worn, 
tiny fringed parasols were in fashion. The hair showed very 
little out of doors, and from 1840-50 the best eflect was 
made by those who had well-shaped heads, with only a 
small quantity of straight hair. About 1836 the wicker-work 
plaits then in fashion, made of eight or nine strands plaited 
in an elaborate pattern, put nature to severe trial, but in 
1840 ringlets over the ears and side-partings drove out the 
stiffer fashion. In 1845 came the smooth bandeaux plastered 
down with bandoline, and whereas in 1836 every girl had 
one artificial flower over the left ear in the evening, so in 
1845 she wore a wreath. At the beginning of the crinoline 
period the hair was covered wuth a net spangled with jet 
beads, and at this time wide flapping straw hats came in. 
In 1865 the Alexandra curl and the chignon wore tashionablo, 
necessitating much false hair, for tlie bonnet was worn tip- 
tilted at the back to display as much hair as possible. 

In 1865-70 Dolly Varden drosses of gaily-flowered 
muslin were fashionable for summer wear; 

BBS er . l)odice was pointed, and the flowered 
polonaise was tucked up over a coloured skirt. The 
crinoline had gone, leaving only the bustle. In 1876 the 
alpaca skirts were trimmed with a quantity of small frills 
or kiltings, and tied tightly back across the knees, the 
polonaise being looped with bows and buckles. The dress 
was worn partially open at the neck, and the bell-sleeve 
exposed the lower part of the arm. This was the period 
when much jewellery was worn in the daytime, and when it 
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was the fashion for all young marriorl women to wear 
caps indoors. In the period of “ Princess ” robes, 1875-RO, the 
skirt and bodice were cut in one piece, and made very plain. 
The skirt clung closely to the figure, and was made with a train. 
To the same period belongs the “fringe.” From 1880 date the 
“ resthctic ” and other “ dress reform ” movements, and from 
this time there are signs that fashion begins to rule over 
a smaller number of subjects, and fails to exercise such 
unchecked tyranny as in the periods which precede. The 
democratic jnovement seems in the matter of dress to have 
worked rather towards variety than towards uniformity. 

In the time of the black satin stocks of 1840 men 
shaved their faces, and only cavalry wore uregg 

moustachios. In the early ’forties whiskers 
began to bo encouraged; but the beard and the moustache 
(for civilians) only came in after military rules on the subject 
had been relaxed by the Crimean war. Soon afterwards the 
abundant locks which had been worn throughout the reign 
began to be cropped close in military fashion. In 1840 no 
white was worn round the neck other than a fold of white 
waistcoat, which showed above the coat collar and below the 
stock, but by 1855 white collars and bows had come in. 
French tall silk hats were made lighter and cheaper than the 
English beavers, and natural beaver was no longer used when 
now methods of waterproofing had been discovered. Ankle- 
jacks or jack-boots reaching to the ankle were characteristic 
of the same period. Already in 1825 Charles Macintosh had 
applied some important discoveries to the Vaterproofing of 
clothes (p. 448), and Hancock was able to induce the Guards 
to use his drab cambric watei 7 )roof capes on the way to field 
exorcise. This colour began to take with the public generally, 
and all travellers by 1830 had macintoshes for coach travelling. 


The failure of the potato produced widespread destitution, 

aggravated by long - continued trade de- ^ tsoiviiLE 

prossion. Following this drain on the re- Boataana. 

sources of the cominunity came “the 

malignant fever” of 1847, decimating the 

ranks of the unemployed poor. The mortality of Glasgow 

for the year was hitherto unprecedented in any British 
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community. The cost of poor-relief rose, 1843-48, from over a 
quarter of a million a year to more than double. But it was in 
the Highlands and the Isles where the pinch was most keenly 
felt. There the economic crisis was aggravated by over- 
population, a vicious land system, and an uncertain climate. 
Emigration had long been checked through the easy susten- 
ance of the potato and the profits of kelp-burning, an industry 
which collapsed after 1851 through chemical discovery and 
the change of import duties. The crofter system, which came 
in the wake of the sheep clearances, fostered unwise sub- 
letting and the squatting of a needy crowd of dependants 
without regular emplojnnent, landless and ignorant. The 
Relief Committee, reporting on a large district in 1849, found 
a third of the population dependent on their crofter neigh- 
bours, little better off than themselves. The benevolent in the 
larger towns, the clergy of all denominations, and the High- 
land landlords made heroic efforts to cope with the distress. 
All over the country the growing mass of unemployed, due to 

the stagnation of trade (1849) that followed 
Poor Law Eeform. n r* i-. • 

the famine, and the collapse of credit m 

1848, put a great strain on the new Poor Law. There was, 

therefore, not a little agitation for the enactment pf a legal 

claim for relief to the able-bodied but unemployed poor os in 

England. But even without this the registered poor were 

nearly doubled in numbers during this period. The ratio 

-they bore to the whole population was 3*85 per cent. (1847- 

67), afterwards reduced to 2*2 (1871-91). To these results 

the reluctant resort to the workhouse test, characteristic of 

Scotland, contributed not a little. 

Contemporary observers were of opinion that more harm 

Social Eeform. S^od was done by the liberal charity 

which the economic crisis elicited. Ele- 
mentary education was still in a deplorable condition. 
Government, too, became alarmed in 1856 at the amount 
of the education vote, which had risen in a few years from 
£60,000 to £500,000. The State was now assuming responsi- 
bility for the education of juvenile criminals, giving a great 
impetus to that industrial school movement which Dr. 
Guthrie’s "Plea for Ragged Schools” (1847) inaugurated. 
He was a moving spirit in the Association for the Suppression 
of Drunkenness (1850), the outcome of which was the Forbes-; 
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Mackenzie Act (1853). It effectually cleared the streets ot 
nocturnal and Sunday revelry, so that it would be hard 
to name an Act which has done so much for social reform. 
City Corporations were awakening to a higher sense of 
duty towards the helpless classes. Glasgow’s first Extension 
Act (1840) took in a crowd of squalid villages on the 
borders of the old parliamentary area, leading speedily to 
the introduction of Loch Katrine water (1859) and the 
creation of the City Improvement Trust (1866). Private 
enterprise, anticipating the wan,ts of the extended area and 
changes of social customs, gave Glasgow her first supply of 
city ’buses, developed from modest beginnings in 1846 to 
a complete system in 1850. 

The high position of Clyde shipbuilding dates from 
Robert Napier’s success with the first four 
Cunarders (1840). When Samuel Ounard 
failed to find support in the South for his mail scheme, he 
betook hinisolf to Glasgow, where, with the commercial help 
of George Burns, and the engineering skill, of Robert Napier, 
it was at length fairly launched (p. 399). The subsequent steps 
in progress wore worked out here also — substitution of iron for 
wood and the screw for the paddlo, along with those improve- 
ments in boiler and engine which made steam available and 
economical for ocean sailing. Kincaid of Greenock, after ex- 
periments dating from 1828, succeeded in 1840 with a four- 
bladed screw-propeller, but not till 1850 could the Clyde claim 
her first sorow-stoamer. About 1858 iron and the screw took 
a permanent place. To the close of the Crimean War belongs 
tho first general use of iron in warships (p. 131). The Black 
Princdj an ironclad built at Govan in 1860, ushered in the 
long series of Clyde-built additions to our fleet. The famous 
engineers, Randolph and Elder (afterwards J ohn Elder and Co.), 
of Fairfiolrl-on-Clyde (1862), applied their exceptional skill 
to that economy of fuel and efficiency of steam propulsion, 
which have made the Atlantic Ferry wh^t it is. The first 
warship supplied with their notable invention, the compound 
engine (pp. 400, 447), was strikingly successful on trial (1865). 

The period was remarkable for the part played by chemistry 
in tho arts* The manufacture of bichromaite 
of potasli, used os a mordant m dyemg, was 
so highly developed at Shawfield, near Glasgow, that the 
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output here soon equalled that of all the kingdom combined. 
The shale-oil industry, again, owed much to the technical 
education of the Glasgow Andersonian College, for here 
Young worked and studied under Thomas Graham. Finding 
the bituminous coal of Boghead, near Bathgate (1850), rich 
in oil. Young established there a vast industry. Paraffin had 
been discovered (1830) independently by Keichenbach and by 
Christison of Edinburgh. To the early studies of the latter 
(1818) was also due the application of naphtha as the best 
solvent of india-rubber. But Macintosh of Glasgow (p. 445) 
and Hancock of Liverpool stepped in here, and reaped all the 
honour and profit. Large rubber (1855) and vulcanite (1862) 
works were set agoing in Edinburgh. Floor-cloth making 
was successfully established in 1847 at Kirkcaldy, and this, 
the cradle of the industry, is still without a rival in the trade. 


Aftee the proclamation of the Clontarf meeting in 1843 
(p. 247) there was a serious split in the 
Ilepeal party. The younger men grew tired 
of O’OonneU’s method of peaceful constitu- 
tional agitation, as leading to nothing ; stronger views began 
to prevail among them; and a number of them — all men 
of great ability and of the highest character — seceded and 
formed what is known as the Young Ireland party. O’Con- 
nell had mainly worked for and by Catholics, but these men 
entered on the task of imitiug the whole of the Irish people 
of all religions in one grand organisation. Their organ was 
the Motion, a weekly paper, founded by Thomas Davis, a 
Protestant, and by Charles Gavan Duffy and John Blake 
Dillon, two Catholics. Meantime the famine came ; O’Connell 
died; and in 1848 the Young Ireland party sprang at once 
into great prominence. The Nation continued to be con- 
ducted with great literary ability; but several other papers 
of a much more violent character were started by men of 
more advanced opinions, conspicuous among whom was John 
Mitchel, a Unitarian, the most powerful and daring writer 
of them all. At last, in 1848, the Government issued a 
number of warrants ; and there was an abortive rising under 
William Smith O’Brien, Dillon, Thomas Francis Meagher, and 
others. The leaders were nearly all arrested and, sentenced. 
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to various terms of penal servitude. It may be said that this 
brought to a close the brilliant and brief Young Ireland 
movement. 

The land troubles inherited from the bad old times of the 
Plantations reached an acute stage in the years following the 
famine. Those of the tenants who survived that calamity came 
out of the trial utterly impoverished ; the landlords pressed for 
impossible rents, and evictions came by the thousand. In 
Ireland, as a rule, the tenants make all the farm improve- 
ments; — changing moorland into arable, building, draining, 

fencing, subsoiling, and so forth; the land- 
1 j ^ ° 1 x-L- THeLaQdWar. 

lords, with rare exceptions, do nothing. 

Accordingly, in almost all cases of eviction, the tenants 

had to leave behind them the results of the labour of a life, 

which formed the best part of their capital There was 

much resistance, but it was in most cases in the shape 

of secret outrage. Thus the bitter land war went on ; and 

for ten years or so after the famine, Ireland was one of the 

most perturbed and most miserable countries on the face 

of the earth. 

A large proportion of the landlords as well as of the 
tenants had been ruined by the famine, and 
their estates were heavily mortgaged. To 
relieve these by enabling them to dispose of 
their property, the Government, in 1S49, instituted a court 
in Dublin to facilitate the sale of eucuinbered estates. The 
Act was purely in the interest of the landlords, and no 
thought was taken of the tenants. The purchasers bought 
the estates as they stood, including the tenants' permanent 
improvements, which were all confiscated by becoming the 
property of the new landlords. In 1850 a Land League was 
formed in Ireland with tho object of forcing the Government 
to pass some Tuoasuro of relief; and several Bills wore intro- 
duced from time to time, which came to nothing. In 1860 
the Government passed a Bill by which all improvements 
niade by the tenant wero secured to him, provided they had 
boon made with tho consent of the landlord ; but the land- 
lords never gave consent, and this Bill turned out quite 
inetfective. Meantime it soon appeared that under the 
operations of the Encumbered Estates Act the state of the 
country became worse than before. The new proprietors 
n n — vot. VI 
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were generally men who had purchased as a speculation — 
merely to make money — having no knowledge of the 
tenantry and no sympathy with them. Rents were very 
generally raised ; there was a resurgence of evictions, resist- 
ance, outrages, and emigration ; and the peasantry continued 
to disappear from the face of the country. 
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Kinglake, History of the Russian IVur ; Histories of the ludiaji Mutiny hy Malleson 
and Holmas; Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence; Sir T. Martin, Life of the 
PriJiee Consort; DaUing and Ashley, Life of Tethuerston ; Spencer Walpole, Life of 
Lord John Russell; Sir A. G-ordon, Life of Lord Aberdeen; Morley, Life of Cohden. 
Greville, Journals^ Count Vitzthiun, St. Petersbury and London ; Lord Malmesbury, 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister ; Ashwell and Wilbex-force, Life ofSmnnel Wilberfoi co, 
Davidson and Beuham, Life of Archbishop Tmt ; Hodder, Life of Lord Shaftesbury, 
Letters ot Lord Blachf ord ; Sir A. Taylor, Antohioyraphy ; SirWemyss Beid, Life 
of Lord Houyhton ; Count Beust, Memoii's; Bianchi, La PoUiiquo da Comte 
CmnilU de Cavonr. 

SFEOIAli SUBJECTS. 

The Army, The Haoy, The Church. — See chap. xxiv. Literature. — See chap. X 3 d. 

Art, 1846-1885. — There is no complete, competent, and comprehensive history of 
art as it existed in England during the period in question. The neai’est approach 
to a work of the sort, which, nevertheless, does not cover all the ground, is S. and 
Bi. Eedgrave’s Cmtimj of Painters, while some of 0. R. Leshe’s Essays, being 
pregnant of knowledge, thought, and fine to.ste, ore invaluable as regards the 
principles and technique of art. Tlie criticisms published iu the Rmlder, the 
Athenmm, and several similar journals are, perhaps, by their graver than ordinary 
views, the most trustworthy as to the paintings and sculptures of the seasons to whicdi 
they refer. To these may bo added many excellent papers by the late P. G. 
Hamerton and others in the Portfolio and the like collections of notices, which aim 
at being better than amusmg, and are not due to the writers’ inner consriousness aJouo. 
Something like a library of biographies of artists has been issued of late. They are 
nearly all worth reading. They include Hamertou’s tiud Thorubury’s LireseA 
Turner; O’DriscoU’s Maclise; 0. E. Aulobxoyruphiodl Rceolleeiions ; Gil- 

christ, Elty and JBlttke; P. G, Stephens, Landseer and MaVready ; Armstroug, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Briton Riviere, and Sir John Millais; Layland, Charles Keene ; 
the various BioyrapJnes of Lunte Gabriel Rossetti, by W. M. Eossotti, J. Knight, 
Hall Caine, J. Sharp, and F. G. Stephens; Story, John Tarley and John Unnell; 
G. E. Street, by the ardiitact’a son ; H. Palmer, S. Palmer and Joseph JFolf; Dr. 
Solly, J)aiHfl Cox and 7F. Mailer; and tho Autobiographies of Messrs. Cops, 
S. Cooper, Frith, and Haydon. Works on Art, os such, are not reckoned hero. 

English Sediolarship since 1742. — Some account of the leading representatives of 
cloBBical achohirship m England is given by Urliohs in Iwan Muller’s Handbueh, 
i. 104-7, and by Bursitmiii his Geschivhteder elassische Philologie, pp. 1216-1227. On 
Person, the principal authorities ore his Correspondence, edited by H. E. Luard for 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (1867), and the Lives by Luard in Cmih'idge 
Essays J. S. Watson (1861), and Professor Jebb in Bietiomry of National 

Biography (1896); on Parr, the Memoirs by Johnstone (1828); on Wakefield, 
hisownJfi»4otrif (1792-1804), and his Correspondence with Pox (1813); onDobree, 
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Burges, and Graisford, Bake’s Sehohca Ifi/pouDieintifd, pref. to vol. ii. (1839) ; on 
0. J. Blomfield,.tliB Zife by his son (1864) ; oiiB. V. Blomfield, an article in the 
Museum Cutioum, ii. 520; on Samuel Butler, Mayor’s H^stori/ of *SY. John's Uollegc^ 
Omibridffe, pp. 898-964, and the Life by his grandson. There are articles in the 
Jounifd of IViihloffy (li. 334), Shilleto (vii. 163), W. (4. Clark (viii. 173), 

Mimro (xiv. 107), and W. H. Thompson (xv. 306) ; in the Etu/U on Churchill Babing- 
ton (xv. 362), Paley (366), T. S. Evans (477), JEennody (448, 475), and Merivale 
(xviii. 183) , and in Bursian’s Biugrctphisehcs Jnhrhiieh on W. &. Clark in 1879, 
George Long in ISBO, Pattison and Badham in 1885, Blakesley, Munro, and Veitch 
in 1886, Paley, Kennedy, Babington, and Chandler in 1890, and Sellar in 1891. 
There are also articles on Kennedy in the Glusmeal MeoicWf hi. 226, 278. Pattison’s 
j?ai 3 pearedin 1885 ; Jowett’sX^'f, by Abbott and Campbell, in 1897. The best 
account of Sellar is by Mr. Andrew Lang, in Sellar’s Movuco (1892) ; of Nettloship in 
voL ii. of his Leotuvi's and Essays (1895). Grote’s Lifevro^ published in 1873, and TJnrl- 
wall’s Lfttevs in 1881. Sir Charles Newton is the theme of an Address by Professor 
Jebb, published in Journal ofHellmir Etudies^ vol. xv. To the arcliieologists named 
on p. 313 may now be added Sir E. H. Bunbury (1812-95), the well-known numis- 
matist and writer on ancient geography. Among Onentaliats Cureton was the 
subject of an article in the 2\nieSf 30th June, reiirinted as Appendix to Beau 
Stanley’s Sermon of 19th June, 1864 ; there is a Lifo of Professor Lee (1S9C), an 
article on Professor JT. Palmer in the Journal of Plnloloffy^ vol. vii. 204, and a Life 
of Professor E. H. Palmer, by Besaiit (1883). There is also a notice of Alexander 
Hamilton (1705-1824) in Beufey’s Gesehiehic d&r SpraGhuiHmischafl^'p.'^ld^; vulnfe 
of William Carey, by Marsham (1859), and also by G. Smith (eel. 2, 1888) ; and, 
lastly, a Life of Bryan Hodgson, by Sir W. W. Hunter (1890). For noticos of 
other scholars, see Lletionary uf 2Tution<il Bioyraphy ; and for those of recent 
date, the successive editions oiMon of the Tme, 

Phitomphy.-~B&&i^QB the works of the writers referred to, the IListorieH of 
VhiloHophy of TJeberweg and Erdmann, the Lietionary of National Biography , 
the EneyelopmUa Bnianniea^ mid obituary notices in Mml^ may be consulted for 
dates and bibliogniphical details. 

Biohyy,~-Ijifo and Letlent of Ohartes Barwin^ oditod by his son, Francis 
Barwiii; 3 vola (Loudon, 1887). Of Gie mass of Darwinian literature, S. Butler, 
Evolution Old and Noio (1879) ; liomanes, JJarwin, and after Darwin ; Chavloa 
Darwin: Memorial Noiicos^ by Huxley anil others (“Nature Series,’' 1882); E. B. 
Poulton, Charles Darwin and tho Theory of Natural Seleetion; Olodd, Pioneers of 
Evolution ; Grant Allen, Charles Darwin (1885), are more or loss historical. 

Physics, 1815-1885. — 0. Lodge, Pio^wers of Seienee (18D5) ; Gaimett, JL&roos of 
Bcienee (S.P.C.K., 1885) ; A. Guilloinin, EUctncily and Magnetism, translated and 
revised by S. P. Thompson, F.B.S. (1891) ; T. Preston, Theory of Light (1890) ; 
Smiloe, Life of George Biephemon ; Arago, Biographies of DlMingmhcd Bmnttfh 
Men (London, 1857) ; Memoirs of Bivismo Newton (2 vols., Loudon, 1855) ; Tyndall, 
Heat a Mode of Motion, and light and Sound ; Garnett, Meat; Philosophical Txaus- 
justions of tho Royal Society, Part A; Clerk Mtvxwell, ColUoted Papers (Oamb. 
Hniv. Press) ; P. G. Tait> Life of Sir Jil. BCamilton; Noticos in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Men of the Tim, Haydn's Dicliomry of Dates, Dncyclepmdia 
Britanmea, Artioles on Magnetism, Heat, Light, eta 

Chemistry, 1815-1885.— For fuller accounts of Pl'ico, Priostloy, Boyle, Cavendish, 
etc., see the Dictionary of National Biography- Accounts of the various pro- 
cesses used by alchemists, and stories of transmutation, may be found in the 
Bibkotkeea Ohemxca Curiosa of Mongotus, Stahl’s Fundamenta Chemice, and Junker’s 
Gonspeotus Chemia. Thez-e is no complete modem history of tile science, hut Kopp’s 
Gmhiohte is one of the best, and Hoefor’s Historie do la Ohmw is good. See also 
E. Meyer, Histo^^j of Chemistry, tstmA. M’Qewan (incomplete as regards English 
and French work) ; Beports on the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, ohemical seotious ; 
PhiUsophxcal Mugmlne f Jearnal of the Olwmical Society. 
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Mining and Metallurgy.— ’Peicy, The Metallurgy uf Imi (1864) ; Turner, The 
Metallurgy of Iron R. Nelson Boyd, Coal Fits ami Titmen \ Galloway, 

History of Coal Mining (1882); Hull, The Coalfields of Great Britain \ Meade, 
Coal andiron Industries of the United Kingdom (1882); Jevons, The Coal Question 
(1866); Coal, its History and its Uses (by the Professors of the Yorkshii-e College, 
Leeds); W. E. Hunt, British Mining; Journal of the Iron and Utecl Institute, 
especially the Presidential Adclress of Mr. David Dale (1895) ; Reports of the various 
Royal Commissions to which reference has been made in the text. 

Geology and Medivine. — iiee chap. xxi. 

Fottery and Forcelain.—Art JoiivnaVs Illustrated Catalogues of the Exhibitions of 
1851, 1862, 1871 ; Reports by juries of the Exhibition of 1851 and 1862 ; Rapport des 
BeUgmsdes Ouvriers Parisiens (on the 1862 Exhibition; Foreelain by MM. Budigie, 
Legier, B. Solere, and TroisvaUets pBre) ; Official Reports of the London Exhibition 
of 1871, by Druiy-Portuum, Magniac, Soden-Smith, and Amoux: Leon Arnaux 
on Cei'amiG Manufacture (Society of Arts, 1853) ; G. WolUs, Ceramic Manufacture 
(Staffordshire, Coalport, ■Worcester), 1862. 

The Mercantile JbTarwie.—Morley Roberts, papers on The Great Steamship Linos 
in “Murray’s Magotine,” IX, (London, 1890); Pry, North Atlantic Steam 
Navigation; F. and 0. Fovkethook, 1890 (now out of print). 

Agriculture, 1846-1885.— Rham, Bictionary of the Farm, 1850 ; Oaird, Fnghsh 
Agriculture, 1852; Norton, Cyclopocdia of Agriculture, 1875; Ramsay, JEftwiojy of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 1879 ; Oaird, Landed Interest, 

1880 ; Sheldon, Bairy Farming ; The Rothamsted Experiments, 1895 ; Journal of the 
Royal Agrieultwal Society, 1846-85 ; Journal of the British Bairy Farmers' 
Association, 1877-85 ; Journal of the London Farmers' Ohth, 1877-85 ; The 
Annual Statement of Trade, 1855-85; The Statistical Abstract, United Kingdom, 
1854-85 ; The Vei&'inary Report, 1875-85 ; The Ayneultnral Returns, 1877-85. 

Ecomnio History. — See chap. xxi. 

The Modern Oonmet System . — SirE. Du Cane, The Fiimshment and Frecention of 
Cnme; Reports of Directors of Convict Prisous, 1854-06; Crawford, Secondary 
Funishment ; Griffiths, Chronicles of Newgate, and Sec^'ets of the Fi'ison House. 

Social Life, Dress, etc.— See chap. xxii. 

Scotland, 1815-1885. — General and Fohtical: Cockhurii, Memorials of his Time 
(1856) ; Journal (ends 1859) ; Lives of Jeffrey (1852), Adorn Black (1885), and Dun- 
can Maclaren, M.P. The Church Buchanan, Tm Years' Conftiet (1849) ; 

Hanna, Life of Chalmers (1849-52) ; Bayne, Life and Letters of Hugh Miller (1871) ; 
Story, Life of Story of Rosneath (1862), and of Rev. Br. Lee (1870) ; Macleod, 
Memoirs of Norman Macleod j Mrs. Oliphant, Life of Frincipal Tulloch. Social and 
Economic Condition . — ^Dr. Chalmers, Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns 
(1821); New Statistical Avvomt of SeotJa^id {lb 1845); KBbom, Management of 
the Focr (1840) ; Prastjr, Life of Bavul Stow (1868) ; Miller, Schools and Schoolmasters 
(1855); Guthrie, Flea for Ragged Schools (1847) ; Report of Relief Board on the 
Hebrides (1849); Lamond, Foot Law (1891); Cockbum, Circuit Journeys; Peter 
Mackemsie, Reminiscences (1865). Industry.— Bremner, Manufactures of the finest of 
Scotland (1876); Bruce, Life of William Benny {Marine Engineer), One Hundred 
Glasgow Men; Deas, The Clyde (1873); Miller, The Clyde from Source to Sea; 
Report of the Crofter Commission (1884) ; Duke of Argyll, Crofts and Farms in the 
HehneUs (1883) ; Scotland as it Was and Is (1887); Acworth, Railways of Seolland 
(1890). Manners and Incident. — Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher (1770-1855) ; Norton, 
Eevrly Letters 'of CwrVyle; Lives of Dr. Thomas Guthrie (begins 1863) (1874), and 
Sir Robert Ohiistisou, M.D. (1794-1874) ; Mrs. Oliphant, Edcjow'd Living (1862) ; 
Mrs. Gurdon, ChHstopher North (1862) ; Smiles, Nas'myth ; E. Hodder, Sir George 
Bums (1890). 

Ireland.— See chap. xxiv. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SUCCESSION OF THE DEMOCRACY. 1863-1885. 

On the death of Lord Palmerston, Earl RusseU inevitably 

became Prime Minister. Just as inevitably, 

he forced upon the Cabinet a Reform BilluoTD c. bamdsks. 

that many of its members disliked. It reduced 

the borough franchise from £10 to £7, the Miiiiatay. 

county franchise from £50 to £14, and gave 

lodgers the vote. The moderate Liberab promptly took 

alarm, and, under the leadership of Lord Grosvenor and 

Mr. Robert Lowe, formed what Mr. Bright called a new 

“ Cave of AduUam.” After carrying the second reading by a 

majority of five. Ministers, on June 18th, 1866, were beaten 

on Lord llunkellin’s amendment, substituting rating for 

rental as the basis of the borough franchise. They resigned ; 

and thus Lord Russell’s long ofBcial career came to an end. 

Once more Lord Derby was called upon to form a 
Mirustry with a minority behind it. Mr. 

Disraeli was, of course, his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; Lord Stanley went to the Foreign 
Office ; Lord Carnarvon to the Colonial ; and Lord Cranbome 
become Secretary for India. The leader of the House of 
Commons saw cloarly enough that a measure of Reform could 
not be avoided. Tho Radicals were agitating, and before the 
Government had been many weeks in office the disorderly 
contingent of a public meeting had pushed down the railmgs 
of Hyde Park. Mr. Disraeli next year at first attempted 
to proceed by way of resolution, but his tactics were vigor- 
ously resisted by the Opposition ; and a series of resolu- 
tions, proposed by him and explained in .debate as fore- 
shadowing the introduction of a £6 franchise Bill, had 
eventually to be withdrawn, February 25th, 1867. A larger 
measure of Reform was then submitted to, and adopted 
by, the Cabinet, with the exception of Lords Carnarvon 
and Cranbome and General Peel, who retired from the 
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Government. Their resignation led to a hastily concocted 
compromise, known through the subsequent indiscretion of 
Sir J ohn Pakington as the “ Ten Minutes Bill,” which, how- 
ever, was never introduced into Parliament. There was 
nothing for it but to introduce a Household 
The Seco^ Reform which, after long and bitter de- 

bate, was caiTied. In the following year (1 868) 
the Irish and Scotch Reform Acts supplemented the English 
measure. In their final shape these Acts bestowed the fran- 
chise on all male householders paying poor-rate in English 
and Scotch boroughs ; in Ireland there was a rating limit of 
£4. In the counties votes were given to occupiers of £10 
in England, and £14 in Scotland. Eleven boroughs were 
disfranchised, and thirty-five lost a member. These seats 
were partly presented to Lancashire and Yorkshire. Two 
new London constituencies, Chelsea and Hackney, received 
two members; Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Binningham, 
and Glasgow, had a third member; Salford, Merthyr, and 
Dundee, a second ; ten new boroughs, London University and 
the Scotch Universities, in pairs, one member. By a rather 
artificial contrivance, the minorities were given a chance 
in large boroughs and in some counties, through a provision 
by which an elector could vote for only two candidates where 
there were three seats. 

The Liberal party was in want of a cry ; it was supplied 

The Fenians Irish revolutionary organisation 

known as the Fenians. Their conspiracy 
had been suppressed by the Russell Ministry through the 
timely arrests of Stephens, a “ head centre,” and O'Donovan 
Rossa, and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. They 
efieeted, however, isolated risings and outrages, such as a 
ludicrous invasion of Canada by a disorganised rabble in 
1866, and, in the following year, a plot (which came to nothing) 
for an attack on Chester Castle, the rescue of two Fenian 
prisoners and murder of a police sergeant at Manchester, and, 
finally, the destruction of the wall of Clerkenwell Prison. 

The last two crimes, as Mr. Gladstone afterwards ex- 
plained, brought the disestablishment of tho 
Irish Church “within the region of practical 
politics.” In April, 1868, he carried against 
the Government the first of a series of resolutions in favour 
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of that change, and followed it up with a Suspensory BUI, 
which the House of Lords rejected. Mr. Disraeli, become 
Prime Minister through Lord Derby’s retirement, refused to 
recommend a dissolution until he had carried his Irish and 
Scotch Reform Bills. The reckoning came in November, 
186b, and the Liberals found themselves with a majority of 120. 

Before his resignation. Lord Carnarvon, with the able 
assistance of the Canadian statesman. Sir 
John Macdonald, had laid the foundations of 
a united Canada. His Enabling Act placed 
the Dominion under a Governor-General appointed by the 
Crown, with a Cabinet responsible to Parliament, of which the 
House of Commons was elected by a low suffrage, while the 
Senate consisted of life members. The pi*ovinces retained 
their local legislatures and executives. The Union was 
promptiy joined by Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, and by 1872 it was completed by the accession of 
Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince Edward’s Island. 
The Abyssinian "War was forced upon the country by King 
Theodore, who refused to set free some British prisoners. Sir 
Robert Napier, with 12,000 English and Indian troops, thrust 
his way through a most difficult country, took Magdala, and 
drove Theodore to suicide. At the Foreign Office Lord 
Stanley had kept England neutral during the war between 
Prussia and Austria, and at its close he averted a serious 
crisis by arranging the neutrality of Luxemburg. 

Mr. Gladstone formed a Ministry extremely strong in 
ability, though composed of inharmonious 
elements. Mr. Lowe became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Lord Clarendon, Foreign 
Secretary; Mr. Cardwell, Secretary for War; the Duke of 
Argyll, Secretary for India ; Mr. Childers, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Radicalism was represented by Mr. Bright, as 
President of the Board of Trade ; and Mr, W. E. Forster, as 
Vice-President of the Council. Even the staunchest friends 
of the Irish Church perceived it to be doomed. 

It represented the faith of a minority alien in 
origin, and it had put off reform until too late. 

Mr. Gladstone carried his Bill through the Commons by huge 
majorities. In the Lords, Bishop Magee (p. 510) made a 
name for himself among Parliamentary orators in defence of 
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a cause that he knew to be lost. The second reading was 
passed, but the measure was wholly transformed by amend- 
ment after amendment. These the Government declined 
to accept, and a deadlock seemed imminent. Diplomacy 
and good sense, however, effected a compromise at the last 
moment possible. The Irish Church received, in the end, 
quite adequate terms. It was disestablished, its courts abol- 
ished, and its bishops deprived of their seats in the House of 
Lords. But churches, cathedrals, and parsonages were trans- 
ferred to the Church of Ireland as a corporation, together 
with all private endowments subsequent to 1660. Altogether 
the Church received a sum of over ten millions sterling. The 
clergy obtained full compensation for their life interests, 
while the surplus was set aside for objects that were not 
sufficiently defined to be really useful. 

With undiminished vigour Mr. Gladstone proceeded, in 

nn. ^ reform the Irish Land Laws. The 

Tne irisH Lanl Act. ^ _ _ _ 

Government had the reports of numerous 
Commissions to guide it, while Ministry after Ministry 
had made half-hearted efforts to ro-adjust the balance 
between landlord and tenant It was confronted by an 
excess of competition which forced rents up to extravagant 
prices. Contrary to the English practice, the tenant, and 
not the landlord, put up farm buildings and made im- 
provements. The stories of rack-renting and evicting land- 
lords were proved to be flagrantly exaggerated ; some of that 
class, however, used their powers harshly. In the North, the 
Ulster custom “permitted” the sale of the good-wiU of a 
farm by the outgoing to an incoming tenant, but it was not 
recognised by law. The Act, with the accompanying Peace 
Preservation Act, gave peace to Ireland for some six or seven 
years. The chief innovations were compensation for “ dis- 
turbance” and for improvements. Ejectment for non-payment 
of rent was not reckoned as a disturbance except Avhere the 
annual charge was under £15, and the court certified that it 
was exorbitant. Improvements, other than permanent build- 
ings, and reclamation made twenty years before claim, did 
not entitle to compensation. The Ulster tenant-right was 
legalised, and some purchase clauses authorised the advance 
of money by the Board of Works for facilitating sales. They 
proved, however, for the most part inoperative. 
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In that samo session Mr. Forster placed elementary educa- 
tion on a national basis (p. 624). In the 
previous year his Endowed Schools Act freed 
the grammar schools from obsolete conditions, 
in spite of the clamour raised by vested interests. His Elemen- 
tary Education Hill mot with still more bitter opposition from 
the Hirmingham Loagiio, which would bo satisfied with nothing 
loss than secular schools under local control. Mr. Forster, 
however, declined to meddle with the Voluntary schools where 
they supplied the needs of a district. Where they failed, the 
ratepayers and burgesses were empowered to start elected 
school boards, levy a rate, and enforce the attendance of 
children. After ficrco wrangles a conscience-clause was 
inserted at the instance of Mr. Oowper-Templc by which the 
Hiblo should be taught in Board schools, but no distinctive 
catechism or religious fonnularies. The ago for compulsory 
attendance was to bo from five to thirteen. 

Mr. (Jardwell’s turn, as Secretary for War, came in 1S71. 
In the course of two years ho succeeded in 
abolishing tho purchase of military com- 
missions, in introducing tho short-service .system of enlist- 
ment, in creating territorial regiments, and placing the militia 
and volunteers directly under the generals commanding 
districts (p. 4H4). The abolition of purchase, however, was 
not otfootod without a prodigious amount of turmoil Fiercely 
resisted in the (Jommons, it seemed likely to succumb before 
tho hostility of tho House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone thereupon 
took tho unusual course of employing a royal warrant to effect 
tho change. 

By this time the Gladstone Government had about out- 
stayed its wolcoraa Mr. Lowe’s budgets were 
too pedantic to bo popular; some of the 
subordinate Ministers, notably Mr. Ayrton, 
the First Commissioner of Works, covered themselves with 
ridicule. An appointment or two raised much Unnecessary 
scandal But the chief mistake of the Ministry consisted in 
an excess of reforming zeal. Mr. Bruce’s licensing Bill of 
1872 was furiously opposed by the liquor trade, though it 
merely placed some trifling restrictions on the sale of intoxi- 
cants. Again the Ballot Bill wan nearly wrecked in the 
Commons by Mr. Vernon (now Sir William) Harcourt and 
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by Mr. Leatbam, and was freely amended in the Lords. A 
quarrel between the two Houses seemed imminent after the 
Duke of Richmond had carried a clause making secret voting 
optional, but in the end it was withdrawn. 

Lord Granville’s management of foreign affairs, after the 
death of Lord Clarendon, could hardly be 

Lord Graaime*a doTO to the credit side of the account. 

Foreign Policy. 

The war between France and Germany took 
him completely by surprise, but he caused it to be understood 
that any attempt to violate Belgian neutrality would bring 
England into the field. His attitude was not equally dignified 
when Prince Gortschakoff seized the oppor- 

"^Coi^ence^*^ tunity of a general embroilment to repudiate 
the arrangement of the Treaty of Paris which 
closed the Black Sea to ships of war. The Foreign Secretary 
launched an empty protest, and, in March, 1871, summoned 
a conference in London, which simply registered Russia’s 
high-handed action. The award of the Geneva Tribunal, 
_ which was pronounced in the following year, 

turned also to the disrepute of the Mmistry. 
Little allowance was made for the circumstance that the 
envoys who arranged the Treaty of Washington (May, ISTl), 
whereby the Urdted States agreed to submit their claims to 
arbitration, had been despatched not by Lord Granville but 
by his predecessor, Lord Stanley. Again, the ruling-out of 
the monstrous indirect claims did the Government little good. 
The decision that Great Britain was to pay 15,000,000 dollars 
for failing to stop some Confederate cruisers was generally 
regarded as in excess of the offence. 

Mr. Gladstone produced his ill-fated Irish University Bill 
early in the session of 1873 (p. 560). Its pur- 
unsectarian university 
and to deprive Trinity College of much of its 
usefulness. Bepudiated both by Irish Catholic members and 
independent Badicals like Mr. Fawcett, it suffered defeat on 
the second reading by three votes (287 to 284). Mr. Gladstone 
resigned, but Mr. Disraeli declined to form a Ministry, os he 
had “no matured policy to present to the country.” Mr. 
Gladstone thereupon resumed the thankless task, and, to a 
certain extent, strengthened the Ministry by rearranging it. 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Selborne) carried out the judicial 
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i-oforms advocated by Lord Caims, through, an Act which 

united the courts of law into a High Court 
» X 1 •! i ■ J.1 TT i? T 1 Th® Judicature Act 

01 Justice, whuc rctammg the Houso ot Lords 

as a Court of Appeal, and hamionised the procedure of 

common law and equity (p. 471 seqq.). Despite this excellent 

innovation, and Mr. Fawcett’s Act abolishing religious test 


in Dublin TTniversity, tho constituencies, ^ 
whenever they had a chance, returned a 


Fall of Ur. Gladstone. 


(.ionsevvativo. On Fobniary 5th, 1874, Mr. Gladstone abruptly 
amiouncod the dissolution of Parliament, with a promise to 
abolish tho income-tax. He was rewarded by a Conservative 


majority of fifty. 

Lord Mayo’s death at the hands of a native convict brought 

his groat Vieeroyalty of India to an end , ^ 

• 111 I Lift. Tj- 1 1 1 . T j India and Aahantee. 

m lohruary, 1872. Ho had decentralised 

finance, and given much impetus to public works. His 

successor. Lord Northbrook, had to contend with a famine in 


Lower Hengal, and proved q[uito equal to tho einorgoncy, 
though a worse visitation awaited the einpirp in 187G and 
1877. Tho trial of the Gaikwar of Baroda for an attempt to 
poison tho British Resident ended in an unsatisfaotory 
acquittol, but tho Govommont felt justified in deposing him. 
A war with King Coffee Calcali, of Ashantee, necessitated by 
his constant raids into the Gold Coast Colony, resulted in tho 
capture of Coomassio by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and a hastily- 
concluded treaty of peace. 

Mr. Disraeli, having attained his own at last, formed a 
Ministry of experienced men of affairs. Lord 
Caims was Lord Chancellor; Sir S. North- 
cote. Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord 
Derby (formerly Lord Stanley), Foreign Secretary ; Lord 
Salisbury (Lord Cranbome, p. 463), Secretary for India. 
Lord Carnarvon went to the Colonial Office again; Mr. 
Gathome Hardy (now Lord Cronbrook) became Secretary 
for War; and Mr. R A. (now Lord) Cross, Home Secretary. 

The begiiuiings of the new .Government were modest 
enough Much of the . session was spent in 
amending its predecessor’s Acts. A Scottish kS?** 

Church Patronage Act removed some of the 
anomalies of lay patronage, but did not heal the breach of 
thirty years, The Public Worship Regulation .BiU, on the 
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other hand, engendered much Parliamentary heat Intro- 
duced as a disciplinary measure by the Archbishop of York, 
both Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Salisbury received it with 
unconcealed dislike. Interpreted by Mr. Disraeli as a device 
for "putting down Eitualism,” it irritated the High Church- 
manship of Mr. Gladstone, but filled Sir William Harcourt 
with a Protestant zeal not altogether according to knowledge. 
The Act was a failure ; it merely made martyrdom the reward 
of eccentricity, and alienated the High Church party (p. 509). 

Early in 1875 Mr. Gladstone abruptly resigned the leader- 
ship of the Opposition, that step being 
dictated “by his person!),! views as to the 
best method of passing the closing years of 
his life.” Lord Hartington undertook the dreary duty, and 
the Government had matters pretty much its own way in 
Parliament. It passed several useful and unpretentious 
measures in the course of the next four sessions. Among 
them were the Agricultural Holdings Act, which made the 
presumption of law in favour of the tenant ; the Merchant 
Shipping Act, which the energy of Mr. Plimsoll forced on the 
Ministry; Sir S. Northcote’s Friendly Societies’ Act; and a 
number of social reforms for which Mr. Cross, a highly 
efficient Home Secretary, was responsible. They included 
a Pubhc Health Act, a Labourers’ Dwellings Act, and a Fac- 
tory and Workshops Act. The Universities Act of 1877 
was an important piece of legislation, which made provision 
for University purposes, especially the encouragement of 
natural science, out of college revenues, through the suppres- 
sion of "idle Fellowships ” (p. 633). The most controversial 
measure of those years was the Royal Titles Bill, permitting 
the Queen to assume the title of Empress of India. It 
brought up Mr. Lowe in his most bitter mood, but Mr. Disraeli 
held the advantage. 

Foreign politics, in 1875 and onwards, thrust home affairs 
into the background. The purchase of the 
Questiou. Suez Canal shares from the embarrassed 
Khedive Ismail, though much criticised at 
the time, proved a most profitable investment But the 
general condition of the Turkish Empire was more critical 
than the finances of the vassal State. The repudiation of 
half the national debt and the revolt of Herzegovina and 
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Bosnia brought matters to a head. The Sultan, Abdul Aziz, 
disregarded the Andrassy Note, which had been signed by 
the Powers, untU an outbreak at Salonica caused the British, 
French, and German Governments to move their fleets into 
Turkish waters, and the reforming party, headed by Midhat 
Pasha, deposed him. Next year (May, 1876) came the Berlin 
Memorandum, to which Lord Derby declined to be a party, 
because it implied the right of the Powers to enforce reforms 
by armed intervention. The rebellion in Herzegovina and 
Bosnia smouldered on ; Servia and Montenegro declared war 
on Turkey ; a movement in Bulgaria was repressed with 
hideous cruelty by the Turkishi irregulars. When the news 
of the Bulgarian atrocities became known, an agitation swept 
the country from end to end, and drew Mr. Gladstone from 
his brief semi-retirement. A Conference met at Constanti- 
nople, with Lord Salisbury as our first Plenipotentiary, but, 
encouraged by some victories over the Servians, the new 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid, doggedly rejected its terms. In April, 
1878, when a Protocol signed by the Powers seemed to have 
smoothed most diificulties away, the Russian armies suddenly 
crossed the Turkish frontier, and carried everything before 
them, despite the heroic defence of Plevna by Osman Pasha. 
By the end of the year the way to Constantinople lay open 
to the Czar’s troops. Lord Beaconsfield, however, declared at 
Guildhall that England was ready, if need were, for a second or 
third campaign. He sent the fleet to the Dardanelles, asked 
for a vote of credit of six millions, called out the reserves, and 
despatched Indian troops to Malta. Lord Caimarvon and Lord 
Derby resigned, and the latter was replaced by Lord Salisbury. 

The Czar Aloxiuider halted his forces, and concluded the 
Treaty of San Stefano with the Porto. The British Govern- 
ment ' insisted on its modification, declaring, in particular', 
that a "big Bulgaria,’’ extending from the Danube to the 
.dilgean, was inadmissible. After a period of extreme tension, 
Russia gave way, and the Congress of Berlin met in June, 
1878, with Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, _ „ -v 

and Lord Odo Russell as tho British Pleni- * * ** ' 

potentiaries. An agreement * had already been effected on 

* The publication of this in the (June Uth), througfh a breach of 
confidence by a subordinate employd of the Foreign Office, caused much 
excitement at the time. 
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the main paints under dispute by Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schoiivaloff. While the Congress was at work a separate 
Convention was arranged between England and Turkey, 
under which the former occupied Cyprus and promised to 
defend the Turkish dominions in Asia against attack, while 
the Sultan gave the familiar undertakings about reform. By 
the Treaty of Berlin the '‘big Bulgaria” was divided into 
two, the part north of the Balkans becoming an independent 
though tributary State, while the southern portion remained 
Turkish, with a Christian Governor and administrative home- 
rule. Montenegro, Servia, and Boumaiiia were declared in- 
dependent, but the last was forced to exchange Bessarabia 
for the Dobrudscha with Russia. That Power obtained large 
acquisitions of territory in Asia, including Kars and Batouin, 
which was to remain a free port. Austria occupied Bosnia 
and Herzegovina ; to Greece there was doled out a prospective 
rectification of frontier. The Sultan cheerily expressed his 
readiness to redress the grievances of his Christian subjects 
in Crete and Armenia. 

Lord Beaconsfield returned home bringing, to use his own 

Tiie Afghan War “peace with honour,” but Russia ro- 

g an ar. herself by intriguing with Afghanistan, 

and the Ameer Shere Ali readily received a Russian mis^sion. 
The Viceroy of India, Lord Lytton, had already causes of com- 
plaint against the Ameer, who temporised with the proposal 
that he should discuss his grievances with a British envoy. 
At last Shere Ali brought matters to a crisis by turning back 
Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission on the frontier. War was 
declared on November iilst, 1878, after Lord Beaconsfield had 
improved the occasion at the Mansion House by asserting 
that one of its objects was the acquisition of a “scientific 
frontier.” The ill-armed Afghan levies made a poor resistance 
to the British forces; Shere Ali fled into Russian territory 
and died there ; his son and successor, Yakoub Khan, signed 
the Treaty of Gundamuk, and received a subsidy from the 
Indian Government. The British mission under Sir Louis 
Cavagnari had only been established some six weeks at Cabul, 
however, when it was massacred (September 3rd, 1879) by 
the fanatical populace. The war began again, and this time 
there was a stiff fight at Charasiab before General Roberts 
occupied Oabul Forced to retire to Sherpur, he held his 
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own with difficulty against the tribesmen, until relieved by 
Sir Donald Stewart advancing from Candahar. An accept- 
able candidate, Abdur Eahinan, a nephew of Shere Ali, 
presented himself and was installed Ameer. General Koberts 
promptly set forth on his famous march to Candahar, and 
retrieved the crushing defeat of Maiwand which had been 
inflicted on General Burrows by Ayoub Khan. The Liberal 
Government directed the new Viceroy, Lord Bipon, to 
Bvatjuate Candahar, and the Afghans were left to the con- 
genial occupation of settling the succession by civil warfare. 

In South Alrica Lord Carnarvon had failed to set up a 
confederation, owing to the jealousies of the 
various States. The annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, undertaken with the object of protecting the Dutch 
population from the Zulus, precipitated a war with thoir 
king, Cetewayo. British arms were discredited by the 
defeat of Isandhlwana ; but the heroic defence of Borke’s 
Drift saved Natal, and Cetewayo’s military organisation was 
finally shattered at UlundL 

In England commercial depression and bad harvests were 
responsible for not a littlo discontent towards 
the close of the Besiconsfiold Ministry. In HomB kuIb 
I reland im agitation, half Parliamentary, half iSd l«wub.* 
Fenian, had stirred up agrarian war. Irish 
politics had moved apace since the general election. The 
control of the Home Buie party, a creation of 1870, slipped 
from the inert hands of Mr. Isaac Butt seven years later. His 
place was taken by Mr. Parnell, a man of iron will and unscru- 
pulous tactics, who, in conjunction with Mr. Biggar and a 
desperate baud, dotenitinod to render legislation impossible 
through rolontless obstniction. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
gentle porsuasivenoss was at a loss how to meet them, and 
they brought no small confusion on the Government. The 
Irish Executive was eijually powerless when, in October, 1879; 
the Land League was started by Mr. Michael Davitt with the 
avowed object of exterminating “ landlordism.” Funds came 
from America ; home-grown oratory never failed, and outrages 
followed on the track of that oratory. The Government did 
its best to meet the destitution of the peasantiy by introducing 
a Belief of Distress Bill early in the session of 1880. But " a 
danger, in its ultimate results hardly less disastrous than 
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pestilence or famine,” formed the topic of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
which he published as a political manifesto shortly after the 
dissolution had been announced in March. 

Mr. Gladstone, fresh from one Midlothian campaign. 

The Election of 1880 inexhaustible, on a second. His liery 

' denunciations of the Government’s misdeeds 
hit the popular humour, and, except in London and con- 
stituencies bordering on great cities, the revulsion was marked. 
The election gave the Liberals a majority of nearly fifty over 
Conservatives and Home Rulers combined. Mr. Gladstone, 
in accordance with the unanimous desire of the party, became 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as well Of his former colleagues, 
Lord Granville and Lord Selborne were once 
more Foreign Secretary and Lord Chancellor. Lord Harting- 
ton went to the India Office, Lord Kimberley to the Colonial, 
Mr. Childers to the War Office, and Lord Northbrook to the 
Admiralty. Sir William Harcourt became Home Secretary, 
and Mr. Forster undertook the anxious duties of Irish 
Secretary. Of the old Badicals Mr. Bright was Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster; of the new, Mr. Chamberlain entered 
the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, while Sir 
Charles Dilke was Under-Secretary for Foreign Alfairs. 

The Government was much embarrassed by the claim of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, an avowed Atheist, who had 
been returned for Northampton, to make 
an affirmation instead of taking the oath ; 
and the question, after causing disorderly scones, romainoil 
imsettlod. Otherwise Ministers did fairly well during tlie 
short session by settling the Burials difficulty, and passing 
an Employers’ Liability Bill and a Ground Game Bill. Mr. 
Forster’s Compensation for Disturbance Bill, however, was 
rejected by the House of Lords by an overwhelming majority, 
because it covered the obnoxious eases of evictions for non- 
payment of rent. A most disturbed autumn and winter 
followed in Ireland. Lord Moimtmorros, an Irish land- 
lord, was foully murdered; while Mr, PairneU’s advice, that 
^ the man who offended against the Land 
League should be shimned “ as if he were a 
leper of old,” was crystallised into a system of which Captain 
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Boycott stood for the unwilling godfather. The failure of the 
prosecution of Mr. Parnell and his feUow-agitators early in 
the following year rendered the executive almost impotent. 

Mr. Gladstone prepared to deal with Irish disaffection by 
what Lord Eandolph Churchill, then a brilliant 
Conservative irregular, called a “ mixture of PrpteeHon 
KICKS and caresses. Early m the session fropertvBia 
of 1881 Mr. Forster introduced a stringent 
Protection of Persons and Property BiU, which the Homo 
Rulers fought line by line and word by word. Sir William 
Harcourt followed with an Arms Bill. Lord Beaconsfield 
lived just long enough to see this emphatic fuHilment of his 
prophecy. Ho died on April 19th, and on the 7th of that 
month Mr. Gladstone had introduced his second Irish Land 
Bill. This measure, which took up tho whole 
of tho session, and which the House of Lords 
did not allow to pass without considerable 
amendment, virtually established as principles the “ three 
F’s” — ^fair rent, free sale, and fixity of tenure. A Land 
Commission, with sub-commissions forming courts, was 
established to fix a “judicial rent,” which was to remain 
unchanged for fifteen years, after which it could be revised. 
During that period tho tenant could not be evicted except 
for non-payment of rent, excessive waste, sub-letting, or 
certain other specified acts. If evicted ’the tenant could 
stiU. sell his interest, and he could claim compensation for 
iihprovements. A statutory term could also, be created by 
mutual agreement between landlord and tenant. Future 
tenants — that is, those taking up their holdings after the 
passing of the Act— only came under it indirectly, in the event 
of the landlord raising the rent The Land Commission was 
empowered to advance money to tenants for tho purchase of 
their farms to the amount of three-fourths of their value. Con- 
temptuously received by Mr. Parnell, the Act was far from 
bringing peace immediately to Ireland. On the contrary, so 
inflammatory wore his speeches that in October Mr. Gladstone, 
having denoimood him and his followers at 
Leeds as “ preachws . of tho ^spel' of. public ‘ 

plunder,” had them consigned to KUmainham GaoL The 
Land League thereupon issued a " Mo-Rent Manifesto,” and was 
suppressed as an iU^ijd and criminal association. Agrarian 
E B — ^VoL. vr. 
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outrages increased, however, and the agitation, though worked 
in secret, showed no signs of abatement. 

The annexation of the Transvaal was most unpopular 
with the Boers, who sent a deputation to 
The Boer War. ^ demand for the restoration of 

local independence. This refused, rebellion rapidly gathered 
head (p. 495). A Provisional Government was formed in 
December, 1S80, and the British garrisons that did not 
surrender were closely besieged. Hastening up to their relief 
Sir George CoUey suffered two reverses, and on February 29th, 
he met with defeat and death on Majuba Hill, whither 
he had climbed in the desperate hope of dislodging the 
Boers from their position. Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone, 
recoiling from “ blood-guiltiness,” directed Sir Evelyn Wood 
to conclude an armistice, and eventually a convention was 
arranged at Pretoria. Modified in London three years later, 
it gave the Boers fuU self-government, while retaining for the 
Queen a rather shadowy suzerainty. 

Ireland continued disturbed, and the Government, at the 
cost of Mr. Forster’s resignation, determined 
on an abrupt change of policy. Mr. Parnell 
and the other Irish members were released 
on May 2nd, 1882, after an understanding had been effected 
which was popularly known as the Treaty of Eilmainham. 
Five days afterwards the new Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and the Permanent Under-Secretary, Mr. Burke, 
were murdered in Phoenix Park, Dublin, by a gang of con- 
spirators calling themselves the Invincibles. Recourse was 
had to coercion again, and a stringent Prevention of Crimes 
Act passed, with an Arrears of Rent Act as a sedative. 

During the autumn session the Government 
carried some procedure resolutions to repress 
deliberate obstruction, and delegate business 
to Grand Committees, Irish loquacity was checked, but not 
Irish disorder, which found vent for a while in every kind 
of agrarian outrage, with an accompaniment of dynamite 
explosions in London. 

The next two sessions were occupied in legislation for 
. England. In 1883, the Government carried 

The aAcbiBB ^ Bankruptcy Act, an Agricultural Holdings 

Act, and a Corrupt Practices Act. In the following year it 
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undertook once more tlie reform of the franchise. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure extended to the counties the same voting 
qualifications as the boroughs enjoyed, namely household 
franchise, lodger franchise, a £10 annual value franchise, 
and the newly-created service Iranohise. After much 
debating in the Commons, the Lords threw out the Bill, 
because it was unaccompanied by a scheme for the re- 
distribution of seats. An agitation of some vehemence then 
took hold of the country, and there was talk about “mending” 
or “ending” the Lords. Shortly after the House had met 
for an autumn session, however, a compromise was effected 
by the two front benches. The Government produced its 
Eedistribution Bill, and the Franchise Bill became law early 
in December. The companion measure disfranchised all 
boroughs with less than 15,000 inhabitants, and deprived 
those with less than 60,000 of a member. The country was 
. divided into single-member constituencies, with the exception 
of the City of London, reduced to two members, and the old 
boroughs containing a population between 50,000 and 165,000. 
England obtained eighteen additional members, Scotland 
twelve, while Ireland and Wales remained unaltered. 

Its foreign policy or want of policy proved, in the end, 
the Government’s undoing. Prince Bismarck’s Foreign jutuw 
colonizing projects brought him into sharp Egrpt and tue 
collisibn with Lord Granville, rendered dilatory Soudan, 
by advancing years. But Egypt and its Soudanese provinces 
gave cause for much graver anxieties (pp. 495, 496). The 
extravagance of the Khedive Ismail had brought about his 
deposition in 1879, and his son Tewfik had been set tip under 
the Dual Control of Franco and England. The arrangement 
never worked smoothly, and in 1882 it collapsed before a 
native rising under Arabi Pasha. The French Republic de- 
clined all responsibility, and it fell to England to suppress 
Arabi by the bombardment of Alexandria in July, followed 
by Sir Garnet Wolsoloy’s victory at Tel-ol-Kobir in Septem- 
ber. Order had been barely restored, and Lord Dufforin had 
produced an ingenious scheme of reform, when news arrived 
tliat the Soudan was in rebellion under a religious leader 
known as the Mahdi. In November, 1883, his followers 
slaughtered an Egyptian anny under Hicks Pasha, and a 
similar fate overtook Baker Pasha, advaneing from Suakiin. 

E E 2 
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The rescue of the garrisons, more particularly of Khartoum, 
was elamorously demanded by the Opposition. In utter 
perplexity, the Government decided to send up General 
Gordon on an absolutely impracticable mission. He made 
the rather startling request that the ex-slave- dealer Zebehr 
Pasha should come and help him govern, or that he should 
have troops with which to “smash” the Mahdi. Both 
ideas were rejected, and Gordon was left to shift for him- 
self. At last popular indignation spurred the Government 
to action, and in August, 1884, Lord Wolseley was de- 
spatched to rescue Gordon. But he started too late; and, 
though a camel corps under Sir Herbert Stewart pushed 
across the desert, despite the desperate resistance of the 
Dervishes, it was all in vain. Sir Charles Wilson— for Sir 
Herbert Stewart had fallen at Metammeh — reached Khar- 
toum in a steamer only to discover that the Dervishes 
had taken the town two days before (January 26th, 1885), 
and that Gordon had been butchered. Meanwhile Sir Gerald 
Graham’s operations, with Sualdm for their base, had resulted 
in much purposeless bloodshed. At first the Govenimeut 
was bent on the reconquest of the Soudan ; then it wavered, 
and determined to retire on the Egyptian frontier. 

As an additional trouble there came in March a collision 
penj den between the Bussians and Afghans, at 
^ ' Penj-deh. War between England and Russia 
seemed inevitable. The Indian Government prepared to 
defend the frontier ; Mr. Gladstone asked for a vote of credit 
of eleven millions. That luckless financier, Mr. Childers, was 
forced to produce a most disastrous Budget, and on one of his 
resolutions the Government found itself in a minority of 12 
(264 to 252), and resigned. 

Lord Salisbiuy formed a Ministry with Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House, and Lord R. Churchill as Secretary 
for India. Sir Stafford N orthcote was some- 
what ungraciously transferred to the Upper Houso with the 
First Lordship of the Treasury. The Cabinet adhered to its 
predecessor’s latest policy in Egypt, while all danger of a 
collision with Russia was removed by the appointment of a 
joint commission to detennine tho Afghan frontier. Before 
the session closed, the Lord Chancellor for Ireland, Lord 
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Ashbourne, carried a meritorious Act for facilitating land 
purchase in Ireland. At the general election, however, which 
began in November, though the English boroughs showed a 
strong Conservative gain, the counties went against the 
Government. The final result was: Liberals 335, Conserva- 
tives 249, Home Rulers, 86. Thus the Irish held the balance 
of parties — a result which Mr. Gladstone had in anticipation 
deprecated. But the events to which it immediately or 
ultimately led — the advent to power, in January, 1886, of 
a Liberal Ministry, the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, and the consequent split in the Liberal party — open 
a new era in English political warfare which lies beyond the 
chronological limits assigned, for this among other reasons, 
to the present work. 


In our legal history the nineteenth century is pre-eminently 
the period of direct legislation. The develop- 
ment of custom or of a traditional equity 
by judicial decision is at best a slow and or Law. 
irregular process, and it has its limits. A 
time comes when all the important deductions which can 
be drawn from an accepted principle have been exhausted. 
Further growth will then involve a transformation of the 
principle itself to which judicial authority is inadequate. 
The main outlines of our Common Law have been settled 
for some hundreds of yeara The main outlines of Equity 
wore settled before the end of the lost century. The critical 
spirit of modern times necessarily restricts the latitude of 
interpretation enjoyed by judgea Yet the 
circumstances of our age have necessitated stetate^w. 
immense changes in the law. The >vritings 
of Bentham and his school and the example of foreign 
nations have called forth tho desire for comprehensive and 
symmetrical legislation. Tho reformed Parliaments, at least 
before the recent unprecedented growth of loquacity, have 
been eager for work and fairly capable of doing business. 
Thus every year has produced a volume of statutes. Some 
of these statutes exceed in bulk the whole legislation of a 
medueval reign. It would be impossible in our limits to 
give even a curjt analysis of even one or two of those 
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statutes, such as the Merchant Shipping Act of 1S94, or 
the Conveyancing Act of 1881. We can only indicate the 
subjects with which legislation has been chiefly conversant, 
and the tendencies which legislation has displayed. 

A great part of our naodem statutes has been concerned 
with what it is convenient to caU public law. 

governing authority in the 
State been remodelled by Reform Acts and 
Acts for the Redistribution of Seats, but old departments 
of administration have been reorganised, new departments 
have been established, and the entire system of local 
government has been recast. Most of the enactments of 
this class, such as the New Poor Law (p. 221), the Municipal 
Corporations Acts (p. 114), the Public Health Acts 
(p. 194), and so forth, are touched upon in other chapters 
of the present volume. Here we need consider only those 
enactments which have altered the constitution of the courts 
of justice and the forms of procedure. There have been 
many such enactments in the nineteenth century. The 
whole administration of justice has been revised more than 
once; ancient courts have been transformed, new courts 
have been multiplied, and the rules of procedure have been 
amended again and again. We may consider first the civil 
and then the criminal courts, and in each case we may 
consider the superior courts first. 

With regard to the Courts of Common Law the first 
notable change in this century was the sui^- 
pression of the separate Welsh judicature. 
Formerly there had been eight Welsh judges, 
inferior in dignity to the judges of the courts at Westminster, 
but discharging similar functions within the Principality. 
These judgeships were abolished by an Act of 1 830, which 
added one puisne judge to each of the three superior Courts of 
Common Law. The procedure of the Courts of Common Law 
was amended and simplified by statutes of 1852, 1854, and 
1860, which are known as the Common Law Procedure Acts, 
In the Court of Chancery, at the beginning of the nine- 
^ teenth centuiy, justice was dispensed by the 

Chancellor and tho Master of the . Rolls 
acting as judges of first instance, and an appeal lay only 
to the House of Lords. The increaso of business led to 
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the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor in 1813. Two more 
Vice-Chancellors were appointed in 1841 on the suppres- 
sion of the equity side of the Common Law Court of 
Exchequer. In the year 1851 there was interposed between 
the House of Lords and the Court of Chancery the Court 
of the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery. Do^vn to 
the passing; of the first Judicature Act the procedure of the 
Courts of Equity had not been much modified by legislation. 

The jurisdiction in testamentary and matrimonial causes 
had remained to the Ecclesiastical Courts 
until the year 1857, when it was transfen'ed 
to the lay courts, newly established. Power 
to pronoimce a total divorce between man and wife was now 
first given to a court of justice. The new Court of Probate 
and the new Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in- 
herited much of the substantive law and procedure in use 
with their predecessors, and derived from the canon or the 
civil law. Although secular, they, with the older Court 
of Admiralty, formed a group apart from the Courts of 
Common Law and the Courts of Equity. 

Thus in spite of many considerable modifications the 
superior courts of justice preserved down to 
the year 1 873 the same general outline which 
they had received in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In that year was passed the first and 
most important of the Judicature Acts, which have trans- 
formed our courts and our procedure. The Judicature Act of 
1873 was intended to effect three objects. It was to combine 
in one system the superior courts already existing; to com- 
pound a new procedure out of all that was best in the old 
procedure, whether of the Courts of Common Law or of the> 
Courts of Equity, and to effect a fusion of the substantive 
rules of equity with those of the Common Law. 

At the passing of this Act the list of the superior courts 
wt\s os follows. There were three superior 
Courts of Common Law — the Queen's Bench, 
the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. From 
each of these courts an appeal lay to the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, composed of all the Common Law jiidges except 
those belonging to the court whore the case had been heard 
in the first instance. From the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
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a final appeal lay to the House of Lords. There was, strictly 
speaking, but one Court of Chancery, though there were several 
Chancery judges. From the Court of Chancery an appeal lay 
to the Lords Justices of Appeal, and thence to the House of 
Lords. Distinct from the Courts of Common Law and of 
Chancery, alike in their history, in their jurisdiction, and in 
their procedure, stood the Court of Admiralty, the Court of 
Probate, and the Court for Matrimonial Causes. Appeals from 
the Court of Admiralty were carried to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Appeals from the Courts of Probate and 
Divorce were carried to the House of Lords. For judicial 
purposes the House of Lords consisted of the Chancellor and 
the “law lords,” that is to say, peers who had held high 
judicial office. These were men eminent in their profession, 
but often unfitted by years and infirmities for the task of 
judges of appeal. 

All these courts were concentrated in London. To them 
we must add the superior courts of the Palatine Counties, the 
Chancery Court and Court of Common Pleas of Lancaster 
and the Court of Pleas at Durham. 

The Judicature Act of 1873 created a Supremo Court of 
Judicature, which was to consist of two parts, 
a High Court of Justice and a Court of 
Appeal. In the High Court were to be con- 
solidated all the existing superior courts of first instance. 
Each of the three Courts of Common Law was to be- 
come a division of the High Court, and ultimately all were 
to be merged in the Queen's Bench Division. The Court of 
Chancery was to form another division; the Courts of 
Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce were combined to form a 
third. The London Court of Bankruptcy, the Court of 
Common Pleas at Lancaster, and the Court of Pleas at 
Durham, were also merged in the High Court. The Court of 
Appeal was to take the place of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber and of the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery, 
and also (as originally contrived) of the House of Lords and 
the Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council. By the Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, the former jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords and of the Judicial Committee has been 
maintained, with the Court of Appeal as an intermediate 
tribunal between the High Court and tho House of Lords. 
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Ni)w that the Ci)ininou Pleas Division and the Exchequer 
Division have opased to exist, the distribution of judges is as 
follows. The tjueen’s Bench Division consists of fourteen 
puisno judges, with tho Lord Dhiof Justice as President. The 
( ihauceiy 1 )ivision consistiS of the Lord Chancellor, as President, 
and hvo jniisne judges. Tho Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce 
Division contains two judges, of whom ono is styled President. 
Tho (lourt of Appeal consists of tho Master of the KoUs, who 
no longer aets as a judge of tho first instance, live Lords 
Justices of Appeal, and the presidents of tho several divisions 
of the High Court. 

The House of Lords as a court of appeal was re-modelled 
by tho A(jt of IS7G. It now includes, besides the Chancellor 
and the persons formerly known as the law lords, four Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary. Those are appointed by the Crown 
under tho jtrovisions of tho Act. They must have practised 
at tho Har for liftoou years, or must have boon judges in one or 
other of tho superior courts. They receive a salary of £0,000 
a year. They are only life pool’s, but they have all tho rights 
of other peers, oven after they have retired from their office. 
Per tho purpose of hearing causes throe members of the 
House form a quorum. 

Tho second object of the Judicature Act of 1873 was tho 
reform of procedure. Details of procedure 
wore loft to tho judges, who wore empowered 
to make rules of court, which if not called in 
(piestion in J’arliameut within a fixed time acquire tho force 
of law. In tho main tho now procedure was to be a combina- 
tion of all that was best in Oominon Law procedure and 
Kquity pntcoduro. 

In tho Courts of Conunon Law trial by jury was tho 
invariable rule. Trial by jury was not known in the Court of 
(dumoory. Tho employment of a jury in the Chancery 
Division or in tho Queen’s Bench Division is now largely a 
matter of eonvonienco luid tho choice of the parties. In the 
Common Law courts a question of law was decided by all the 
judges. In tho Court of Chancery one judge was competent 
to decide any point of law, and this rule has been adopted in 
our modem procedure, In the Courts of Common Law evi- 
dence was given orally ; in the Court of Chance^ it was given 
on affidavit The modern prooedure in both divisions prefers 
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oral evidence, but admits evidence on afiidavit when it 
is the best that can be obtained. A rule of the Common 
Law (abrogated, however, long before the Judicature Act) 
forbade a party to a suit to give evidence. In the Court of 
Chancery evidence was often extracted from the defendant. 
At the present day the parties may be witnesses in either 
Division. Eepeated attempts have been made to abridge 
pleadings and to expedite judgment; but the cost and delay 
of civil proceedings are still grievous, and the extreme facility 
of carrying an appeal from court to court is a serious defect 
in our modem procedure. 

Before quitting the subject of the superior courts, some- 
thing must be said respecting the Judicial 

ThB Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The iuris- 

Privy coundL diction 01 the superior courts hitherto con- 
sidered did not comprise ecclesiastical causes, 
appeals from the Court of Admiralty or from prize courts, or 
appeals from courts in our colonies or foreign possessions. 
Appeals from the Ecclesiastical Courts were heard by the Court 
of Delegates. The members of this court were appointed by 
royal commission under an Act of Henry VIII. Appeals 
from the Court of Admiralty were made to the same tribunal. 
The Privy Coimcil heard appeals from the prize courts and 
from colonial courts. An Act of 1832 transferred to the 
Privy Council the jurisdiction of the Court of Delegates. But 
the Privy Council had long been unsuited to discharge the 
function of a court of justice. It was a large body, chiefly 
composed of persons without legal knowledge. Its legal 
members would naturally do its legal business, but no such 
division of labour had yet been enforced by law. What is 
known as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was 
first established by an Act of 1833. Under this Act the 
Judicial Committee wai^ to consist of tho Lord Chancellor and 
other persons holding high judicial office, together with two 
members specially appointed. Under a later Act the Queen 
was authorised to appoint four paid members of tho Judicial 
Committee, who must either at the time of their appointment 
or at some previous time have been judges of a superior 
court either in England or in India. As the persons thus 
appointed die or retire their places will be filled, under the 
Act of 1876, by the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. For all 
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prauticiil purposes the Judicial Couimittee consists of the 
paid members. The procedure of the committee bears traces 
of its origin from the Privy Council. Its judgments are 
couched in the form of advice unanimously given to her 
Majesty. The Judicial Committee sits in DoTming Street. 
No other court recorded in history has had so wide a 
jurisdiction, or has had to administer so many different 
systems of law. 

The inferior courts for civil causes are known as the 
County Courts. These must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the county courts of medimval 
history. Owing to the small size of the 
kingdom, the early predominance of the central government, 
and the system of circuits, tlie ancient local courts through- 
out England fell early into decay. In the beginning of this 
century there was practically no provision for the local 
administration of justice in civil causes. The only excep- 
tions were such courts as the Lord Mayor’s Court in the 
City of London, or the Court of the Hundred of Salford. 
With the gi'owth of business and population the incon- 
venience became intolerable. Lord Brougham proposed the 
establishment of a system of local courts ; but it was only 
in 1 84G that the present county courts were established. F or 
this purpose the kingdom has been divided into a number of 
districts. Each district corresponding with a Poor Law 
\uiiou has a county court of its own, and the style of County 
Court is therefore misleading. The districts are grouped into 
circuits, and all the courts in a circuit are held by the same 
judge. In all there are fifty-nine circuits, but a few are at 
present without a judge. The County Court Judge is ap- 
pointed, imd can bo removed, by the Lord Chancellor. He 
must bo a barrister of at least seven years’ standing. His 
salary is paid by the State, and he may not sit in the House 
of Oouunons. He is assisted by a registrar, who is always a 
solicitor by profession, and who can act for the judge in 
undefended causes. 

The jurisdiction of the county courts extends to all cases 
of contract where the sum claimed does not exceed £60, and 
to most cases of civil injury where the damages claimed do 
not exceed that amount. A variety of other legal business 
has gradually been transferred to them, but their chief 
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concern is with the recovery of petty debts. As regards 
procedure a jury is not necessary unless the sum in dispute 
exceed £5, and either party demand one. The jury consists 
of five persons. A party may appear either in person or 
by his solicitor, or he may -employ a barrister. Upon 
points of law there is an appeal to the High Court if the 
judge gives leave, or as a matter of right if the sum claimed 
exceeds £20. An appeal from a county court is sometimes 
carried to the House of Lords. But, hundreds of thousands 
of petty causes are rapidly and cheaifiy decided by the 
county courts. 

The administration of justice in criminal cases is still 
based upon the ancient system of circuits, 
prwetoe. Work is done by the Justices 

of Assize. But the extraordinary growth of 
London in the present century led to the erection in 1834 of 
a permanent court for the trial of indictable offences com- 
mitted in the capital and the adjoining parts of Kent, 
Middlesex, and Surrey. This is known as the Central 
Criminal Court. The Lord Mayor, the Lord 
OiSiiKSt Chancellor, all the jiidges of the High Court, 
the Aldermon of the City, and certain other 
dignified persons are judges of this court. In practice every- 
thing is done by judges belonging to tho Queen’s Bench 
Division. In extent of jurisdiction and in procedure the 
Central Ciiiuinal Court almost exactly resembles the Assize 
CoiulB. 

Below the Central Criminal Court and the Courts of 
Assize come the Courts of Quartor Sessions 

DiiartBr Sessioiis . « 

m tho counties and the largest boroughs, 
In the counties the Court of Quarter Sessions is still com- 


posed of all the justices of the peace. To the justices 
noiuinated in the traditional way must now be added tho 
chairmen, for the time being, of the County Council and of 
the district councils within the county. The (Juarlor Ses- 
sions of the large boroughs are held by a Recorder, who 
must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing. In tho 
present century almost all tho graver indictable offences have 
been transferred from the jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions to 
the jurisdiction of the superior courts. Petty offences are 
still tried by tho justices in town and country. A single 
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jiisticQ may not inflict a lino of more than 20s., or imprison- 
ment for more than fourteen days. The 
summary jurisdiction is therefore exercised “ * ' 

in iriost cases by two or more justices in Petty Sessions. 
The Crown, however, is authorised by statute to appoint 
stipendiary magistrates in London, in municipal boroughs, 
and in any town of more than 25,000 inhabitants ; and the 
stipendiary magistrate, who is always a professional lawyer, 
has all the powers of the Petty Sessional Court. The sum- 
mary jurisdiction has been remodelled by the Acts of 1848 
and 187!), and under the latter Act the Petty Sessions have 
certain powers of trying indictable offences. Thus any indict- 
able offence committed by a child under twelve years of age, 
other than homicide, may bo summarily dealt with if the 
parent or guardian consent. Any aceusation in the nature of 
larceny or ombosizlonrcnt against a person under sixteen years 
may bo summarily dealt ^vith if the accused gives consent. 
So may an accusation of this kind against an adult if the value 
of the property in question does not exceed 40s. Lastly, an 
adult who pleads guilty to a cluirgo of hu'ceny or embezzle- 
ment, even wheie the value exceeds 40a, may be summarily 
dealt with if ho has not previously committed an indictable 
offence. The heaviest penalty which can be inflicted by a court 
of summary jurisdiction, is a fine of £25 or six months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. If an offender is imprisoned 
without the option of a fine, he has an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions. If ho wishes to raise a point of law he may ask 
tho Petty Sessions to state a cose for the High Court, and 
if tho Potty Sessions refuse, ho may move the High Court 
for an order roqvriring a case to be stated. Owing to tho 
onlargomont of tho summary jurisdiction a great number of 
charges for indictable offences never go to the Quartor Ses- 
sions or tho Assizes. And since the Petty Sessions are narrowly 
restricted in their power of inflicting punishment, there results 
an indirect mitigation of the severity of the criminal law. 

Something may here be said regarding the improvement 
of criminal procedpre in the course of this otangeBia 

period. In 183C prisonersy who had pre- oriminBi 

viously been allowed the help of counsel 
for other purposes, were allowed to employ counsel to 
make their defence, and . were thus placed upon on equality 
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with their prosecutors. The requirement of an oath on 
the Gospels to be taken by witnesses has been so modified 
that persons of any or of no religion may give evidence 
with a clear conscience, and with full liability to the pains 
■ and penalties of perjury. The perverse rules which forbade 
an accused person, or the husband or wife of an accused 
person, to give evidence have been broken through in certain 
cases, and will probably be abrogated altogether. Jurors are 
no longer denied food or fuel in order to famish them into 
imanimity. A Director of Public Prosecutions has been 
created to take care that justice is not defeated for want 
of a private person to prosecute; but he has not hitherto 
been of much service to the public. 

Another improvement in the administration of criminal 

onmiiua appeals establishing 

the Court for Crown Cases Beserved. Sub- 
ject to certain qualifications, too technical to be explained 
here, it may be said that Bnglish law does not confer any 
right of appeal against the sentence of a criminal court. 
But an Act of 1848 empowers the judge or the justices 
in Quarter Sessions to reserve any point of law for the 
opinion of a court consisting of at least five judges now 
belonging to the Queen’s Bench Division, of whom one must 
be the Lord Chief Justice. The prosecutor or the person 
convicted may appear and argue his case, either in person 
or by counsel, and judgment must be given in open court. 
The court has the amplest power to reverse, flirmn d , or 
affirm any judgment given in the court below. It is not 
strictly a Court of Appeal, but rather a court to determine 
doubts as to the law entertained by the judges who hear 
criminal causes. So well settled is the criminal law that 
such doubt is rarely possible, not twenty cases in a year, 
according to Sir James Stephen, coining before the court 
No provision has yet been made for an appeal from the 
finding of a jury on a question of fact. 

The progress of reform in substantive law has especially 
affected the Law of Property, the Law of 
of Contract, and the Law of Corporations. The 

law of real property, " the Herculaneum of 
feudalism,” being the most archaic part of the law, has 
undergone the most extensive alteration. 
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Many attempts have been made to facilitate the buying 
and selling of land. Thus the Prescription 
Act of 1832 has virtually abolished the 
curious doctrine of time immemorial, and has made it 
possible to acquire profits and easements {e.g. rights of 
common or rights of way) by peaceable enjoyment for com- 
paratively brief periods. The Statutes of 1833 and 1874 
for the limitation of actions relating to realty have not 
only curtailed the time within which the owner may sue 
a stranger in possession, but have deprived him of his title 
altogether unless he sues within that time. The Fines and 
Recoveries Act of 1833 has substituted a simple disentailing 
assurance for the clumsy collusive actions formerly necessary 
to bar an entail (is. to convert an estate tail into an estate 
in fee simple). The Acts for the Amendment of the Law 
of Real Property have simplified the methods of conveying 
land, and the Conveyancing Acts of 1881 and subsequent 
years have done much to abridge the necessary legal docu- 
ments. Another series of Acts culminating in the Settled 
Land Act of 1882 has enabled the limited owner, whether 
tenant in tail or tenant for life, to convey to the purchaser 
of his land an estate in fee simple, and has annulled by 
anticipation every contrivance for depriving him of this 
power. These Acts have rendered useless oil the expedients 
formerly employed to keep land in the possession of one 
family for an indefinite period. Land is still made the 
subject of settlements, but a settlement now assures to the 
posterity of the tenant for life not the land, but only a 
certain amount of wealth, whether invested in land or in 
certain securities. In spite of all these reforms, the trouble 
and expense of proving a title are often considerable, and 
form an appreciable obstacle to free dealing in land. The 
complete removal of this obstacle can be effected only by 
a good system of registration. Two of our greatest lawyers 
have tried xinsuccessfully to ostablish such a system. Lord 
Westbury carried an Act for that purposd in 1862, and 
Lord Cairns carried, in 1875, on Act to remodel Lord West- 
bury’s registry. The machinery for registration of title stiU 
exists, but has never been got to work. 

Other Acts have provided for the enfranchisement of 
copyholds, for the commutation of tithe, and for the 
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extinction of tlie troublesome right of do'wer. Land has been 
made folly liable for the debts of a deceased owner, and 
the heir or devisee of a mortgaged estate can no longer 
claim that the mortgage debt shall be paid out of the 
personalty of his predecessor. The law of mortmain and 
charitable uses has been recently revised and consolidated. 
The Settled Land Act of 1882 has enabled a tenant for life 
to grant agricultural, building, or mining leases for long terms. 
It has also enabled him to expend money derived from the 
sale of part of the settled land in executing certain permanent 
improvements upon the land which he retains. The Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1883 has secured to the tenant- 
of agricultural land the value of permanent improvements 
which he has executed. The Allotments Act, 1887, and the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, have given the labourer facilities 
for cultivating land on his own account. The enclosure of 
commons has been regulated not merely in the interest of 
those who have rights in the common land, but to provide 
for the healthy recreation of the general public. 

The Law of Contract has gained in importance through 
the vast increase of business transactions in 
taw Of Con ct. the present century. In this field, however, 
more has been done to codify existing law than to intro- 
duce new principles. Thus the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
comprises the entire law of negotiable instruments. The 
law of partnership was codified in an Act of 1890, and the 
law relating to the sale of goods in an Act of 1893. Tho 
Judicature Act of 1873 has facilitated the transfer of rights 
arising under a contract. The Infants’ Relief Act of 1874 
has rendered contracts by persons under age for goods sup- 
plied other than necessaries or for money lent absolutely void, 
whereas at Common LaAv they were only voidable. Tho 
Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 has vastly enlarged 
the contractual capacity of married women. Special forms for 
particular classes of contracts have been imposed by various 
statutes. Exceptional pains have been taken to render the 
promoters of companies liable for misrepresentation of fact 
to persons taking shares. Notwithstanding all these statutes 
the law of contract remains for the most part case-law. 

The Law of Corporations has been enlarged chiefly by 
the enormous growth of company law. The State has always 
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reserved to itself the power of creating corporate bodies. 
For a long time this power was exercised either 
through an Act of Parliament or through 
royal charter or letters patent, and in either case the 
instrument creating the corporate body detined its character 
and organisation. This procedure may have sufficed so 
long as commerce and industry were carried on chiefly by 
private individuals, and trading corporations like the East 
India Company or the Bank of England were exceptional; 
but when commerce and industry, outgrowing individual 
resources, came to be more and more carried on by joint- 
stock companies, it was necessary to devise a simple and 
uniform procedure for their creation, iind to enact full and 
precise rules for their government. Companies invested with 
exceptional powers, such as railway companies, still require 
an Act of Parliament for their creation, though even here 
certain general provisions have been enacted once for all (eg. 
in the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts), and applied by 
reference in the Acts creating particular companies. The law 
determining the rights and duties of railway companies 
alone would already fill lOimy volumes. As regards ordinary 
trading companies the Companies Acts from 1862 onwards 
have provided for their easy creation and for the conduct of 
their business (p. 429). The reported cases which elucidate 
these Acts may be counted by thousands. 

In the principal maritime country of tlie world shipping 
has naturally attracted the attention of the 
legisliituro (p. 615). The law of ships was ^ 
consolidated in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, now ro- 
))(ui1od, and again in tho Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, the 
longest and most eliiborabo Act on the Statute Book. 

Tho relations of employer and employed in almost every 
branch of industry — in mines, in factories, 
in workshops, and on board ship — have been 
regulated ovor and over again in a multi- 
tude of Acts, which are noticed in other chapters of this 
volumo.* But the liability of the employer for injuries sus- 
tained by the workman in tho course of his service has not 
been settled by a permanent Act. 

* <>/. pp. 217, 319, 329, 808, 38il, iOO, Oil, 015. 

V F — VoL, Vt. 
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When th© successive waves of excitement caused by the 
Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the 
^ threatened French invasion had subsided, 

thinking men began to realise that the 
want of elasticity in our military system was a serious 
danger to the State. Before the Mutiny, only 30,000 of 
the Queen’s troops had been stationed in India, but after 
the outbreak in the native army it was 
decided to maintain a garrison of nearly 
70,000 Britons in that country. Thus a 
large proportion of the British army was permanently with- 
drawn from the defence of the United Kingdom and the 
colonies. To adequately replace them in time of war it was 
essential that the Government should command a large 
reserve of well-trained men, fit at once to take the field; 
but though the W'ar Office endeavoured to organise such a 
body of old soldiers, its eflbrts were so unsuccessful that the 
militia practically remained the only reserve of troops upon 
whom the country could count in case of need. In 1866 tho 
“Seven Weeks’ War” between Prussia and Austria proved 
that it was possible for an army, small in timo of peace, to 
be capable of immense expansion in case of war ; for as soon 
as the Prussian army was mobilised tens of thousands of 
well-trained reservists rejoined its ranks, and brought up its 
numbers to full war strength. 

Anxiety at our own failure to form a reliable reserve, 
astonishment at the brilliant success of the 
Prussian arms, and embarrassment at our 
ever-increasing deficiency of recruits, paved 
the way for the introduction of the short-service system, by 
which Mr. Cardwell, then Secretary of State for War, revo- 
lutionised the army. Had England, like Germany, adopted the 
system of compulsory and universal service, and had she, like 
Gemiany, possessed no important colonies, no coaling stations, 
no Indian empire, Mr. Cai-dwell’s task would simply have 
been that of the copyist. But he had to devise a system 
based on that of Prussia, yet suitable to an army recruited 
by voluntary enlistment, and of which half the strength is 
ever serving beyond the borders of the United Kingdom. 
,He had to provide that the army in India should always 
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be kept up to its full war strength, and the colonies and 
the coaling stations adequately garrisoned. He had further 
to arrange that the army at home should be prepared, not 
only to supply the troops for small expeditions abroad, but 
also to make good the annual waste in the strength of the 
forces in India and the colonies, whether caused by death, 
invaliding, or transfer to the reserve. Finally, he had to 
create in England a strong reserve of thoroughly trained 
soldiers, ready to rejoin the ranks at a moment’s notice. To 
provide such a reserve short service was essential ; and this 
system, which has now obtained in the British army for a 
quarter of a century was definitely adopted by the Govern- 
ment in 1870. Young men of ages varying from eighteen to , 
twenty-four are enlisted for twelve years, of which six years 
or more are spent “ with the colours ” (as service in the army 
is termed), and the remainder are passed in the reserve, where 
the soldier is free to carry on his civilian avocations, though 
liable to be recalled to the colours in time of need. It is 
obvious that under this system far more recruits are required 
than in the days of long service, and to obtain them the 
territorial system was devised, by which in- 
fantry regiments, linked together in pairs, 
were assigned to the counties with which 
they were connected by sentimental or historic ties. Pitt’s 
system (VoL V., p. 623) of associating the militia with the 
regular army was revived and amplified ; the militia and the 
volunteers were attached to the line regiments which are 
“localised” in (ie. assigned to) their county; and this com- 
bination of regular and auxiliary forces was termed a terri- 
torial regiment In each county were built large barracks, 
dep6ts, which serve as recruiting offices and training schools 
for the newly-enlisted regulars and militia-men, who side by 
side there receive their tirst lessons in discipline and drill. 
[Not only has this association with the line greatly improved 
the militia from a militoxy point of view, it has also so 
familiarised them with the service that out of the 34,000 
men who now annually enlist into the regular army about 
14,000 are volunteers horn the Constitutional 
force. In 1885 the strength of the army was 
about 180,000 ; but in the last ten years there 
has been a considerable increase in its numbers, which in 
F F 2 
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1895, exclusive of the reserve, was about 213,000 men of all 
arms. To these must be added 80,000 men in the first-class 
reserve and 30,000 of the militia who, for a small annual 
bounty, have taken upon themselves the same Uabilities as 
the first-class reserve. Thus the whole strength of the army 
really amounts to about 323,000 men. 

The plan of closely connecting each battalion with a par- 
ticular part of the country has been successful; local eaprit 
de corps has been stimulated, and the interest of the civilian 
population in the army sensibly increased. In 1893 it Avas 
ascertained that of the infantry nearly 56,000 had been born 
and bred in the districts to which their battalions were 
localised ; or, in other words, they were serving in battalions 
the ranks of which were filled with the friends and the 
neighbours of their boyhood. 

To insure a regular supply of men for the Indian and 
colonial garrisons it has been decided that one or other of the 
battalions of each regular regiment shall always be on foreign 
service, drawing its reinforcements from the battalion at 
home. From the depOt the recruits are transferred to the 
English battalion, where their education is carried on until 
they are drafted into the battalion abroad, where their military 
training is continued until their time comes to return to 
England and pass into the reserve, in which, as has been 
already stated, there, are now about 80,000 soldiers, young 
men in their prime, who form the backbone of tho first 
fighting line of the army at home. On the two occasions 
that the reserve has been called out 96 per cent, of the 
men responded to the summons, and showed, by the perfect 
ease with which they resumed their military duties, that they 
had forgotten nothing since their return to civil life. 

The short-service system is not the only improvement 
which the nation owes to Mr. Cardwell. 

^com^sBiww!^ When he took ofldce in 1868, though a 
certain number of appointments to cavalry 
and infantry regiments were offered for competition, tho 
large majority of commissions were obtained, not by merit 
but by favour. Except in the scientific corps (the engineers 
and the artillery), professional education was at the lowest 
ebb. Owing to the vicious system by which all responsibility 
Avas centred in two or three of the ofllcers of each regiment. 
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the remainder had so little to do that to hold a commission 
in the cavalry or infantry was not considered to involve serious 
work, but rather to be a light and agreeable occupation for 
rich men, to whom the purchase system gave many advan- 
tages over their less wealthy comrades. Before 1874, when 
Mr. Cardwell retired from office, all this had been changed. 
Thanks to the abolition of purchase, officers no longer found 
themselves compelled to pay large sums of money for almost 
eveiy step of promotion, under the penalty of 
seeing their wealthy juniors “purchase over 
their heads.” The complete adoption of the 
principle of open competition lor all commissions rendered it 
possible for young men with brains, but without interest or 
money, to force their way into the charmed circle of the 
British army. The career of arms became a profession in 
which talent and industry wore allowed fair play. These 
innovations naturally raised a stonu of indignation, and it 
was loudly asserted that the social status of the officers 
would completely change, and that no young country 
gentleman could ever compete in examinations against city- 
bred bookwoims, who would obtain all the commissions. 
But time has proved that the successful candidates are still 
drawn from the same rank of life as of old ; and that the 
officers of to-day, though well-educated and hard working, 
are as athletic, as fond of field sports and adventure, and 
iis reckless of personal danger as were their predecessors 
in the days of the Peninsula and the Crimea. 

To prevent thotu from becoming rusty in the higher 
branches of their work, officers are com- 
polled to pass qualifying examinations in 
fortification, tactics, military law, and topography, before 
tlvey obtain promotion to a higher rank. These tests, 
originally instituted in 1871 for subalterns, have been so 
much extended, that oven majors have now to prove 
their skill in handling a force composed of troops of 
all anns, before they attain the grade of lieutenant- 
colonel There are also schools of gunnery, of musketry, 
of engineering, and classes on every conceivable military 
subject, even to shoeing a horse and recognising whetiher 
the meat issued for the men’s rations is fit for human 
food. In addition to the brain-work , which all these 
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professional studies involve, much work and great 
responsibility has been thrown upon regimental officers 
in training the men under their immediate command, 
for it is now clearly understood that the success of an 
officer in the service depends on his power of disciplining, 
instructing, and controlling the men entrusted to his 
care. Nor is education in the army confined to the com- 
missioned ranks ; much instruction is also provided for 
the sergeants and rank-and-file. In ever}’’ garrison there 
are army schoolmasters and army schools for adults, while 
attached to each battalion and depdt is an infant school, 
for the children of the married non-commissioned officers 
and men. 

When the British army landed in the Crimea (p. 263) 

it was found that few of the troops had 
standing Campa. j.- i i i j p i 

any practical knowledge of camp-life, and 

that the different arms were wholly unused to working 

together. To prevent the recurrence of so disastrous a 

state of affairs, large permanent camps of exercise have 

been fonned where cavalry, artillery, infantry, and engineers 

are stationed. Here they learn to live under canvas in 

the summer, and all through the year are taught to 

manoeuvre across country in combination with each other 

under conditions to some extent resembling those of active 

service. Here, too, a large number of regiments undergo 

the long course of musketry through which every British 

soldier has annually now to pass. In 1863 shooting was a 

lost art in our army, and men were hurried to the Crimea 

who had never fired a round of ball cartridge in their lives 

(p. 125). Now each infantry-man is carefully and systematically 

taught the use of his rifle, and fires at least 200 rounds a 

year in practice at the butts. 

Among the many admirable changes which have taken 
place during the last thirty or forty years, 
improvement in the condition of the 
soldier is, perhaps, the most remarkable. 
The squalor and indecency in barracks (p. 122) is now 
a thing of the past. The barrack rooms are bright, airy, 
not overcrowded, and well provided with bath rooms 
and lavatories. The tentlike-screens round the beds of the 
soldiers’ wives have disappeared ; and married people are 
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now provided with comfortable quarters, separated from 
each other, and quite apart from the buildings occupied 
by tho single men. At some stations large dining halls 
have been built, so that the men no longer eat and 
sleep in the same room ; and throughout the army, the 
greatest care is taken that the rations should be adequate, 
vai’iod, and well cooked. In ever3' barrack there are rooms 
set apart for the regimental institute — a soldiers’ club and 
co-operative store combined. It has a canteen for beer, 
a cotteo room for teetotalers, a grocer’s shop where eveT3’'- 
thing which a soldier needs is sold, from a pennywoi'th of 
clieose to a cardigan jacket, from a “screw” of tobacco 
to a tin of boot blacking. In the reading rooms are to 
bo found newspapers, magazine.s, and the books of the 
regimental circulating library. In some stations, billiard 
tables, shooting galleries, lives courts and skittle alleys 
have also been provided for tho men ; and regimental 
football clubs turn out mixed teams of officers and 
privates, who play for tho military challenge cups now 
competed for in every district 

During the winter a month’s furlough is allowed to every 
well - conducted soldier ; and while tho re- 
omits are at tho doprtt they arc often allowed 
to visit their parents from Saturday to Monday. This 
system of giving leave works very satisfactorily, for it is 
slowly disabusing tho public mind of the idea that when 
a lad enlists, ho necessarily bocornos lost to his friends for 
over. Those occasional visits homo not only keep up family 
tics, but maintain local connections, invaluable in helping the 
men to obtain work when they return to civil life on passing 
into tho reserva 


Outside tho barracks, in every garrison town, there are 


“ Soldiers’ Homos and Institutes,” whore men 
are welcomed and entertained by philanthropic 


HlB Ctood CoudLuct. 


pooplo who wish to keep thorn out of mischief in their spare 
time. Thanks to all those efforts to civilise the men,, to the 


better class of soldier whom short-service has attrtfcted to 
tho ranks, and above all to tho excellent example now set 
by the officers to tho rank-and-file, good conduct and sobriety 
aro increasing every year in the aimy. The modern English 
soldier has discovered that there are pleasures in lile other 
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than those of inebriety ; he looks forward to the future and 
places money in the regimental savings bank; he is in every 
way as respectable a member of society as the young civilians 
of the rank of life from which he springs. In point of 
material comfort he is far better off than they, and ho knows 
that no strikes, no hai*d winters, no depression in trade will 
throw him out of work. His actual money-pay sounds 
absurdly small, no doubt; but so tnuch is 
His Pay. done for him by Government that a steady 
soldier can reckon on having three or four shillings a week to 
spend on his amusements aU through the six or seven years 
of his service. In the first part of the century a private in the 
infantry never received more than sixpence a day pay, for 
although he theoretically was entitled to a shilling, Govern- 
ment charged him sixpence for his daily ration of bread and 
meat Now this ration is issued free, but the soldier has to 
provide the remainder of his food at his own expense. By 
careful management on the part of the officers, who are 
charged with the superintendence of the messing of their 
men, the troops of late years have been supplied with ex- 
cellent breakfasts, teas, and vegetables for their dinner at 
a daily cost to each soldier of about fourpence a day. In the 
infantry the pay is now fourteenpence a day, but of this two- 
pence is retained by Government until the soldier is trans- 
ferred into the reserve. At the end of six or 
Deferrefl Pay. years these compulsory savings (tenned 

‘'deferred pay’’) amount to £1S or £21, a sum sufficient to 
enable the recipient to start respectably in civil life. The 
remuneration of the non-commissioned officers has been 
j^Teatly increased since the beginning of the century. Thus 
where in 1800 a sergeant drew one shilling and sixpence a 
day, he now earns half-a-cro'wn ; while a sergeant-major’s 
income has risen from half-a-crown to five shillings per 
diem. 

During the last few years there has been a steady im- 
provement in the efficiency of the militia, 

TheBUUtia. . 

especially since the War Omee ceased to 
lodge the men in the public-houses and the slums of country 
tomis during the annual training of the regiments. Though 
Wellington had decided that each soldier should have a bed 
to himselli the authorities considered that this order did not 


TheBUUtia. 
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apply to the militia, who wero accordingly “ doubled up,” two 
in a bed, in quarters where the whole surroundings were 
thoroughly demoralising. Happily this is now all changed. 
In the standing camps or barracks, where the troops are at 
present trained, they not only learn drill, shooting, and 
regimental routine, but they also acquire invaluable habits of 
discipline, cleanliness, and punctuality. The total of the 
various bodies of infantry, artillery, forti-ess engineers, and 
submarine miners, who assembled for instruction in 1894, 
was about 100,000; of these about 8,000 Avere old soldiers, 
who, on the expiration of thoii' service in the army and 
reserve, voluirtarily errlist in the nrilitia. During the war in 
the Soirdatr in 1885 there was a par'tial embodiruent of the 
infantry and artillery militia, to strengthen the garrison of 
England, which had fallen ruirch below its usual numbers; 
about 20,000 rnerr were called up, and for seven months did 
duty hr various parts of tho United Kingdom, With so little 
friction arrd difficulty was this addition to the strength of 
the regular’ arnry effected that conrparativcly ferv people in 
Errgland wore aware that any embodiment had taken place. 

Tho depression in agricirltrrre has acted injirriously upon 
tho Yeomanry Cavalry ; farmers aro less able 
than formerly to allbrd the expense of serving ^®v,SuSteBrs. 
in this force, which has dwindled to about .9,000 
sabros. The numbers of the volunteers, on the contrary, have 
increased during tho last decade from 215,000 to 231,000 ; but 
the dearth of officers in this branch of the service seriously 
militates against its efficiency. Tlrere wore, in 1896, no less 
than 1,800 commissions vacant, for which applicants are not 
forthcoming. 

Ainorrg tho most inrportant alterations in our military 
systern offoctod during Mr*. Cardwell’s tenure 
of office was tho deliberate reversal of the 
Duke of Wellington’s policy of scattering 
tho anny in detachments throughout the colonies. Tho 
troops wero gradually withdrawn from Canada, Australia^ and 
Hew Zealand, and either concentrated in the United Kingdom, 
or sent to garrison tho over-sea fortresses and coaling stations, 
Avhiuh serve as bases of operations for the fleets to which the 
aggressive defence of the empire is entrusted. In South 
Africa the duty of the Imperial regiments is nominally hmitud 
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to the protection of the fortifications of Cape Town. On the 
great self-governing colonies was thus thrown the burden of 
providing for their own local protection; and now, not only 
do Canada, Australia, Ne^v Zealand, Cape Colony, and Natal 
keep up large and efficient forces of militia and volunteers, 
but in Australia the fortifications of the chief seaport towns 
are garrisoned by batteries of colonial regular artillery ; while 
Canada maintains a small permanent force of all arms, to give 
solidity to her unprofessional soldiers. The 
Governments of those smaller colonies in 
which Imperial garrisons are still stationed, 
have largely contributed to their defence by raising auxiliary 
volunteer corps. The total effective strength of the various 
forces of the colonies, including their local regular soldiers, 
militia, volunteers, and armed military police, in 1 892, 
amounted to the very respectable total of 91,000 men. 
Twice since 1870 have the colonies offered contingents of 
their local troops to the Imperial Government during a cam- 
paign. In 1881, within twenty-four hours of the news of our 
defeat at Laings Nek, 2,000 Australian militiamen had 
volunteered for service against the Boers. Their ofler of help 
was rejected; but in 1885, 800 stalwart men from Now South 
Wales fought side by side with British and Indian troops at 
Suakim, on the Red Sea, while a band of Canadian voyat/mru 
shared in the perils of the Nile Expedition with their brothers 
from the '' Old Country.” 

The axiom of Napoleon that “ tactics change ovory ton 
years ” has been fully verified during the last 
quarter of a century. This generation has 
seen the science of handling men in action, 
if not wholly revolutionised, at least constantly modified by 
the improvements which have from time to tinm been 
effected in firearms and in explosives. Rapidity of fire has 
been greatlj^ augmented by the invention of breechloaders 
and of magazines. Accuracy of shooting has been equally 
increased by the improvements in the grooving of rifle- 
barrels. An enormous length of range has boen obtained 
since gunpowder was virtually superseded, by cordite, an 
explosive of remarkable strength and which produces so 
little vapour on ignition that it is popularly known as 
“ smokeless powder.” To what extent the absence of smoke 
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on a battlefield will influence the disposition of troops 
is one of the many problems which only the result of 
the next European war can solve. The most difl&cult 
qiiestion of all had been to devise n formation in which 
the infantry of the attack can cross the space swept by 
the defenders’ fire. Before the wars of 1864, when breech- 
loaders wore first used in Europe, “the great object of 
oficusive tactics on the Contment was to bring one or 
more sufficiently-imposing infantry columns in good order 
up to the position of the defenders.”* In 1870, the 
Prussians had not experienced on themselves the effects 
of brecchloadiiig fire, though they had used it with over- 
whelming success in the Banish and the Austrian wars, 
and they accordingly attacked the French in the small 
columns so popular in the German anny during the last 
years of their struggle against the great Napoleon. But 
it was soon found that under the hail of bullets which the 
Froneh breechloaders poured into them, these columns 
dissolved into clouds of skinnishers, and that the attack 
was delivered, not by men fighting shoulder to shoulder, 
but by soldiers acting more or loss indopondontly of each 
other. To evolve order out of this disorder, to systematise 
the attack in extended order, has been the constant pre- 
occupation of the generals of every army since the war 
of 1870. All nations have now adopted much the same 
views. They recognise that to bring up men in the face 
of an enemy anned with breechloaders is impossible until 
the ttiomk of the foe has been greatly shaken. There- 
fore, the Napoleonic tactics of massing batteries against 
the point to bo breached have been revived, and a crushing 
artillery fire is concentrated upon the troops who occupy 
the threatened point in the defenders’ position When 
they are considered to be sufficiently demoralised, the 
infantry is launched against them, in successive waves of 
skirmishers, constantly reinforced from the supporting troops 
in roar, who follow them at distances which are gradually 
diminished as the enemy is approached. When the final 
bayonet charge is to bo made, the reinforcements hurry 
up in lino, and, carrying with them the survivors of the 


*H»Tnley’ii “Operatiems of War,” 5tlx ad., p. 424. 
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skirmishers, hurl themselves upon the enemy in over- 
whelming masses. 

This method of fighting throws very great responsibility 
on the captains and subalterns as the command virtually 
passes into their hands during the battle. As the tight 
grows fiercer, the strain on the men’s nerves increases, 
and the amount of control over their tiring and their 
general conduct which can be exercised by subordinates 
depends largely on the warlike training and the nationality 
of the individual combatants. In the latter respect no 
army has profited more by the extended order - fighting 
than ours. To quote from a well-known military writer — 

“ The direction of modem infantry tactics is peculiarly adaiiteil 
to the genius and temperament of the English people. For years 
British troops, formed in lines two deep, have met and defeattMl the 
best armies in Europe, Extended order is but an extension of the 
two-deep line. The steadiness of the individual Briiish soldier, his 
coolness and his proverbial ignorance of the time when lie is beaten, 
tend to make individual fighting simple and natural to him . . . 
The peculiar genius of a nation invariably comes out oii tlio battlofiold, 
and it is essential that it should be clearly understood that tho 
British army, with its historic training and tradibioiia of advauriug 
and fighting never more than two deep, possesses cjualifinatloiis for 
modem fighting that the army of no nation does.’’* 

One of the many curious features of our military position 
is that though, as a European nation, we are compelled to 
assiduously practise the tactics of modern warfare, as a groat 
colonial power our actual fighting is almost always ag.ainst 
partially or wholly uncivilised races. In fact, although tho 
British army has been actively engaged in many parts of tho 
world since 1865, only twice — in the Transvaal in 1881, and 
in Egypt in 1882 — have we encountered troops armed in 
European fashion. In each of our little wars our metliods 
have to be adapted to local requirements, under the penalty 
of disasters such as that of Isandhlwana, where disregard of 
the ordinary South African precautions cost the lives of many 
hundred officers and men. 

At the commencement of the period with which this 
chapter deals the New Zealand War was 
British and colonial regi- 
ments wore still engaged in “ bushwhacking ” 

* Hume’s “ Precis of Modern Tactics" (revised by Lient-Col. Pj-att), p. 50 , 
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against the insurgent Maoris. In 1868 it became necessary 
to send an army to Abyssinia to rescue a number of EngUsb- 
men whom the Emperor Theodore bad imprisoned in bis 
roeb-tortress of Magdala. The military critics of the Con- 
tinent, remembering our failures in the Crimea, were openly 
incredulous as to the possibility of England successfully 
orgmiising an expedition into the heart of Africa. But this 
campaign proved that the bitter lessons of the winter of 1864 
had not been altogether thrown away upon us. The transport 
and the commissariat did not break down in Abyssima as 
they had done in the Crimea. Forty thousand arn'inalH — 
elephants, camels, and mules — carried the supplies for the 
troops, who, from their base of operations at Annesley Bay, 
marched to Magdala — a distance of 400 miles, across a 
savage and mountainous country, yielding but little food, and 
without roads worthy of the name. 

Equally picturesque and satisfactory in organisation 
was the Bod River expedition in 1870, 
when to the present Commander-in-Chief, 
then a young colonel on the staft^ was en- 
orustod the task of quelling a rising of Indian half-breeds on 
the prairies of Manitoba. At that time the only approach to 
Mimitoba from Quebec or from Toronto was by water, from 
the north-west extremity of Lake Superior, over a network of 
lakes and rivers, in the heart of a wilderness which could 
furnish the troops with nothing hut water and fuel. Of these 
the supplies were inexhaustible, but for this voyage of six 
hundred miles every other requisite had to be provided On 
board the fleet of two hundred open boats, specially con- 
structed for the occasion, were packed stores of every kind, 
guns and ammunition, camp equipage and food for sixty days. 
The crows consisted of twelve hundred fighting men, of whom 
more than half wore Canadian militia, and four hundred 
Indian and Frenoh-Canadian voyarjmrH, who took charge of 
the handling of the heavily-laden craft when the navigation 
became dangerous. ITie labours of both officers and men 
wore incessant. Forty-seven times it became necessary, in 
order to avoid impassable rapids or cataracts, to unload each 
boat, to carry by hand all its contents to the spot fixed for 
re-embarkatibn, to return to the little vessel and drag her 
boiUly over the “pertage,” and ffiiaUy relaunch her and 
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re-pack her. So admirably had all the arrangements been 
thought out, so carefully had all the calculations been made, 
that in this expedition — then unique of its kind in the annals 
of war, though since far surpassed by the Nile campaign of 
1885 — nothing went wrong, and nothing had been forgotten, 
down to the tea which for the first time was issued to the 
men instead of spirit, with most excellent results on their 
discipline and their health. 

Our next little war was against the Ashantis, who inhabit 
a district of the west coast of Africa, in 
which no pack-anunaJ can live. The natives 
act as beasts of burden ; and all the stores, ammunition, and 
provisions for the little army were transported upon the 
heads of stalwart negro porters. Though this method of 
carriage is most unsatisfactory, as the natives are liable in' 
sudden fits of panic to throw down their loads and to dis- 
appear into the bush, yet so well wore they watched, and so 
judiciously had Lord Wolseley and his staff made all their 
arrangements, that the British troops wanted for nothing 
on their march through the fever-stricken forests of Ashanti, 
In 18*77 Britain had two wars upon her hands. In India 
the intrigues of Russia had euibroilod us 
with Afghanistan, and involved us in two 
long and arduous campaigns against the 
Ameer. In South Africa we were fighting hard with the 
Zulus, a splendid race of savage soldiers who threatened 
the existence of the colony of Natal In the earlier part of 
the Zulu war history repeated itself. As in the eighteenth 
century (VoL V., p. 104) a column of British and provincial 
troops were destroyed in the forests of North America owing to 
the English general's contempt for the advice of colonial officers, 
so in the nineteenth century the uplands of South Africa 
were the scene of a similar disaster. A British force had 
encamped at Isandhlwana, on the borders of Zululond, and 
part of the troops were led by their general on a re- 
connaissance in force, while the remainder wore left to guard 
the camp. The colonists who accompanied the expedition, 
men experienced in South African warfare, urged the absolute 
necessity of fortifying the camp by surrounding it with a 
laager” of the transport waggons. They pointed out that 
the Zulus were fearless, and admirably drilled and disciplined 
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in their own tactics. It was in vain; the camp was left 
“ unlaagered ” ; ten thousand Zulus surrounded it and by 
sheer weight of numbers crushed the defenders. A few white 
men escaped with their lives ; but the Zulus, besides capturing 
tents, stores, ammunition, rifles, and colours, slew no less than 
fifty-two officers and eight hundred and six non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Anglo-colonial force. The road into 
Natal lay open to them; there was nothing to prevent their 
raiding into the colony but a weak detachment of about 
a himdred and thirty men at Borke’s Drift at the crossing 
of the River Tugela. This post, which had been roughly 
fortified with “mealie” bags and biscuit tins, was fiercely 
assailed; but so splendidly did its httle garrison defend it, 
that after a series of attacks lasting all through the night, 
•the Zulus retired, leaving the plain covered with their dead. 
A few months later, when reinforcements had arrived from 
Enghuid, the battle of Ulundi broke the Zulus’ strength, and 
in our satisfaction at the conclusion of the war, the bitter 
lesson we had learned at Isondhlwana, not to despise our 
enemy, was speedily forgotten. In 1880 the Transvaal, which 
had been annexed to Britain four years before, rose in 
rebellion agiiinst the handful of troops who were scattered 
over its vast area. The English general hastily collected 
a few hundred men, and without waiting for reinforcements 
from England, without reflecting that his foes were a race of 
hunters, trained from their earliest youth to trust to their 
rifle for their doily food, advanced against them. In three 
engagements the Boers signally defeated us. Probably for 
the first time in our national history, England allowed her 
defeats to remain unavenged (p. 466). The Ministry hastily 
made peace with the Boers, and a Convention was concluded 
-vnth them, conceding autonomy, with certain reservations, 
under the suzerainty of the British Crowir. 

There is no space even to mention the other campaigns 
which have occurred in the twenty years 
ending in 1885. In' India, besides the mwEgjpUaa 
Afghan War, there have been constant ex- 
peditions of varying importance, to maintain 
order among the savage races on our frontiers. In Egypt 
Lord Wolseley’s campaign of 1882 brought into prominence 
the harmony with which the Army and Navy now work 
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together, and the ease with which England can send a com- 
bined force to any part of the world. Three years later, when 
the present Commander-in-Chief led an expedition up the 
Nile, the British soldier proved that neither short service nor 
School Board education have made him less handy, loss 
gallant, less adaptable to his surroundings, than were his 
predecessors. It is no part of a soldier’s ordinary duty to 
row boats or to ride camels, yet in 1885 many British regi- 
ments embarked in the fleet ot 800 whale boats which covered 
the waters of the Nile, and picked detachmonts of all 
arms, mounted on camels, penetrated into a desert untrodden 
by European soldiers since a Roman anny perished in its 
sandy wastes. 


The peace of 1815 left the “great gun” very nearly where 
it had been a hundred years earlier. There 
w. iMBD C LOWES, had been no important increase in weight 
tbecun. and the only considerable improvements m 
naval gunnery had been the introduction 
of the carronade, or “smasher,” for throwing comparatively 
heavy shot for short distances at a low velocity; and the 
adoption of the gun-lock in lieu of the various primitive 
arrangements for igniting the priming of the charge by means 
of red-hot irons, smouldering ropo-ends, etc. Tho use of 
shells had also become more general, and the shell itself had 
been improved, though it was still emiiloyed almost ex- 
clusively in mortars. But as the century verged upon its 
middle ago, attention began to be directed to tho problem oF 
the diminution of windage in heavy guns, with a view to 
obtaining greater accuracy and velocity by utilising as much 
as possible of tho clastic force of tho explosion, and allowing 
as little as possible of it to pass the projectile and escape 
without doing its due share of tho work. In certain small- 
arms the problem had long before been dealt with by the 
adoption of the device of rifling the interior of the barrel, 
and giving to the grooves of the rifling a slight turn, wliich 
was found to increase accuracy by impasting a twist to the 
bullet. In the old muzzle-loading rifles the bullet was 
hammered, or violently forced, down upon the powder; 
but very little experiment showed that it would be vain 
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to attempt to do with an iron projectile, weighing perhaps 
68 lbs., what could be done, with comparatively small labour, 
with a leaden bullet weighing a few grains. Whitworth and 
others therefore devised an elongated bolt or projectile 
which, instead of being forced into the bore, was of size and 
shape to permit of its being pushed home with little exertion, 
but which, nevertheless, acquired a twisting motion in its 
flight by reason of some peculiar correspondence between 
a cross-section of the projectile and a cross-section of the 
bore of the gun, the bore being itself twisted. Whitworth’s 
section was hexagonal ; the section chosen by Lancaster was 
slightly oval Yet stUl, as the projectile could not fit with 
more than approximate accuracy, there was much windage ; 
and at length it became obvious that if ivindage was to be 
fbduced to the lowest practicable point, the gun must be 
loaded not by the muzzle, but by the breech. Sir William 
Armstrong, about 1858, was the first in England to turn the 
cojiclusion to advantage, by the invention of his first breech- 
loader. This was a tube, cut into near its rear end so as to 
admit of the dropping-in of a wedge or breech block, which 
then filled the aperture and closed the bore. A hollow screw, 
working in the tube from the rear, pressed the wedge home 
and held it fast. The gun, therefore, soon came to be known 
as the Armstrong screw-gim. But the system, though em- 
bodying great improvements, proved unsatisfactory, owing to 
the tendency of the wedge to jump out of its place upon the 
firing of the gun; and for a time there was a reversion to 
muzzle-loaders. Some of these, especially after the intro- 
duction of Armstrong’s plan of building them up, instead 
of constructing, them in one or two heavy pieces, wore very 
large, and, aU things considered, very powerful weapons ; and 
towards^ the close of the muzzle-loading era, guns of this 
description, weighing as much as 80 tons, and having a calibre 
of 16 inches in diameter, *were turned out for the Navy. 
Four of them were mounted in the battleship Infleasible, 
which was launched in 1876, and which did good work with 
them at the bombardment of Alexandria six years later. 
Before long, however, the difficulties in the way of securing 
a completely satisfactory broeoh arrangement were solved by 
Sir WiUiam Armstrong ; and,iafl:er the opposition of prejudice 
and habit had been 6v»come; the year 1881 ^tnessed the 

G 0 — 'Toi!. Tt . ' , 
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launch of the Conqueror, the first British hattleship armed 
exclusively with modem breechloaders. The largest of these 
weighed only 45 tons each ; yet even they were much better 
than any muzzle-loaders ; and presently bigger guns on the 
same system were constructed, until, at the close of the epoch 
under review, guns weighing 111 tons were in existence, 
though not actually mounted on board ship, in this country. 
They were destined for the Benhow, which was begun in 1882 
and launched in 1885. It will be interesting to compare the 
best smooth-bore gun of the end of the ante-breechloading 
days (1859) with the best muzzle-loading gun of days of 
rifling (1870) and the best breechloading rifled gun of 


1885 

Weight of 

Calibre of 

Weight of 

Weight of 

Initial 

Muzzle 

Date. 

UllTl. 

Grun. 

Projectile. 

Charge. 

Velocity. 

Penetration. 


cwta 

me. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

ft.peraec 

ins. of iTDiff 

1859 

95 

... 8.12 .. 

68 

16 .. 

.. 1,490 

... 3 

1876 

1,600 

... 36 .. 

. 1,684 ... 

. 450 . 

. 1,590 

... 24 

1885 

2,300 

...16.25 .. 

. 1,800 

. 960 .. 

.. 2,087 

... 38 


Nor is this all. In the twenty-six years the length of the 
biggest gun of the day grew from 10 feet to 43 feet 8 inches ; 
and the iron spherical projectiles, lying comparatively loosely 
in the bore, were exchanged for steel projectiles provided 
with soft copper circumferential bands in such a manner that 
as the missiles were driven through the gun the copper 
entered into the grooving of the rifling so intimately as 
practically to abolish windage. One particular performance 
of the great gun of 1885 ought not to go unmentioned hero, 
although the actual penetration of the gun was not deter- 
mined until a few years later. An armour-piercing projectile 
was fired from it against a specially built-up target. The 
material traversed in succession was — compound (iron steel- 
faced) armour, 20 inches ; iron, 8 inches ; oak, 20 feet ; granite, 
5 feet; concrete, 11 feet; or, in all, 38 feet 4 inches. The 
projectile came to rest in other material just beyond the 
concrete. The cost of firing that shot was, it may be added 
— for the projectile, about £125, and for the powder, about 
£80; total, about £205. A little earlier a gun of similar 
type, but of much smaller size, had been fired with a high 
degree of elevation in order to test its extreme range, which 
was found to be 21,800 yards, or upwards of 12^ miles. 
It, is doubtful whether the best gun of 1859 could have 
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thio'wn its shot, in the most favourable circumstances, to a 
distance of two miles and a half. 

But aU these improvements, striking though they were, 
were none of them final Towards the end 
of 1881 the Government invited designs for ®'^**‘®**“* 
a gun which should fulfil the following requirements : — The 
weight of the gun and its mounting were not to exceed half 
a ton; the projectile was to weigh six pounds, and to have 
a muzzle-velocity of not less than 1,800 feet per second ; the 
projectile and powder-charge were to be made up in one 
cartridge ; the gun was to require a crew of not more than 
three men, and it was to be capable of discharging at 
least twelve aimed shots a minute. In reply Mr. Hotchkiss, 
Mr. Nordenfelt, and others, drew up plans and specifications 
for what have since been known as quick-firing guns. Time 
was saved, not merely by having charge and projectile in 
one cartridge, but also by simplifying and reducing the 
number of necessary motions in opening and closing the 
breech-apparatus. The result presently was the introduction 
to the service of 3-pounder guns that could be loaded and 
fired 30 times a minute ; of 6-pounder guns that could be 
loaded and fired 25 times a minute ; and of 12-pounder guns 
that could be loaded and fired 20 times a minute. When to 
this is added the fact that the third quarter of the century 
also saw the general adoption of machine-guns — weapons 
which by mechanical arrangement can discharge an almost 
uninterrupted succession of small buUets — ^it will be realised 
what astonishing progress was made in that period in the art 
and science of killing. 

A kindred development of the time was the automobile 
torpedo, of which the Whitehead may be 
regarded as the leading type. This torpedo 
is a spindle-shaped steel vessel, furnished with a screw driven 
by means of compressed air, and with a large charge of 
gun-cotton, capable of being exploded by concussion The 
machine was so arranged that it would automatically main- 
tain itself at a given depth while running through the water, 
and would preserve its original direction It was suitable 
for discharge, by means of tubes, either from ordinary ships, 
or hrom torpedo-boats peculiarly adapted for it : and as it was 
rapidly improved, until it became very accurate, it threatened, 
a o 2 
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towards the close of the period under consideration, to 
revolutionise all preconceived theories concerning the 
methods of naval warfare. Large numbers of torpedoes were 
manufactured; and many torpedo-boats were built, con- 
structors and contractors vying with foreign builders in 
producing faster vessels of the type than existed elsewhere. 
This rivalry had, indirectly, an important influence in bring- 
ing about enormous improvements in ships’ boilers and 
machinery ; and, mth the new type of craft, speeds previously 
undreamt of were quicldy attained. 

After the commencement of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, improvements in the 
invprovemMitfl. the fleet were introduced with 

ever-increasing frequency. The use of iron, 
presently to be superseded by steel, for the construction (Ji 
huUs and for armouring; the general adoption of the screw; 
the accelerated speed of ships; the development of the 
power and accuracy of the gun; and the invention of the 
Whitehead torpedo, have been alluded to already ; but there 
were hundreds of minor improvements of a not less significant 
character, and these afiected almost every operation that 
is performed on board a man-of-war. Steam began to be 
employed not merely for propelling ships, but also for 
pumping them ; for propelling their boats ; for hoisting their 
boats in and out ; for weighing anchor ; and, in short, for 
doing all sorts of subsidiary work. Hydraulic power was 
next called in for many purposes, notably for loading heavy 
guns, for turning them in their turrets or barbettes, for 
elevating and depressing them, for controlling their recoil, 
and sometimes for hoisting up to them their powder and 
shell, and for placing these within them. As the period now 
being dealt with closed, a tendency was exhibited towards the 
supersession of even steam and liydraulic power, for certain 
purposes, by electricity. This power had already taken over 
the lighting of ships, and, to a limited degree, the trans- 
mission of orders and signals from one part of them to 
another. The ancient practice of heaving the log with a 
view to ascertaining the speed of a vessel, though persisted 
in, was to a large extent superseded by the introduction of 
various mechanical self-registering devices, driven for the 
most part by the automatic revolutions of a screw trailing 
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astern of the moving ship. Improvements in the compass 
and in deep-sea sounding apparatus were introduced by 
Sir William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin (p. 353); 
signallmg from ship to ship was facilitated by the adoption 
of better codes and an increased number of flags for the 
purpose, as well as by the use of Colomb’s system of flashing 
longs and shorts at night, in accordance with the principles 
of the Morse alphabet ; and by the development of the 
semaphore ; and the whole scheme of naval tactics underwent 
revision. The eflbctive internal subdivision of ships became 
one of the chief aims of the naval architect ; sails and rigged 
luasts slowly disappeared from vessels of war ; double 
bottoms and cellular methods of construction became the 
rule ratlier than the exception, and wire ropes took the 
place of many of the hempen ones for the support of such 
masts as remained, while the lower masts themselves were 
cylinders of iron or steel. 

In the earlier days of the Royal Navy there was no regular 
scheme for providing the service with officers. 

Some were obtained by promotion from the Entry ani 
lower deck of ships of war; others were 
taken from the mercantile marine; yet others 
were transferred from the land forces ; and not a few seem 
to have gone straight from civil life ashore to the novel 
responsibilities of the quarter-deck. But in all ages a custom, 
which was practically one of apprenticeship, prevailed — at 
least, to some extent Captains took youngsters to sea with 
them ; made them subordinate officers if they appeared to 
deserve promotion; and over afterwards, so long as good 
behaviour warranted it, kepi a friendly eye on their pvotig6i$ 
with a view to securing their advancement as opportunity 
oflered. Yet for a long period there scarcely existed such 
a thing as the naval career, for there was little or no 
continuity of service, nor was there any half-pay as a retain- 
ing fee. In war a certain class of people who had ^had 
previous experience naturally returned to a calling which 
was alike honourable and profitable ; but in jpeace the greater 
number of these followed other employments. The first 
change of importance was the appointment of gunners, 
boatswains, carpenters, and pursers, as standing or permanent 
officers. The superior ranks continued to be filled by the 
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temporary engagement and commissioning of persons who 
were more or less outsiders. Further developments were 
very gradual, though they all arose out of the ancient 
custom of captains taking with them to sea a retinue of 
servants and youngsters. The custom was officially recog- 
nised and sanctioned in Elizabeths time, after which the 
captains drew pay and rations for these followers of theirs, 
and were thus enabled to provide some sort of start in life 
for the sons of their relatives and friends. It soon became 
usual for a captain to appoint his own lieutenant. He, of 
course, frequently chose one of his followers. Next, the 
status of midshipmen and lieutenants was recognised and 
regularised, and so a channel of promotion for deserving 
youngsters was insensibly established, though for a long 
time the steady flow of the current remained liable to inte/^ 
ruption by appointments from outside. Under Charles II. 
the practice of admitting to men-of-war ‘'volunteers by 
order — or, as they were more commonly called, “ king’s letter 
IjQys ” — 'W’as sanctioned ; and formal regulations established 
the qualifications for attainment of the rank of lieutenant, 
and prescribed a rudimentary system of examination for 
a commission. In 1728 the “king’s letter” was abolished, 
and a Naval Academy was formed at Portsmouth, youngsters 
entering from it being granted certain advantages. But, 
comparatively speaking, few officers entered through the 
Naval Academy, so long as they could enter more easily 
as nominal servants or retainers of some friendly captain. 
Joining the Naval Academy involved actual presence and 
study there ; joining as a captain’s servant did not neces- 
sarily involve, for several years at least, any active participa- 
tion in the work of the service ; for the inevitable abuses 
which grew up permitted a boy’s name to be placed and 
kept on the books of one of the king’s ships while ho was 
still in the nursery or at school, and gave him the advantage, 
when he first went actually to sea, of finding several years 
of service already standing to his credit, and counting in 
favour of his eligibility for promotion. The bogus servant 
system existed until nearly the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Naval Academy at Portsmouth, as a door of 
entry, existed until 1837. Then succeeded a system by 
which volunteers, later- called Naval Cadets, were entered on 
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board large sea-going ships, 'which carried naval instructors 
to attend to their technical education. Special training-ships 
were next established at Portsmouth and Devonport, and in 
one of these, after passing a preliminary examination at the 
Eoyal Naval College at Portsmouth, the cadet was req^uired 
to serve and study for three months and to qualify, ere being 
sent to sea. Finally, a single training-ship was considered 
to be sufficient. The Portsmouth one was chosen, and at 
the end of 1868 the then existing vessel there, the Illustrious, 
not being considered suitable, and further changes in the 
direction of improving the course of training being con- 
templated, the Britannia was assigned to do the duty. She 
was a fine 120-gun ship, that had been built in 1820, and 
had served as one of the flag-ships in the Black Sea during 
"She Russian War. She was altered, and was commissioned 
for her new work on January 1st, 1859, since which date tho 
cadets’ training-ship has always borne her name. The 
original vessel was moved to Portland in 1862, and thence, 
in the folio-wing year, to Dartmouth. In 1869 the vessel, 
being worn out, was ■withdrawn, and the Frince of Wales, 
Avhich took her name, was substituted for her. Modifications 
of the earlier regulations were made hrom time to time, 
until, in 1 885, they were substantially as follows : — The system 
of admission was by limited competition, after nomination. 
Candidates were required to be not more than thirteen and 
a half, and not less than twelve years of age on July 15th 
(if going up in June) or on January 15th (if going up in 
November), foUo'vring the examination. The course of 
training was for two years, at the expiration of which the 
cadet, his conduct and progress having been satisfactory, 
was appointed to a sea-going ship. He then passed for 
midshipman, and subsequently for lieutenant, becoming at 
first an acting, and then a fidl sub-lieutenant, and remaining 
one until the passing of further technical courses and 
examinations. His appointment to he lieutenant placed him 
in. tho way of promotion by selection, subject to sufficient 
time having been served, until his attainment of the rank 
of captain, after which his further promotion was by seniority. 
The establishment of the Britannia, or of some correspond- 
ing school, was rendered absolutely necessajcy by the greatly 
increased technical knowledge demanded of the naval officer 
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after the introduction of steam as the general means of 
propulsion at sea, and after gunnery had become a really 
progressive science ; yet the practice of cutting short a boy’s 
ordinary education at the age of thirteen and a half had 
the natural but regrettable effect of seriously limiting the 
average naval officer’s mental culture: and before the new 
system had been in working order for a generation it began 
to be recognised that the change could not be regarded as 
final, and that many further improvements were desirable if 
the typical naval officer of Great Britain was to continue equal 
or superior to the tyqiicol naval officer of other nations. 

Still more radical alterations took place, as the century 
grew old, in the methods whereby the Navy 
toteyaad was provided with seamen. During the old 
seamML Wars men either volunteered or were pressed^ 
and when their services wore no longer 
needed, the poor fellows, with comparatively few exceptions, 
were cast adrift, and had to find for themselves uthor 
employment, or starve. The country took care of those 
who had been woimded, or who had seen long service, or 
who had become petty or warrant officers; but as a rule 
the young men who, possibly contrary to their inclinations, 
had served only for one or two commissions, were thrown 
upon the world; and these were the majority. During 
the peace, impressment, though it still remained legal, was 
not often had recourse to, for only a small number of 
men were required, and these were generally provided 
by voluntary enlistment. But such a system, even in 
peace-time, could not produce satisfactory mou. 'The Navy 
held out inducements to the improvident, the scampish, 
and the vicious, far more than to the steady and fore- 
sighted. So long as casual engagements were the rule, so 
long was something approaching to savagery necessary 
for the maintenance of any kind of discipline through- 
out the fleet. Tt was said, with nearly literal truth, of 
certain commanders in the ’thirties and the ’forties that 
they had flogged every man who had over served imder 
them. The habit of allowing large rations of rum (which 
had superseded the heavier but withal less iiyurious beer as 
the nautical beverage) to ships’ companies increased the 
inborn tendencies towards disorder and crime ; and presently 
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it was decided that the only hope for improveuient in &e. 
morals of the lower-deck lay in the introduction of continuous 
service. This was effected in 1852, and the happy results 
of the change have ever since been conspicuous. A further 
measure tending to promote esprit de corps and neatness 
was the adoption, in 1857, of a uniform dress for seamen. 
When the “new Navy” which had been thus created had 
been established* for a few years, it was found safe and 
feasible to aboUsh flogging as a punishment for ordinary 
oft'ences among blue-jackets; and although old martinets 
objected that this leniency would infallibly send the service 
to the dogs, it is now admitted on all hands that discipline, 
order, and sobriety have since been at a higher level than 
over before. Sobriety, it should be added, was assisted by 
i,he cutting-down in quantity of the daily ration of rum, 
the issue of it already mixed with water, and the prohibition 
of it altogether to those of less than twenty years of age. And 
the gradual improvement of the food rations was not without 
a beneflcial otfect, though it was not carried as far as it should 
have been, and even in 1885 it remained incomplete. 

These and other causes contributed to make the blue- 
jacket of the third quarter a very different man from the 
blue-jacket of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Ho became clean, neat, orderly, self-respecting, scientifle, and, 
witli few exceptions, sober. Buies were made to assist him 
in remitting home or in saving his wages, and he took full 
advantage of them. His habitual rowdiness while on shore, 
and his traditional inclination to take a wife in every port, 
and to desert all with equal indifference, became character- 
istics of the past. It was prophesied that whenever any 
amelioration of the seaman’s status was brought about, 
the class, becoming less rough, and hard, would deteriorate 
as a fighting force ; but nothing has ever happened to justify 
this forecast. On the other hand, events have repeatedly 
happened to call for the display of cool courage and manly 
devotion ; and the exhibition of these qualities by the seam^ 
of the reformed Navy has been invariably such as would not , 
have shamed the seamen of Nelson’s time: so that it miay 
be concluded that the reforms, although they have not 
perhapa been carried as far as they should be in all direc- 
tions, have been wholly beneficial 
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The iucreasingly scientific character of the naval pro- 
fession, the improvements in gunnery, and 
the introduction of the torpedo, necessitated 
the creation, alike for men and for officers, 
of special facilities for scientific education, after the pre- 
liminary technical knowledge of the profession had been 
acquired, by the men in the harbour and sea-going training- 
ships, and by the young officers in the Britaomia, on foreign 
stations, and in the course of their general preparation for 
a commission. 

The first move in the required direction was made as 
early as 1832, when the Excellent, at Portsmouth, was fitted 
up as a gunnery training-ship, and entrusted to the command 
of Captain (afterwards Sir) Thomas Hastings. All ships 
which have since fulfilled the same functions at Portsmouth^ 
have, in succession, been given the same name ; and 
although the Portsmouth gunnery establishment was at 
length transferred to the shore, and housed on Whale Island, 
the officers and men attached to it continued to be borne 
on the books of a small craft whose name was changed from 
Handy to Excellent for the purpose. The corresponding 
establishment at Devonport has its headquarters in the 
Cambridge, that having been the name of the vessel first 
assigned to the duty in 1856. Analogous establishments 
for training in torpedo, mining, and electrical work, were 
created in 1872 in the Vernon at Portsmouth, and later in 
the Defiance at Devonport. In all these, officers and men 
receive instruction and pass through long or short courses, 
terminating with examinations. Other forms of technical 
education of an advanced kind are given to officers of all 
the ranks above and including that of sub-lieutenant, at the 
Royal Naval College, which has its home in Greenwich 
Hospital. But although the termination of the period under 
review found the British naval officer much better equipped 
technically than in any former age, the methods of his 
general education were still almost as unsatisfactory as they 
had been at the beginning of the century. Looking to tho 
nature of the diplomatic and other special services which 
he is frequently called upon to perform in all parts of tho 
world, this coimot but be regretted. Yet the system which 
terminates the methodical portion of his general education 
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as a gentleman and man of the world while he is still a mere 
child renders the result almost inevitable. Only by entering 
the service a little later in life can he possibly find time 
to provide himself with a general education, especially in 
languages and miscellaneous letters, such as is common 
among landsmen of his class in society. The main argu- 
ments against any considerable postponement of the age of 
entiy have been — firstly, that officers always have entered 
the British Navy while still very young ; secondly, that un- 
less they be entered young, they never make themselves 
thoroughly at home at sea ; and, thirdl}', that the hardships 
of the career are even now so great that few boys approaching 
years of hill discretion would willingly select it. But fdl 
these arguments, it is bogiiming to be felt, have very little 
^force in them, while the second and third are disproved by 
the experience of foreign, and particularly of the American, 
Gorman, and French services. 

Until the nineteenth century the sole reserves of naval 
pemonnel existed in tho ranks of the 
miscollancous seafaring population which 
was not iwjtually serving in the Navy. This 
population was almost untrained; but, on the other hand, 
the amount of knowledge and training necessary to make 
an export num-of-war’s mtm was not then half os great os 
it has since become. Ships could, and did, go to sea, even 
in war-time, with many raw landsmen on board, fight one 
or more successful actions, and return to port, after a not 
very long cruise, with a crow which had grown entirely 
efficient. Yet the system was a haphazard and dangerous 
one then, and it would have been still more dangerous 
afterwards. The reserves, in addition to the body of Naval 
I’ensioners, successively created to cope, to some extent, 
with the difficulty, were the Coastguard and the Royal Naval 
Reserve, with — for the corps deserves mention here, though 
it did not long exist — the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 

The Coastguard grew out of the establishment, necessary 
in the early years of the century for the prevention of 
smuggling, of what was known as the Coast Blockade of Kent 
and Sussex. This was effected by means of a nav^ force 
having its headq.uarterB afloat in the Downs and at 'Newhaven, 
and having numerous landed, parties housed ashore in the 
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uiartello towers or in special barracks. These parties and 
stations were commanded by lieutenants. The arrangement 
lasted until 1831, when the naval force was supplanted by 
a body of preventive men with revenue cutters, and by 
civilians, the whole being then denominated Coastguard. 
This in time was again supplanted by a body of seamen 
who had served in the fleet, and who in 1857 were placed 
under an ofiicer designated the Admiral Superintendent of 
Naval Eeserves. They were periodically drilled and inspected 
both ashore and afloat, a part going to sea every year for 
a short cruise, and all being immediately available for naval 
service. It was always an excellent body of men, but 
necessarily a small one. To supplement it, the Koyal Naval 
Reserve was regularised by an Act of 1863, and Anally 
established by an Order-in- Council of 1864, though it had 
then existed in an embryonic form for two years. It was 
composed at first of officers belonging to the mercantile 
navy, but subsequently men of the merchant service were 
also enrolled in it; and it rapidly became numerically con- 
siderable. A certain degree of efficiency was originally 
secured by obliging the members to undergo a given number 
of drills annually, old vessels being stationed at convenient 
spots around the coast for the purpose ; and, finally, further 
efficiency was attained by allowing a few officers to enter for 
temporary service , on board sea-going ships of war, this 
service, properly performed for a year, qualifying them for 
an annual retaining fee. The Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers were raised under an Act of 1873 from among yachts- 
men and landsmen possessed of specified 
qualifications; but they wore disbanded in 
1892. In 1885 the total strength of the 
personnel of the Navy, including the Royal Marines and 
all the reserves above mentioned, was — 


Officers aud Seamon, for sea-service 

34,737 

Boys, under training 

5,900 

Geastguard 

4,693 

Royal Marines • 

... 12,400 

Various services ashore 

995 

Royal JS’aval Reserve 

19,000 

Seamen aud Marine Pensioner Reserves ... 

1,950 

Royal Naval Artillery V olunteers 

1,600 


81,275 
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Tho number of vessels in commission on November 1st 
of the same year was officially returned at : — Ironclads, 30 ; 
frigate, 1; corvettes, 26; torpedo-ram, 1; sloops, 16; gun- 
vossols, 22 ; gunboats, 48 ; misceUaneous vessels, 25 ; despatch 
vessels, 2 ; troopships and troop store-ships, T ; Indian troop- 
ships, 4; royal yachts, 4; surveying vessels, 6; total steam 
vessels, l!)l. Sloop, 1; schooners, 4; training brigs, 6; 
tJoastguard tenders, 19 ; total sailing vessels, 30. Stationary 
and drill ships, 37. Grand total in commission, 258. 


In this period the history of religion must be rapidly sur- 
veyed. The period is marked by the grooving 
impoi-tiuico of the Roman Uatholica in Eng- 
^anil, caused by tho energy and public spirit 
of Manning, who succoodod Wisoman (appointed in 1850: 
p. 135) as Archbishop of Westminster. At the same time 
tho Decrees of tho Vatican Comicil of 1870 rendered the 
sovoranco between tho Romanists, and oven tho moat ad- 
vanced section of those who followed tho Tractarians, far 


more deep. 

As the Traotarian Movement had spread, it led — in the 


hands of parish priests who wished to in- 
fluence their people by tho eye as well as 
tho oar, and of those who studied with care 


Ths UtiullBtlo 
ContmyeTBy'. , 


the English Prayer-book, and the liturgies upon which it 
was based — to a revival of tho use of the vestments which 


wore ordered by tho “ Ornaments Rubric” of the Book of 


Oominon I'rayor. Great opposition was aroused. Those who 
had been asleep to tho signiflcance of doctrine awoke in 
alarm at "ritual.” Many oases wore brought before the 
Courts, Bomo, in spite of protest, before the Privy Council. 
A Royal Commission issued some valuable, but inconclusive, 
reports. In 1874 a Public Worship Regulation Act was 
passed which gave power to prosecute clergy who used unusual 
ritual, before a lay judge now appointed. The Bill was 
opposed by leaders of lay opinion favourable to the Church, 
movement, of the last period, such as Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury, but was supported by the eminent Evangelical and 
philanthropist, Lord Shaftesbury, and the, Archbishop of 
Cantorbuiy, Dr. Tait, who had been one of the four Oxford 
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tutors who protestod against Tract 90. It led to much 
litigation, and to the imprisonment of four clergymen who 
were unable to accept the decisions of a lay court as binding. 
Gradually its mischievous effects became apparent, and the 
Archbishop at last did his best to discourage its operation. 

During this period the Oxford Movement had passed 
from the academic arena to the world of practical work, 
and some of the most earnest and successful parish priests 
in large towns and in London avowed themselves adherents 
of its principles. It had effected a transformation of the 
English Church at least as marked as that worked by the 
Wesleyan movement. 

Politically, the most important event of the period was 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church 
in 1869 (p. 455). The social influence of the measure laj^ 
chiefly in the tendency to divergence between the English 
and the Irish Churches which almost necessarily followed. 

It was strongly opposed by the eloquent Bishop Magee, a 
great preacher whom the English Church had received from 
Ireland, and who subsequently became Archbishop of York. 

In 1880 the burial-grounds of the Church were thrown 
open by Parliamentary statute to all persons who should 
desire to conduct a “ Christian and orderly religious service 
therein. 

The period shows the removal of milch that had been 
regarded as exclusive privileges of the Church. It shows no 
less, both at home and abroad, the increase of her religious 
influence and philanthropic effort. 


In this, the closing chapter of Social England, which brings 
the history of our Society down to the middle 
^LitenSme^* of the last decade, it has been thought ad- 
1816-1885.’ visable to deal with the subject of Literature 
in the form of a general review of literary 
movements and tendencies during the whole period covered 
by this volume. And this not only because a detailed 
account of the principal writers who have appeared since 
1815 and of their works would, in the majority of cases, 
involve an attempt to class and determine the position of 
living men (which except* in the few instances in which the 
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influence of a writer has passed into history in his lifetime 
it is desirable to avoid), but also because the nearer the 
narrative approaches towards the present date the more 
diflicult to the point of impossibility does it become to assign 
to a writer his proper place in relation either to his prede- 
cessors or to his contemporaries. 

Looking back, then, over the space of seventy years which 
divides the commencement of this volume from its close, it 
will be found, we think, without any too 
fanciful a search after symmetry, to divide 
itself roughly into three periods, marked 
successively — though more plainly no doubt at first in poetry 
than prose, and afterwards in prose than poetry — ^by an alter- 
nating flux and reflux of the literary tide, 
k In the year 1815 it was undoubtedly nearing, and between 
that year and the year 1822 inclusive it touched high-water 
mark. Shelley, Keats, Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth in 
poetry; Scott, De Quincey, Wilson, Lamb, and Hazlitt in 
prose, had ah of them reached the maturity of their genius, 
and some of them the height of their productive powers. 
This brief period witnessed the publication of Shelley’s 
“ Alastor,” " Prometheus Unbound,” and “ Adonais ” ; Keats’s 
“ Endymion ” and the two immortal “ Odes ” ; Byron’s Third 
and Fourth Cantos of “ Childe Harold,” the first Two Cantos 
of “ Don Juan,” and the finest of his dramas ; Coleridge’s 
“ Christabel ” ; Wordsworth’s “ Duddon Sonnets ” ; De 
Quincoy’s “ Confessions of an Opium-Eater ” ; the first of the 
“ Elia Essays ” ; some of the best of HazUtt’s work ; and no 
fewer than thirteen of the Wavorloy Novels, including among 
them the masterpieces of the “Antiquary,” the "Heart of 
Midlothian,” “Ivanhoe,” and "The Legend of Montrose.” 
Probably no other period of equal brevity in the world’s 
history added so much to the imperishable treasures of its 
literature. 

But with the death of Keats, followed within three years 
by that of Shelley, and with the gradual 
decline, not indeed in the fertility of Scott’s 'Sm'***" 
invention, but in the commanding excel 
lence of his work, we already become sensible that the tide 
has turned ; and, on the , whole, the third and (until close 
upon its end) the fourth decade of the century aro years of 
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Teceding waters. The dimmishiug ranks of the poets and 
the depreciated standard of poetic achievement during the 
interval between the death of Byron and the emergence of 
Tennyson — a time when Mrs. Hemans and “ L. E. L.” were the 
most poptdar singers of the day — tell an unmistakable tale. 
We know now, of course, that the spirit of English poetry was 
not dead, but only sleeping, and that the broken lyre of Keats 
was only waiting to be taken up and re-strung with new and 
richer chords, and tuned to more varied melodies by the 
great poet of the Victorian age. But to any man who was 
then old enough to be able to recall the twenty years of in- 
comparable brilliancy with which the century opened, the 
outlook in that day of sugared inanities and elegant common- 
places and of “Keepsakes” and “Books of Beauty” must 
have seemed discouraging enough. 

In prose hction the relapse was less marked, for 
though between 1820 and 1830 Scott held 
alone, with the beginning of the 
fourth decade it began to be reoccupied by 
novelists of high ability and distinction, if not of the first 
order of genius, in the persons of Disraeli, Bulwer, and 
others. Tet even here it is no less true that English 
literature had to wait from 1814, the date of the publi- 
cation of “ Waverley,” until 1837, for another master of the 
novel, though of a widely different school and tempera- 
ment, to arise. The authors of “ Vivian Grey,” and of “ Pel- 
ham,” with all their genuine merits of imagination and 
showy qualities of literary execution, were but poor sub- 
stitutes for the “Wizard of the North.” When Scott 
ceased writing, it became no more possible to regard any 
living and working novelist, than any poet or poetess, as 
among the foremost representatives of English literature. 
Its representation had passed into the hands of critics and 
essayists, and pre-eminently into those of Macaulay, who 
had already enriched periodical and, as the event proved, 
permanent literature \dth his essays on Mil- 
ton and Machiavelli, on Moore’s “ Byron ” and 
Croker’s “Boswell,” to mention these alone; 
who had indeed already left an impress upon our critical 
and biographical prose which is sdll visible, and given it 
an impulse which is not yet exhausted, and to whose 
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extraordinary influence it is due that in this branch ot 
it, and perhaps in this alone, the history of our litera- 
ture has run a smooth and uniform course, unbroken by 
any of those vicissitudes of flux and reflux which are else- 
where to be , recorded. From the point of view, m fact, 
of the historian of letters, the formative work of Macaulay 
in prose stands side- by side with that of Tennyson in 
poetry as the two most important phenomena of the last 
seventy years. As regards its effect upon expression — upon 
the form as distinct from the matter of English literature — 
the career of Macaulay reduces that of Carlyle to the 
proportion of a mere meteoric episode. 

The second of the three periods into which the era under 
consideration divides itself began within a few years of the 
~~^se of the ’thirties, and lasted a full quarter 
of a century. From the first work which 
brought Dickens at a bound into popularity 
in 1837, to the death of Thackeray in 1863, the tide of 
great literary production was coming in in splendid strength 
and volume. It is possible, indeed, to find a period ot 
seven years at about the middle of this quarter of a century 
which, except in the single article of poetry, would bear 
comparison with that wonderful septonnium of the early 
century which has been above described. Thus the years 
1846-52 witnessed the publication of “ David Copperfield ” ; 
of “Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” and “Esmond”; of the first 
two volumes of Macaulay’s “ History”; of “ The Princess ” and 
“ In Memoriaiu ” ; of “ The Seven Lamps of Architecture ” ; of 
“ The Latter-Day Pamphlets ” and “ The Life of Sterling ” ; of 
“ Christmas Eve and Easter Day ” ; of Mrs. Browning’s first 
two volumes of “ Pooms ” ; and of “ J ane Eyro,” “ Shirley,” and 
“ Villctte.” This list, as has been said, is not so rich in poetry 
as that with which wo have compared it, and, perhaps, even 
Dickens and Thackeray combined do not more than suffico 
to balance that astonishing mixture of profusion and per- 
fection which makes Scott victorious over any single com- 
petitor save Shakespeare alone. But though the writers 
figuring in them are in each case nine in number, more 
varieties of genius are represented in the later than in the 
earlier catalogue, and many of the above enumerated works 
are scarcely less sure of immortality than the Waverley 
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Novels, and considerably surer than the rhapsodies of De 
Quincey and the diseoursings of Hazlitt. In fact, no com- 
petent judge of literature could possibly, we think, ignore 
the manifold evidences of a turn of the tide having set in at 
about the date of the Queen*s accession, and having reached 
its flood about midway in the first decade after the completed 
half century. 

When, however, we are about to claim 1837*63 as another 
“ great period ” of literature, and to class it in imagination 
with those two other great periods, both also so curiously 
occurring in the reigns of our two other female sovereigns — 
the Elizabethan, and the so-called “Augustan age of Anne — 
we come across certain “ stones of stumbling ” 
wtich were either absent from the path of 
the critic in the two eras referred to, or^jt 
which the very memory has disappeared. There is at least 
no evidence to show that when Shakespeare and the other 
great dramatists and lyrists ruled, in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century, or when, as at the beginning of 
the eighteenth, Addison and Steele and Pope and Swift were 
the admired and honoured leaders of the national literature, 
there flourished side by side with them one or more writers 
of vast inferiority to these great men, but of quite as wide, 
if not of wider, celebrity, and commanding a “paying public" 
of a numerical magnitude to which the admirers of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, of Pope and Addison, never at their 
most successful moments approached. If any such fortunate 
impostors existed in these periods their very names are lost to 
us. Poetasters and prose twaddlers no doubt abounded ; but 
not with money. The “ poor devils ” worked “ for the book- 
sellers ” at a pittance, and Pope had the satisfaction not only 
of lashing their literary incompetence but of jeering at their 
rags. What he would have thought and felt, and how ho 
would have given expression to his feelings, if one of the 
tenth-rate scribblers whom he scarified in the “Dunciad” 
had written a book which maintained the highest vogue for 
a generation, passed through forty editions, and brought the 
author twenty thousand pounds, one shrinks from the mere 
attempt to conjecture. 

Yet it is witb almost as strange a portent as tbis tbat tbe 
literary history of the century confronts us. For though it 
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■would in many respects be unjust to compare Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper (1810-89), a man of educa- 
tion, refinement, and amiability, Avitb the "auosoS^.” 
ignorant and disreputable crew whom Pope 
pursued with a brutality as shocking as their own, yet it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that his claim to be re- 
garded as a poet — and it was as a poet that he presented him- 
self to, and was apparently accepted by, a large body of 
his countrymen — was little less preposterous than theirs. 
Mr. Tupper could, and did, occasionally, acquit himself re- 
spectably as a Avriter of ballads and other kinds of minor 
verse, but it was not to these he owed his popularity. This 
was due to the extraordinary collection of rhymeless and, 
indeed, rhythmless platitudes Avhich he published under the 
~!?i|me of “Proverbial PhUosopliy,” which was eagerly taken 
up by the public, and was in immense demand as a “g^t- 
book ’’ for a long series of years, There were those, indeed, 
who declared, and not wholly in an ironical spirit, that 
its purely material and external attractions, its conveniences 
in shape and size, combined with the unimpeachable pro- 
priety of its contents — that these and not any popular de- 
lusion as to its literary merits were the operative causes of 
its truly astonishing, and its yet more astonishingly prolonged 
vogue. But no such explanation avtII entirely account for the 
fact. The public taste in bookbinding and book decoration is 
liable to all the vicissitudes of fluctuating fashion ; and in all 
ages the supply of platitudes, whether in concealed or in avowed 
prose, has always been large enough to prevent any single 
purveyor of them from establishing a monopoly. It seems, 
therefore, impossible to doubt that Mr. Tupper’s lasting 
attraction for so large a body of his countr 3 n(nBn must have 
been mainly an attraction of form and not of matter, and 
that they must have read and admired him in such numbers 
not merely because he uttered correct sentiments, but because 
his manner of uttering them struck his public as beautiful 
and distinguished. The vast and steady popularity of the 
author of “Proverbial Philosophy” during the greater part, 
if not the whole, of Teimyson’s prime, and, stifl more, the 
unquestionably immense numerical preponderance of the 
poetaster’s public over the poet’s, is one of the most singular 
phenomena of that literary era. 

HH 2 
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Its chief significance, as we shall have to point out later 
on, resides in the fact that the period of 
its appearance coincided with a flow of the 
literary tide. It was while Tennyson was 
adding to his triumphs, while Browning was slowly approach- 
ing to that wider recognition which he cannot be said to have 
achieved until the publication of “ The Ring and the Book,” 
that this inany-headed prostration before the commonplace 
was going on : nay, it lasted up to and over the date when 
the sudden and startling apparition of Mr. Swinburne was 
to add a new name to the list of great English poets, and 
at the same time to strike English poetry for the better 
part of another quarter of a century with sterility in all 
save imitative production. From the early ’sixties till almost 
the middle of the last decade but one of the present centw^ 
the influence of Mr. Swinburne, waning towards the end of 
the period, but still perceptible, dominated all the younger 
poets of the later Victorian era; and it is only now, when 
it is almost, if not quite, exhausted, that an original note is 
beginning to make itself heard During the 'seventies and 
’eighties, however, we have to note another poetic influence, 
issuing indeed from the same Romanticist sources of inspira- 
tion, but slightly divergent in its course. The poetry of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti* (1828-82) had far less ividely capti- 
vating power than that of Mr. Swinburne; probably it attected 
but one young writer to five who came under the influence 
of the author of " Poems and Ballads.” Still it diverted atten- 
tion foom the musical to the pictorial side of poetry, and 
so tended to substitute one form of imitative composition 
for another. But it would be hardly too much to say that 
for full twenty years after the Swinburnian note was first 
sounded in the public ear, little else but its echo was to 
be heard in the strain of any younger singer. During these 
two decades almost all original poetic impulse seems to have 
disappeared from among the literary youth of England. 

In prose fiction, too, during the self-same period there 
was a notable, tmd as it seems to some of those who now 
look back upon it, almost calamitous decline upon lower 
ideals. 

Thackeray died in 1863; and though Dickens was still 
alive and went on writing for another seven years, all his 
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best work was done. Of Charles Reade and Charles 
Kingsley much the same might be said. The 
two finest romances of the latter were written 
in tho ’fifties ; the former’s greatest novel, 

“ The Cloister and the Hearth,” in 1861. The last of George 
Eliot’s indisputable successes, " Silas Mamer,” appeared in the 
same year, and there remained but one work which is even 
arguably worthy of her genius, the brilliant but unequal 
“ Middlemarch,” to be added to her record. Even Wilkie Col- 
lins (1824-89), a novelist usually described as of the school of 
Dickens, though he possessed few or none of the master’s gifts 
save a certain command of the weird and terrible, had woven 
tho most successful of his mystery plots. When the first of 
the two decades had run little more than half its course, the 
'naKt ten or twelve years may be described with substantial 
accuracy as tho period of the imbounded vogue and popu- 
larity of Anthony Trollope (1815-82), a writer who followed 
Thackeray in the systematic confinement of his studies to 
the* “ comfortable ” classes of society, but who has nowhere 
displayed the faintest traces of Thackeray’s subtle humour, 
his genuine though restrained pathos, his unrivalled insight 
into character, or his admirable prose style. Within certain 
narrow limits — those, for instance, of the cathedral close — 
Trollope was not without an eye for character, and he has 
portrayed certain naturally humorous types to be found 
within these limits with a fidelity which in itself assures for 
them a humorous effect ; but speaking generally, his art, in 
its mechanical realism, stands related to Thackeray’s as that 
of the cheap photographer to the masterly portrait-painter’s. 
It is the commonplace carried to its highest power ; and the 
fact that for so long a series of years he stood unquestioned 
at tho head of his branch of the literary profession and com- 
manded a public so large that the amount of his professional 
oamings was for his day unprecedented, affords a phe- 
nomenon almost as discoirraging in itself as the reign of 
Mr. Tupper in another field of literature. Indeed, if it would 
bo unjust to the novelist to treat the two instances os pre- 
cisely parallel, it.is only because, vast as may be the interval 
which divides the third-rate in prose fiction from the first-rate, 
the difference between the poetaster and the poet is one not 
in degree but in kind. 
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It is somewhat unfortunate and not a little unfair to 
this branch of our social history that we 
should be compelled to close this review of 
it during a period of temporary retrogression, 
or, at any rate, of temporary pause. But it does so happen 
that that stir of new forces in our literature, which will be 
denied by none but those who have been, perhaps, pardonably 
disgusted by daily exaggerations of it, only began to be felt 
about the beginning of the decade in the course of which 
Social Ekqland reaches its completion. During the fifteen 
or sixteen years which have since elapsed its effects have 
been most marked in almost every department of letters. 
For, if it be true, as no doubt it is, that neither in poetry 
nor in prose fiction, nor even in history, in biography, or in 
the essay can we as yet, with any confidence, indicate tflT" 
successors of the deceased masters of these various literary 
forms, it is, at the same time, equally true that the 
claimants to a place very near the highest have never been 
so numerous nor their claims anything like so strong as 
they are to-day. If some critics are slow to recognise this, 
their hesitation is probably due to one or other of two causes. 
Either they have been so far irritated out of their o^v^l critical 
impartiality by the extravagant riclame of newspaper writers 
who find a second SheUey or another Keats every alternate 
week, as to deny the existence of any new poetic genius what- 
soever; or else they have been really prevented by the 
immense elevation which has taken place in the average 
standard of verse-making during the period in question from 
being able to discern among the host of new-comers the 
pre-eminence of a few. Yet they are there, and there of 
their own right; more than one or two of them with a 
manner of their own, and no longer, as had been the case for 
the previous twenty years, mere echoes of Tennyson or 
Swinburne, mere mimics of Browning or Kossetti. If the 
great poet of the coining century has not yet appeared, the 
mere number of genuine poets whom the closing century has 
produced need not discourage hopes of his appearanca 

The romantic movement in fiction, except in so far as 
it is a mere reaction from pessimistic realism, is again a sign 
of reviving strength. And it is a fortunate circumstance 
for the future of literature that its loader and foremost 
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representative should have possessed the distinguished 
literary gift of Bobert Louis Stevenson 


(1850-94), a -writer whose exquisitely finished 
style, -while for the reader it suffers somewhat 


The New 
Bomance. 


from its evidences of too conscious art, affords for that very 
reason an all the more inspiring and serviceable model to the 
student. His influence is largely traceable in all the lighter 
literature of the imagination at the present day, and, due 
allowance being made for the dangers which beset all young 
writers still in the imitative stage, it has been on the whole 
on influence for good ; while the prose of essay and criticism 
which had sought, perhaps, an excess of point, precision, and 
emphasis under the long-continuing and only now declining 
domination of Macaulay has — thanks in part to the \m- 
l^ralleled power and fascination of John Buskin, the happily 
still living successor to the tradition of Landor, De Quincey, 
and the other early nineteenth-century masters of the 
rhetorical and “ impassioned ” prose style — acquired a colour 
and flexibility, and an adequacy of response to emotional 
and sesthetic needs, in which for more than a generation it 
had been lacking. In every field of literature, in short, the 
endeavour after literary correctness, literary 
grace, and, if possible, literary distinction, is 
conspicuous and increasing. The impulse has 
extended even to the drama, which for more than half a 


century had lived in contented divorce from literature, and 


even before that period had been able to effect no closer or 


happier union with it than is recorded in the respectable, but 
absolutely undistinguished, productions of Sheridan Knowles 
(1784-1862), and the deftly-constructed but showily rhetorical 
dramas of Bulwor Lytton. Our leading dramatists of to-day 
are nothing if not literary, at any rate in aspiration and pur- 
pose, and are, some of them, avowedly committed, -with what 
success wo have yet to see, to the undertaking of regaining for 
the English drama a position in English literature of equal 
consideration with that to which accomplished writers like 
Augier and Dumas the younger have raised French drama in 
the literature of France. This, however, is but one among 
many signs of the universal eagerness for literary acceptance 
and recognition, which is one of the most striking character- 
istics of the age, and which the immense development of the 
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cheap newspaper press and its largely increased attention to 
literarj’' things and persons, have provided with the means 
of gratifying itself in far too many spurious, pretentious, and 
ridiculous ways. But it is the duty — though the difficult 
duty — of the critic of literature and the student of its history 
to endeavour to discover, and measure the e^ctent of, the 
reality which underlies this somewhat rank overgrowth of 
sham; and our belief is that those who address themselves 
with patience and without prejudice to this task will find 
that, on the whole, it yields them not merely satisfactory 
but highly encouraging results. 


In one respect, to which, perhaps, not sufficient attention is 
usually given, Pre-Raphaelitisni was remarlv 
Art: It was really the one power which in 

raeResuitMtsof this ooluitry tended to tho formation of a 
re KaiAae tiam. jn the historical sense of that term, as 

it is applicable to Eoman, Florentine, Low Country, 
German, and modem French painting. Hero, in fact, 
was a group of men of genius, who, however diverse they 
might .be, acted according to a common impulso. Of no 
other congeries of English artists can this bo said. In tho 
course of a few years, too, the company became tho con(,ro 
of a very important company of artists, each of whom was, as 
the members of tho Brotherhood began and continued to bo, 
perfectly independent. In respect to time and his early 
deatli, the first to be reckoned in this numerous rank of inovo 
or less eminent and original jJainters was Walter Kuding 
Deverell, a j'outh of extraordinary promise, much beloved by 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Far inoro developed is 
the still living Mr. Arthur Hughes, whoso delightful “ April 
Love” is one of the foAv examples fit to be ranked with 
MUlais’s “ A Huguenot ” and “ Tho Order of Release,’’ and is 
instinct with exquisite sentiment Mr. Honrj^ Wallis’s “ Heath 
of Chatterton,” “ The ytono-breaker,” and a host of pictures 
in water-colour, pi'ove him to bo an artist of very rare accom- 
plishments and sympathies. His “Chatterton” is destined 
for the National Gallery, where, in company with Madox 
Brown’s “Christ Washing Peter’s Feet,” R B. Martinoau’s 
“The Last Day in the Old Home,” and Rossetti’s “Eoce 
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Ancilla Domini!” it will vindicate Pre-Raphaelitism in its 
best aspects and with its highest honours. The next in the 
order of timo who was a confessor of the same order was Mr. 
0. P. Iloyoe, whose “ Tho Confessor’s Chapel,” “ Bridewell,” 
and “Whore stood Bridewell,” delight all eyes, and charm 
those whose sense of beauty does not need to be aroused by 
startling offocts and gorgeous coloration. Subtle, delicate, 
and demure, the art of this painter will endure. The brilliant, 
solid, and poworiul seascapes of Mr. John Brett qualify him 
to bo Neptune’s Painter in Ordinar}', while Mr. Hook and 
Henry Mooro have shown the world more of the splendour 
and beauty of tho ocean and its shores than was ever known 
before. But, however true to nature the latter two great 
artists may bo, they caimot, in the ordinary sense of that 
liosignation, be caUod Pre-Raphaelites. W. J. Inehbold’s 
art never obtained tho recognition its merits, expressive- 
ness, and delicious harmonics of tint and tones demand, 
and which it will some day receive. Mrs. Coventry Patmore 
has a “Lake of Conova” by this artist which the King 
of Pacuy-land might have painted. A more fortunate and 
rosourceful poet-painter was Alfred William Hunt. ' Mr. 
J.- C. Naish, C. P. Knight, and half a dozen less known 
land- and sea-painters deservedly hold high places in the 
ranks of naturalistic landscapists, one of whose aims it is to 
infuse the fidelity and vigour of their works with sentiment 
of tho higher aird less obvious sort. J. W. Oakes depicted 
Welsh mountains and valleys with a profound sentiment which 
is not “ classical,” nor in the manner of John Varley, Turner, 
or any other master; his work excels in brightness, re- 
search, and precision. A confessor, it might be said an 
early martyr, of Pre-Raphaclitism is Mr. W. S. Burton, who, 
in liSOG, gave tho world air austere and original tragedy 
called “Tho Puritan,” which represented a djdng Cavalier 
after he has been wounded in a duel. 

Insomuch as his antetype and model in art was Millais, 
no loss a person than Frederick Walker might be enrolled 
with tho distinguished group of men we are now discussing. 
Notwithstanding the vulgar notion that Pre-Raphaelitism 
and high stippling were one, it is impossible not to call 
Walker’s “ Boys Bathing,” “ The Harbour of Refuge,” “ Fish- 
monger’s Whop," *' Philip,” and “ Tho Ploughman ” most 
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brilliant, happy, powerful works of that order which in- 
cludes Millais’s masterpieces in figure- and landscape-paint- 
ing. With these too must be ranked Mrs. Allingham’s for 
ever charming “A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” which either 
Walker or Millais might have produced, and half a score 
more of fresh and fair illustrations of rustic life. Mr. W. 
Gale had jomed the company we speak of with several 
capital pieces, the best of which is “Mr. F.’s Aunt.” One 
of the most splendid and highly endowed poet-painters of 
our time is Rossetti’s analogue, Sir E. Burne-Jones, the 
artist of “The Golden Stairs,” “King Cophetua,’^ “Love 
among the Ruins,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” and a host of 
lovely and mystical pieces. Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s art 
allies itself with Rossetti’s, and his picture of “ The Wine- 
Press,” a parable of Christ, not unworthily occupies a placg* 
among the finer achievements of Rossetti, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, with many of which it has 
something in common, and yet is independent, potent, and 
original 

Leaving this original and finely equipped group, most of 
whose names are already written in capitals upon the rolls of 
fame, let us recall to the memories of all who delight in art, 
and are just, catholic, and sympathetic enough to give honour 
wherever honour is due, a still more numerous and varied, as 
well as a highly accomplished and able, category of men, who 
in whatsoever country they had lived and 
laboured, or in whichever age their dis- 
watts, tinctions had been won, would have do- 
^ ■ served our gratitude and the world’s applause. 
His ever-abundant invention, mastery of design, and rare 
power in painting compel us to give Sir John Gilbert the 
first place in this splendid company. Of quite another 
stamp, but worthy to be ranked with the greatest portrait- 
painters of all time, is Mr. Watts, some at least of whoso 
noble and ambitious allegories are pre-eminent in their way, 
while, strange to say, the same master excelled in humour 
when he depicted how the first oyster-eater fared under the 
eyes of his admiring yet fearful spouse; the pair of aborigines 
being seated, naked of course, upon the sea-shore. Who 
shall think of sea-painting and not remember the Titianesque 
master of our time who immortalised himself with “ Luff!, 
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Boy!” and “The Broken Oar”? To the sea we must return 
again when we remember that it was Mr. Brett who painted 
the resplendent “Britannia’s Eealm.” If Henry Moore had 
produced “The Newhaven Packet” and nothing else, how 
great would have been our debt to him 1 Apart from tbis 
we owe to this master of cloud-land and ocean’s phases 
and passions the superb “Loss of a Barque ia Yarmouth 
Koads,” "The Last of the Light,” “A Winter Gale in the 
Channel,” and “ Bough Weather in the Mediterranean,” to 
say nothing of great numbers of almost equally fine ex- 
amples in oil- and water-colours. The brothers WyUie, if 
not Pre-Raphaelites de facto, are, each in his line, of the best 
grade. No one but the elder of the two has attempted to 
paint the bottom of the sea ; no one has depicted summer 
"Sunlight on a flowery meadow with so much tenderness and 
truth as the younger. 

Among the flnest eclectic masters no one but M. Bou- 
guoreau, tho French leader in that line, 
can, technically speaking, take a place Leighton, 
near Lord Leighton, whose “ Syracusan 
Brides,” “Venus Disrobing,” “Wedded,” two 
newly married lovers ; “ Daphnephoria," and “ David,” are but 
tho flnest and most complete, the most elegant, animated, 
and reflned, of a long series of examples, which only the 
ungratefiil and half-taught will venture to call academic, or 
describe as over-laboured and excessively polished. The 
antithesis of Sir J ohn Gilbert, Mr. Holman Hunt, and other 
dramatic, and in painted prose moralising, artists, Leighton 
thought of beauty, and was satisfled with nothing less ; 
just as Millais thought of nature and life, which, when 
wholesome is never less than beautiful Sir F. Burton, 
another eclectic of a high degree and sparse productiveness, 
takes a place in line with Leighton. Not far remote from 
them, with a dash of axistority and abimdance of learning, 
energy, and grace, comes Sir Edward Poynter, whose 
“Atalanta’s Race,” “Suppliant to Venus,” “Israel in Egypt,” 
and, best of all, “Venus’s Visit to iEsculapius,” which is 
at South Kensington, are masterpieces to be enjoyed 
wherever culture and chastened art obtain. 

Midway between Poynter and his antitheses, Mr. H. S. 
Marks and Mr. Frith (whom, of course, no one would 
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care to compare), tlie student will group a body of 
incident and anecdote painters, some of whom incline to 
humour, some to pathos, some to sentiment, some to 
character, some to costume, and some to 
oStoon, idyllic poetry. John Phillip was a leader 
of this sort, and he is good in nearly all 
the lines here named ; his “ Jja Gloria ” is a 
tragi-comedy, his “Murillo” an “illustration,” his “Free 
Kirk” and “The Catechism” are, in their designs at least, 
almost worthy of Wilkie at his best; and his “Chat 
Bound the Brasero” is a capital piece. Mr. Calderon’s 
finest production of late years was “Ariadne born of 
Theseus,” which was in the Academy in 1895. “Her 
Most High, Noble, and Puissant Grace ” was a gem of a fine 
and charming kind ; nor was “ On Her Way to the Throne 
unworthy of so excellent a taste as his. As a brilliant 
painter Mr. Calderon may be compared with Mr. Petti e 
when Pettie was at his best, not otherwise, and with Mr. 
Orchardson, although he is not nearly so great in the sar- 
donic vein in which the latter triumphs when he appears as 
the Michael Angelo of cynical and pathetic anecdote painting. 
As a master of humour, Mr. Marks, when he does not labour 
his points too much, is very welcome ; but to his “ Three Jolly 
Post Boys ” his immortality will be due. Mr. T. Faed will remain 
eminent as a painter proper apart from the pathos of his 
best efforts, which are “ From Dawn to Sunset,” “ The First 
Break in the Family,” “His Only Pair,” “Baith Fether and 
Mither,” and some later exercises in the same line. Ec- 
nowned among modern painters of anecdote, history, ro- 
mance, costume, and beauty, Mr. Alma Tadema, who, if not 

AhoaTadema English school. Stands on one 

of the loftiest pedestals. A hundred pictures 
call him great, and leave his critic at a loss in which category 
to place so resourceful a designer, so learned and acute an 
observer, and so admirable a master. Apart from paintings 
which delighted Continental Europe before he came among 
us, the superb inventor of the “ Danse Pyrrhiquo,” the “ F4te 
Intime*' “ Tar quin,” and “Death of Proetextatus,” has given 
us “ Un Amateur Roman” “ Phidias at the Parthenon,” 
“An Antique Sculptor,” “The Picture Gallery,” “The Sculp- 
ture Gallery,” “ Water Pets,” “An Audience at Agrippa’s,” and 
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‘The Doctor” 


Ftldes, 
Leslie, 
B. Biyitee. 


quite 11 host of similar specimens, any one of which would go 
far to win the reputation of an artist. 

It is difficult to place Mr. Fildes, whose 
is a true chef-d’mmre, as full of purpose 
ivud excellent painting as of pathos. Equally 
difficult it is to decide how the future 
will find where Mr. G. D. Leslie’s statue 
shall stand; among those of the rustic, pathetic, or anec- 
dotic painters it is sure to hold a high position. The 
distinction of Mr. Briton Riviere will be decided by "The 
Magician’s Doorway,” “Actaeon,” and “ Persepolis,” if not by 
“ Phoebus Apollo ” and some of his delightful “ dog-pictures.” 
Ho is a friend of the canine race, and, as such, quite as great, 
though in a very different way, as Landseer himself. In this 
....indeterminate category of artists, to whom the English world 
owes so much, it is right to put George Mason, who excelled in 
poetry as well as in designing. A very choice idyllic spirit 
often rules in the landscapes of Mr. David Murray, who, when he 
does himself fuU justice, demands a very rare and noble sort 
of distinction, while he is a sympathetic obsenrer of nature. 
Professor Costa and Mr. Corbet are twin stars of eclectic land- 
scape-painting of the highest class ; they ore not remote from 
Mason, and ilj like him, they painted English subjects, the 
likeness of any one of the three to the others would be more 
obvious than it is. That, Mr. Walter Crane is a master of 
decorative art has not prevented him from 
giving us some very precious quasi-classical 
exorcises upon romantic and chivalrous 
themes. Sir James Linton must not be omitted when learn- 
ing, ciurc, and a fine pictorial sense aro under consideration. 
Ho is one of the best draughtsmen England has produced. 

it is Mr. Whistler’s misfortune rather than his fault that 
no loss a portent than the so-called Im- ^gtiw 
prosslunism is, artistically speaking, his 
illogitimato offspring. Not, however, to this tine and ori^ol 
artist — who is a rare colourist, a delicate master of the etching- 
needle, and, iw a chiaroscurisb, not easily to be surpassed— are 
duo the preposterous fads and vagaries now dying of inanition 
at the gallery of the New English Art Club ; not on Mr. 
Whistler are to be fathered the crude and audacious vulgarities 
of MM. Degas and Manet, and their feeble English imitators. 


Crane, 

Linton. 
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When Time, the avenger of common-sense, has brushed away 
the monstrosities of this new avatar of presumption, ignorance, 
and incompetence, then will it become apparent that, though 
in moods the most diverse and unequalled, every modem 
English artist of renown may be grouped with one or another 
of three distinguished men, whose names will survive as 
Sir John E. Millais, Dante Gabriel Kossetti, and Mr. 
James McNeil Whistler. The first was an Englishman 
complete, who had, practically speaking, never been out 
of his native country; the second was an Italian of the 
sixteenth century, bom in England and tempered by English 
ways ; the third, and not the least original, though far more 
limited, artist of the trio, is a Parisian of the later days who 
happened to be born in one of the Southern States of the 
North American Union, and can hardly be said to have come 
under the influences of ancient art-culture at all. That he, 
Lord Leighton, and Sir E. Burne-Jones belong to the 
same generation of artistic mankind wiU sorely puzzle future 
historians ot painting. 


At the beginning of the century the decorative arts present 
a mixture of pompous pseudo-classicism — a 
D^OTativ^™ Rsnaissanee of the Renaissance, a degenerate 
1800-1885. ' ghost of a borrowed style with the superficial 
and trifling rococo of the eighteenth century ; 
while there lingered a remnant of spontaneous and almost un- 
conscious ornament applied to those wares, made rather for 
domestic use than for trade, which had es- 
caped as yet the growing machine industry. 
Interesting as must be the last vestige of the 
popular art which at its best and strongest period covered 
France, England, Italy, and Germany with architecture and 
ornamental work, whose remains are at once our delight and 
our shame, this homely side of belated eighteenth-century 
decorative design has its own not very characteristic pretti- 
ness, its faint odour of romance — the romance of blue china 
and faded roses — and, compared with the complete negation 
of beauty in ornament of the late Georgian and early Vic- 
torian periods, it is charming indeed. In such homely 
decoration the less wealthy ^classes expressed something of 
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their need for beautifying life. We cannot wonder, recalling 
the events that have built up the century, that every form of 
ornamental handwork soon began to decay. The use of 
machinery not only intensified labour, but where for decora- 
tive purposes it has been substituted for the craftsman, it has 
lowered the standard of taste until, in the end, the hand- 
worker himself is driven to copy the work of a machine. 

Early m the century public men were concerned at the 
growing estrangement between art and in- 
dustry ; only they not unnaturally mistook 
the effect for the cause : they saw only the 
deterioration of the art and not the causes which had made 
intelligent art impossible. Their national pride was hurt: 
England, first of industrial countries, should also be first in 
the arts. And they came to the conclusion that the designers 
and draughtsmen must be looked to, their artistic education 
enforced ; they talked of the “ Union of Art and Industry,” a 
common-sense union — Art the handmaiden, Industry the 
master. At last their doubts and misgivings — voiced now 
by a politician, now by a manufacturer — crystallised in a 
Special Committee of the House of Commons (1835) “to 
inquire into the best means of extending a knowledge of the 
Arts and of the principles of Design among the people, 
especially the manufacturing population of the country ; also 
to inquire into the constitution, management, and effects of 
Institutions connected with the Arts.” 


One gathers from the report of the Committee, reappointed 
in 1836, evidence of the popular attitude 
towards art. The Committee came to the aciwois 
conclusion that “it was most desirable that 


the principles of Design should form a portion of National 
Education.” A vote of £1,500 for a normal school of design 
was passed, its expenditure being placed in the hands of the 
Board of Trade. In 1837 the first Govemnient School of 


Design was opened at Somerset House with twelve pupils, 
the modest forerunner of the present Royal College of Art at 
South Kensington, os of the quite inestimable historic collec- 
tions of the Museum itself. The plan of study was in bare 
outline very much what it is to-day, however much the instruc- 
tion itself may have altered. To the ordinary drawing-school 
routine was added instruction in design for branches of 
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industry — (a) study of fabrics and of conditions of processes 
admitting of design, (&) study of the history of the arts in 
manufacture, styles of ornament and “ such theoretical know- 
ledge as was calculated to improve the student's taste and 
add to his acquaintance with art.” Local schools were formed 
in the manufacturing districts, the first at Spitalfields. They 
soon became unpopular, and, owing to the dissatisfaction they 
caused, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
(18*49) to inquire into the management of the Government 
school at Somerset House. In 1852 a Department of Prac- 
tical Art was formed, all the schools in the country being 
placed under its management. In 1853 the London school 
moved to Marlborough House, and from thence to South 
Kensington in 1857. The unpopularity of the system is not 
surprising; it should have been foreseen that a desigirer ot 
artistic instincts and artistic training cannot be turned out t.o 
order, machine-made, well- calendered and finished, like a bale 
of Manchester cotton. The disappointment expressed at this 
obvious negative result is curiously mixed with a dread of 
change, thrusting back as idealistic and unpractical a new 
train of ideas not strictly in the line of machine-development. 
No doubt the complaints that the school-instruction was in- 
complete and unsystematic were well founded, nor could it 
well be otherwise. It is always difficult to decide what, in a 
movement involving anything beyond the material necessities 
of life, is artificial, and what a spontaneous expression of the 
need of the time. We have so many centuries of historic art 
behind us that an indolent or unimaginative brain, merely 
borrowing from the past, may produce work which a public 
grown too hurried to criticise accepts as original. When wo 
see, as the result of Special Committees, Schools of Design, 
and Museums of Historic Art, the enormities of the Exhibition 
of 1851, the monumental dulness of that of 1862, and even the 
trivialities displayed in our West-end shops at the present 
day, it cannot, we fear, be said that the effort to unite the 
arts and manufactures of the coimtry has met with any rapid 
or universal success. 

During the first half of the century manufacturers had 

^ been contented to copy French designs ; the 

Freacli InfluenBe. /• -i i 

great idea, even of those who were endeavour- 
ing to create an English school, was at once to emulate French 
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skill and to be independent of it. Some of the manufacturers 
examined by the Committee of 1836 declared that the figured 
silks of Spitolfields were copied from French designs, “ as they 
were almost destitute of taste in England.” The designers, 
too, of Paisley shawls were chiefly occupied in arranging and 
copying from “French ” cashmeres. 

The questions asked by the Committee show how confused 
were the notions of decorative art entertained 
by the average member of Parliament in those 
days. “Have not the French lately devoted 
their attention to a style which they call the Benaissance, or 
the early style which prevailed in Italy when the arts began 
to dawn ? ” This is a typical leading question. A Eoyal 
Academician read to the Committee a paper on Design (he 
c^ed it a “ Lecture on the Ovd ”), which introduces the sub- 
ject in these promising words : — “ By a concatenation of 
ovals ... an agreeable range of lines is produced.” He then 
proceeded to show that if once a workman had the idea of the 
oval in his mind he could never make a badly-shaped vase. 

Early in the century the first si^s of the “ Gothic re- 
vival ” (p. 171) sprang up, a movement which, 
directly and indirectly, has left its mark bbtitbi. 

equally in architecture and in ecclesiastical and domestic 
decoratioa For us whose ideas as to the value of revivals 
and imitations of dead schools have changed, it is difficult 
to distinguish what in it was genuine love of Gothic art and 
what mere grotesque travesty. It was to be expected that a 
desire should arise for something more vigorous and dis- 
tinctive than the Louis Quinze and the classical style, with 
its “ five orders,” that had so long held their ground ; but the 
expression of this desire — in church-spires soaring above the 
roofs of a gentleman’s country-house, in miniature castles 
complete even to the dungeons, in shoddy sentiment through 
which nakedness of invention is apparent — was as naave and 
inconsequent as the “ Mysteries of Udolpho ” in literature, or 
Horace Walpole’s Gothic viUa in architecture, and equally 
unconvincing in its attempt at reproducing old-time 
romanca 

It has often .been said that to revive a period of art 
that has passed away is as impossible as to revive the con- 
diticms<und» which that art was produced. Noras there any 

I I — Yoi. VI 
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mystery in the want of success in the “ Gothic revival ” in its 
earlier or later developments. Mediaeval art could be cari- 
catured, but not reproduced. It was free, leisurely, individual, 
wayward, too — arising out of a way of seeing life and out 
of a belief in the unseen that are quite outside the habit of 
modem thought A nation which has to a large extent lost 
the power or the desire to produce work of great beauty loses 
therewith the faculty of criticising and appraising such 
beauty when they meet with it. The strange and varied 
richness of imagination manifest in Gothic work is to 
them an exhibition of savagery; it is too far-off, too 
incomprehensible in its apparent simplicity to touch any 
chord in their sympathy. 

The popular criticism of this revival of mediseval art is 
expressed by James Fergusson the architect: — ^ 

“ The great reeommBiidatioiL of Gothie Art is that it is so rudo that 
any jonmeymau can succeed in imitating it ; and they have done so till 
all our grand old buildings are clothed in falsehood, while all our new 
buildings aim only at deceiving.” 

“ Thirty or forty years ago, if you entered a cathedral in France or 
England, you could say at once, ‘ These arches were built in the age of the 
Ooniiueror — ^that capital belonged to the earlier Henrys.’ , . . Now all 
this is changed. You enter a cathedral, and admire some iron- work so 
rude you are sure it must be old, but which your guide informs you has 
just been put up by Smith of Coventry. You see . , . some painted 
glass so badly drawn and so crudely colomred it must be old — Jones of 
Newcastle.” 

A. W. Pugin, the best-known of the second generation of 
Gothic revivalists, aimed at reproducing the 
mediaeval church in its entirety, with all its 
mural paintings, hangings, altar -vestments, 
embroideries, brasses, tiles, etc. To that end he found him- 
self obliged to inspire the manufacturers with whom he came 
in contact with something of his own enthusiasm, or to 
establish workshops to carry out his own ideas. His father, 
Welby Pugin, had been a pupil of Nash the architect; in 
passing, it may be noted that George IV. had sent his chef to 
hinx for instruction in drawing and design, with a view to the 
aesthetic adornment of his dinner-table. A. W. Pugin's en- 
thusiasm and admiration for Gothic art were genuine ; he felt 
the logic and beauty of its construction and ornament, and 
was interested in all its detail. With his head full of the 
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work of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, he designed 
and produced gold, silver, and copper work, embroideries, 
stained glass, etc., for ecclesiastical uses, besides wall-papers and 
tiles and other things for domestic decoration “ in the mediBeval 
style.” For all this, he failed to catch the temper of the period 
he genuinely loved and admired, and his work is lacking in 
grace and distinction. His appreciation of himself in 1850 — 
he died a few years later, still young — is strangely pathetic, 
reading into it, as one must, the implicit admission of some 
weakness to which his failure as an artist was partly due. 

“I believe, as regards architecture, few men have been so unfortunate 
as mysslf. 1 lia>V6 passod my life in thinking of fine things, studying fine 
things, designing fine things, and realising very poor ones. I have neve 
had the chance of producing a single fine ecclesiastical hnilding, except 

own church,* whore I am paymaster and architeot ; but evei'ything else, 
either for want of adequate funds or injudicious interference and con&ol, 
or some other contingency, is more or less a failure.” j* 

To confess that external conditions are too much for him is 
an admission of weakness; a stronger man would have realised 
his conceptions in the work he had to do. 

If the Great Exhibition of 1851 is to bo token os the ex- 
pression of all that is best in the artistic 
efforts of the mid-century, they must bo firsatB^bition 
ranlied extremely low. We see in all the 
excitement and wonder over the “Palace of Gloss” that 
curious idealisation of the commonplaco in which people 
indulge to whom tho iiisthetic side of life is unstudied 
and unknown. They rhapsodised over the crystal fountain, 
describing the delicate, fairy-Uko structure and tho sun’s 
glitter through the falling water-jets. Chaucer himself is 
pressed into service: — 

“ I dimnii I was 
Within a tomple mado of glasse 

is made prophetic of this modem glimpse of fairyland — a 
fairyland decorated by Mr. Owen Jones “in the three primary, 
colours.” 

“The Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations, 1851,” was an inspiration of Prince Albert and the 
Society of Arts, and the outcome of tho yearly exhibitions 

* 8t. AuguHtins, lUiimsgate. fBemaikB on axtioleB in the liemibler, p. U 
11 2 
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begun in 184*7 with a view to establish a “ quimiueimial Ex- 
hibition of British Industry.” In spite of the chorus of 
praise lavished on it, it was seen that on the artistic side 
the Great Exhibition was a failure, and that the union of the 
arts and industries of Great Britain would have to be brought 
about in some other way. One contemporary writer* thus 
sums up his criticism of it : — 

“ There is nothing new in the Exhibition in ornamental design, not a 
scheme, not a detail that has not been treated over and over again in ages 
that are gone ; the taste oE the producers generally is uneducated ; and 
in nearly all cases where this is not so, the intuence of France is para- 
mount in the European productions, bearing exclusively in the two most 
popular traditional styles of that country — ^the Benaissance and the Louis 
Quinze.” 

Ill short, it is not too much to say that English decorative 
art had no distinctive style, tradition, or conviction, and in 
borrowing it went the easiest road by instinct, copying not 
the spirit of the Benaissance, but the easily- caught elegance 
and finish in it and the ignorant vulgarity of the late French 
school. 

Perhaps the most useful way of arriving at a true con- 

WaUp BTB progressive condition of decor- 

-papsrB. England is to examine in some 

detail exhibits representative of those arts in the Exhibition 
bf 1851. Of these we may begin with paper-hangings, where 
the process^- of all mechanical processes, most shows the 
master-hand, and most relentlessly reveals defects and slovjen- 
liness. At best, wall-paper is but a substitute for distemper, 
painting or woven hanging ; its surface is poor, and its colour 
wanting in depth ; its whole success therefore depends on the 
delicacy and characteristic treatment of the design. The 
aesthetic instinct of the period expressed itself aptly on the 
one hand in a chiaroticv/ro frieze, copying “ the best portions 
of the Elgin marbles,” and on the other in papers with a 
surface cleverly imitating white silk or satin, on which 
natural flowers were arranged in vertical sprays or panels, 
remarkable neither for fidelity as studies nor for ingenuity as 
adaptations of natural form. The ohia/roscuro mimicry of 
antique sculpture was not a new idea; a hundred years 

* Bi N, Woruum : Easay on tha Exhibition as a Lesson of Taste. 
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before, one Mr. Jaekson, of Battersea, advertised his papers 
for a wall which represented statues — “ lively portraitures of 
gods and goddesses in ohiaroscv/ro.” Such productions were 
a very caricature of ornament, though they seem to have 
satisfied the taste of the day. One paper exhibited is 
spoken of as “ particularly elegant and ladylike.” 

The carpets and woollen hangings of this date were more 
aggressively ugly than the paper-hangings, 
more commonplace in their attempt to be 
startling and original. One of the require- 
ments of carpet-designing is that it should be fiat and quiet, and 
the colours — however bright — ^rich and broken up, and some- 
times even set, mosaic-like, in dividing outlines of a contrast- 
ing colour. But the draughtsmen of the time had no idea of 
foilowing this or any other sober principle ; the convention of 
design was meaningless to them, its laws misunderstood, the 
study of nature a travesty. Black was a favourite background ; 
on it rose-wreaths and arabesques, in crude colours and heavily- 
shaded, started forward, striking the eye with an unpleasant 
feeling of unrest The most costly shawls were all copies or 
“improvements in the French taste” of the Indian pine- 
pattern, though sometimes the loss pretentious webs had 
rather pretty patterns — plain centres, with a narrow border 
of traditional Eastern design, pleasant in foeling and colour. 
I doubt if we can realise the enormity of these shawls 
when the design was large and striking. 

The figured silks of the time had the advantage of the 
sheen of a beautifi.il inatoriaL They were 
usually rich and pure in quality, but their "■ 

design and colour were poor, and sometimes extremely ugly, 
especially in those ambitious pieces whore manufacturer and 
designer were on their mettlo; the small patterns, however, 
were often prettily arranged. That tow. da foroe, the 
“Coventry town ribbon,” shown in the Ejchibition, was 
probably the most disastrous piece of wasted labour ever con- 
ceived and executed. A committee of the principal manu- 
facturers of the town were busied in its creation, 10,000 cards 
were usod ; the outcome of all this labour and expense was 
a remarkably hideous ribbon, with a black ground, on which 
are huddled a wreath of roses, petunias, yellow com, and 
grassea 
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But of patterned textiles in the mid-century it is the 
calicoes that, as a rule, alone show 
technical skill in design. In many of 
these the ground is weU. and evenly covered, the flowers clearly 
and simply drawn, and, though the design is too uniform 
and too small in scale to be really remarkable, yet some very 
pretty things were produced without any straining for effect. 
In no other industry is this comparative excellence dis- 
coverable, though here and there, as it were 
Pottery. chance, a delicate form appears. For in- 

stance, one may find on a piece of pottery of this date a vine- 
pattern so graceful and pure in line that its union with the 
mechanical so-called Greek form it decorates becomes sheer 
incongruity and affords no pleasure. The fine porcelain of 
Messrs. Copeland (p. 386), flower-stands, tazze “peculiarfy 
adapted for general purposes of elegant decoration,” the por- 
traits in Sevres china of Queen Yictoria and Prince Albert, 
Minton’s majolica ware, the so-called Della-Kobbia — ^which 
“ connoisseurs ” declared might be taken for the work of 
Delia Robbia himself — ^the imitation marble-ware, in short. 


Printed. Cotton. 


printed 

distinct 


scarcely a thing in the whole ceramic art, calls for comment 
or praise from the artist’s point of view. 

It is difficult to imagine the entire absence of critical 


Makeshift Art. 


feeling in aU the arts ; a dessert-service pre- 
sented by the Queen to the Emperor of 


Austria roused veneration for its costliness (£1,000) ; in an 


embroidered bed-hanging an admiring critic estimates the 
actual number of stitches and the variety of colours used. 
Everything that was a clever invention — this usually means 
the invention of some cheaper counterfeit of some other pro- 
cess more costly in labour and material — was considered 
admirable apart from the sesthetie value of the wares pro- 
duced. The public eye had lost the faculty of distinguishing a 
good material from the imitation; “statuary porcelain” was of 
equal value in their eyes with marble from the Italian quarries, 
and hangings printed on canvas in imitation of a wrought 
web satisfied their desire for sumptuous Arras tapestry. 
These unsatisfactory results of modem invention make one 
consider whether the misapplications of scientific discoveries 
in relation to the industrial arts have not usually been as 
ingenious as the discoveries themselves. 
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In furniture, though we have since returned to the 
elegant but tbiu lines and the sparse surface- 
decoration of the eighteenth-century designers, 
inspiration was sought, during the twenty years of triumphant 
vulgarity between 1840 and 1860, in the never-forgotten late 
Benaissance and French decadence ; while a market was fotind 
also for the “ Wardour Street Gothic ” of the architects of 
the new school. Some quite amazing drawing-room cabinets 
and consoles were evolved — decorations including star- 
spangled niches with statues unimpeachable in their decorous 
marblo nakedness, patriotic groups of England’s soldiers in 
oast bronze, gilded griffons, trophies of arms, and cornu- 
copias of peace and plenty. Ebony tables inlaid with silver 
or costly marqueterie were reserved for the wealthy, while 
paltry imitations of them satisfied the poorer classes. Beds 
were grandiose and superb — carved and polished, and hung 
with heavy curtains, with valances round, sometimes em- 
broidered with medallions emblematic of the domestic virtues 
in tent-stitch. 

The one obvious criticism on the stained glass of this and 

more recent times is that not only was there 

1 •1*1 <1 • i* StaJiLBd GIabb. 

no attempt to procure a beautiful quality of 

colour — a matter of trouble and care, but not on impossibility 

— ^but that the fundamental mistake was made of trying to 

produce a pictu/re on glass, with the detail painted up and 

highly shaded and the leading symmetrically divided, and 

as little of it as might be. The principal claim to admiration 

of several very costly windows of the time was that they were 

painted on one huge sheet of glass and put up, at great trouble 

and risk of breaking, without any lead at aJI. All the most 

beautiful glass has been treated from the earliest times as 

a mosaic of rich colour, only slightly painted, broad leads 

breaking the surface and giving extraordinary value to the 

colour. One window at the Exhibition exemplified this 

misapprehension of the capabilities of stained glass: some 

French thirteenth-century glass was copied, with all the 

characteristic scrolls and -branches drawn with a good deal of 

skill; but the artist bethought him to shade some of the 

broad stems, leaving others in relief; and transformed into 

a genteel piece of comomnplace the flat silvery elGEect of 

the old design. 
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A mixture of naturalism and childish symbolism was 
specially noticeable in gold- and silver-smiths’ work. A cream- 
ladle must be fashioned out of a buttercup 
with a wriggling leaf and stalk for a handle ; 
grape-scissors must, of course, have the rugged 
stem of a vine ; a boudoir-clock would scarcely be complete 
without some banal time-emblem about it, and a silver tea-set 
must be engraved with scenes of the various stages of tea- 
cultivation. Could symbolism, the shorthand of story-telling, 
once fascinating us by its wayward poetry, its retelling of 
solemn and beautiful stories, have sunk into worse swamps 
of confused twaddle ? It was the same with gold and silver 
jewellery. In the more costly ornaments the great preoccu- 
pation of the jewellers was to match their stones as perfectly 
as possible, and the setting of these rarely-matched stones and 
pearls was heavy and mechanical, little calculated to set off 
their splendour. Fetters and padlocks of gold, nailheads of 
diamond, jewelled flowers shining with the glitter of steel — the 
ornaments of the period are characteristic; they no longer 
recall the field-flowers and garlands that delight ns in their 
frail brilliance, but suggest the chains and rivets of machinery. 

The Exhibition of 1862 showed a slight improvement on 

the astounding absurdities of 1851, but little 
ExldbitloiL of 1862 . <■ ° . 

that calls for comment. The exhibits are at 

least varied. The Gobelins tapestry works send a copy of 
Titian’s “ Assumption ” ; an English firm send an Axminster 
carpet (to be used as a hanging), in which Napoleon III. is 
depicted, with top-boots and nicely-waxed ’moustache, pre- 
senting a Treaty of Commerce to the Queen, who has a sur- 
prised smile and a profile more than Grecian. The artist has 
exhausted his intellect in representing the shine on the 
Emperor’s boots, which are superb. Morris and Co. (a newly- 
started firm) show furniture, stained glass, and embroidered 
hangings ; William Burges, a painted cabinet, with panels by 
E. J. Poynter. John Thomas is grandiose with his steel and 
marble fireplaces, Copeland magnificent with glittering cut- 
glass and, imitation jewelled Limoges ware. “Art-manufac- 
ture” is the trade, catch-word, and there is a great deal of 
talk about “style,” with very little knowledge or conviction. 
In ,a .trade-advertisement of the day we read the. following 
comprehensive enumeration : — 
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“ A cofCee-servioe in the Grecian style ; a wine-cooler in the Boman 
ditto i dinner-serrice in the Flemish ditto; claret- jng in the Louis 
Quatorse ditto.” 

A very masquerade procession of art ! 

But a change was coming over the decorative movement. 

Pugin was dead, and Gothic architecture, 

.j? ., j . 1 1. NewAicniteotiire. 

With its attendant arts, was taken up by 

other hands. Little apparent as it may he among the fooling 
and trifling which have been described in the last paragraph, 
a certain feeling for sincerity in art, and for beauty apart from 
show and splendour, began to manifest itself at last. New 
ideas had arisen with regard to the building and decoration 
of houses. The rod-brick domestic architecture which has 
long since begun to enliven many of our streets, as for as the 
smoke-laden air permits, had its origin in the buildings de- 
signed by Philip Webb — buildings whose simplicity and 
dignity stand out alike from the stone and stucco of the 
earlier pturt of the century and the cheap villadoin of later 
days. All credit must be given to him and to the younger 
men who have made an effort to bring a new life and interest 
into (uir stroot-arohitocturo. 

Difficult as it is to make quite a fair estimate of any 
movement near the time in which we our- c^trast* 
selves live, ono may safely say that out of the * *■ 

experiments and the mistakes of the century some lesson has 
been learnt, some fooling has arisen for the decorative arts, 
with some perception of their importonco in our daily life. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, if a woman with educated tastes 
wont into ono of the big London silk-mercers’, it would have 
been impossible for her to make a satisfactory choice from 
among the colours and patterns shown her ; she must either 
have been content with black or white dress-stufls, or have 
turned to one of the Oriental houses where fine colours and 
traditional patterns wore stiff to be found. To-day, she is no 
longer condemned to be. isolated in a desert of ugliness ; she 
can dress well in handsome stuffs and line colours, and can, 
by paying highly, have her rooms harmoniously fitted and 
decorated. But only by paying highly; the “popularising 
of art ” is at present one of those abstract phrases dear to the 
sentimentalist : art cannot be had cheaply, and is as much 
out of reach of the poor as if it were non-existent. 
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While the newspapers were exhausting their flowers of 
speech over the Great Exhibition of 1851, a 
The New few men here and there, writers and artists, 
Movwment were producing work whose influence has 
coloured, one way or another, the life and 
surroundings of the later years of the centmy. The first 
volume of Euskin's “Modern Painters'' was published in 
1847, the “ Seven Lamps of Architecture ” (of which one 
critic said that “ Mr. Kuskin had left one lamp out of account, 
and that was the Lamp of Industry ") in 1849. In his writings, 
and notably the chapter in the Stones of Venice” on “The 
Nature of Gothic ” — one of the finest pieces of modem writing 
existing — Euskin is the first critic of authority and note in 
England to draw attention to the fundamental characteristics 
of Gothic architecture and ornament. It is unnecessary tO 
comment on the influence his treatises on this subject have 
had on modem work, no less than his pregnant and often- 
repeated comments on the “ Lamp of Industry ” of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The names of artists like Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Ford 
Madox-Brown, Hdlman Hunt, Edward Burne- 
Jones, Walter Crane, to mention no others, 
are associated not merely with picture-paint- 
ing, but with a movement embracing every side of creative 
work in art and literature, finding its first and temporary ex- 
pression in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (p. 294 seqq,). The 
movement developed some ten years later into one involving 
all the decorative arts, bringing into modern life something of 
that beauty of detail in costume, in colour and form of decora- 
tion and furniture, whose absence had been so painfully, if 
indistinctly, felt during the century. The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,* as such, had a short life, but the movement 
that inspired it and the enthusiasm of the young men who 
formed it gave it much more historical significance than such 
youthM associations among close friends usually have. The 
ridicule and somewhat scurrilous abuse that greeted the 
exhibition of their earliest work have long since given place 
to admiration and to the serious criticism which is due to 
serious art. 

* The P.-B. B. was formed in 1848 by D. G-. Bossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
J. E. Millais, who joined the names of four other friends to their own. 
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In 1860 the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner and Go. 
began business Trith the intention of producing everything 
necessary for house-decoration ; materials were to be the best 
procurable, the work to be done by hand where the process 
permitted of it, designs to be original and without reference 
to the prevailing public taste. Furniture, wall-papers, stained 
glass, painted tiles, woven hangings, tapestry, embroidery, 
carpets, silk brocades— everything was attempted sooner or 
later, and with marked success. Both Eossetti and Madox- 
Brown made at first cartoons for the stained gloss, but even 
then the greater part were designed by Burne-Jones. The 
furniture in the hands of Philip Webb took the characteristics 
of his ai'chitectural work, in a certain mixture of austerity 
and elegance which harmonised in all details with the 
decorative work produced by this group of artists. William 
Morris’s designs for applied ornament (waU-papers, carpets, 
hangings, etc.) were an entirely new departure. Carefully 
restrained within the convention prescribed by the different 
processes for which they were intended, they manifested a 
keen sense of the beauty of natiural forms and a remarkable 
power of translating that beauty into inventive and charac- 
teristic ornament. Perhaps his most remarkable undertaking 
has been the Arras tapestry made in the high-waip loom by 
the same simple process as the famous Gothic hangings of 
four centuries ago. Apart from the fact that this has been 
the only pennanont production of the kind in England (the 
Windsor Tapestry Works are no longer in existence), it will 
probably bo held the most notable and enduring decorative 
work of the century. 

1’he decorative movement whose history has here been 
slightly traced has been the principal influence 
of the latter part of the cenriiry, and nearly 
every produotion with any claims to dis- 
tinction shows traces of it more or less defined. The most 
important influence apart from them has been the iutro- 
duotion of Japanese art consequent upon the breakipg-up 
of the feudal empire in 1868, and the dispersal of its treasures 
of art on the introduction of Western civilisation.* Before 

* Since that date a young ” moTCznent of decorative art has arisen, whose 
growth, genuine and hopeful, it would he interesting to follow, were it not 
excluded by the Umitation of the period covered by the present volume. 
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Japanese work was vulgarised (an outcome at once of the 
modem craving for novelty and of its comparative cheapness) 
the beautiful colour of this Oriental china, these silken stuffs 
and glittering embroideries, and the charm of a strange tradi- 
tional art hanging about them, made such wares — in modera- 
tion — a valuable addition to English home-decoration. But 
their very cheapness and effectiveness became a snare to the 
amateur decorator. 

The success of these decorative movements has not been 
universal. The praiseworthy attempts of the 
^ manufacturers to improve the decorative 
quality of their goods by establishing schools 
of art in connection with their works have been the means 
of stereotyping traditions out of touch with the modem 
movement. The tendency is towards reducing everythinja^ 
to a machine-finish. Thus, in china-ware, for example, the 
attempt to obtain purity of line and smoothness of 
material overwhelms the boldness of touch essential to good 
work; a rough piece of Breton pottery is a more pleasant 
object of daily use than the carefully-painted and elaborately- 
finished productions of our celebrated potteries. Briefly, then, 
at the close of our period the position of decorative art stands 
thus : important branches of our manufacture, such as pottery 
and gold and silver work, seem to be unafiFected by the 
modern movement. In textiles there is a marked improve- 
ment in design, and a wide range of often beautiful colour and 
texture has been achieved. Decorative metal-work has not 
yet begun to exist. In furniture the influence of the 
eighteenth century is perhaps paramount, though con- 
ditioned largely by the new style of architecture, As a result 
the representative English house of 1885 differed completely 
from the dreary and hopeless residence of 1860. Persian 
rugs, blue china, and fresh chintzes have taken the place 
of horsehair and mahogany and moreen curtains ; some 
form of decoration has succeeded to a mere blind contempt 
of anything outside strict utility. If this attempt has re- 
sulted very often in calamitous failure, that failure is due 
to an attempt to make out of cheap material and hurried 
work what can only exist as the result of wealth and leisure. 
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As regards symphonic music, it would scarcely be too 
much to say that its history in Englan d 
for the last seventy or eighty years has h. suthekladd 
been the history of the Philharmonic Society. nragia ’ 

This body had been established seven years 
when, in 1820, the conductorship, previously divided, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, between the “presiding” 
pianist and the first violin, was entrusted to Spohr. Cheru- 
bini had previously, for the sum of £200, furnished the 
Society with a new symphony and other 
compositions ; and it now became the custom 
to invite distinguished composers to visit 
London, as Cherubini and Spohr had done, and then direct 
the performance of some of their most celebrated works. 
It was in response to the invitation of the Philharmonic 
Society that Beethoven undertook the composition of his 
Ninth Symphony. The invitation was accompanied by a 
draft for £50. Afterwards, when the great composer was 
in his last illness, the Society forwarded to him, through 
Moscholos, £100, as a mark of sympathy and of homage. 

In 1826 one of the Philharmonic Concerts had been 
conducted by Weber, who was in London with a view to 
Oh&i'tm, which he produced at Covent Garden. In 1829 
Mendelssohn directed his C Minor symphony at the Phil- 
harmonic, and afterwards, writing about the performance, 
spoke of the “ brilliant execution of the orchestra.” 

In 1842 Mendelssohn again appeared in the double 
capacity of conductor and pianist Two years later he 
directed five of the concerts ; and it was in this memorable 
year that .Joachim made his first appearance at the Phil- 
harmonic. After the production of EUgah at Birmingham, 
in 1846— Mendolssohn’s culminating triumph in England 
and in the world of music generally — the composer whose 
iufiuenco on English musicians was so remarkable conducted 
at the Philhannomc Society his symphony in A Minor, and 
played the pianoforte part in Beethoven’s G Major concerto. 

In 1853 Berlioz conducted at the Philhamionic his 
HwMlf in ItaVy. In 1856 Wagner directed the concerts, 
producing the Tcmnlb&uaer overture at one and a selec- 
tion from Lolisngrm at another. In the next ten years 
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Stemdale Sennett was conductor ; and it was during the first 
year of Bennett’s conductorship that Schumann’s composi- 
tions were introduced at the Philharmonic. Among sub- 
sequent conductors may be mentioned Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. F. H. Gowen, and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

“ Since its institution in 1813,” wrote the late J. W. 
Davison in the Times, on the occasion of the Society’s 
jubilee, “the Philharmonic has, to use a homely phrase, 
seen various ups and downs. Nevertheless, even in its 
darkest and most threatening periods, it has never once 
departed from the high standard which it set itself from 
the beginamg, never once by lowering that standard en- 
deavoured pusillanimously to minister to a taste less 
scrupulous and refined than that to which it made its firgt 
appeal, and to which it is indebted for a world-wide 
celebrity.” 

About 1850 the New PhUhannonic Society came into 
existence, founded by the late Dr. Wylde; 

The New and, the Ancient Concerts having been 
brought to an end, the New Philharmonic 
was for some time, with the exception of 
the old society of the same name, the only permanent 
institution in England for the giving of orchestral concerts. 
In 1852 the New Philharmonic Concerts were conducted by 
Berlioz, and in 1853 by Spohr. The Crystal Palace Con- 
certs had already been established. But it was not until 
Mr. August Manns took the direction of the orchestra, and 
engaged special players for its reinforcement on the 
Saturdays of each week during about six months of the 
year, that the so-called “Winter Concerts” were founded. 
These weekly orchestral concerts are certainly the best of 
the kind that were ever given in England. The orchestra 
is finely composed ; the conductor is one of the most powerful 
and sHlful orchestral directors that England has known; 
and Mr. Manns has, moreover, had under his guidance and 
control for a long series of years a practised body of players, 
who are well accustomed to follow his beat on all points, 
great and smajl. But perhaps the greatest of Mr. Manns’s 
merits has been that he has introduced to the Eng b'sh 
public a large number of orchestral works by great masters 
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which before his time had never been heard in this country. 
Besides familiarising the frequenters of the concerts with 
Beethoven’s symphonies, of which the muse-like nine have 
been played again and again in. regular series, he produced 
at the Saturday Concerts of the Crystal Palace works, 
previously unheard in England, by Schubert, together with 
the earliest and latest works of Wagner and Brahms. 
Extracts and arrangements fi'om the later works of Wagner 
were presented at the Crystal Palace Concerts long before 
the Mewtersingers, Tristan ^md Isolde, or the Ring des 
Nihelv/tvgm had been performed at any London Opera 
House. 

For some twenty years or more the New Philharmonic 
Concerts were carried on; and just about the time of their 
discontinuance a far better series of orchestral performances 
was introduced under the direction of Herr Hans Bichter, 
the famous conductor, first of Pesth and afterwards of Yieima. 

The Bichter Concerts were (and are still) of a type easy 
enough to describe. Consisting, as a rule, 
of orchestral performances exclusively, each ’omSSb* 
concert was divided into two parts, the first 
of which was made up of excerpts, or orchestral arrange- 
ments from the operas of Wagner, while the second was 
filled almost invariably by one of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
These concerts, successful from the first, and better than 
any that had been heard before in London (Sydenham 
is beyond the Metropolitan radius), presented another dis- 
tinctive feature; they were wonderfully short. Schumann, 
in coimeotion with Schubert’s C Major symphony, speaks 
of " its heavenly length.” The Bichter Concerts are re- 
markable for their celestial brevity. They never last, in- 
cluding the interval, for more than two hours ; an 
arrangement equally agreeable to those who, without caring 
for serious music, attend the Bichter Concerts only as a 
matter of fashion, and to those who, listening to the per- 
formances with earnest attention, feel fatigued after a time by 
the strain 

The original type of the Bichter Concert, so long main- 
tained, is now firom time to time varied. Many of the 
Wagnerian excerpts have at last become too familiar ; though 
it is apparently iu the form of orchestral extracts that English 
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lovers of Wagnerian, music love best to hear it. This applies 
more particularly to the later operas of Wagner, and espe- 
cially the Rmg des Nibel/wngen, which in its original form has 
proved too indigestible a mass for the artistic stomach of the 
English public. The mingled beauty and power of the Hide 
of the Valkyries and of the Death March of Siegfried are so 
great — so exceptionally great as compared with all the other 
portions of the huge tetralogy — that these two pieces are all 
of the Ring that the ordinary musical amateur cares to hear. 

During the last few years a new impetus has been given 
to the growing taste for orchestral music in England by the 
arrival of several famous conductors from the Continent, each 
with his own manner of conducting, often with his own new 
readings, in one case with his own orchestra : Herr Mottl, of 
the energetic attitudes and gestures; Herr Nikisch, so litt|^ 
demonstrative, or demonstrative only in the neatest and 
quietest manner ; Herr Siegfried Wagner, who without being 
left-handed conducts, for the sake of originality, with his 
left hand; Herr Levy, who now and then lays down the 
hdton on the desk before him, as if to say, “ I have directed 
them so well through difficult passages that they can now be 
trusted to go on for a time without any direction at all ” ; and 
finally M. Lamoureux, who brought over his own admirable 
orchestra of 100 players, and gave several interesting and 
finely conducted concerts of German and French, or, rather 
of French and Wagnerian music. 

The Symphony Concerts, founded by Mr. Henschel and 
carried on under his conductorship, bid fair 
to become, like the Richter Concerts, within 
limits a permanent institution. 

In connection with the taste for orchestral music con- 
stantly increasing in England, it must be noted that, inde- 
pendently of our own great concert societies, numbers of 
concerts are now given at which orchestral performances 
constitute an important feature of the entertainment. 
Meantime, while the Richter Concerts, the Symphony 
Concerts, as directed by Mr. Henschel, and the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, as directed by Mr. August Manns, are naturally 
dependent for success on the continued co-operation of 
the particular conductor associated with each, the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society stand by themselves. The 
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Philharmomc has always maintained a high standard of 
musical taste, and often as it has been reproached with 
neglecting new works, and works by new composers, it has 
generally kept abreast with the artistic movement in the 
leading musical countries of Europe. Some lesser lights 
may have been overlooked, but not the unmistakably 
great ones. 

There can be little doubt but that the first works by 
English composers ever performed out of 
England (with the exception only of the EllgliallC□lnpoae^B: 

i ^11 . 7 , . Bennett and 

nncturnes anu other compositions tor piano- HacnzrBn. 
forte by John Field, of Moscow) were the 
orchestral productions of Sterndale Bennett and of Macfarren, 
given at Leipsic when Mendelssohn was the director of the 
Lgipsic Conservatorium. They were heard by Schumann, 
who made them the subject of highly appreciative articles 
(especially the symphonies and pianoforte concertos of 
Sterndale Bennett) in his famous musical journal. But 
they left little impression ; and no other orchestral works 
of English origin seem to have been performed on the 
Continent until Mr. Oowen’s Soandinavian Symphony 
was introduced, some dozen years ago, at Vienna, whence 
it made its way to various German cities, to Milan, and to 
St. Petersburg. 

Meanwhile, apart from the Boyal Academy and from 
academical training generally, there had 
appeared among us a composer of great 
natural talent, Michael William Balfe. He had played as 
violinist at the Dublin Theatre, he had sung light baritone 
parts with considerable success at various opera-houses in 
Italy, fgid he had even composed to Italian libretti several 
operas which were much admired, when he produced at a 
London theatre (in 1836) an opera called The Siege of 
MooheUe, which was received with enthusiastic applausa 
The work was in the ordinary operatic form of that day, 
which remains the only form cultivated with success by 
English composers and received with favour by an English 
public : spoken dialogue, that is to say, with solos in ballad 
form, duets, concerted pieces, and an occasional concerted 
finale. The next great success achieved by Balfe was The 
Maid of Artois, composed for Malibran, who “ created ” 

J J YOJu YL m 
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the principal part at Drury Lane under the management 
of Alfred Buna 

After composing several other operas and endeavouriug 
to found at the Lyceum Theatre an English Opera-House, 
Balfe brought out in 1846, at Drury Lane, his most 
successful work, The Bohemian Girl, which has been played 
far oftener, both in England and abroad, than any other 
opera by an English composer. Known by more than one 
work in Italy, Balfe had also made himself a name in France 
by two comic operas, Le Pwits dlAmovr and Qiiaire 
FiU d’Aymon, which he brought out with success at 
the Theatre de TOpera Comique. After being played for 
hundreds of nights in England, The Bohemian Girl made 
its way to German}^, where it was played at various theatres 
under the title of Die Zigeimerin, and to France, wh^re, 
as performed at the Thetoe Lyrique of Paris, it was called 
La Bohdmienne. 

Under Mr. Bunn’s management at Drury Lane Balfe, 
Wallace, Benedict, Macfarren, and other composers produced 
a considerable number of original works. Of these The 
Bohemian Girl and Wallace’s Maritana have survived 
even to the present day. In The Bondman, written through- 
out in music — with accompanied recitative in lieu of the 
ordinary spoken dialogue, with elaborate finales and plenty 
of solid work for the orchestra — Balfe made an attempt to 
secure for a grand opera the same favourable reception 
which had always been extended to his operas of the 
familiar Bohemian Girl type : ballad opera, that is to say, 
with the addition of a few concerted pieces. But The 
Bondman was coldly received; and Balfe soon reverted to 
the only form in which, even to this day, opera has proved 
acceptable in England to the general public. 

All musico-dramatic experiments made subsequently in 
the form of grand opera have proved failures ; though not, 
perhaps, by reason of the form alone. The only two com- 
posers in England who, since the time of Balfe, have written 
with success for the stage are the late Goring Thomas, 
whose Esmeralda on its first production made a decided 
mark; and Professor Villiers Stanford, who in his Irish 
opera of Shamus O'Brien, composed in a style at once 
popular and artistic, has made an infinitely more favourable 
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iiupression than was left by his 8avona/rola or by his fax 
more tolerable Cant&rhv/ry Pilgrims. 

The history of operatic and that of symphonic music 
in England do not march together on 
parallel lines, or with equal step; and the 
frequenters of oratorio performances form a class apart from 
habitues of the Italian opera and from subscribers to the 
Philhannonic and other orchestral concerts. Few, however, 
of our genuine lovers of music can have failed to hear 
Elijah, the finest oratorio of modem times, and the most 
important work composed, since the time of Handel, for 
production in England. 

The Handel Festival, which for the last forty years 
(since 1857) has been given triennially at the Crystal Palace, 
h^s familiarised thousands and tens of thousands of ama- 
teurs with the great oratorios of a composer whose name 
and fame are for ever associated with England, although 
he was not an Englishman by birth but only by naturalisa- 
tion and adoption. Of late years the Crystal Palace 
directors have shown their high appreciation of the Elijah 
by performing it on Handel Festival scale. MendelssoWs 
masterpiece is the only work of the kind, apart from The 
Messir^t. and Israel in Egyjpt, which our musical societies 
know well enough to be able to do justice to its magnificent 
choruses. 

AU things considered, the most popular English composer 
of the last thirty or forty years has been 
beyond doubt Sir Arthur Sullivan. From 
song to symphony, from opera to oratorio, 
there is scarcely a form or a style which he has not culti- 
vated. But his most brilliant successes have been achieved 
in association with his unrivalled librettist. Hr. W. S. 
Gilbert, first at the 0p6ra Comiquo and afterwards at the 
Savoy ; and the Mikado, one of the happiest efforts of the 
two always fortunate collaborators, has made Sullivan’s 
music known in all the principal cities of the German and 
of the Austro-Hungarian empires. For Sir Arthiur Sullivan’s 
grand opera of Ivamlioe it may fairly be claimed that no 
more successful work in that particular form has over been 
produced in English. Its success, however, was by no 
means equal to its merit 
j a 2 
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The EnglisToL philosophical tradition is continued in our 
present period first of all by Professor Alex- 
ander Bain. Professor Bain’s two greatest 
Bain. ‘ works, which form together a complete 
treatise on psychology, with philosophical 
applications, belong chronologically to the preceding period. 
The first, “ The Senses and the Intellect,” appeared in 1855 ; 
the second, “The Emotions and the Will,” in 1859. In his 
statement of Associationism, Professor Bain modifies the 
position of Hartley and James Mill ; recognising “ association 
by similarity” as equally fundamental with “association by 
contiguity.” One of his most conspicuous merits is to have 
taken up and developed the doctrine of the “muscular sense.” 
His theory of the growth of volition is an original achiejre- 
ment in psychology. Assuming the infant to start with 
a tendency to spontaneous activity, in addition to the passive 
susceptibilities constituting special sense, he traces developed 
will to association of other psychical states, by links of 
feeling, with sponttineous movement as its germ. “Mental 
and Moral Science” (1868) is a compendium of psychology 
together with a short treatise on ethics and an historical 
account of systems. Professor Bain’s “ Logic ” follows the 
lines of Mill ; but a sharper demarcation is made between the 
provinces of formal and material logic, and in the latter more 
account is taken of recent physical ideas. “ Mind and Body ” 
(1873) gives a concise statement of the doctrine that mental 
and physiological processes (more particularly those in the 
nervouKS system) are uniformly concomitant, but are not to 
be regarded as causes of one another. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose influence begins to become 
. ^ marked early in this period, is both a groat 

Hertert Spencer. j ^ ^ 

psychologist and a great systematic philo- 
sopher. His first published book was “ Social Statics ” (1861). 
Here he lays down positions which lead to the minimising 
of State action, a political doctrine which ho still holds, 
though on somewhat different grounds. This first work 
comes nearer to the assertion of “abstract rights” known 
prior to experience than was really consistent with tho prin- 
ciples of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy ; for ho is, like the greatest 
among his English predecessors, an experientiolist. 
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Where Mr. Spencer makes a new departure in modem 
thought is in introducing the doctrine of 
evoliition into psychology and phdosophy. 

This step had already been taken in the 
“Principles of Psychology” (1856), four years before the, 
appearance of the “Ori^n of Speciea” Here biological 
evolution is expressly accepted as an incomparably more 
scientihc doctrine than special creation, though the im- 
perfection of the evidence for it is fully recognised. In the 
“ Principles of Biology ” (1864-7) the Darwinian doctrine of 
natural selection is incorporated; but for Mr. Spencer this 
is only one of the factors of organic evolution, the others 
being direct action of the environment on the organism, and 
inherited eheets of the use and disuse of organs. “First 
Principles” (1862) sots forth Mr. Spencer’s general philosophy 
It contains in its first part a metaphysical doctrine, and in its 
second a scheme of cosmical evolution embracing both the 
physical phenomena of tho universe and the phenomena of 
life, mind, and society. Mr. Spencer puts forward his meta- 
physical doctrine as a consistent development of Hamilton’s 
and Mansel’s philosophy of the Conditioned. The Uncondi- 
tioned, or Absolute, is positively known to exist, but is in itself 
for over unknowable. Mental and material phenomena are 
its manifestations. These are kuowable, and are the objects 
of science. The Unknowable is the object of the religious 
sentiment. Remaining always a mystery, insoluble by human 
thought, it is yet ever presenting itself anew at the bounds 
of science. Science and religion are reconciled by acquiescence 
in the mystery, without any attempt to evade it by assertions 
which are necessarily groundless or meaningless. 

The formula of evolution, stated and illustrated in the 
second part of “ First Principles,” is applied in the succeeding 
volumes of Mr. Spencer’s “ System of Synthetic Philosophy ” 
to Biology, Psychology, Sociology, and Ethics; the detailed 
application to inorganic nature being omitted. The “Biology” 
and “ Psychology” (second edition, 1870-2) have already been 
referred to. The '^Sociology ” was not finished till 1896, and 
the completion of the “ Ethics ” also lies beyond our period. 
The very important first volume of the “Principles of 
Sociology,” however, appeared in 1876, and the “Data of 
Ethics” in 1879 ; so that a word may be said of them here. 
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In the “Psychology” the doctrine of evolution is applied 
to explain those eoenitions that seem 
of PaytshDiogy.*' iiituitive, in a manner consistent with the 
philosophy that , derives aU knowledge from 
experience. The results of experience, Mr. Spencer holds, 
are passed on from one individual to another by heredity ; 
hence in explaining knowledge we are not confined to the 
experience of each individuaL There is an inherited ex- 
perience of the race, on which that of the individual is 
superimposed. This same conception can be applied to 
ethical theory. By inherited experience, along with other 
factors, we get what are practically moral intuitions. Also, 
in the attempt to arrive at moral rules for new cases, the 
doctiine of evolution gives us an immense advantage over 
the older utilitarianism. We are able to take for our baws 
certain biological and sociological laws in order to arrive at 
rational precepts such as could never be arrived at by mere 
empirical summation of pleasures and pains. We have 
thus for our morality a rational instead of an empirical 
utilitarianism. 

The first volume of the “Sociology” contains what is 
known as Mr. Spencer’s “ghost-theory” of 
rSiSoil*^ religion. Generalising from accumulated 
facts about savage tribes, and then recon- 
structing subjectively the mental processes of primitive man, 
Mr. Spencer traces the idea of invisible personal agents with 
powers over man’s destiny to the idea of a second and 
invisible self accompanying the body. This idea is suggested 
naturally by various normal and abnormal phenomena, such 
as shadows, reflexions, sleep, dreams, trances, etc. In its 
application to explain some of these phenomena, the second 
self, or soul, has to be supposed capable of an existence 
separate from the body. Pursuing the same train of thought, 
the savage thinks of his invisible self as still existing after 
death, with powers intermittently active in the visible 
world. A world of ghosts is imagined, having more or less 
fitful or constant relations with the world of living men. 
The ghosts of ancestors are propitiated by offering to them — 
in some way that to the savage mind seems officacious — such 
things as they were pleased with during life. The most 
potent of the imagined ghosts— the ghosts, for example, of 
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kings — are from the first objects of a special worship, and 
this may come to predominate more and more. Here we 
have the beginnings of a pantheon, and of the whole sub- 
sequent evolution of religion. 

This is only one of the topics dealt within the “Sociology.” 
Other topics are mairiage customs, modes of 
ceremonial observance, political and ecclesias- 
tical institutions. It is noteworthy that in 
their actual treatment of the science they both coll “Sociology,” 
Comto and Mr. Spencer lay stress on different parts of the 
subject. Comte deals mainly with the historical evolution of 
Europe; Mr. Spencer dwells especially upon the prehistoric 
and archaic preparation for all historical evolution. Both 
alike treat their subject as philosophers; that is, in sub- 
ordination to a scheme meant to include the whole of scientific 


knowledge in a synthetic or unified form. Simultaneously 
with this philosophic development, a number of investigators 
have arisen who aim at dealing with the origins of society 
in tho spirit of purely special and positive science. Ti'eated 
in this way, tho science has come to be called Anthropology. 
Chief among its cultivators are John Eerguson McLennan 
(182T-81) and Dr. E. 13. Tylor. McLennan’s “Primitive 
Marriage,” which in England marks the beginning of one 
class of anthropological inquiries, appeared in 1865. In the 
same year appeared Dr. Tylor’s “ Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind.” Since about that time there has been 
practically continuous work on the subject {of. p. 312). 

From various symbolical forms which remain in the 


mtirringos of peoples that have attained the 
highest monogamic stage, taken along with 
what con bo learnt of suvago and archaic 


PTimitive 

Maniage. 


customs, McLeiman reconstructed tho history of the 


marriage relation. Tho system of tracing kinship through 
males, he foimd, is preceded by a stage in which it is traced 
exclusively through females. This was the kind of blood- 
relationship that first became obvious when men emerged 
from a stage of promiscuity within the tribe. The 
“ pati'iorchal ” family, instead of coming at the beginning of 
social development, comes at tho end. McLennan himself 
carried tho subject further in essays on “ Kinship in Ancient 
Greece ” (finding there traces of “ female kinship,” “Totemism,” 
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i.e. the relation between certain tribes and animals or plants 
held sacred by them, ete.). Many of his particular conclu- 
sions are still matter of dispute, but he must always be 
regarded as a pioneer in the subject. Dr. Tylor also has 
worked at this branch of inquiry. His name, however, is 
more particularly associated with investigations into the 
history of religion. In his theory of a primitive “ Animism ” 
he attacks the problem which Mr. Spencer 
tries to solve by the '‘ghost -theory.” Ideas 
of the soul, according to Dr. Tylor’s view, 
arise as a kind of primitive philosophy to explain the con- 
nexion between mind and body. The notion of the soul 
or invisible self is naturally suggested by the phenomena 
of reflexions, shadows, etc., as in Mr. Spencer’s view. When 
definitely formed, it is used as a perfectly general means ^f 
explanation ; souls of aU objects being assumed, as well as of 
men, animals, and plants. This primitive Animism contains 
the germ of religion. The most important difference between 
Dr. Tylor’s theory and Mr. Spencer’s seems to be that while 
Mr. Spencer traces all gods to ancestral ghosts, Dr. Tylor 
leaves open the possibiHty of explaining some deities as direct 
impersonations of natural phenomena, after the idea that 
aU things have souls has once been formed. 

Of those who have dealt with Anthropology as a special 
science, Dr. Tylor has done most to define its exact scope 
and to develop its method. He places it, as the science of 
culture,” between the inquiries of prehistoric archfleology, on 
the one side, and of history proper on the other. Geological 
conclusions with regard to the antiquity of man give scientific 
ground for assuming a long interval between the earliest 
beginnings of arts, of religions, of political institutions, and 
so forth, and their developed state in civilisations such as 
those of Asia and Europe. It is this interval that the special 
inquiries of anthropologists aim at filling up. As confirmatory 
evidence of the reconstructed process of development, they 
point especially to the phenomena known as "survivals in 
culture ” ; that is, traces in the most highly civilised societies 
of what are held to be primitive institutions. These cor- 
respond exactly to functionless “rudiments” of organs in 
biology. We readily see that an evolution such as the 
anthropologists suppose is in perfect harmony with the 
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doctrine of biological evolution, being both confirmatory of 
it and confirmed by it. 

The influence of Comte on English thought has been 
especially promoted by the writings of George 
Henry Lewes (1817-78), whose exposition 
of " Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences ” 
appeared in the same year (1853) as Miss Martineau’s abridged 
translation of the " Philosophie Positive.” In Lewes’s 
“Problems of Life and Mmd” (1874-9) a profound idea 
of Comte that was not taken up by Mill, and for which 
Mr. Spencer has no precise equivalent, was introduced into 
English psychology. Comte, indeed, repudiates the notion 
of psychology as a subjective science with introspection for 
its method; nevertheless, he brought out more effectively 
tiian anyone before him the dependence of the individual 
for his mental life as a personality on the existence of the 
“ social medium.” This idea Lewes worked out so as to give 
psychologists tho benefit of Comte’s insight. 

Lowes, though distinctively a psychologist and philosopher, 
occupied himself also with physiological 
rosoareh, and, in his “ Problems,” sought to 
define the relations between physiology and 
psychology. Others who are more distinctively cultivators 
of special science have worked in the same direction. 
Drs. Maiidsley and Hughlin^s Jackson have brought -the 
study of mind into relation with pathology as well as with 
physiology. Dr. D. Perrier, in “ The Functions of the Brain” 
(1876), has tried to found on experiment a theory of the 
localisation^ of particular sensory impressions and motor 
powers in defined cerebral areas. Professor Huxley has, 
porhaps, among men of special science done most service to 
general philosophy. Mr. Francis Galton, in addition to his 
important biological work, has contributed to the theory of 
psychological heredity, and, in papers on “mental imagery,” 
has thrown new light on what takes place in the mind when 
we form conceptions. The suggestive metaphysical specula- 
tions of W. K. Clifford may also be referred to in this place. 

Psychology itself is beginning to* be treated more as a 
special science. The work of Professor Sully, for example, is 
mainly positive . psychology, t9 the exclusion of the meta- 
physical inquiries mixed with it in older English treatises on 
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the mind. The necessity for this clear demarcation was 
urged by George Groom Robertson (1842-92), who also best 
represents the English tradition face to face with the reaction 
of what is known as the Hegelian school. 

The leader of this reaction was Thomas Hill Green 
(1836-82), whose celebrated Introductions 
^ edition of Hume in 1874 were 
meant to overthrow Enghsh Experientialism 
as represented especially by J. S. MiU. The later English 
thinkers. Green insisted, were wrong in tr 3 dng to retain the 
principles which Hume had shown to result in scepticism. 
Hume’s scepticism was the starting-point for the genuine 
reconstruction begun by Kant on different lines, and carried 
higher by Hegel ; but to maintain anything like Hume’s or 
Locke’s own positions is no longer possible. With the purpose 
of proving this in detail, Green undertook a close examina- 
tion of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. The self-contradictory 
character of their positions being shown, nothing really 
remained, in his opinion, for the assailant of Experientialism 
to dispose of ; all its later representatives being less thorough- 
going than Hume, and having avoided scepticism only by not 
pushing their arguments, as Hume did, to the end. Green’s 
more original works, in which he states his doctrine on its 
positive side, have appeared posthumously, beginning with 
the “ Prolegomena to Ethics ” (1883). 

In other contemporary philosophic writers as well as in 
Green the German influence goes deeper than in those who, 
like Whewell and Hamilton, came at an earlier period more 
or less under the influence of Kant. To the intervening 
period belongs Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s "Secret of Hogel” 
(1865), in which Hegel was defirritely put forward as the 
author of a true philosophy for this and succeeding ages, 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s works, the most importarrt of 
which is “The Philosophy of Reflection” (1878), have boon 
deeply influenced by the thought both of Kant and Hogel, 
though Mr. Hodgson attaches himself not to the Gerrkian 
but to the English tradition. Within the Hegeliarr school 
an independent position is taken by Mr. E. H. Bradley, from 
whom has proceeded important logical work. The late 
Professor W. Wallace translated Hegel’s “ Logic,” and 
furnished it with valuable prolegomena. 
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On the lines of Mill, the logical works of Dr. Venn take 
a chief place. Others, in general philosophy, 
have continued to follow the experiential conteOT^«sies. 
tradition without directly considering the 
objections of its new opponents. The most direct attempt to 
meet the Hegelian school on general philosophic ground has 
been made by Croom Robertson, who, while recognising the 
force in some of Green’s criticisms, q[uestions his assumption 
that later Eiighsh thinkers have made no advance on Hume. 
Even as against Hume and Berkeley, if we make explicit that 
distinction between psychological questions about the origin 
of knowledge and philosophical questions about its validity 
which they did not themselves formulate, many of Green’s 
arguments lose their point It is true, Robertson allows, that 
English exporiontialists of the present century would have 
done better to meet Kant in detail ; but their failure to do 
this has had its compensation, since, by working on their own 
linos, they have arrived at principles that furnish a real reply 
to the now objections against their traditional mode of 
philosophisiag. What is essential in the English tradition 
from Locke onwards is simply this, that philosophical ques- 
tions, though not identical with psychological questions, are 
to be approached through psychology. Robertson himself 
has sought to make good a defect in Mill’s “ Logic ” by his 
theory of mathematical axioms (1875), which may be regarded 
either as a translation of Kant into psychological terms or 
as a solution of Kant’s problem h:om the experiential point 
of view. 

To our present period belong several important ethical 
treatises. .Dr. Martineau’s “ Types of Ethical 
Theory,” coining at tho end of the period, 
is a classical expression of the doctrine known as Intuitional- 
ism, Professor Bidgwick’s ‘'Methods of Ethics” is on 
utilitarian lines, but seeks to arrive at principles common 
to Utilitarians and Intuitionalists. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
“ Science of Ethics,” written from the evolutionary point of 
view, makes great use of the revived conception that man is 
fundamentally a social being. This conception, which belongs 
both to Hegel and Comte, is implied all through Green’s 
“ Prolegomena to Ethics.” Green’s lectures on political 
philosophy, published in the collected edition of his works. 
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depBnd on the same conception ; which may, perhaps, he 
regarded as the one incontestable acquisition of English 
thought during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
without respect to the distinction between rival schools. 


On September 19th, 1848, an eighth member of Saturn’s 
family of moons was discovered simul- 
^.^onott^ taneously by Lassell at Starfield, and by 
Bond at Cambridge, TJ.S.A. It received the 
name of Hyperion. The recognition of Saturn’s dusky ring 
was likewise a duplicate event, although Dawes, the English 
observer, on November 26th, 1850, had been slightly antici- 
pated by Bond. The meteoric constitution of the entire 
ring-system was theoretically proved by Clerk Maxwelk 
(1831-79) in 1857, and, after the lapse of thirty-seven 
years, was experimentally verified with the spectroscope *by 
J. E. Keeler, at Allegheny, in Pennsylvania. 

An important contribution to lunar theory was made by 
Adams’s demonstration, in 1853, that the cause assigned 
by Laplace for the secular acceleration of our satellite was 
insufficient, although, in its measure, true. This raised the 
question of a possible lengthening of the day by tidal friction, 
and brought into view the part played by that agency in 
modifying the relations of mutually revolving bodies. 
Professor G. H. Darwin showed, in 1879, that it had been 
exceptionally, effective in the earth-moon system ; and his 
researches pointed to the origin of the secondary body by 
“fission” from a fluid, or plastic primary. He extended 
them, in 1881, to the whole solar system, but obtained no 
such definite results. This effort to apply rigorous methods 
to cosmogony has been imitated for binary stars by Dr. See, 
of Chicago. Of far wider import was the introduction of the 
great principle of the Conservation of Energy, due, in large 
measure, to Joule’s detenninations, in 1843 and 1849, of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat (p. 188). One of its effects was 
to set a limit to the age of the sun. Since its hoat-emissions 
involve contraction in bulk, it must — according to Lord 
Kelvin's calculations — ^have been, some twelve million years 
ago, eight times less dense than now — ^in other words, its 
specific gravity was about one-sixth that of water; wlxile, 
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after the lapse of five to ten million future years, it mil be as 
heavy as lead. Wo cannot, indeed, say for certain that abedy 
six times more tenuous than water might not have been 
brilliantly luminous, but there can be no doubt that ex- 
tinction will long imticipate condensation even to the 
average massiveness of the earth. Estimates of this kind, 
however, should be accepted with due allowance for com- 
plications of which we are ignorant. 

The announcement made b 3 ' Sii‘ Edward Sabine, Maj'- 
(ith, 1«62, of a strict coincidence between the tei-restrial- 
niagnctic and sun-spot periods, drew increased attention to 
solar physics ; and the observations of spots made by Richard 
LJhristopher Carrington (1826-75) during the years 1853-61, 
led him to the significant conclusions that the rate of the 
^un’s rotation slackens progressively from the equator to- 
wards the poles, and that the spot-zones close downwards 
in latitirde with the exhaustion of each cycle of disturbance. 

Warren do la Rue (1815-89) was a pioneer in celestial 
photography. He obtained pictures of the moon by the 
collodion process in 1853; and the systematic self-registration 
of sun-spots was begun at Kew, in 1858, with his “ photo- 
heliograph." His photographs of the eclipsed sun, July 18th, 
1860, taken with the same instrument at Rivabellosa, in 
Spain, proved decisively the solar status of the "red promi- 
nences” bj' exhibiting their independence of the moon’s 
motion. The high value of the camera for the delineation 
of the solar corona was accentuated by the fine photographs 
taken by Brothers during the Mediterranean eclipse of 
December 22nd, 1870, and by artists attached to Lord 
Lindsay’s party at Baikiil, and to General Teimant’s party 
at Dodabetta, during the totality visible in Southern India, 
Docembor 12tb, 1871. Their discussion by A. Cowper 
Ranyard in 1879 brought out the "synclinal” arrangement 
of coronal streamers ; while their comparison with photo- 
graphs of the American eclipse of July 29th, 1878, suggested 
to him a variation of coronal type in correlation with the 
variation of spotted surface, since amply verified. Plates ex- 
posed by Dr. Schuster to the eclipsed sun. May l7th, 1882, 
at Sohag, in Egypt, disclosed a beautiful comet hurrying past 
perihelion while half enmeshed in coronal rays ; and the 
' brilliant radiated solar halo, characteristic of spot-maxima, 
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was imprinted upon thern^ as well as in photographs taken 
by Messrs. Lawrance and Woods, May 6th, 1883, on Caroline 
Island, in the Southern Pacific. 

During the period now under consideration, a far-reaching 
change has taken place in the methods and aims of astronomy. 
The telescope has found auxiliaries in the spectroscope and 
the camera, and auxiliaries of such versatile powers that 
their performance continually outstrips their promise. The 
new science of astrophysics deals with the nature of the 
heavenly bodies, while the elder gravitational astronomy is 
concerned with their movements; but a meeting-place has 
been provided by spectroscopic determinations of motion in 
the line of sight; and signs are not wanting that celestial 
mechanicians will fuUy respond to the novel demands upon 
their resources. ^ 

The principle that the qualities of prismatic light emitted 
or absorbed by glowing vapours are un- 
speutroacopy. distinctive, was, by Kirchhoff, in 

1859-60, made the foundation of solar chemistry. In 
this country the subject was energetically prosecuted by 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, who devised the ‘'analysing spectro- 
scope,” and, on March 4jtb, 1866, applied it to the examina- 
tion of a sun-spot. The spectroscopic method of viewing 
prominences in full sunshine was also arrived at by him, 
independently of Janssen, in October, 1868, after their light 
had been proved, by observations during the Indian eclipse 
of August 19th, 1868, to be of gaseous origin. Bright lines 
due to hydrogen were conspicuous in it ; and with them ap- 
peared a yellow ray emitted, as Lockyer and Frankland quickly 
perceived, by a then unknown substance to which they gave 
the name of “helium.” Lockyer’s and Respighi's examination 
with the “ slitless spectroscope ” of the corona seen,' by favour 
of the interposing moon, at Baiku] in 1871, bad an experi- 
mental value ; but the first definite and complete record of 
the nature of the coronal spectrum inscribed itself on Dr. 
Schuster's negatives in 1882. Their attentive study inspired 
Dr. Huggins with the idea of photographing the corona itself 
without the aid of an eclipse, by means of its strong ultra- 
violet emanations, and he obtained some apparently genuine 
pictures; but down to 1897 their promise had not been ftilfilled. 
In conjunction with William Allen Miller (1817-70), he 
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entered, in 1862, upon an investigation of stellar spectra; and 
communicated to the Eoyal Society, May 26th, 1864, the 
earliest definite particulars regarding the chemistry of stars. 
In the spectrum of Aldebaran, lines characteristic of hydro- 
gen, iron, sodiiun, calcium, magnesium, bismuth, antimony, 
tellurium, and mercury were identified ; and the composition 
of Betelgeux was shown to bo similar, though not identical 
The outburst of “T Ooronae,” detected May 12th, 1866, by 
•lohn Birmingham, of Tuam in Ireland, afforded the first 
opportunity of analysing the light of a temporary star. It 
was proved at Tulse Hill to bo enveloped in a blaze of 
hydrogen and other gases. Nova Cygni, which leaped into 
visibility November 24th, 1876, showed itself to be similarly 
circumstanced ; but a strange development of light at the core 
,of the great Andromeda nebula in August, 1885, was of a 
different and dubious nature. 

On August 29th, 1864, Dr. Huggins made the capital 
discovery of gaseous nebul®. The subject of his initial 
experiment was a “ planetary ” in Draco. He found nearly 
the whole of its light concentrated in a single green line, as 
yet unidentified with any terrestrial substanco. And the case 
was typical. In all gaseous nebulae (with perhaps one 
exception), comprising, besides planctories, the irregular kind 
exemplified by the vast structure m Orion, the same ray 
predominates, although associated, as Dr. Hu^ins at once 
perceived, with hydrogen-emissions. He stated at the same 
time that the majority of undistinguished nebulae, besides aU 
star-clusters, give an unbroken spectrum, indicating notable 
progress in condensation. 

The first photograph of a star-spectrum was taken by 
Dr. Huggins in 1863 ; but it was his adoption, 
in 1876, of the “dry-plate” method, per- 
mitting long exposures, that determined his 
success in this branch. On December 18th, 1879, he ex- 
hibited to the Royal Society seven very perfect “spectro- 
grams,” six of which wore derived from “ white stars ” like 
Vega. And in all of these a rh 3 dhmical series of dark lines 
was strongly impressed, evidently representing the ultra-violet 
continuation of the hydrogen-spectrum, the essential character 
of which was thus brought to view through the analysis of 
rays omitted many years previously in the depths of space. 
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The spectrum of the Orion nebula was photographed with the 
same apparatus March 7th, 1882. At Tulse HiU, also, the 
momentous step was taken in 1868 of introducing into 
astronomical researches the spectroscopic method of deter- 
mining motion in the line of sight. Its importance can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is true that stellar radial velocities, 
thus visually estimated, are subject to large uncertainties; 
from which, however, measures on photographic plates are for 
the most part exempt. On this principle, a couple of years 
later, the tremendous agitations of the solar chromosphere 
were studied by Mr. Lockyer, with the result of showing the 
prevalence there of tornadoes whirling at rates up to 120 miles 
a second, 

John Russell Hind (1823-95) was the first English dis- 
coverer of asteroids. As an observer at Mr. 
vaiiawe Stars. establishment in the Regent's Park, 

he captured Iris and Flora, August 13th and October 13th, 
1847, and added later six more members to the same family. 
On April 28th, 1848, a “new star” was detected by him in 
the constellation Ophiuchus. It rose in four days from 
the seventh to the fifth magnitude, then rapidly faded into 
obscurity. But his most remarkable discovery, made October 
11th, 1852, was that of a small nebula in Taurus, which has 
since frequently disappeared and re-appeared. Confirmatory 
instances are not wanting. The phenomenon of variability in 
these objects adds vastly to the importance of their photo- 
graphic portrayal, the complete success of which was assured 
by Dr. Common's exquisite picture of the Orion nebula, taken 
with his three-foot silver-on-glass reflector January 30th, 
1883. 

From an examination of the spectrum of Winnecke's 
comet in 1868, Dr. Huggins concluded its 
^spBcteoacope.^ chief material to be a hydro-carbon gas ; 

and the inference has proved true of most, 
if not all, comets. The two bright apparitions of May and 
September, 1882, blazed, however, with sodium as they closely 
approached the sun, and the latter with iron besides. Both 
were observed by Dr. Copeland at Dunecht. The transit of tho 
September comet across the sun, watched by Mr. Finlay and 
Dr. Elkin at the Cape, was an unique event. Photographs of 
this fine object, taken under Dr. Gill's supervision, showed the 
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imospected advantages of common portrait-lenses for getting 
impressions of nebulous masses; and tbe multitude of stars 
on the plates not only suggested to Dr. Gill the plan of his 
photographic “ Durchmusterung,” giving the places of 350,000 
southern stars, but started the grand international star- 
charting enteiprise, now in course of execution. 

English astronomers have led the attack upon the arduous 

problem of the sun’s distance. The necessity 

t. , 1 - ,.1 ... 1 1 £ Bim'g Diatance. 

tor a large reduction m the accepted value ot 

ninety-five million miles was recognised by the Eoyal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1SC4, and the transits of Yenus in 1874 
and 1882 were anticipated os opportunities for settling the 
matter definitively. Expeditions, admirably organised by Sir 
George Airy and Mr. Stone, the present Kadcliflfe Observer 

Oxford, were despatched, on both occasions, to various 
parts of the globe; yet with little effect in diminishing the 
uncertainty. More confidence was inspired by Dr. GiU’s 
single-handed operations upon Mors at Ascension in 1877, 
giving ninety-three million miles as the value of the great unit 

The parallaxes of several stars were reliably measured by 
Dr. Briinnow (1821-91), astronomer royal 
for Ireland, and by his successor. Sir Robert 
Ball, between 1867 and 1881. The determinations of nine 
southern stars by GiU and Elkin, in 1882-3, showed the helio- 
meter to be the instrument best adapted for this class of 
work. They fixed the distance of a Centauri — still our 
nearest known sidereal neighbour — at twenty-five billions 
of miles; showed Sirius to be about twice as remote; and 
the brilliant Canopus to lie altogether beyond the reach of 
their soundings. Dr. GUI succeeded Mr. Stone as ELM. 
Astronomer at the Cape in 1879, Mr. Stone having occupied 
the post from the retirement of Sir Thomas Maclear in 
1870. At Greenwich the administration was transferred, 
in 1881, from Sir George Airy to Mr. W. H. M. Christie. 

A profound alteration has, since 1846, affected ideas re- 
garding the structure of the universe. Sir 
John Herschel’s description of the Magellanic 
Clouds as aggregations of sidereal matter in 
all stages of condensation proved, as Whewell insisted in 
1853, and Herbert Spencer in 1858, that star-clusters and 
nebulse differ generically; and the fact was rendered patent 

K K — V011.VI. 
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by Huggins’s application to them oi the spectroscope. The 
distribution of nebulee, too, in obvious correspondence with 
the lines of the Milky Way (shown in Mr. Sidney Waters’s 
chart of 1869) efifectually reduces them from the status ot 
independent starry realms to the less pretentious rank of 
members of the galactic system. This truth was enforced 
in many of Mr. Proctor’s writings. Thus, the investigation 
of the nature, distance, and architecture of the Milky Way 
has come to be the prime object of cosmical inquirers. 


Contemporary writers too often consider that the advances 
made in their o^vn day are of superlative 
^ importance. The contemporaries of Phidias 

at Athens, of Lorenzo the Magnificent Si 
Florence, and of Shakespeare in London, might justly boast 
that their ages were exceptional in the history of the world ; 
but we cannot yet say whether, in spite of steam and 
electricity, our own times will prove to be equally important 
in the eyes of our successors. In medicine, as in science 
generally, this is an age of detail and of criticism. Countless ‘ 
facts are being daily observed and carefuUy recorded by 
■ numerous observers in every branch of 
Medical Education, Experiment, too, has afforded 

results of the greatest value, for it has enabled our science 
to be built upon the surest foundations ; but a master mind 
is still needed to correlate our facts and to deduce from 
them hypotheses as far-reaching and as fruitful as those 
which Darwin gave to biology. 

* Many great advances have been made by the medical 
profession during the twenty years under review, but the 
education of its students is still almost as chaotic as it 
was in 1868, when the first Medical Bill became law. 
Apprenticeship and practical teaching were then replaced 
by an elaborate series of lectures. Medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery were taught piecemeal, and it was possible for 
a student to become legally qualified to practise his 
profession after he had been found proficient in only one 
of these subjects. Such an abuse was of long standing, for 
as early as 1588 John Bead, a liberal-minded surgeon, 
had complained that 
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“ Ohirargery is maymed aaid vtterlie imperfect without those other 
partes which consisteth iu prescribing of inward medicines and 
conuenient dietj and is so neare linked with these in alyance that no 
man deserueth to be called a chirnrgion that is ignorant in 
phisicke . . so . . . that . . I doe withall affirms that all 

chimrgians ought to bee scene in physicke : and that the harbor's 
crafto ought to be a distinct mistery from chirurgery,” 

The latter suggestion was adopted in England as early as 
1745, but it was not until 1886 that it became compulsory for 
everyone to be examined in each of the main branches of 
his profession before he was permitted to practise upon the 
public. This wholesome regulation had been foreshadowed 
in the Medical Act of 1858, which permitted corporate 
bodies possessed of the power of licensing in a single subject 
ft) combine with other bodies to give a complete' licence 
after a joint examination, but it did not become an 
accomplished fact for many years afterwards. Such an 
amalgamation, however, had been adopted temporarily by 
the physicians and surgeons of London in 1421. 

The fundamental defect still I exists that no uniform 
standard of education is required of a medical student. 
High degrees conferring social distinction may be obtained 
after a fair examination of no great severity, whilst a much 
more searching test may be applied to candidates for a 
mere licence. The medical student, too, is harassed by 
constant changes in his curriculum, and so much detail is 
now required of him that he is more inclined to accept the 
vp8e dixit of his teacher than to think for himself. Dogmatic 
teaching is, therefore, in high favour even with the best 
students, and there is some danger of authority agaiir 
assuming a position in medicine, though it is hardly con- 
ceivable that it will ever exercise its former benumbing 
influence. It seems probable that we are passing through 
that phase in medicine which has already been traversed 
successfully by botanists, zoologists, and anatomists, to whom 
classification, form and the relation of parts once appeared 
to be the sole outcome of a vast amount of labour. 
Classification, indeed, still forms the basis of all these 
sciences, but a superstructure has been grafted upon it 
which enables students to be taught with a minimum of 
detail. The teaching of the sciences ancillary to medicine » 
K E 2 
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•wijl in all probability follow the same lines, as they will be 
taught by types, but the healing art must always be taught 
from individual cases, for each body is peculiar to itself. 

Medical education has shown a constant tendency to 
become more thorough and more complete whilst the 
duration of its curriculum has been giudually lengthened from 
three to five years. The advance of education amongst 
women has led a certain number to enrol themselves 
in the medical profession. The movement was at first 
bitterly opposed, and a severe battle had to be fought by 
the female medical students before they could obtain a 
licence to practise. They overcame successfully the various 
obstacles thrown in their way, and in 1874 the London 
School of Medicine for Women was opened, whilst two 
years later a short Act of Parliament was passed enabling 
the names of properly qualified women to be placed upon 
the register. 

The Koyal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons have 
moved steadily with the times, though their progress has 
not been so rapid as some of their more democratic 
supporters would desire, for the corporate bodies of England 
are, and always have been, oligarchies. 


Medicine is daily becoming more prophylactic. Its 
curative results are probably no greater 

“mSasilSfcBT y®"’® 

improved knowledge of personal and general 
hygiene has led to a marked increase in the average 
longevity, as well as in the number of people who survive 
the diseases and accidents of childhood. The growth of 


physiology into an experimental science has greatly aided 
the advance of medicine from its former empirical position, 
whilst the more careful study of morbid anatomy with 
improved methods of physical examination have led to the 
greatest accuracy in diagnosis. 

Therapeutics have hardly advanced in the same propor- 
tion, though pharmacology is now a branch of experimental 
physiology. The improvement in chemical processes has 
enabled the physician to lay aside the old and cumbersome 
method of administering drugs by infusions, decoctions, and 
powders, for the crude drug is now replaced by its active 
principle. The first result of this improvement has been to 


4 
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diminish the doses of medicines and to allow them to be 
administered in more agreeable forms, whilst it has been 
found possible to inject many drugs beneath the skin, thereby 
avoiding the evil effects produced when they are taken by the 
mouth. 

Pathology, too, has become a branch of experimental 
physiology, and of late years has been advanced in a very 
remarkable manner by the highly-suggestive work of Lister, 
of Pasteur, and of Koch. The labours of these three great 
investigators have shown that an intimate knowledge of 
pathology is as important and useful to the physician and to 
the surgeon as a thorough acquaintance with morbid anatomy. 

Antiseptic surgery owes its origin to Sir Joseph (now Lord) 
Lister, who showed that decomposition did not take place in 
wounds kept absolutely clean, if the air coming to them was 
liltered from all living germs. As soon as he had converted 
this theory into an established fact, it spread rapidly from 
the pathological laboratory to the operating theatre, where it 
enabled the surgeon to revolutionise his practice and to 
extend his domain. It revolutionised his praetice by reducing 
the gi’avity of all surgical procedures, thereby allowing him 
to operate at a much earlier period than was thought formerly 
to be advisable. It extended his domain by enabling him to 
operate upon those parts of the body which had hitherto 
remained untouched on aeeoimt of the violent and fatal 
inflammation which had usually followed upon any surgical 
procedure by the older methods. Whilst Lister's work benefits 
the individual, the labours of Pasteur promise to be service- 
able to the community, for they have yielded results of great 
prophylactic value, and have afforded a clue to the prevention 
of some of those diseases which spread in epidemic form. 
One — amongst many — of Koch’s results has yielded a rational 
knowledge of tuberculosis, and has shown that consumption 
ill all its protean forms is constantly associated with the 
presence of a single variety of micro-organism. This discovery 
proved to be of the utmost importance, for it was the 
foundation of the science of Bacteriology — a science which 
has advanced so rapidly that it has already passed out of 
the classificatory stage, and is well advanced towards that 
physiological state from which alone the best results are to be 
obtained. 
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Hygiene has progressed steadily, for the State has shown 
an increasing tendency to concern itself with 
state Medicine. public health. The Eoyal Sanitary Com- 
mission of 1869-71 established the principle that members 
of the medical profession should be made serviceable in 
administering the health laws. The Local Government 
Board, with Mr. Stansfeld as its President, was established in 
1872 as a direct outcome of this Commission. Medical 
officers of health were then appointed throughout the country. 
They are empowered to deal with all matters likely to 
affect the health of the community, and they are paid partly 
by a rate, partly by grants from the Exchequer. The 
ignorance and apathy of the local authorities at first went far 
to neutralise the benefit of the skilled assistance thus rendered 
available, but better counsels have since prevailed, and the 
law is now in fair working order. Many members of the 
medical profession have taken advantage of the new opening 
thus provided for them, and have accepted the somewhat 
onerous duties of health officers, for the faithful discharge of 
which they have endeavoured to fit themselves by a special 
course of instruction. 

The steady decline of typhus even to a vanishing point is 
one of the most satisfactory results which has 
Public Health. recorded in connection with the public 


health of the last twenty years. The diminution of this 
disease appears to be the direct outcome of the improved 
sanitary conditions under which the poorer classes are living, 
and to the higher standard of comfort which they now 
demand. Smallpox, like typhus, also appears to be a waning 
disease. It is, indeed, still endemic, and from time to time 


it becomes epidemic, but the number of deaths is no longer a 
striking feature in the returns of the Kegistrar-General. The 
practice of vaccination was rendered compulsory in 1853, and 
it became uniform after 1865, when an organised inspection 


was established throughout the country, and was conducted 
by officers placed first under the control of the Privy Council 
and afterwards of the Local Government Board. The opera- 
tion was further controlled, and was rendered more complete, 
in 1868, when the public vaccinators began to be paid by re- 
sults. Typhus fever, typhoid, and smallpox have diminished, 
but other diseases have increased, and foremost amongst these 
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are diphtheria and cancer. Pathology has recently found a 
means of minimising the fatal effects of diphtheria, but we 
are, as yet, wholly ignorant of the true nature and the best 
treatment for cancer. 

Limatics have shared in the more moderate and rational 
treatment which has marked the professional 
work of the present century. The scourgings 
and chains which from time immemorial had fallfiTi to the lot 
of these unfortunate individuals in Western Europe began to- 
attract the attention of the Quakers at York at the end of the 
last century, a few years before Pine! had begun his reforms 
in Paria Little, however, could be done even by such men as 
the Tukes, for the force of public opinion was still in favour 
of harsh treatment. Mechanical restraint continued, and it 
was not until Dr. Conolly was appointed resident physician 
to the Middlesex County Asylum at Hanwell, in 1839, that a 
public asylum existed without any form of mechanical 
restraint for its patients. The Hanwell Asylum, justly con- 
sidered one of the best-managed in the kingdom, contained 
about 800 patients, for whose use, as Dr. Conolly found on his 
appointment, no less than 600 instruments of discipline had 
been provided, about one-half being handcuffs and leg-locks. 
Those, with the strait-waistcoats and coercion-chairs, ho 
abolished in favour of kind treatment upon the part of the 
physicians and attendants, coupled with a sufficient staff' 
properly trained to cany out their duties in a humane 
manner. His system soon became world-wide, and its 
beneffcial results are everywhere to be seen in the quiet and 
routine which pervade the wards of all our asylums, in strange 
contrast with the accounts of Bedlam and Sf. Luke’s which 
have been transmitted to us from the middle of last century. 
Medical men are now specially trained in the subject of 
mental diseases, with the result that a much better system 
of olossiffcation is in use, and that asylums have been founded 
for the reception of idiots of the middle-class, whilst quite 
recently a colony of epileptics has been established to enable 
those unhappy people to work under the most advantageous 
conditions. Increased knowledge of mental disease has led 
to the necessity for increased protection both upon the part 
of the patient and of the practitioner who certifies to his 
insanity. The law in connection with lunacy has long boon 
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in a most unsatisfactory condition, for it was full of contrary 
precedents, and it appeared to press with, undue harshness 
upon the medical man who certified to a patient’s insanity. 
A new Act, however, was passed in 1890, which enabled him 
to sign certificates in such cases with less danger of being 
afterwards cast in damages. 

The practice of dentistry in 1841 was in much the same 
condition as that of surgery in 1565, when 
Dentistry. JqJ^ Halle Confesses that — 

“ Where as there is cue chirurgien that was appreiifcise to his artp, 
or uue physicien that hath travayled in the true studie and exerdse of 
phisiquB, there are teune that are presumptions swearers, smatterers, or 
abusers of the same: yea, smythes, cutlers, carters, eoblars, copars, coriars 
of leather, carpenters, and a great rahle of women.” 

r 

An attempt was made in 1841 to obtain public recognition 
for dentistry as a branch of surgery, and negotiations were 
opened with the Royal College of Surgeons to obtain an 
enactment that no one should practise as a dentist until 
he had been duly examined by one or more members of 
that body. The negotiations failed, although the support 
of the Government had been obtained in the person of the 
Home Secretary, Sir James Graham. A second and more 
successful attempt was made in 1855, and in the following 
year the College was memorialised upon the subject, the 
Odontological Society was founded, and the British Journal 
of Dental Science was published. The College of Dentists of 
England was established about the same time. It was an 
independent organisation, whose promoters desired that 
dentistry should be free from any association with the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and it proceeded to examine 
candidates and grant licences in dentistry. It existed for 
seven years, and amalgamated in 1863 with the Odouto- 
logical Society. As an institution it is since defunct, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England fills its place. The 
Odontological Society is a society of q[ualified dentists estab- 
lished for purely scientific purposes. Tho dentists gradually 
obtained a course of sound technical instruction verified by 
examination, for in 1858 the Dental Hospital of London was 
founded, and in 1860 the Royal College of Surgeons began to 
examine candidates for a licence in dental surgery. This 
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course of instruction was purely voluntary at tirst, nor was it 
i-endered compulsory until 1878, when a special Act of Parlia- 
ment placed dentists upon the same footing as other members 
of the medical profession. It established a register of those 
qualified to practise their art, and it prohibited unlicensed 
persons from assuming any tide implying that they were 
qualified to practise dentistry. In 1880 the British Dental 
Association was incorporated The Association consists of 
the qualified dentists of the United Kingdom, and the objects 
for which it is established are the promotion of dental and 
the allied sciences and the maintenance of the honour and 
iutcrosts of the dental profession. 

The groat improvement in nursing is, perhaps, one of the 
most remarkable developments in connection ^ ^ 

v\yth the history of medicine in our own 
times. Taking its rise in the Crimean War, with the laudable 
object of mitigating the horrors of a campaign, nursing has 
rapidly become a profession. Confined for a time to the 
military hospitals, it spread to the civil institutions of the 
country, which then became the training schools from which 
private individuals and the poor in their own homes might 
obtain the services of highly-qualified and often of socially- 
gifted women to perform the various duties of the sick-room. 

The decay of hatred is os marked in the medical pro- 
fession as it is in the political world. Medical 
men used to entertain the most violent ani- 
mosity, not only for each other, but even for 
those who endeavoured to make their views known to the rest 
of the profession. Teaching was almost entirely oral at the 
begiimiug of this century, and medical journalism was then 
at a very low ebb. The College of Physicians, the Provincial 
Medical Association, and a few societies, tried to diffuse know- 
ledge by the publication of “Transactions,” and as early as 
1781 a Society of Physicians who met together occasionally 
to converse on medical subjects agreed to set on foot a 
monthly publication, which should contain an account of new 
medical books and useful discourses in physic, whilst it was 
at the same time a repository for original essays. This 
venture was continued quarterly until 1790, and it was 
known as TIi6 London Medical Jov/mal. The new ora of 
medical journalism began on Sunday, 5th October, 1823, 
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when Thomas Wakley published the first number of the 
Lancet. Its beginnings were by no means creditable. There 
were doubtless plenty of abuses to combat, for the large 
hospitals were practically close boroughs as regards the staff 
appointments. The medical officers in each were recruited 
from apprentices who had paid fees of £500 to £1,000 to the 
physicians and surgeons on the tacit understanding that they 
should have the reversion of their places; but the means 
adopted by the Lancet to correct abuses were most unjusti- 
fiable. Personal attacks, nicknames, and gross abuse were so 
often employed that the journal was tabooed for a time even 
by those members of the profession who were sufficiently 
enlightened to understand the true value of this new means 
of diffusing knowledge. Quarterly journals then appeared, 
but, with a few useful exceptions, all the quarterlies are now 
extinct. The weekly journals have continued, and, by a slow 
process of evolution, have become transformed into their 
present highly -respectable shape. Monthly journals, too, 
have arisen in great numbers, for their growth has been 
stimulated by the increasing tendency towards specialisation 
which has marked the progress of medicine. 

We thus biing to an end the history of medicine in this 
country. The ranks of the medical profession contain, as 
they always have done, men of the very highest scientific 
attainments, who devote their lives to the assistance of their 
fellows irrespective of creed or of nationality; empirics, or 
men who neglect and disclaim science ; tradesmen, for whom 
the profession is a more or less lucrative business; and 
quacks, who dishonestly make physic a means of preying 
upon the credulity and fears of their fellow-men. Quacks, 
indeed, become fewer as time progresses and knowledge 
increases, but with keener competition the number of the 
tradesmen is augmented. Education has a constant tendency 
to exterminate, or rather to hinder the development of, the 
the empiric or mere pretender to physio; but the scientific 
physicians daily increase in number, though the best minds 
in the profession are too often seduced to the study of pure 
science. 
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Thboiiy and practice in real life actually work in parallel 
courses, the one rarely far in advance of the 
other, each unable to expand its limits with- 
out encroaching on those of its neighbour. 

Their correlation is well marked in the history of en- 
gineoriug. Electrical engineering is dealt with dlsewhere 
(p. 581 neqq.), but the causes and general direction of the 
advance in mechanical and civil engineering may be suitably 
discussed here. 


Mechanical engineering is more than a branch of the 
subject It is essentially the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples to the construction of engines for the transmutation 
of energy, or of machines for its transmission. We may 
apply olectricity, heat, wator-power, or any other source of 
energy, and find ourselves continually requiring the training 
of the mechanician before we can realise our aims. 


The great advances in constructional processes in this 
country may well be studied with the de- 
velopment in our knowledge of the physical 
sciences. Wo may illustrate this first in the 
case of the principle of the conservation of energy (p. 353, 
36T). Its rocognition has been but gradual At the beginning 
of the century some few leading physicists had begun to 
realise that a disappearance of energy in one form was 
simultaneous with its appearance in another. Bumford 
formulated the doctrine with reference to heat as a 


form of energy. Davy upheld it, and successfully com- 
bated the caloric theory then generally accepted. Joule, 
Helmholtz, and Lord Kelvin have since completed the 
work (p. 188), and placed the dynamical theory of heat so 
that succeeding experiments never fail to strengthen its 
position. The energy stored up in coal is converted to 
heat energy in the process of combustion, and transferred, 
with various losses, to steam. This is made by suitable 
engines to yield up some proportion of its heat energy for 
conversion into mechanical motion. More energy than the 
coal supplies it is impossible by any device to obtain as enargy 
of motion, and engineers, with a clear realisation of this 
principle, have abandoned all schemes for the solution of the 
perpetual motion problem. A, physicist, therefore, criticises 
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all steam-engines or other sources of power in the light of 
their physical efficiency. So much energy is supplied to 
them in one form ; what percentage is given out in another 
desired form, and how may improvement be effected ? In 
different classes of motors the designer has to consider me- 
chanical efficiency. He aims at the elimination of friction 
in the working parts; ho employs methods of construction 
that will give great power for a small total weight, and equal, 
but not unnecessary strength in each portion of the structure, 
great durability in those parts that cannot easily be renewed, 
and facility of access for those that need frequent examina- 
tion or renewal In special oases one or the other of those 
considerations becomes of paramoimt importance; the rest 
are often negligible. 

It was pointed out by Sadi Carnot in 1824 that the efj- 
ciency of any heat-engine has its maximum 
limit fixed by the range of temperatures 
employed with the working substance. Thus 
of two otherwise similar engines, working with the same 
temperature of full-pressure steam, that is the more efficient 
which can run to a lower exhaust temperature ; it utilises a 
peater percentage of the heat supplied. Likewise a rais- 
ing of the temperature of full-pressure steam is accompanied 
by an increased efficiency. 

Here, then, we have the ultimate reason for the move- 
ment among steam engineers in favour of steam at very 
high temperatures, with prolonged expansion in low-pressure 
cylinders tiU considerations of space economy forbid fur- 
ther abstraction of the energy yet remaining in the steam. 
Double-expansion was first introduced in stationajy engines ; 
triple and quadruple expansions are now exceedingly 
general, and are applied with great success in marine- 
engineering (pp. 400, 403). 

There thus enters another question of grave iinportanco, 
that of the strength of boiler, cylinders, and accessory con- 
nections capable of withstanding the enormous internal pres- 
sure^ of the steam at so high a temperature. Were it not for 
the improvement in quality and adaptability of steel and iron, 
en^es working with steam at 180° Centigrade could not bo 
built of sufficient strength and durability. Until quite 
recently the strength problem has been attacked directly. 
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Steam boilers have been developed step by step to their present 
form; methods of strengthening and of ac- 
celerating the generation of steam have made 
parallel advances, and no links are missing in 
the connection between the old waggon boiler for stationary 
engines and that of a modem locomotive. 

Until 1 H(S5 steam boilers were built almost exclusively of 
wrought-irou plates, riveted by hand. With the introduc- 
tion of steel came the employment of mild steel boiler-plates, 
fairly reliable when the plates are not l.no large. Never- 
tliole.ss, 1,0 this da}’ it is impossible to ensuTO perfect homo- 
geneity throughout the plate, and in all important work there 
are Board of Trade regulations for the testing of samples from 
each plate supplied. The old hand-riveting was better than 
any kind of modem machine-work, but very much slower. 
It is resorted to nowadays in largo worlcs only when the 
rivet is inaccessible to the machine, or when particular care 
is needed. Also the old-fashioned method of drilling the 
rivet-holes was much less injurious to the boiler-plate than 
is the hydraulic punch now used. An o-xtensive modern 
practice consists in punching a hole through the plate, and 
theh lymering it out to a slightly larger diameter ; this, for 
the most part, obviates injury to the plate. 

Without strengthening stays of any kind a cylindrical 
boiler is weakest at its flat ends. Its curved surface needs no 
staying, for the boiler plates are made of sufiicient thiclaiess 
to withstand the internal pressure, which, moreover, has no 
tendency to distort the plates. The principle of strengthening 
the ends, while at the same tune rendering the boiler more 
effective by the use of a number of small flue-tubes, is due 
to M. Seguin in France, and to Booth in England (1829). 
Gloorgo Stephenson appropriated the idea and adapted it to 
his “ Socket, ” the success of which in the BainhiU competition 
(p. 202) was partially the cause of the association of multi- 
tubular boilers with his name. He should only get credit for 
his rapid perception of their efficacy. Such a boiler, Vith 
perhaps two hundred copper tubes running from end to 
end, is enormously strengthened by them and rendered far 
more efficient thermally by reason of the increased heating 
surface and diminished thickness of the metal used. It was 
no new idea to have tho flue passing through the boiler, but 
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it marked an aoute realisation of principle to have many 
small flues instead. With the same resistance to collapse, 
they can be made of much thinner material than the single 
flue; they are readily cleaned and easily renewed when 
worn out. 

Consider for a short space the so-called Cornish and 
Lancashire boilers. They have one or two large flues leading 
through from end to end, the furnace being practically an 
enlargement of one end of a flue. Such large flues subjected 
to great external pressure from the contents of the boiler are 
liable to sudden collapse when any portion is thinned dowir 
by gradual burning. It is undesirable to have them of thick 
metal, inasmuch as the burning is more vigorous and the 
conductivity less. The introduction of Galloway tubes in 
1867, which stretch across the flues, and through which the 
boiler-water can circulate, admirably illustrates the double 
object of strengthening against collapse and of increasing the 
heating efficiency. 

During the last few years another plan of steam-generation 
at high pressure has been introduced, the theoretical con- 
sideration of which may be approached with advantage, 
though it is out of place here to discuss the subject at any 
great length. Given two copper tubes of the same thickness 
of material, the diameter of one being half that of the other, 
then the one can sustain an internal fluid pressure twice as 
great as the other. The generalisation is correct that further 
diminution' in the internal diameter will be associated with a 
corresponding increase in the strength. So for the smaller 
pipe to possess the same strength in resisting an internal 
fluid pressure it needs but a proportionately diminished 
thickness. If the two tubes of diflbrent diameters be sur- 
rounded by firrnace-gases, and be of equal strength, the 
contents of the smaller tube will be heated more rapidly 
because of its relatively slight thickness. Or, looking at the 
fact from a different point of view, if they be made of the 
same thickness of copper, the smaller can safely contain 
steam at a greater pressure. It is true that the smaller pipe 
has a smaller capacity, but this is remedied without loss of 
the previous advantages by using a greater length of tube. 

Considered alike from the ■ strength or heat - efficiency 
point of view, a steam-generator constructed on a tubulous 
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principle, with no large internal space, has obvious advantages. 
Such a tnbulons boiler, with heat supplied 
to it at a steady rate, can be used for high 
steam temperatures, so offering a means of , 
approaching the theoretical ideal of a heat-engine, with which 
wo concerned ourselves in tho first part of this chapter. It is 
likely enough that the problem of flying will be solved soon 
by its aid. In locomotive engineering it has been necessary 
to consider economy of power in relation to weight of the 
engine. An old Watts stationary engine with a bricked-up 
Cornish or Lancashire boiler was more efiicient in poundage 
of fuel per horse-power per hottr than a modern locomotive, 
but oflerod the locomotive engineer little help in his designing. 
He has been tied down to conditions of extremely rapid 
generation of steam by forced draught, to a uniform gauge of 
rails throughout the country, and a limiting weight of engine 
per foot length. It may here be remarked that the boilers of 
torpedo-boats are built on the locomotive pattern. In the 
earlier history of railways in the country, the “ Battle of the 
Gauges ” (p. 203) demonstrated the testing of theory by ex- 
penment on a gigantic scala The questions of initial outlay 
in permanent way, stability of oscillations of the engine, effect 
of wind-pressure on an enlarged engine-front, balancing of 
stresses in the framework, together with the greater comfort 
of passengers with wider railway carriages — all these were 
subjected to examination, with the ultimate result that the 
ordinary gauge of 4 feet 8| inches was adopted. The last of 
tho Groat W astern Kailway broad-gauge system was seen two 
years since, and, except for lines with excessive gradients and 
sharp curves, there is now complete uniformity of gauge 
throughout the country. 

The most daring advance in locomotive practice is due 
to Webb, who in 1886 applied double-expansion to London 
and North-Western railway locomotives. The exhaust steam 
from tho high-pressure cylinders passes into a larger low- 
pressure cylinder symmetrically placed between them, and 
there undergoes further expansion in actuating the piston. 
The engine is somewhat heavier; its centre of , gravity is 
raised ; but the difficulties of arranging the mechanism in 
the smaller available space below the boiler without im- 
pairing tho stability of the structure have been overcome 
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satisfactorily, and there is a saving of 15 to 20 per 
cent, in fuel 

In internal combustion engines the working substance is 
heated by its own combustion in the motor 
Internal cylinder. No furnace is therefore required. 

The efficiency of the engine itself is much 
higher than that of the steam-engine, mainly 
on account of the greater range of temperature employed. 
The best kno^vn types are the gas- and petroleum- engines. 
The first practical engine of this kind was invented by Street 
in 1794. It was worked by the combustion of vaporised 
petroleum oil and turpentine. In 1823 Brown introduced 
the water-jacket to keep the cylinder cool and prevent its 
rapid degradation due to heat. The Lenoir engine of 1860 
showed a marked advance. Otto introduced in 1863 a vejy 
efficient, but noisy and mechanically defective gas-engine, 
which he superseded in 1876 by his famous “Otto Silent” 
engine, since that date a powerful rival to small steam-engines. 
It uses ordinary gas mixed with sufficient air for complete 
combustion. When working at full power 

Otto Gas-Engliie. ,, . . . i j j . i .. 

the mixture is exploded every two revolutions 
of the fly-wheel. The gas reaches a temperature of about 
1,600" Centigrade, and a pressure of over 100 lbs. per square 
inch. It uses only 24 cubic feet of ordinary gas per horse- 
power per hour. If. a specially prepared cheap gas be used — 
the Dawson gas — the consumption works out at 1'3 lb. of 
coal per horse-power per hour. In large marine engines for 
ocean-going vessels, where economy of fuel is specially 
considered, a result of IJ lb. of coni per horse-power per 
hour is regarded as satisfactory. Small steam-engines are 
never so economical. 

Reviewing the advances made in civil engineering, wo 
_ _ , see how much has been due to improvement 

ClTll EiiKliieeriiiff. . *1/* • 

m matenais of construction, facility of trans- 
port and manipulation of heavy masses, the adoption of 
special tools and labour-saving machines for abrogating 
manual labour. Every piece of -vrork becomes a reference 
for subsequent engineers engaged on similar operations, 
who often reduce their average design to a close copy of 
an earlier one that has survived the test of time and 
usage. Epoch-making constructions are those that initiate 
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on a large scale the application of special engineering 
principles. There was no previous history to assist the 
engineers of the Kilsby tunnel on the North-Western 
railway, in 1833 ; no suspension bridge to act as a model 
for Telford in his design for spanning the Menai Straits ; 
no box-girder like the Britannia tubular bridge (1850) 
for Robert Stephenson, excepting, indeed, his oto smaller 
structure over the Conway river. Masonry dams were 
practically new to England when the Vymwy reservoir 
was constructed for the Liverpool water-supply. The 
Forth Bridge was the sole representative of the cantilever 
system, when hnished in 1890 by Messrs. Fowler and 
Baker; and the Tower Bridge over the River Thames yet 
remains the largest bascule (or drawbridge) in the world. 

T unnelling and excavation are not so extensively employed 
in this country as abroad, for the obvious 
reason that its surface offers fewer inequali- 
ties that cannot be surmounted. But vested 
interests have often compelled direct routes for railways or 
for roads, when slight ditmt/m would have vastly diminished 
the duration and expense of the undertaking. The graver 
dithcultics are due to the obstruction of hard rock, or of 
subterranean springs and quicksands. The former have 
been for generations attacked with gunpowder. The most 
usual explosives now employed are gunpowder, nitro- 
glycerine, and gun-cotton. Nitro-glycorine in the form of 
djmamite is now effective and safe. The blast-holes in the 
rock are made by rock-boring machines, of which the proto- 
type was introduced by Sommeiller in the Mont Cenis 
tunnel. The earliest form of diamond-drill, in which the 
crown of the borer is edged with a series of black diamonds, 
was described at the British Association Meeting of 1843. 

Groat risk is incurred when water floods the work. The 
Kilsby tunnel was cut through a sandbed, from which it was 
necessary to pump continually some 2,000 gallons of water 
per minute to prevent flooding of the tunnel. The Stephen- 
sons hod charge of the works, and all their ingenuity tnd 
enterprise were called into action to construct the tunnel 
walls water-tight. In the construction of the Severn Tunnel 
(IS^S-SS), wMch passes under the river near Chepstow, and 
which has a length of 4|^ miles, a large spring was tapped 

L VL 
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that necessitated the erection of permanent pumping engines 
to keep the tunnel clear. The diving operations during the 
undertaking 'were by far the most venturesome and ex- 
tensive of their kind. 

The modem engineer has found it necessary to cultivate 

an eye for beauty. Even a high-speed 

Bildgework. . j ■ ■ •/.. 

vertical engine is open to derision if it takes 
on the semblance of a coffee-pot, and in the important 
matter of bridge-design the public taste should be considered 
seriously. Eobert Stephenson’s realisation of the strength of 
the box-girder should not have prompted bim to design the 
Britannia tubular bridge over the Menai Straits upon that 
ugly though sound principle, though in justice it must be 
admitted that his original suggestion for a cantilever bridge 
was not accepted. 

The tubular bridge was the first attempt to use wroughJ- 
iron exclusively for long spans. Stephenson and Harrison 
had finished in 1849 the high-level bridge at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, with its masonry piers, cast-iron arched ribs, and 
wrought-iron ties — a bridge that remains as the link be- 
tween the old cast-iron and the modem wrought-iron types. 
The smaller wrought-iron tubular bridge over the Conway 
river, of 400 feet span, was successfully opened for traffic in 
1848, and the larger bridge was in course of erection. There 
are two central spans of 460 feet, and two side spans of 
230 feet, at a height of 100 feet above high water. There 
are two separate wrought-iron tubes side by side, each 
1,510 feet long, resting on three towers of masonry and the 
end abutments, so as to give the required spans. The tubes 
are rectangular iu section ; the top and bottom booms are 
cellular ; the whole is built up of wrought-iron plates riveted 
together, supported solidly on the central tower, and on 
rollers on the side-towers and abutments. Tho design is 
closely copied in the Victoria bridge over the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal, finished in 1859. 

The webbing connecting the top and bottom flanges of a 
girder need not be plain plate-iron, as in the 1850 Torksey 
bridge in Lincolnshire. It may well be made in lattice form, 
and, in fact, the open-work type was tried by Sic John 
MacNoill, as long ago os 1843, over a short 84-foet span near 
Dublin The type. is now very general, by reason equally 
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of its strength, neatness, and simplicity of construction. A 
good example is given by the Charing Cross railway bridge 
in London. The completion of the Forth Bridge in 1889 
marked a great advance in the history of girder bridges, 
as it introduced cantilevers for long spans, and was imme- 
diately copied for bridges in various parts of the globe. 
Imagine two enormous steel brackets back to back, forming 
together a beam or lattice girder 1,700 feet long, tapering 
each way from the middle, where the whole is supported on 
a substantial pier. Such is the double cantilever. Its two 
parts, built up simultaneously, balance each other. Another 
similar cantilever is at a distance of 1,700 feet, and the short 
space between their near ends is bridged by ordinary lattice 
girders, also built outwards from each end. The Forth 
fridge is designed 'vvith a taper in plan — that is, it is widest 
at the piers, narrowest at the centre of each large span. 
This is mainly to withstand lateral wind pressure safely, a 
lesson learnt from the sad catastrophe to the old Tay Bridge, 
overthrown by a storm in December, 1879 (p. 645). 

The operations of buildup the piers in deep water were 
unique at the time, and ofier the best example of the direc- 
tion of development of this part of the subject. Hollow 
wrought-iron caissons, or water-tight cylinders, 70 feet in 
diameter, were sunk to the rock-bed 72 feet below the water- 
lovel. The rook was cut away to receive each caisson, by 
operations carried on in a chamber at its base, supplied with 
compressed air at 83 lbs. per square inch to resist the en- 
croachment of the water. Where the bed was of mud, the 
weight of the caisson carried through to the stiff boulder- 
clay below. In each case the caisson and mining-chamber 
were filled with concrete, so that, when set, each caisson 
constituted a Hrm stone pillar 70 feet in diameter. 

The main improvement in suspension bridges has been 
in the process of stiffening by some form of lattice-work. 
The suspension principle may well be combined with others, 
as with the Tower Bridge, where the side spans are half 
suspension, and the centre span has two permanent lattice- 
girders and the lower drawbridge. The Telford bridge over 
the Menai Straits still remains our -finest -example' of the 
simple typa It was opened in 1-825; it has -a span of 579 
feet, and the roadway is 100 feet above the water-level. 

LL 2 
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The growth of railways has been attended with a decline 
in canal traffic in this country. Yet it is 
possible that this generation will see the 
advantage of rescuing our extensive water- 
ways from desuetude. The only great canal scheme of this 
century has been that of the Ship Canal connecting Man- 
chester with the Mersey estuary. It is 33 miles in length, 
26 feet deep, and with a bottom width of 120 feet. There 
are four reaches, separated by sets of three locks. Steamers 
can effect the whole distance in eight hours, including aU 
delays at the locks. 

In the matter of water-supply, the growing interest in 
problems of public health, and the municipalisation of water- 
supply has caused attention to be paid to the purity and 
sufficiency of the water for large towns, and large itera- 
tions have been proposed for Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and London The Liverpool supply from the 
Kiver Vymwy, in Montgomeryshire, is now an accomplished 
fact. The Manchester works at Thirlmere, in the Lake 
district, have practically reached completion Birmingham 
is to have its water from South Wales, and London still 
delays its decision. For the last fifty years the Metropolitan 
supply has been in the hands of eight different companies. 
The scheme now advocated is one for the conveyance 
of water by an aq^ueduct from an upland valley in Mid- 
Wales. 

The chief engineering difficulties are associated with the 
formation of the storage reservoir near the source of supply, 
though the choice of route and construction of easy gradi- 
ents for the conduit are matters of importance. Tho main 
interest in the Liverpool supply scheme attaches to the 
masonry dam built across the Yyrnwy valley, on a bed 
of solid rock, forming a basin for the upland waters to 
accumulate. The lake thus formed is five miles long, and 
averages three-quarters of a mile in width. Tho dam is 
1,200 feet long, rising 100 feet above the gi'oimd, with 60 
feet of foundation below. Along tho top is a carriage-road, 
supported on 33 arches, which give the structm'e a fine 
appearance. The aqueduct to Liverpool is 67 miles long, 
wh^as that leading from Thirlmere to Manchester is 96 
miles long. 
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Tite irloa of an. electric telegraph dates back into the 
eighteenth century. In 1774 Losage con- 
stmctod a telegraph consisting of twenty- Appiioattons of 
four wires with pith-balls at their extremities. I 

In 1816 Ronalds simplified Lesage’s arrange- * ’ 

ment by using one wire only ; and in 1828 Dyar of, New York, 
invented a method of recording messages. In all these 
attempts frictional electricity was used, and none of them 
attained any success. After the introduction of current elec- 
tricity by Volta, the idea of transmitting messages by means 
of electricity was revived. Attempts were made to apply 
Davy’s discovery, that an electric current could decompose 
chemical compounds, to systems of telegraphy. It was not un- 
til Oersted discovered that a suspended, or pivoted, compass- 
noedlo is deflected by a suitably placed electric current that 
telegraphy gave any promise of becoming a practical success. 

Ampere (p. I82j, who did so much towards the develop- 
ment of electromagnetism, first suggested the application of 
Oersted’s experiment to telegraphy. His idea was to have 
a number of wires carrying electric currents, and to each 
■ electric current two magnetic noodles — one at the beginning 
of the lino, and tlic other at the end. It was found, however, 
that when the lino was long the ability pf the current to 
deflect a magnetic needle was diminished to such an extent 
that for a time liolegraphy remained at a standstill. 

In 1832 Schilling, a Russian, devised a system of tele- 
graphy in which thirty-six noodles were used. In 1883 
Oauss and Weber, two Gorman physicists, established a 
telegraph lino about throe miles long at GSttingen. This 
lino was used mainly for experimental purposes. The prao- 
tical doyolopmont was loft to Stoinhoil, who oonstructed 
several telegraph lines radiating from Munich. Steinheil 
was the first to make use of the earth as a return circuit, 
thus using but a single wire to carry each current, and con- 
nected to earth at both the sending and receiving stations. 

The placing of the electric telegraph on a firm financial 
basis in England is due to Professor Wheat- 
stone, of King’s College, London, and to his KeTiuS^TSwwii. 
partner, Mr. W. F. Cooke. They took out 
their first patent in 1837. Wheatstone was chiefllyresiJonsible 
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for the scientific part of the work, while Cooke undertook the 
business aa'rangeinents. As described in their first patent 
specification, their system required five needles and six wires, 
one of the wires being used as a common return for the other 
five. By various combinations of the five needles all the 
letters of the alphabet and the numerals could be repre- 
sented. Soon, however, Wheatstone found that five needles 
were unnecessary, as a code could be devised for represent- 
ing letters and numerals and as many words as one pleased 
by means of a single needle. In 1840 he invented a dial 
instrument, on the face of which were the letters of the 
alphabet. 

In all applications of electricity to commerce the questions 
of simplicity of arrangement and cost determine whether or 
not the venture wiU be a practical success. These considera* 
tions induced Wheatstone to abandon his five-needle telegraph 
for a two-needle or a single-needle telegraph. Where the needle 
system has survived other improved forms, the single-needle 
instrument is almost universally employed. If the current 
traverses the line in one direction the needle swings to the 
right, and on reversing the direction of the current by a 
suitable key, or contact-maker, the needle swings to the left. 
The letters of the alphabet and the numerals are represented 
by combinations of swings of the needle to the right and to 
the left. 

The first public telegraph in England was established in 
1844 between Paddington and Slough, a distance of twenty 
miles. The wires were suspended from posts along the Great 
Western EaUway. The needle telegraph was for some years 
almost exclusively used in England. In other countries, how- 
ever, it was soon supplanted by a system due to an Americiui 
named Morse, which has now almost universally superseded 
all other systems, except in submarine tcle- 
graphy, in which the needle system is still 
used The basis of the Morse system (1838) 
is the electromagnet, as constructed by Sturgeon and im- 
proved by Henry. Its advantage lies in the ease with which 
a permanent record of telegraphic messages is obtained. The 
“key,'* or sending apparatus, is such that in one position 
the circuit through the receiving apparatus is complete, while 
in another position signals are transmitted. The receiving 
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insti'unient or indicator consists of an electromagnet, one 
end of the magnetising coil being connected to the line-wire 
and the other to earth. As the key is pressed down at the 
sending end, the current sent through the line to the re- 
ceiving end magnetises the soft ii'on of the electromagnet, 
attracting a soft-iron “ armature ” carried at one end of a 
lever, which is pulled back by an opposing spring when the 
current ceases. At the other end of the lever there is a point 
which presses on a strip of paper, marking it whilst the cur- 
rent is passing. The intervals between these marks represent 
the interruptions of the current. A clockwork, put in motion 
by a spring, drives a pair of rollers, which draw the strip of 
paper past the pen so that it receives the series of marks 
which make up the message. If the current is momentary a 
“•dot ” is made on the paper, but if the current flows for a 
longer time a “ dash ” is produced of about three times the 
length. At first a pencil was used as the tracing-point, but 
the point soon became blunt, so that a metal point was sub- 
stituted. This method demanded a force which the battery- 
cun'ent from the line was generally too feeble to produce. 
To remedy this defect a “relay” was introduced. This sends 
a strong local current through the receiving instrument when 
actuated itself by a feeble line-current, and consists simply of 
an electromagnet having many turns of wire, so that the 
feeble line-current magnetises it sufliciently to attract a soft- 
iron “ anuature,” which, when attracted, closes a local circuit 
containing a battery and the receiving apparatus. 

In the Morse code letters, numerals, and signs are repre- 
sented by combinations of dots and dashes. The first Morse 
lino was laid between Washington and Ualtimore in 1844. 
The wires wore placed underground, but this was soon aban- 
doned and afterwards they were mounted on poles. 

Between the years 1840-50 the growth of the electric 
telegraph was very rapid. The rapidity of its growth neces- 
sitated either laying many more lines or the adaptation of 
those already laid to cope with the large munber of messages 
to be transmitted. It was this need which caused various 
electricians to devise systems of multiplex telegraphy, by 
which the same line could transmit two or more messages 
simultaneously. In 1862 Parmer, an American, brought out 
such a system, though not a very good one. The method 
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at present in use for multiple transmission was first 
suggested by Gintl, of Vienna, in 1853. It 
however, until 1872 that a successful 
system of duplex telegraphy was introduced 
by one Steams, of Boston. In duplex telegraphy signals may 
be simultaneously transmitted at both ends of the line, each 
end simultaneously receiving what the other transmits. An 
improvement on Steams’ system was brought out in 1874 
by Mr. T. A. Edison. There are two methods of duplex 
telegraph}': the differential method and the bridge method. 
In 1874-3 Elisha Gray, an American, designed a system of 
multiplex telegraphy for the simultaneous transmission of 
several signals. In principle the system depends on the 
synchronism of sonorous vibrations propagated by electric 
currents. The name “harmonic telegraph ” has consequently 
been given to the system. All these multiplex systems are 
modifications and extensions of the Morse system. Amongst 
other systems of telegraphy may be mentioned Professor 
Hughes’s printing telegraph, and the autographic telegraphs 
of Meyer and Caselli, which were brought out in 1881. 

As early as 1839 Mr. O’Shaughnessy connected the two 
banks of the Hooghly river in India by aiv 
insulated wire plunged into the stream. In 
1840 Wheatstone proposed to connect Dover 
and Calais by a submarine telegraph cable, but the pro- 
ject was not realised until 1850. After transmitting a 
few signals this cable broke. A new cable was laid in 
1851. The difficulty in sixbmarine telegraphy wa.s in ob- 
taining a covering for the wire both as a protection and 
as a good insulator. The difficulty of insulation was over- 
come by the use of gutta-percha, whilst the cables wore 
strengthened by surrounding the gutta-percha covering by 
a thick layer of tarred hemp, which, in its turn, is covered 
and protected by galvanised iron wires twisted’ round the 
core. The first cable insulated by means of gutta-porcha 
was laid in 1848, across the Hudson river, from Jersey 
City to New York. During the next few years many sub- 
marine cables of increasing lengths were laid, and in 1867 
an unsuccessful attempt was niade to connect the New World 
with the Old by an Atlantic cable (p. 138). The next year 
the cable was laid, but only about four hundred messages 
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woro transmitted before it ceased to act. Another trial was 
made in 1865, when the ship used was the Great Easteft'n. 
After about two-thirds of the distance was run the cable 
broke. The following' year a complete cable was successfully 
laid, and that of 1865 was picked up, joined, and finished. 

The weight of an Atlantic cable is something enormous : 
that coimecting Valentia and America weighs 4,300 tons. 
Ordinary telegi'aphic instruments are not sufficiently sensi- 
tire for the feeble currents transmitted to the end of a long 
submarine cable. In place of the ordinary needle-receiver 
a Thomson mirror-galvanometer is used. Thomson’s gal- 
vanometer has, however, the disadvantage that no trace 
of the message transmitted is left. To remedy this defect 
Sir W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin, pp. 353, 501) invented his 
siphon recorder, which converts the signals of the mirror- 
galvanometer into curves dra'wn on a slip of paper. JNo 
one man has done more than Lord Kelvin towards making 
sirbmarino telegraphy a practical success. 

The idea of transmitting sounds by means of electricity 
dates back to the year 1837, when an 
American physicist, named Page, observed 
that when substances are magnetised they omit a sound. 
Do la Rive, (lassiot, and Marrian observed the same pheno- 
menon. Philip Reis was the first to notice that electric 
currents could impose upon a mass of iron vibrations other 
. than that of the bar itself. In I860 he invented a telephone 
based on this principle, by which ho managed to transmit 
both words and music, though in an imperfect manner. 

In 1870 Graham Boll, a native of Edinburgh, invented the 
raagnoto-oloctric method of transmitting sounds. In Bell’s 
tolophono the voice itself generates the electric currents by 
causing a diaphragm in the transmitter to vibrate and 
operate a magneto-electric induction apparatus; these in- 
duced currents operate on a similar apparatus in the receiver, 
which causes a diaphragm in the receiver to vibrate in a 
similar manner to that in the transmitter. On the same 
day that Bell patented his telephone Elisha Gray, m 
American, applied for a patent for a similar instrument. 
Since Bell invented his instrument the arrangements of 
the receiver and transmitter have bean improved by various 
physicists, with a view to intensifying the effect in the 
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receiver. Of these improvements the most important is due 
to Professor Hughes, and is the result of a discovery made 
by bim in 1878, that if a piece of carbon be allowed to rest 
upon another, and an electric current be passed from one 
to the other in a circuit containing a Bell telephone receiver, 
the latter will respond to very minute sounds in the vicinity 
of the carbons. The arrangement, as invented 
The mcrophone. Hughes, is called a microphone.” The 

transmitters generally in use at present contain microphonic 
arrangements. 

The cell which Volta discovered in 1800, and which 
consisted of plates of zinc and copper dipped 
into dilute sulphuric acid, was far from 
being perfect. After sendmg a current tor 
a short time the strength of the ceU diminished owing tgi 
the collection of bubbles forming on the plates. To remedy 
this defect was the aim of physicists for a long time. In 
1836 Professor DanieU brought out a battery of constant 
strength, in which two fluids are used. Many other forms 
of constant batteries have been devised by using difterent 
liquids and different metals. 

In Volta’s original form of cell the bubbles of gas 
forming on the plates not only diminish 
Second^ the effective surface of the plates, but also 
act as the seat of an opposing electromotive 
force, which has been called the electromotive force of 
polarisatioa In 1803 Bitter suggested that this effect of 
polarisation should itself be used to drive an electric current. 
In 1843 Grove constructed a gas-battery to illustrate the 
operation of polarisation. In 1859 Gaston Plante experi- 
mented on many metals to see whether polarisation could 
be made use of in the storage of electrical energy. He dis- 
covered that plates of lead immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid produced strong polarisation effects. After passing a 
current for some time through such a cell, he was able to 
take large currents from it for a considerable time. This 
discovery is now extensively used for the storage of electrical 
energy. Cells formed thus are called “storage cells,” or 
“ secondary cells.” As compared with primary batteries, they 
have both a higher electromotive force and a less internal 
resistance, so that very large currents can be taken from them. 
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Electricity is now generated in large quantities by means 
of the “ dynamo,” the origin of which dates 
back to Faraday’s experiment (p. 184) with 
a disc rotating between the poles of a per- 
manent horseshoe magnet. In 1832 Pixii, of Paris, replaced 
the copper disc by an electromagnet of the horseshoe 
form, and rotated a permanent magnet opposite it, so that 
induced cuiTents could be obtained from the coils of the 
electromagnet. In this form the induced currents would 
be ” alternating,” that is, they would flow first in one 
direction through the coils and then in the other. To 
make the current retain the same direction in the external 
circuit Pixii devised a “ commutator,” an arrangement 
which rectifies an alternating current. Many inventors 
brought various improvements in these induction machines, 
but no considerable advance was made till Dr. Werner 
Siemens, of llerlin, invented in 1850 a particular form for 
the rotating coils, Itnown as the “ Siemens Armature.” The 
magnetic field was still produced by means of a permanent 
magnet. The next stop of importance was due to Wilde, 
of Manchester, who replaced the permanent field magnet 
by an electromagnet which was separately excited by a 
small permanent magnet machine. The idea of mal^g 
use of the machine’s own currents to magnetise its own 
field-magnets occurred first to Brett, then to Hjiirth, and 
then to Yarloy, who patented a machine on this principle 
in December, 1806. The same idea occurred simultaneously 
to Wheatstone and Siemens early in the year 1867. In 1870 
Clramme, of Paris, developed a method of winding the ” arma- 
ture,” which was in the first instance due to an Italian, named 
Pacinotti. The method consists in winding the armature con- 
ductors round an anchor ring of soft iron. This type of 
armature and one known ns the " drum ” armature are those 
now principally made. Many inventors have been at work on 
the production of dynamo-electric machines, which have been 
brought to a high state of perfection. Whereas the old type 
of machine with permanent steel magnets might have an 
efficiency of 25 or 30 per cent., the most modern dynamos 
con bo built to give efficiencies of over 90 per cent. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting, as well os one 
which promises to be one of the most useful, discoveries of 
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modem times is the capability of reversal of a dynamo- 
electric machine. Faraday had shown that 

ectric Motors. Could be produced by an electric 

current. A dynamo converts mechanical energy into the 
energy of an electric current. If a current is sent round 
the armature of a dynamo at rest, it will cause it to rotate 
and give out mechanical work, or the djmamo will run as a 
motor. Where there is a plentiful supply of electricity 
machines are run as motors for workshop purposes. 

It has already been stated that the first to discover the 
Yoltaic arc was Dsivy (p. 179). Until the 
EiBctrio lighting. nothing further was done towards 

raising this discovery above the experimental stage. In 1844, 
however, Foucault effected an improvement by substituting 
for charcoal pencils sawn from the hard carbon whioli 
is found encrusting gas-retorts, and in recent years still 
better forms of pencil have been produced. In 1840 
Staite devised an arc-lamp. This lamp, however, was a 
failure, owing to there being no arrangement for keeping 
the carbon points at a proper distance apart during the 
process of combustion. The necessary addition was made 
by the same inventor in 1847, and still further improved 
by him in 1848, This regulating apparatus was still further 
improved by Foucault in 1849. As it is difficult to con- 
struct arc-lamps of illuminating power less than 400 or 500 
candles, their use is confined mostly to the illumination of 
large open spaces or for lighthouses. Their introduction for 
purposes of illumination led to the development of dynamo- 
electric machines. The first occasion when electric light was 
used for illuminating lighthouses was on December 8th, 
1868, when the High Light at the South Foreland was lit 
by electric currents. In 1863 the electric light wtis' applied 
to the lighthouses of La Hfeve, where an illuminating power 
equal to 475,000 candles is obtained, and the light is seen 
at the distance of twenty-seven nautical miles. 

Electric lighting by incandescence dates from 1841, when 
a lamp was constructed by De Moleyns, an Englishman, the 
light of which was due to the incandescence of a platinum 
wire. In 1857 De Changy tried thin slips of bone charcoal, 
enclosed in a vacuum of glass globes. Charcoal was fomid 
to be a great improvement on platinum. Edison used a 
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lllauiont made of bamboo fibres, carbonised by a special 
method, and placed in a glass bulb, in which there is a 
neai-ly perfect vacuum. These lamps were exhibited with 
success at the Paris Exhibition of Electricity in 1881, and 
agam at the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition of 1882. 
It now became evident that electi’ic hghting was obtaining 
a firm footing on a commercial basis, and in consequence 
Parliament passed, in 1882, the “Act for Facilitating Electric 
Lighting.” 

JJavy’s discovery that an electric current could be used 
to decompose chemical compounds and de- 
posit metallic elements, has led to the large , 

industry of electro-plating and electrotyping. The pioneers 
of those processes in England on commercial lines are the 
hyuso of Elkingtons. 


Tuk cotton trade of Great Britain had reached a condition 

of groat prosperity iind vast magnitude at 

tho time of the Great Exhibition of 3851. Textu^awn^ows. 

Novortholoss, a want had been felt in 

proparing for tho liner spinnings, and this want was 

sup|)liod by an important machine exhibited at the great 

show. 

For line spinnings it is always necessary to select line 
long-fibred cottons, but prior to 1851 English spinners were 
contmed to the VQiy highest grade of material, long, silky, 
and with fibres particularly even in length. 

Tho introduction of tho combing machine comwSsMa^e. 
changed this to a very oousidorablo extent 
Tho machino now soloctod the fibres, rejecting those of 
misuitablo length, and laying tho romoinder parallel to an 
extent never approached by tho card. It is no wonder, 
thoroforo, that, tho new process was eagerly adopted by 
leading firms in tho cotton trade. 

This machine was the invention of J'osua Heilmonn, and 
was probably a development of the wool-combing machine 
of tho same inventor. It was exhibited for the. hrst time 
in England in 1851, and a syndicate of English spinners at 
once purchased tho patent rights for this country, .and 
most wisely entrusted tho manufacture to a firm already 
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famed for their cotton-spinning machinery. The price paid 
for the patent is said to have been £30,000, and there is 
no doubt it was found a most remunerative speculation. 
For a time its use was confined to members of the syndicate, 
but after their wants were supplied it was sold to the 
trade generally under a heavy royalty. The machine is 
very ingenious and complicated, though now much simpli- 
fied and improved by alterations suggested from experience 
in working. It is not easy to over-estimate the effect of this 
combing process upon the trade in fine spinnings. In spite 
of the very great delicacy and perfection of the mechanism 
of the modem carding engine, and the corresponding 
improvement in the resulting sliver, the combing process 
is still indispensable to the production of very fine 
numbers. 


There are not many more improvements in spinning 


Spinning. 


machinery to note between 1851 and 1885, 
but there is one of them which is of such 


revolutionary importance that it is worthy of a more 
detailed treatment than it can receive in this page. liTo 
modem improvement has had results of greater magnitude 
or more wide reaching importance than the introduction 
of ring spinning. This beautiful invention, which removes 
the flier from the spindle and links it directly to the yarn in 
the form of a small loop of wire, also relieves the thread 
from the duty of dragging round the bobbin. Thus it 
becomes possible to drive the spindle at speeds at which 
fliers could not safely be used, and to limit the drag upon 
the yam to that actually needed to wind the thread upon the 
bobbin. It would have been impossible to take advantage 
to the fullest extent of these added powers but for the 
patience, ingenuity, and skiU with which different inventors 
have worked for the improvement of the spindle. Thoir efforts 
have been directed towards obtaining a self-contained 
spindle, which could be driven at the highest speeds with 
a minimum of vibration, and possessing the power of solf- 
balancing to a considerable extent if loaded unevenly 
when running. The success which has attended such 
efforts has been so great that spindles may be seen spinning 
line yams and running at a speed of 1 3,000 • revolutions a 
minute. Such high speeds of course brought difldculties of 
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(iiflferent kinds, but thess have been overcome by a 
constant succession of improvements until the process is 
now, at least for warps, a complete and unqualified success. 

Bing spiiming was invented as early as 1830, was first 
adopted in America, and there brought to a state of 
comparative efficiency, but it was not imtil the year 1866 
that it was introduced into the English trade as a practical 
factor in the production of warps. 

There have been many causes at work cheapening the 
manufacture of textiles altogether uncon- 
nected with improvements in the processes ^tonftaSf 
and machinery employed in spinning and 
weaving. The great improvement in the means of com- 
munication with foreign countries has brought large supplies 
of raw materials to England, and the great increase in 
cTemand for such raw material has stimulated production 
until prices have reached a comparatively low level. The 
discovery of the aniline colours and the great improvements 
in dyeing and printing have had much effect. It is 
impossible to separately estimate the power of each improve- 
ment in detail, but it is easy to follow the figures showing 
the actual increase in the cotton trade. Thus, in 1851 there 
was consumed in Great Britain a quantity of cotton 
weighing 659.000,000 lbs. This had increased by 1855 to 
840,000,000 lbs., and in 1860 reached 1,084,000,000 lbs. Then 
came the terrible years of the American Civil War, during 
which consumption foil to little more than one-third of the 
figures of 1860. After the conclusion of peace in 1865 the 
importation of cotton at once began again to increase, reach- 
ing in that year to 723,000,000 lbs., and showing in 1870 
a consumption of 1,078,000,000 lbs., in 1875 of 1,228,000,000 
lbs., while in 1885 the consumption was about 3,500,000 
bales, or 1,400,000,000 lbs. 

Of course England is not alone among luitions in thus 
iwlvancing. Others have gone forward upon the same patL 
Franco, Germany, Russia, the United States, and oven far-off 
Eastern lands, such as India, China, and Japan, have eagerly 
joined in the race. It is consoling to the self-esteem of on 
Englishman to remember that, in spite of the continued 
efforts of foreign nations, this country still retains such a 
loading position. 
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The average value of British cotton manufactures exported 
was, for the five years 1880-84, more than £75,000,000 per 
annum. There is as yet no cause to fear the extinction of the 
English cotton trade. It may have its evil days, but at 
present it is stiU. full of life and energy. 

There is not the same stoiy of rapid progress to be told 
regarding the l^en trade The changes have 
been many and striking, but the trade has 
not increased with the extraordinary rapidity 
shown by its competitor. There are many reasons why this 
should be so. The production of the raw material is much 
more expensive, and at the same time much more variable 
both as to quantity, quality, and price. Therefore 
has become rather a luxury than a necessity for the greater 
part of purchasing humanity. There is also much greater 
difficulty in working the hard, inelastic linen yam in tlTe 
power-loom, and more trouble met with in spinning than 
in the ease of cottom Considering, then, the ^advantages 
under which the manufacture is conducted, it is not to be 
wondered at that it has not progressed " in leaps and boimds.” 

The process of flax spinning by machinery was already 
old in 1815, the first introduction dating 
apparemly from 1787, when a mill was erected 
in Darlington. While this is true it was but slowly developed, 
and in 181S almost all the yarns employed in the manu- 
facture of anything but the coarsest fabrics were hand spun. 

- Hand spinning is not yet quite extinct, and yams have 
been spun by female workers in this way which have surpassed 
in fineness anything which the spinning mill has been able to 
produce. It is said that in 1816 a County Down girl named 
Catherine Woods spun a hank of 3,600 yards, weighing 
10 grains. This would be equal to the extraordinary length 
of 1,400 miles to the pound, or a fineness of 8,400 leas, A 
little scepticism on this point may be pardoned, and there 
may certainly have been an error in reporting, as the feat is 
so utterly unapproached by any other record. 

The power-loom was very slowly introduced into the linen 
weaving trade. The advantages were not nearly so obvious as 
in the case of cotton, and even at the present time hand-looms 
compete successfully with power-looms in some branches of 
the trade. It was not until 1821 that power-looms, were 
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adopted in the ordinary linen manufacture, while their use in 
Ireland came very much later. As that country is now the 
main seat of the linen manufacture, the few figures given later 
will refer chiefly to the Irish trade. 

In 1815 the value of linen cloth sold in the markets of 
Ulster amounted to about £2,400,000, a state- 
ment which, shows at once that the trade 
even then was a large one. Although . flax spinning by 

machinery was introduced into Ireland on a small scale early 
in the century, it was not until 1829 that the first step was 
taken in the modern development of the Irish trade. The 
old York Street cotton mill in Belfast was burned in 1828, 
and the Messrs. Mulholland at once proceeded to re-erect the 
building. While the structure was steadily rising the owners 
had their attention directed to the fact that flax was leaving 
the port for Leeds, where it was spun into yarn and returned 
to Ireland to be woven into linen. With true enterprise the 
opportunity was seized, and the new York Street mill was 
fflled with flax-spinning machinery, and the foundation was 
laid of a business which has grown to gigantic diTnAnsinna in 
the hands of Messrs. Mulholland’s successors. Almost at the 
same time a mill was built in Castlewellan by Messrs. Murland, 
who thus share with the Mulholland family the honour of 
being pioneers in the trade which is now most distinctively 
Irish. The progress of the spinning industry was so rapid 
that in 1841 there were in Ireland 250,000 spindles, while 
in 1851 they reached a total of 390,000. The trade in 
those early days was exceedingly prosperous and lucrativa 
The prices of mill-spim yams at the time of the first Irish 
mills ran very high. For 40’s 13a 3d. per bundle was 
paid, and for 60’s the price was 11s. 3d. In spite of the 
inferior skill, of the workers and the lower class of the 
machinery, the trade was profitable. So far, however, was 
Ireland &om possessing the preponderating interest which 
she now does, that Scotland in 1850 had already 303,000 
spindles, and Fngland actually owned 365,000. 

The weaving trade showed a still greater proportion against 
Ireland in the early days of the industry. In 1850 Ireland 
only possessed 58 poyer-looms on linen, while in Scotland 
there were working 2,529, and in England 1,083. 

Up till the year 1851, then, Ireland had taken only a 

M M — Tt 
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respectable position in th.e development of the treatment of 
flax by power, but it must not be forgotten that the great 
bulk of the fine linens in use were Irish hand-made, and that 
the trade in such goods was then of exceedingly large propor- 
tions, and that the value of the linen manufactures exported 
from the United Kingdom in 1851 was more than £4,100,000. 
Many causes combined to bring about this comparatively 
slow advance. As has already been said, the inelasticity of 
the flax fibre made it much more troublesome than cotton, so 
that many difl&culties peculiar to the fibre were met with, and 
required to be overcome. It cannot even yet be said that the 
methods and machinery of flax spinning have reached the 
same perfection as in the cotton manufacture, but the advance 
since 1831 has been very considerable. 

The preparing machinery had been generally re-inodelleij, 
very great attention having been paid, especially to the 
hac kling and roving. In the former of these processes all real 
development has been from Irish inventors, while in the 
roving machinery Leeds and Belfast have been constant rivals 
in construction. 

It was in working out his invention of the expanding 
pulley in the flax roving frame that Combe originated the 
modern system of rope driving for mill purposes, this exceed- 
ingly useful idea dating from 1866. 

The general adoption of the hot water process in spinning 
and the constant call for finer numbers have led to all the 
modem mills being fitted with machinery of a class suitable 
for such work, and thus to the comparative disuse in 
Ireland of dry spinning. Spindles and bobbins aro smaller, 
and speeds are much higher than formerly. The use of ring 
spinning is, perhaps, the great improvement to which the trade 
is mclining, but its success has been very partial, and confined 
to a very few mills. 

Bleaching and finishing have been greatly cheapened, imd, 
as far as appearance goes, have been brought to a high state 
of perfection. It is questionable, however, if any of the 
modem methods give a cloth of as natural and durable a 
texture as the old process of grass bleaching. Ireland has 
more than held her own since 1851 in both spiiming and 
weaving, increasing rapidly, indeed, the number of the power- 
looms in use. 
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In 1885 the numbers of spindles and power-looms in 
Great Britain and Ireland were — 


England and W ales. . . 


SpiUlllQB. 

117,000 

Looiii». 

4,061 

Scotland 

. 

221,000 

21,626 

Ireland 

... 

817,000 

24,300 


Thus the linen manufacture is a d 3 dng trade in Great Britain, 
while it still maintains its strength in Ireland. 

Jute is not one of the fibres well known to the early 
textile workers, but is a very modern im- 

. rni r- i • Jute. 

portation. The first parcels were mtro- 
duced into Dundee in the year 1822, but found no 
manufacturer able or willing to make any attempt' to 
work them, and this particular lot was afterwards sold 
ipr mat-making. In the following year, however, Messrs. 
Baker and Meldrum received another consignment, which 
they succeeded in spinning, and thus became the pioneers 
of the great Dundee jute trade. 

To the Dundee -spinners the difficulty in handling the 
fibre was loss than to most of the manufacturers in other 
districts. They had been trained in working with coarse 
linen yams, and at first adopted 'vvith some success 
similar methods in their treatment of jute. They began 
by spinning it in the same way as coarse linen 
line ; that is, with fibres either in their full length 
of six or seven feet, or cut somewhat shorter, and worked 
upon the same machines as were used for the produc- 
tion of the coarse linen yams. To a very small extent 
this method is still in use for special yams, but it was 
soon found that, for the fabrics for which jute was most 
suitable, it was better to use ralher the tow methods of 
spinning, and to break all the fibres upon cards, instead 
of haclding and spreading as for flax. A rapid advance 
upon the machines in use for carding, roving, and spin- 
ning was made by the great machine makers, prompted 
by the practical experience of the manufacturers, and the 
different cards and roving and spinning frames now 
employed in the trade are very perfectly adapted for their 
work, both in design and constmetion. Of coiurse the 
experience gained in the flax trade was of immense 
advantage, and every machine employed has its counter- 
11 H 2 
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part, more or less resembling it, in tliat manufacture. 
Nevertlieless, great changes -were necessary, and such 
firms as Lawson or Fairbaim of Leeds, Combe of Bel- 
fast, or Low of Monifieth, among others, have done 
immense service in this respect. 

It is quite unnecessary to follow such changes in 
detail, as there was no startling iimovation to chronicle. 
It is sufficient to make a note of resulta The trade 
progressed slowly at first, but afterwards very quickly. 
Thus in 1829 the import of jute from Calcutta was 
364 cwts., in 1830 it amounted to 1,776 cwts., and by 1832 
reached 23,852 cwts. In 1833 the import was nearly 
26,000 cwts., making a total for the five years of 59,000 
cwts., or about 3,000 tons. During the next five years, 
ending in 1838, the import was nearly 17,000 tons; anij 
twenty-five years later, for the five years ending 1863, 
the import reached the large figure of 242,000 tons. 

The progress was not stayed at this point, but steadily 
increased, so that the consumption in Dundee, which during 
the five years just mentioned had averaged 40,000 tons a 
year, was in the one year 1883 about 200,000 tons. The trade 
has thus been the growth of comparatively a short period, 
and has attained gigantic dimensions. 

This great achievement may be viewed from another 
point, as regards the employment given, and the money- 
value of the production. Thus, in 1862, to go back only to 
the year of the second great English Exhibition, there were 
in Scotland twenty-seven factories, with 30,538 spindles and 
554 power-looms. These factories employed 5,418 persons. 
As a means of emplojnnent the trade was even then of 
considerable use, but how much more so in 1885 can bo 
estimated from the fact that in this year there were in Scot- 
land alone 105 factories, with 235,429 spinning-spindles and 
10,856 power-looms. The number of persons employed was 
then 36,269. 

Turning now to the money-value of the manufacture, the 
increase is quite as remarkable. In 1862 the total value of 
jute manufactures of all kinds exported was about £231,000. 
In 1870 the value was yearly £2,000,000, while in 1886 it 
was about £3,000,000. 

While it is not easy to frace the influence of any one 
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cause upon this great addition to Scottish trade, it is still 
certain that a very large measure of the success is due to 
the continuous improvement in the machinery and processes 
employed. Without this improvement the new material 
could not have been made sufiSciently cheap and good to 
create for it such a market. It must, therefore, be largely 
credited to such causes, and for this reason the results have 
been dealt with in some detail. 

It is not necessary to say much concerning the progress 
of the worsted and woollen manufactures; 
not because of any want of importance in the 
subject, but because it followed, to a large 
extent, the same course as other manufactures already treated. 
It is the case, however, that new or changed methods and 
jprocesses have had rather a, large share in the history of 
these trades, and deserve mention. The woollen trade is a 
very ancient English possession (VoL II., p. 562), and had 
attained a condition of considerable prosperity long before 
1815. About this year was introduced the practice of re- 
covering the wool from old rags and waste and reworking 
it. This " shoddy ” trade is often mentioned with contempt, 
yot it is a source of considerable national wealth, and the 
material is very valuable when used properly and for suitable 
cloths. Its extent is very great, about 125,000,000 lbs. of 
shoddy being made into cloth every year in England alone. 
This is so large a proportion of the total manufacture of wool, 
that it is really difficult to imagine the condition of trade if 
it wore withdrawn. An immediate and startling advance 
in prices would bo certain, and it is plain that such on 
additional source of supply for raw material is almost in- 
disponsablo. 

There are not many inventions peculiar to the machinery 
used in the manufacture of wool, but the modifications to 
suit the fibre are of groat importance. The “ gills” or travel- 
ling bars of comb teeth are common also to the linen trade, 
while the combing machine is shared Vith the cotton-spimiing 
in particular. The invention and perfection of this machine 
marked a great advance, and there are three inventors to 
whom it is specially due : Lister of Bradford, Donisthorpe of 
Leicester, and Heilmann of Alsace. Of these, Heilmaim 
seems to have secured priority, but aU three have done much 
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to advance the combing process into favour. In spinning, 
the one machine peculiar to the wool trade is the cap frame, 
resembling the ring frame in the absence of a flier, but pro- 
viding no substitute. This machine has been tried in the 
cotton trade, but abandoned for reasons which have not the 
same force in the case of wooL The mule is employed in 
a modified form, and has proved a most valuable machine 
for certain yams, while the ring frame is also very widely 
adopted. 

A very great part of the advance in this trade must be 
credited to the greatly improved methods of finishing the 
cloth. The machinery now in use for this purpose is the 
product of many inventors, and does its work in a manner 
leaving little to be desired. The dangers and diseases arising 
from wool sorting and opening have been greatly reduced^ 
although it is, unfortunately, the ease that more than neces- 
sary suffering is often due to the adoption of imperfect 
methods and defective arrangements. It is surely possible 
'to overcome this one great difficulty, and it is to be hoped 
that by scientific arrangements and improved methods such 
suffering and disease may soon become a thing of the past. 

The figures exhibiting the modem development of the 
trade need not be intricate. Going only twenty-five years 
back, to 1860, the consumption of wool in the United Kingdom 
was about 250,000,000 lbs. By 1885 this had risen to about 
370,000,000 lbs. If the figures relating to employment are 
considered, they appear equally striking. Fifty years before 
1885 there were employed in wool manufactures of Great 
Britain about 80,000 persons, while in the latter year the 
number so employed was about 265,000. In the two years 
thus contrasted the power-looms in use in the trade in woollen 
and worsted fabric amounted to nearly 5,000 in 1835, and 
about 140,000 in 1885. 

It is unfortunately the fact that the silk trade of this 
country has not shown the expansion marking 
the other textile industries. To whatever 
reason this may be due, it is, surely, a matter for regret. 
There seems to be no doubt that fashion runs more to fabrics 
produced by French looms, and that the Continental manufac- 
turers have really attained better results from their trading 
than have been reached in England. There also seems to 
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be much reason to believe that better art education- and 
more perfect technical training may place this country abreast 
of its Continental rivals. At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that the backward condition of the silk trade in Great 
Britain is partly due to the very success of the other textile 
industries attracting energy and capital which would other- 
wise have tended to develop the manufacture. 


Btnderpest, which had made its first appearance in 1865 
(p. 420), was raging throughout the United 
Kingdom in 1866. Tho Eoyal Commission 
appointed to consider the subject reported u^ubs. ' 
in May, and the “ stamping-out ” policy was 
/ecomraended. This was adopted, and before the end of 1867 
tho disease was exterminated. At the same time pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease, which had been 
prevalent and imchocked — the former since 1840, and the 
latter since 1839 — wore nearly got rid of for a time by the 
cattle-plaguo regillations. In 1869 an Act was passed in 
relation to all tho principal infectious diseases of farm stock 
regulating imports to sonie extent; but it was many years 
before sufficiently stringent measures were passed to rid the 
country of foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia. 
Cattle plague again visited the country in 1872, and a third 
tiino in 1877 ; but on both occasions tho prudent regulations 
adopted suppressed the malady in a few months. At the 
opening of the period now under review there was a partial 
recovery in the prices of com, wheat in 1866 averaging 
4f)s. lid. a quarter, barley 37s. 5d., and oats 24s. 7d. A 
somewhat deficient harvest, and wai' on the continent of 
Europe, conduced to this recovery, which made the prices of 
wheat and barley about 8s. higher than they were in the 
preceding year. A very bad harvest in 1867 sent wheat 
up to 64s. 6d. a quarter, barley to 40s., and oats to 26s. ; but 
after 1868, which was one of the best corn years ever known 
prices wore lower again, an excellent harvest being gathered 
in 1870. Tho Franco-German War sent prices up in the 
latter part of 1870 and in 1871, and for the four years 
ending with 1874 wheat was nearer 60s. than 60s. a quarter. 
From this time, except for a recovery in 1877, due to the 
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Eusso -Turkish War, the prices of corn, and of wheat' 
especially, were lower than they had been except on very 
rare occasions in the times of Protection. Up to 1874 the 
period of prosperity referred to in a preceding section, may 
be said to have prevailed, with only one considerable inter- 
ruption. Meat, wool, and dairy produce, as well as corn, 
sold well as a rule, the animal products having kept up in 
price when corn declined temporarily in value. 

By this time foreign competition had begun to tell some- 
what severely. Previous to the cereal year 

importaof 1873-4, the net imports of wheat (including 

Agricultural 

Produce. uour) had only once been as much as ten 
million quarters ; but in that year they were 
over twelve millions, and with some fluctuations they con- 
tinued to advance. Imports of other kinds of corn together 
also increased greatly; the total of 1874 being nearly 50 per 
cent, greater than that of 1866, while a few years later it was 
100 per cent, greater than it had been in the ‘sixties. No 
serious- advance in the receipts of foreign live stock took place 
until after 1874 : but the total quantity of dead meat of all 
kinds, never much over 1,000,000 cwts. in the ‘sixties; was 
over 3,500,000 cwts. in 1874, rising steadily till it approached 
7,000,000 cwts. in 1879, and reached the maximum lor the 
period under review in 1880, when it was 7,560,681 cwts. 
After that year there was a decline, not fully recovered till 
after 1885. Imports of butter and cheese, too, began to 
increase considerably in 1873, and both were doubled between 
1860 and 1885. During the same period the imports of 
wool were doubled, and the price was reduced 60 per cent. 
These statements will partially explain the decline in agri- 
cultural prosperity which set in after 1874. It is necessary 
to explain, however, that as live stock imports did not 
increase out of proportion to the demands of consumers, and 
much of the dead meat was such as was consumed almost 
exclusively by people who could not afford to buy home 
produce, the price of British meat kept up well until nearly 
the end of the period ; also, that the receipts of foreign butter 
were not in excess of the demands of a growing population, so 
that prices were maintained at a fairly high level. Indeed, 
it was not till 1885 that the values of meat and butter 
chowed a decline from the average prices of a long series 
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of proceding years. Cheese dropped in price after 1874, but 
only once to a decidedly low level before 1885. 

From the preceding remarks it will be understood that, 


so fai* as the depression, which began mildly 
in 1875 and afterwards became severe, was 
duo to low prices, it was, up to 1884, mainly 


Agrlniltiual 

DepreBBlon. 


the prices of com and wool which were accountable. But 


there was a series of bad seasons in the ’seventies, the 


yield of wheat having been below the average in seven years 
out of the ten. The acute stage was reached in 1879, known as 
the “black year,” when the hai-vest was the worst of any in the 
sccoutl half of the century, if not in the whole of it The 
yield of wheat was estimated at only 15^ bushels an acre, or not 
much over half an average, and other com was oorrespond- 
ijxgly doHcicnt. Moreover, the grain was half spoilt by a wet 
harvest Instead of advancing, prices fell, in consequence of 
heavy imports. America had a great crop, and shipped to 
us a much greater quantity of wheat than in any previous 
year. Altogether in 1879-80 we imported in wheat and 
Hour the e(]uivalont of nearly 10,600,000 quarters of wheat, 
or 2,000,000 more than wo had ever before received in 


twelve month, s. In 1879, too, our markets were glutted with 
American choose, which brought the value down to a price 
low beyond record for one season. Again, a disastrous attack 
of sheep-rot carried off large numbers of animals, while 
ploiiro-pnounionia and foot-and-mouth disease caused further 
losses. Thus all classes of agriculturists suffered severely, 
and thousands of farmers wore nearly mined. Rents, which 
had been constantly rising since 1865, had reached their 
maximum, and many tenants were unable to pay their 
landlords, some of whom granted temporary remissionfl; The 
annual value of “lands” (including tithes) had risen from 
£41,n7;(12« in England and £6,872,714 in Scotland in 
1855-G to £61,798,950 in the former country and £7,769,303 
in the latter for 1879-80. For Great Britain the advance 


was hvor £12,500,000 sterling, or nearly 27 per cent. As the 
do])ros,sion lasted, rents, though pot at first commonly, fell. 
In too many cases they were kept up, only temporary remis- 
sions being allowed in specially bad years, imtil many old 
tenants were ruined, and then necessarily reduced to new 
tenants; while in some cases, where leases were current, no 
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reduction at all was made. But, when convinced that the 
depression was permanent, the great majority of landlords 
met their tenants fairly, and the annual value of agricultural 
land in Great Britain, including tithes, fell from £59,568,253 
in 1879-80 to £53,314,144 in 1884-5. Out of this decline of 
about £6,250,000 sterling, less than half a miUion was due to 
reductions of rent in Scotland. The decline did not end 
with the period under notice, but has gone on until the 
present time. As indicated by the figures just given, depres- 
sion was much less severely felt in Scotland than in England, 
the farmers of the former country being less dependent 
upon corn for their livelihood than those of the latter, and 
scarcely at all upon wheat. This remark also applies to 
Ireland. For many years, too, the grazing and dairying 
districts of England suffered comparatively little, but ajl 
classes of farmers in all parts of the kingdom shared to some 
extent in the disaster sooner or later. 

A fuU account of the changes produced by the depression 
in agriculture would carry us far beyond the 
P^^od under notice. The most remarkable 
are the decrease in the area of land under 
com — wheat especially, and the increase in the acreage of 
pasture. Up to 1859 the area of wheat in the United 
Kingdom had not fallen below 4,000,000 acres, and in 1874 
it was still as much as 3,821,665 acres. After that season, 
however, there was an almost constant decline, the extent of 
land under wheat having fallen to 2,549,335 acres by 1885, to 
fall 1,000,000 acres more in the next decade. Between 
1866 and 1886 all corn crops together fell off in area by 
1,444,641 acres. In the same time the area of permanent 
pasture in the kingdom had been extended by nearly 
5,000,000 acres, as closely as can be ascertained. The Irish 
statistics of the earlier year did not distinguish between 
permanent and temporary pasture ; but in the two together, 
including clover, there was an increase of about 6,000,000 
acres in the United Kingdom, half being derived from an 
addition to the total cultivated area. In the same period, 
again, cattle increased from 8,569,693 to 10,868,700; but it is 
doubtful whether sheep or pigs had increased or diminished. 
The year 1866 was the first in which the Agricultural Ketnrns 
were collected, and they were far from perfect Fewer sheep 
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for that year, but more for 1867, than for 1885, were returned. 
In the case of pigs the earlier return gave a greater number 
than the later one. 

The decrease of ai’able land and the poverty of the farmers 
greatly reduced the number of persons employed on the land, 
and the migration of people from the rural districts to the 
tomis became excessive. Some time before depression com- 
menced, the employment of women and children in agri- 
culture had been steadily falling off. The women gave up 
the work when their husbands earned enough to do without 
their help as wage-earners, and school regulations interfered 
with the employinent of young children. Between 1871 and 
1881 the number of males of all ages employed on the land 
in England and Wales in various capacities fell from 1,200,920 
t(p 1,137,810, showing a decrease of 63,110, or 6'3 per cent.; 
but about half the decrease consisted of boys under fifteen 
ycju's of ago. A atmeh greater decrease of labourers over 
fifteen took place after 1881 ; in the next decade the decrease 
was 82,499, or 7-7 per cent. In Scotland also there was a 
decrease, but not as great in proportion. There was no fall in 
the rates of wages up to 1 885. 

So long as fanning paid fairly, the improvement in agri- 
culture, which had been active for many years 
up to 1 865, continued its progress, and it was 
not till after J879 that any noticeable check nuurDTeinBiit. 
took place. But as the resources of landlords 
and tenants became reduced, economy in expenditure upon 
tho land was inevitable. Much expensive work as land-drain- 
ing was almost entirely given up, and a large area of land 
formerly yielding good crops of corn reverted to its early 
condition of rough pasture, not a little having been left to 
“ lay itself down ” with indigenous grasses and weeds. 

There never was a time in the history of British agri- 


culture in which so much process was m^e 
in tho dairy industry as dixring the penod 
under notice and subsequently. Shortly after it began, Mr. 
H. M. Jenkins, Mr. J. 0. Morton, Dr. Yoelcker, Mr. (afterwards 
Professor) Sheldon, and n few others, made successful efforts 
to create an interest in the improvement of daiiy^, especially 
by describing the advances made in certain foreign countries ; 
and at about the same time, or later, Professor Long, Lord 
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Vernon, and Dr. Bond, in England, and Canon Bagot and 
Professor Carroll, in Ireland (to name only a few out of many), 
became active advocates of a movement in favour of the 
application of science in dairy practice. One result was the 
formation, in 1866, of the British Dairy Fanners’ Association, 
which has done a great deal, by holding shows and con- 
ferences, and by establishing a Dairy Institute at Aylesbury, 
to improve the industry which it represents. The Bath and 
West of England Society some time afterwards started a 
travelling dairy school, and the example was followed by 
other bodies. The great multiplication of dairy schools, how- 
ever, was reserved for a later period. Professor Sheldon, 
assisted by authorities in several countries, brought out his 
great work, Dairy Farming,” shortly after the first Dairy 
Show of 1877 was held, and that book did much to en- 
lighten the backward dairy farmers of the United Kingdom. 
At that time the use of a thermometer in an English 
farm dairy was a great rarity. Butter was churned into a 
lump and made up by hand, as a rule, and was seldom twice 
alike m quality from the same dairy. A great improve- 
ment has since taken place, helped in no small degree by the 
enterprise of makers of dairy utensils, implements, and . other 
appliances, some of which will be mentioned in connection 
with agricultural implements. The first cheese factory in 
England was established in 1871. A few others were after- 
wards started, but the system did not find much favour. 
Butter factories, or creameries as they are usually termed, 
were of later introduction, and they too have multiplied but 
slowly, except in Ireland, where they became somewhat 
numerous after the end of the period with which this section 
is concerned. 


To follow the course of improvement in agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery during the period under 
nn^^tBaiia would occupy far more space than can 

be devoted to this whole section, and to give 
the dates of the introduction of even the principal items 
would involve explanations and descriptions. Therefore, 


only a general notice can be attempted. With respect to 
steam cultivation, it will suffice to state that early in the 
period Fowler’s double- engine ploTighing and cultivating 
system came into use, and subsequently held its ground, with 
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improvements, against all rivals. Towards the end of ' 
period, or a little later, Darby’s steam digger was introduced, 
and other similar implements followed it By 1869, when the 
Manchester field trials were held, no fewer than 84 reaping- 
iiiachines wore selected by the judges for testing, and os many 
as 52 competed, including those of delivery in sheaf bundles 
(not tied), swath delivery, one-horse manual delivery, and 
two-horse luanuaJ delivery machinea The winners of prizes 
in the several classes were Hornsby, Samuelson, Bamlett, 
Burgess and Key, and Cuthbert, and others were commended. 
The mowing-machines tried numbered 23, Hornsby, W. A. 
Wood, Burgess and Key, and Samuelson (for a combined 
mower and reaper) being the winners. About 1870, the self- 
binding reaper was brought out in the United States by 
J^cCoriuick, Wood, and others, wire first and string or straw 
afterwards being used for binding the sheaves. This wonder- 
ful labour-saving machine was shortly afterwards introduced 
to this country, but was not greatly used until string took the 
place of wire for binding, because of the danger to stock of 
possibly swallowing wire in the chaff made from the straw. 
Horse-rakes, hay-inolcing machines, drills, thrashing-machines, 
straw-elevators, traction and stationary engines, ploughs, 
harrows, and all other kinds of implements and machines 
were also greatly improved. In 1877, the centri^gal cream- 
separator, a machine which has revolutionised dairymg, was 
invented by Lefeldt; but it was only the embryo of the 
separator as improved, and indeed transformed, by Laval and 
other makers. At about the same time the butter-worker 
wa.s introduced in this country. Many other new and im- 
proved dairy implements and utensils were brought into use 
later on, including wonderfully improved chums, butter- 
driers, milk-testers, refrigerators, heaters, and cheese-making 
apparatus. 

A number of elementary books on science in relsfitaon to 
agriculture, which it is not necessary to 
specify, came out during the period, and 
Lawes and Gilbert continued to publieh 
records of their valuable and diversified experiments at 
Rothamsted (p. 416). Field experiments were commenced 
by the Royal Agricultural Society on a trial farm at 
Wobum, granted by the Duke of Bedford in 1877, and 
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feeding experiments followed. As to educational establish- 
ments, a grant was given by the Government in 1868 to the 
Chair of Agriculture at the University of Edinburgh. In 
1869, the Senior Examinations of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society were started, leading to the teaching of agriculture 
in some of the middle-class schools. In 1874, the Aspatria 
Agricultural School was founded in order “ to carry out with 
greater efficiency the improved ideas of practical and scientific 
fanning.” In the following year, the Science and Art De- 
partment added the Principles of Agriculture to the subjects 
for which grants were made to elementary schools, and 
afterwards provided courses of lectures on the subject, mainly 
for teachers in those schools. The Downton College of 
Agriculture, a private venture, was established in 1880 by 
Professor Wrightson, assisted by Professor Fream. A inucji 
greater multiplication of agricultural schools and classes was 
reserved for a later period. 

Space is not avadable for tracing the history of agricul- 
tural legislation. It may be mentioned, 
however, that a permissive Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, providing for compensation for 
tenants’ improvements, was passed in 1875, and proved 
abortive; and that a second Act, under the same name, 
was passed in 1883, which has done more good indirectly 
than directly (p. 466). As long ago as 1848 Mr. Pusey 
endeavoured to get some such measure through the House 
of Commons, but failed in his effort. In Ireland some 
important measures, securing to tenants their improve- 
ments, and enabling them to purchase their holdings on 
easy terms, were passed (pp. 456, 649, 651), though tho latter 
arrangement was not made extensively operative until after 
the end of our period 

Agricultural depression was only in its childhood in 1885, 
and although our period ended with rents 
****^ 0 ^ **** prices felling, and gloomy prospects for 
the owners and occupiers of the soil, fate- 
had in store for them many years of trials more severe 
than any which, up to that time, they had been called upon 
to endura 
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The prosperity which marked the closing years of the period 
dealt with in the last chapter was inter- 
rupted by the failure of Overend, Gurney J-b-bsmes. 

j / 1 1 i- • j- EoonoxniB 

and Lo., and or other nrms, m the sprmg of condiuonB. 

1866. The panic of that year bore a general 
resemblance to those of 1847 and 1857, already described 
(pp. 421, 428). In each case the crisis was due to over- 
speculation, and -the sinking of vast sums 

c ... ,j Crisis oflBBt 

or money in enterprises that would never 
pay, or only begin to pay after the lapse of years. The 
firms that had been too reckless in advancing money for 
such schemes were, in 1866, the first to suffer. The Joint 
Stock Discount Company failed in February ; Barnard’s Bank 
in March. Then began a rapid contraction of credit, and a 
drain of gold from the Bank of England. The directors 
tried to check this by raising the rate of discount to seven 
per cent. (May 3rd), to eight per cent. (May 8th), and then 
to nine per cent. (May 9th). Meanwhile the Mid-Wales 
Railway Company had failed, and among their creditors 
was the groat firm. Overend, Gurney and Co. The Court 
of Common Picas decided on May 9th that a railway 
company had no right to incur debts in the way in which 
not only the Mid-Wales, but many other railway companies, 
had iuourrod them towards this same firm. On the follow- 
ing day Ovorend, Gumoy and Co. stopped payment, with 
lial)ilitios exceeding £10,000,000. This was the greatest 
Itiilnro that had ever taken place in the City. The panic 
that Followed was of niiparallelod intensity, but the Govem- 
mout once more suspended the Bank Act The directors 
raised their rate to ton per cent, and began lending vigorously 
to individuals and films that could offer good security. 
.Cl 2,225,000 was thus advanced in eight days, and, although 
there wore many failures and heavy losses, the panic very 
soon subsided. Cnee more the air was cleared by the storm. 
Weak and rotten firms had been swept away; but strong 
ones held their ground, and credit soon revived. So far 
the events of 1866 followed a somewhat similar course to 
those of 1847 and 1867. There ore, however, two exceptional 
features to be noticed. Hitherto the crises had taken place 
at intojyals of rather more than ten years. In this case the 
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interval was less than nine yeai-s. The speedier recurrence 
was probably largely due to the moreased facilities for joint 
stock trading (pp. 429, 481), and the consequent encourage- 
ment to over-speculation and undue giving of credit A more 
interesting fact is that the panic of 1866 is the last really 
extensive panic that England has had. Since then there 
have, of course, been periods of failure and commercial 
disaster, but there has been nothing corresponding to the 
great decennial panics of 1826 to 1866, which at one time 
seemed to be almost inevitable incidents of the complicated 
modern mechanism of trade and finance, largely based up.on 
credit. This happy cessation of panics is largely to be 
attributed to increased knowledge and prudence, though it 
is also probable that the fall of prices from about 1873 
has greatly tended to check the excessive speculation which 
invariably precedes one of these great panics. 

From 1867 the material prosperity of England increased 
by leaps and bounds, and in pai'ticulor the 
condition of the working classes steadily 
improved. Not only were they earning 
better wages, but they were steadily building up their own 
organisations, by means of which the hardships of their lot 
were mitigated. This will be a convenient place to refor to 
the growth of the friendly societies, both in this period and 
in earlier times. Friendly societies may be defined n,s the 
Mutual Assurance Societies of the Poor, and in many 
respects they overlap trade unions, so far as the latter are 
also benefit societies. Some important distinctions must, 
however, be noted. A friendly society is hardly ever limited 
to the members of a single trade. It has nothing to do 
with strikes. It cannot, as a rule, give “out-of-work" 
benefit, since it has no means of determining whether' a 
member is out of work through his own fault It generally 
makes some provision for social entertainment, and frequently 
for religious services. Some of the existing friendly societies 
date back to the very beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and an Act of 1793 seems to imply that many such societies 
were then in existence. The Act sought to encourage them, 
especially by exempting members from removal under the 
old Poor Law. This seems to have greatly stimulated the 
movement. Within a few years, in Middlesex alone, more 
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than a thousand societies were enrolled. The “ good- 
fellowship” element was prominent in most of these. The 
scale of payment usually under- estimated the risks ; and 
though in many cases members abstained from claiming 
benefits to which they were entitled, most of the societies 
had to be wound up. The Act of 1819 tried to remedy this 
by requiring rules and tables to be submitted to justices, 
who were to consult two actuaries or other competent 
advisers before authorising a society. The Act, however^ was 
so badly administered that there was very little improvement 
tiU 1829, when Mr. J. Tidd Pratt was appointed as an official 
to whom all societies must submit their rules. His authority 
was slight, but he did much by moral influence to get sound 
principles adopted. A series of further Acts in 1834, 1846, 
1850, and 1855 modified their legal status. The last of these 
was the most lenient, and under it 21,875 societies were 
formed. A Royal Commission, which sat from 1870 to 1874, 
published very full information on the subject. It was found 
that the largest societies consisted of a number of almost 
independent branches, affiliated to a central body. Thus, the 
Manchester Unity had in 1878 526,802 members, and funds 
amounting to £4,325,000. The Ancient Order of Foresters 
had 621,416 members, and £2,497,000. The other kinds of 
friendly societies are divided by the Commissioners into 
twelve distinct classes. Some are confined to particular 
counties, some to particular towns, some to women, and some 
to particular trades. Some divide their balance every year, 
and start afresh ; some combine the functions of a savings 
bank with other friendly society objects. The most 
successful with the poorest and most ignorant classes were 
the collecting societies, so called because the subscriptions 
wore called for by agents. In many of these a very undue 
share of the contributions found its way into the pockets of 
the officials. Yet the system made way among those who 
were too lazy or unintelligent to join the other kinds of 
societies. The Commissioners found two hundred and fifty- 
nine of these collecting societies” with over two million 
members, and funds amounting td nearly £700,000. The Act 
of 1875 was founded on the report of the Commission, and 
extended the means of ascertaining and remedying fraud or 
mismanagement. Every society was obliged to send to the 

N N — Voi. VL 
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Registrar an annual balance-slieet, and also a quinquennial 
return of its assets, liabilities, sickness, and mortality. A 
reasonable proportion of the members were to have power 
to insist on a general meeting, or an official inspection, and 
the Registrar might insist on the dissolution of a society. 
There were also various provisions to check abuses in 
“ collecting societies,” and in relation to infant insurance. 
These last need to be still further extended, but with all 
their defects the friendly societies have conferred immense 
benefits on the working classes, who have built them up 
by their own energy. 

The principles of the co-operative stores (p. 426) continued 
to be very successfully applied during the 
^* 186 ^ 1885 **^’ we are now dealing with. Stores in- 

creased greatly, both in numbers and si^e. 
They ceased to be mere local ventures. They began to hold 
annual congresses. Moreover, the co-operators successfully 
extended their functions from retail to wholesale transac- 
tions. The following figures show the rapid progress of the 
Manchester Wholesale : — 


Tear. 


Business. 

Profits. 

1865 


£120,755 

£1,859 

1870 

... 

£653,608 

£6,818 

1875 


... £2,103,226 

£23,816 

1880 


... £3,339,681 

£42,000 

1885 


... £4,793,161 

£77,630 


Meanwhile the number of co-operative societies had grown 
to 1,441, containing 850,659 members, and doing business 
to the amount of £31,805,910 ; but the success of the move- 
ment continued to be mainly confined to the distributive 
department. The societies that undertook productive work, 
such as manufacturing, continuei.^ to be .comparatively few 
and small, and only moderately successful, except in the case 
of some few societies, which were indeed called co-operative, 
but where the principle of dividing profits among employees 
as such hardly existed, or did not exist at aU. 

From about 1863 the number of strikes and lock-outs, and 
the formation of employers’ associations to 
Trade uniDiiB. trade Unions, had called much 

attention to the trade disputes. The general public were 
afready feeling that “something must be done,” when an 
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outrage at Sheffield (June, 1866) aggravated the annoy- 
ance and fears of the upper and middle classes and of their 
hangers-on It was vaiffiy pointed out that the connection 
of any trade union with the outrage was not proved, 
and that in any case the whole movement could not be 
regarded as responsible. 

Even the Courts of Law seem to have been influenced by 
the general fooling. At any rate they now decided that trade 
unions were so far “ in restraint of trade ” as to be practically 
illegal associations, which the law would not protect fi’om 
fraud on tho part of their own officials. This was a serious 
matter. Positivists like Frederic Harrison, Henry Crompton, 
and E. S. Beesly, and Christian Socialists like Thomas 
Hughes exerted themselves to remove the prejudices of 
tkeir own class. A Eoyal Commission was appointed, but 
the case of the unions proved so strong that its report was 
on the whole rather in their favour. The Coimnission advised 
that legal protection should be extended to those societies 
that did not insist upon certain restrictions (such as limita- 
tion of apprentices, prohibition of piece-payment, etc.). The 
minority maintained that nothing done by a workman 
ought to be illegal, unless it would also be illegal for other 
persons to act in a similar way, and that nothing done by a 
mdpty should bo illegal, unless it would also be illegal if done 
by an individual. The Reform Bill of 1 867 gave the franchise 
to a large niunber of trade unionists, and their opponents 
did not attempt any restrictive legislation. In 1869, 
Messrs. A. J. Mundella and Thomas Hughes introduced a 
Bill representing the trade union views. This was with- 
drawn on on undertaking from the Government to deal 
with the subject speedily, and meanwhile to pass a pro- 
visional measure for the protection of trade union funds. 

This was actually done, but the Act of 1871 was accom- 
panied by a Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
which affixed severe penalties to intimidation .i^SSSent^un. 
and coercion, without in any way defining 
these words. The imionists and their friends knew that 
much in their policy was coercive, and might even be said 
to be intimidatory, even though they considered it reasonably, 
and thought that it should be legal. The Liberal Government 
refused, however, to go further, and many trade unionists 
'NN 2 
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revenged themselves by abstention from the polls, or by 
runn i ng Labour candidates at the General Election of 18T4. 
This policy was successful. The new Conservative Parliament 
repealed the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871, and 
expressly declared peaceful picketing to be permissible (1875 
and 1876). 

Meanwhile the growth of the Miners’ and of the Cotton 
Operatives’ Federations had been so reiuark- 

FedMSial practically make the North of 

England the headquarters of trade unionism. 
The chief part in the building up of the Miners’ Federation 
was taken by Alexander Macdonald, a Scottish pit-boy, who 
attended Glasgow TTniversity in the intervals of his work. 
The Federation was effectively established by the year 1863. 
Macdonald and his colleague, Thomas Burt, were elected»to 
Parliament as the first two “Labour” members in 1874. The 
great Cotton Operatives’ Organisation devoted itself chiefly to 
the shortening of the hours of labour and to the drawing up 
of elaborate “hsts” — detailed remuneration tables of every pro- 
cess, and piece-work in their complicated industry. These 
two great federations and the Society of Amalgamated 
Engineers were pursuing, on the whole, a peaceful policy, 
developing the “ benefit ” side of trade unionism and organis- 
ing the workers, but using their influence against strikes, 
except in extreme cases. This line tended to alienate some 
of the more active spirits, and in 1871 the 
pubhc were surprised by a great strike, m 
which unionists and non-unionists combined. This was the 
five months’ strike of men engaged in the engineering trades 
at Newcastle for a “Nine Hours’ Day.” It was conducted so 
judiciously that even the Times supported the men. Funds 
poured in from all parts of the country, and ultimately tho 
employers accepted fifty-four hours a week as the recognised 
time limit. 

This victory, combined with the changed state of public 
opinion, and the good trade of the years 1872, 
1873, and 1874, led to a great increase in both 
the number and the strength of unions. The 
agricultural labourers, instigated by Joseph Arch and others, 
formed extensive unions. The old societies prospered and 
multiplied. In da}^ of rapidly rising prices the unionists 
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were disposed to accept the employers’ principle that “ wages 
should follow prices.” Hopes were widely entertained that by 
means of boards of conciliation, sliding scales, division of 
prolits, and such devices, the long war between capital and 
labour would be brought to an end ; and even when, in 1874, 
there was a general contraction of demand, especially in the 
great coal and iron industries, the men at first peaceably 
submitted to serious reductions in their wages. But 
things went from bad to worse. The employers demanded 
more and more reductions of wages, and 
longer hours of work. The high hopes of 
1874 were shattered. Strike followed upon 
strike ; but the men were in almost every case defeated. In 
the three years 1878, 1879, and 1880 the Amalgamated 
Engineers paid out £287,596 in “out-of-work” relief The 
Agricultural Unions, and hundreds of small societies, ceased 
to exist; and in 1881 the number of members of unions 
represented at the annual CongTess had sunk to one-third 
of what it had been in 1874. 


It was natural that the depressed trade of 1875-80 


should lead to wide difference of opinion 
among workmen as to the wisdom and 


The New 
UnloniBin. 


adequacy of the policy hitherto pursued by 


the unions. The movement known as the “ New Unionism” 


was the outcome of some of these divergences ; and although it 
mainly belongs to the years subsequent to 1885, its beginnings 
were plainly discernible by the close of our period. Broadly 
speaking, the chief distinctions between the old and the new 
unionism are, firstly, that tho old ” was mainly indi- 
vidualistic. It said to the State, “Hands off. Leave us 


freedom to combine and to make use of the peaceful pressure 
of public or class opinion. Only protect our property and 
our rights to freedom of contract, and wo ask nothing more 
from you.” The New Unionists, on the other hand, were 
frankly Socialistic. They wanted to obtain an eight-hour 
day by legislation, and municipal organisation of workshops. 
They looked forward to the nationalisation of land, and even 
of tho instruments of production. Again, the old unions 
aimed mainly at a policy of peace. Only a small proportion, 
probably less than an eighth part, X)f their funds went to 
support strikes, and since their legal position has been 
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secured they have steadily denounced violence. The new 
unionists, on the contrary, look upon trade unions as 
essentially fighting machines. They form societies in which 
no provision is made for superannuation, sickness, or funerals, 
and they have shown some tendency to apologise for violence 
and for intimidation. The fact that they are trying to raise 
the condition of a poorer and more oppressed class will partly 
explain the dift'erence. The old trade unionism has been 
called the aristocracy of labour.” The new movement tries 
to organise and elevate the unskilled labourers, the sweated, 
and all the other victims of modern industrialism. 

Little space can be spared here to describe the at- 
tempts that have been made to mitigate the 
Bvils of the conflicts between employers and 
employed by schemes of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. The first moderately successful Board of Conciliation 
was started in the .Nottingham hosiery trade as early as the 
year 1860. Others were soon afterwards founded in the lace, 
iroQ, coal, and other industries. They undoubtedly prevented 
many conflicts, and brought about a better mutual under- 
standing between the two parties, whose interests are in some 
respects identical, and in some respects opposed. Arbitration, 
again, has often been resorted to with advantage, and the 
historian of the future may be able to record that some 
combination of the two methods has reduced industrial 
warfare to a rfiinimum. The highest authority on the 
subject wrote, in 18T5; — 

“ Industrial conciliation is an Bconomical success. This is a mere 
truism, so far as the putting a stop to btrikcs or lock-outs is coiicernod. 
Industry, instead of being subject to constaut intermptions, is continuous. 
The waste and the misery couweiiuent on stpi)page, even foi' a shoi*t time, 
are avoided.” 

But the hopes of 1875 were damped by the experience of the 
following years, or at least were relegated to the future. The 
same must be said of the various schemes of sliding scales and 
profit-sharing, which are, indeed, only forms of conciliation. 

We turn now to speak of various statutes passed between 
the years 1874 and 1880, which directly 
^ffscted the interests of the labouring 
classes, but which we have not yet had 
occasion to speak of. These laws may conveniently be 
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divided into two clEisses : (1) those which directly a.£fected 
the conditions of labour, such as the Factory Act of 1874, 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876, and the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 ; and (2) those which affected the 
life of the working classes, and, therefore, i/ndvrectly their 
labour, such as the Dwellings Act of 1875, the Alkali Act 
of 1874, and the Pollution of Rivers Act of 1876. We will 
deal with these briefly in the above order. 

An Act of 1874 still further reduced the hours of labour 
for women and children in factories, and 
thoroby indirectly brought the labour of 
many adult males down to the same maosim'mi, viz. fifty- 
six hours a week. In support of this Bill it was contended 
with much force that the growing complexity of machinery 
and other changes were adding to the strain on factory 
workers. On the other side there were the usual prophecies 
about foreign competition. The Bill happened to be passed 
just towards the end of a period of exceptionally good trade ; 
imd the contraction of 1875 and the following years might 
have been plausibly usod as a proof that the prophecies of 
1874 wore being fulfilled. It is a striking proof of the 
triumph of the more Socialistic view, that even in the worst 
time there was no perceptible reaction against the Factory 
Laws. It was rightly felt that they strengthened rather 
than weakened us in the world’s rivalry. 

The Merchant Shipping Act of 1876 was less fortunate. 
It attempted to deal with very real evils. 

The overloading of ships and the sending 8 htoCArti\g 7 a 
them to sea in bad repair had roused great 
indignation, and Mr. Plimsoll’s ofibrts induced the Govern- 
ment to interfere. By the Act of 1876 every owner was 
required to mark the load-line on his vessel, and the Board 
of Trade was to have extended powers and duties of super- 
vision. It seems doubtful, however, whether the Bill did 
any good. Load-lines were marked so as to allow unreason- 
able loads, and this tempted captains, in foreign ports, to 
load up to the line. The other provisions of the Bill 
tended to shift responsibility horn owners on to the Board 
of Trade ; and it seems that the evils both of overloading 
and of unseaworthinesB were aggravated, by this well-meant 
attempt to check them. 
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The Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 made employers 
liable in cases of accident when they had 
of person^ negligence. 
It sufficed to prove negligence in any one to 
whom the employers had delegated his authority. 

A few further instances of the tendency of legislation to 
extend the sphere of State action may be here 
otiier Legislative introduced. The Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 

luterfereiiceB. i- ■ n • ° > 

1874 - 1876 . 1876 aimed at empowering ratepayers to 

provide better dwellings for the working 
classes. This Act was so hedged in with precautions that 
little came of it. The whole risk and expense was to fall 
on the rates. Owners were to be compensated at market 
price, and this was to be largely based on the income hitherto 
derived from dwellings so bad as to call for demolition. Ii), 
other words, the cost would be prohibitive. The Alkali Act 
of 1874 and the Pollution of Rivers Act of 1876 may be 
included in the same group. The former aimed at restricting 
the injuries to health and vegetation caused by alkali works. 
It took the form of testing smoke and laying down a 
maxim'iim proportion of muriatic acid that should be 
tolerated. The pollution of rivers was more difficult to 
deal with, because there was less agreement among experts 
as to the tests that should be applied. 

While Parliament was thus tentatively extending the 
sphere of State action, an agitation in favour 
Sodansinf ^ more thorough Socialism was beginning. 

Since the decline of Chartism and the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry under the Free Trade policy, 
English Radicalism had been mainly individualistic. The 
prominent trade union demand had been for liberty to 
conjbine without State interference. The popular agitation 
for an extension of the suffrage, e,g. in 1886, had been 
singularly free from indications that the poor meant to use 
political power (when they got it) to directly improve their 
material condition, except by insisting on economy and a 
peaceful foreign policy, and a freedom from vexatious inter- 
ferences. Disestablishment was advocated, not so much 
because it might provide funds to be used for national 
objects, as because it would do away with a fomi of in- 
equality and of State interference. In these days much of the 
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moral and intelleetual feiTour of artisan leaders was absorbed 
in the “ Bible smashing' ” of the Secularist lecturers ; and of 
these lecturers, Bradlaugh in particulai- was strongly opposed 
to Socialism. The results of Free Trade seemed a convincing 
argument of the evils of State interference, and the com- 
mercial prosperity made men hope that poverty was going to 
be got rid of (so far as was hixmanly possible) by liberty. 
Presently the tide turned. The prosperity of 1867 to 
1874 had been largely stimulated by the 
amount of gold poured into Europe ftom 
California and Australia. Now the mines 
wore becoming less productive, aud suddenly a great demand 
for gold set in, chiolly through the policy of the Gennan and 
Aiuoriciui Governments. Germany substituted a gold for a 
Hjilvor stimdard. The United States contracted their paper 
currency. Other Governments began to fear that they would 
bo denuded of gold, and modified their currency or mint 
systems. Natiu'ally gold became appreciated, and the 
fall of prices sot in. This in turn led to a fall in profits 
aud discouraged omployors from extending their business. 
Wages fell, and, whiit was oven more serious, the amount of 
employment (oveir at reduced wages) contracted. All this 
tended naturally to call forth bitter cries from the poor, and 
warm sympathy from the benevolent, and many of both sorts 
wore attracted to Socialistic schemes. 

The appearance of Henry George’s “ Progress and 
Poverty” marks the transition of Badical- 

. , IN . T /N • HBniyOeoige. 

ism to Sociahsm. George was, in theory, 

a strong individualist, a champion of the rights of capital 
no loss than of labour. The great success of his book was 
midonbtodly partly due to its appearing at a time when 
there was im unusually strong predisposition to accept the 
bold paradox that what is usually called progress brings 
with it an increase of extreme poverty. His proposed 
remedy was one which fitted in well with the teaching of 
some of the dominant political economies. 

But of those who at first accepted the doctrine many soon 
advanced to a Socialistic position. The attack on land-owning 
passed into an attack on monopolies, and thence to an attack 
on the virtual monopolies which the possession of capital 
creates. Socialistic organisations and Socialistic newspapers 
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began to multiply. The Secularist societies practically turned 
Socialistic in spite of the efforts of Bradlaugh. Meanwhile 
the two political parties began to seek the Socialist vote. 
Free Education wa,s established in 1887 ; and proposals for 
a legislative limitation of labour to eight hours a day, for old 
age pensions subsidised or wholly provided by the State, for a 
reform of the Poor Law in the direction of greater leniency 
and greater generosity, began to be advocated by people who 
would repudiate the charge of being Socialistic. Another side 
of the same tendency was seen in the extension of municipal 
functions. Large towns began to take over the gas and water 
supply, and to work the same for the advantage of their popu- 
lations. Free libraries, parks, museums, baths, and other insti- 
tutions supported out of the rates began to multiply. In some 
cases the trams were taken over by the municipality. In Not- 
tingham, a University College was started out of the gas profits 
and almost everywhere the ratepayers showed a readiness to 
vote rates for educational purposes, far beyond what the 
authors of the Act of 1870 had contemplated or desired. It 
would be beyond the scope of this book to discuss the policy 
which has thus been gaining ground; but no reasonable 
account of the history of the period dealt with in this chapter 
can ignore the fact that it brought in a strong movement in 
a Socialistic direction on the part of Parliament and of the 
local authorities, as well as in the thought and literature, and 
in the popular demands. It is satisfactory to note that the 
popular agitation has been singularly free from violence in 
comparison with the earlier agitations of the century for the 
People’s Charter or for Parliamentary Keform. 

During the period from 1865 to 1885 the population 

Population Continued to increase, but the rate of increase 
began to fall oft* from about the year 1878. 
The figures for the last three censuses are (for England 
and Wales): — 


Year. 

PopulatioiL 

Increaei} per eeiiU 

1871 

22,712,266 



1881 

25,974,439 

141 

1891 

29,001,018 

11-6 


The Birth rate per thousand rose pretty steadily till 1877, 
when it began to fall. By 1885 it stood at 33*3, which is lower 
than it had been since 1863. The Death rate also fell, but 
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not quite so fast The Emigration rate (English) reached a 
'itiinimuyn in 1887, when the emigrants were 63,711 ; and a 
nina'i/inm) in 1883, when they were 183,236, 

The fluctuations in the national wealth are less easy to 
trace, but. they probably corresponded pretty 
closely with those of the population. In 
other words, England grew in wealth from 1865 to 1885, but 
tbo rdte of incroase probably diminished after 1876. Our 
foreign trade fluctuated considerably, but the general upward 
tendency may be cleai'ly seen by grouping periods of (say) live 
years together;— 

Aitiiiml Avi'nigu (m nullum pniiuilu). 


OrouiiH 111' Yi‘tirH. 

lmLi:»riu. 

ExpiitrlK. 



m 

181 

48 

1H70-1 

tm 

230 

55 

1875-9 

375 

201 

SO 

188U-4 

407 

234 

03 


|{y 1 885, however, a decline had sot in. The fall in almost all 
pricjos since 1875 must, of course, bo hopt in mind. The open- 
ing of the Kuo:s tlanal, and various improvements in steam 
engines, and inventions for economising fuel, led to an astound- 
ing development of shipping business (pp. 367, 403). This 
helped to cheapen raw material and food. The bettor oi^ani- 
sation of labour, tho growing economies from production on a 
largo scale, and the immense accumulation of capital (with 
tho consequent fall in the rate of interest) ^ted in the same 
direction. On tho other hand, the bad harvests of 1676, 1877, 
1878, and 1870, and the Protective Tariffs of foreign and 
colonial governments, chocked tho growing prosperity ; and 
tho fall of prices and of the rate of profit caused considerable 
depression. The classes who suttered most from this were 
( 1) tho owners of agricultural land ; (2) the smaller employers, 
including most of the farmers ; (8) those who were displaced 
by new processes, and especially the more elderly members of 
the working classes, who could not adapt themselves to the 
changes that were going on, or who did not possess the 
effioency which modem conditions of labour required. The 
success of trade unions in maintaining a minimv/m wage (in 
each trade for each locality) operated hardly on those whose 
labour was not worth this rrvmvrmm, and the conflicts be- 
tween employers and employed caused much serious distress. 
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Nevertheless, there can he no reasonable doubt that the 

Progress of England, and of the working 

classes in particular, greatly increased be- 
tween 1865 and 1885. The gross amount of the annual 
value of the property and profits assessed to the income 
tax rose from 395 millions in 1865 to 571 millions in 1875, 
and to 631 millions in 1885, and the statistics of con- 
sumption, especially of the consumption per head of meat, 
tea, sugar, tobacco, and other comforts of the working classes, 
seem to prove that these, on the whole, advanced greatly in 
material prosperity. The progress of Friendly Societies, Trade 
Unions, Co-operative Stores, Savings Bank Deposits, Building 
Societies, etc., gives additional evidence that the power and 
wiU to save have increased side by side with the increased 
consumption of comforts and luxuries. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the evils 
of the Poor Law system were under discussion, 
MucttSnJn* general condition of the poor received an 
England. 1807 - 1885 . Unprecedented amount of attention. During 
the eighteenth century the primary education 
of the poor had been left to the zeal of voluntary workers, 
prompted by religious, charitable, and other motives. But it 
was beyond dispute that a large proportion of the population 
was entirely without the means of education, 
and that England was behind many foreign 
countries in recognising the educational duty of 
the State. The first effort to establish the principle as accepted 
abroad had been made by Whitbread in 1807, in a Bill which 
proposed to create parochial schools through the agency of 
local vestries empowered to draw on the rates. The Bill was 
thrown out in the Lords, who failed to see what a severe 
check such a scheme might have given to the Dissenters, 
who were exerting themselves strenuously to secure as largo 
an influence as possible through elementary schools. While 
the pupil-teacher or monitorial system which Bell had intro- 
duced was being adopted in the schools where Church of 
England doctrine was taught, the Quaker Lancaster was 
using a very similar plan for teaching large classes in the 
Borough BiOad. In 1808 some leading Dissenters took over 
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Loucastor’s school and founded the Eoyal Lancastrian 
Institution, which became, in 1814, the British and Foreign 
School Society. In thoir schools, which were intended for 
children of all religious persuasions, the Bible was read, but 
no cateehisiu was taught. To counteract the results expected 
from this institution, the Church of England was compelled 
to organise a rival society, and in 1811 the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church bogsui its work,' and in 1817 was 
incoi-poratcd by royal charter. 

In 1 810 Brougham’s Commission sat to inquire into the 
state of the education of the lower orders in 
London, but the evidence taken concerned 
chiefly tho abuse of charitable endowments. In 1818 its 
, inquiry was made to extend to tho whole country, and it 
continued to sit for many years. There were shown to be 
1.0,326 infant and day schools of all kinds, attended by 
605,704 pupils of all classes, whereas it was estimated that 
tho number of children requiring elementary teaching was 
over two millions. To remedy the defective supply Brougham 
brought forward a Bill in 1820, in which he proposed a local 
rate, placing local control in the hands of the magistrates of 
Quoi'teT Sessions. Still furtlior to conciliate the ChurchiQen, 
ho .suggested that all teachers must be members of the 
Church of England ; to conciliate Dissenters he suggested 
that parents should be free to withdraw their children 
at tho hours when the catechism or liturgy was taught 
The Bill was rejected, as being equally displeasing to both 
parties. 

Tho educational needs of tho country were first recognised 
by the State when, in 1833, a Government 
grant was made to the National and the 
British Schools. Nearly aU tho primary 
schools then belonged to one of the two societies, but the 
connection was purely formal There was no real union, 
no common superintendence, no direction, no code of regula- 
tions, no uniform standard of teaching. The numbers under 
daily instruction were now stated to be 1,276,947 children. 
But in contrasting these figures with the statistics of a later 
time, it must be remembered that aU classes of schools, for 
children of all ages, for rich and poor alike, were included 
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in the estimate, and the census, which was never complete, 
WM only roughly calculated. The number of children re- 
cmving some sort of elementary education in the first half of 
the century cannot be ascertained. 

. -A-lthough the increase in numbers appeared to augur well, 
it was generally acknowledged that of the scholars thus 
accounted for, many were included who merely left home 
to be taken charge of by some decrepit person, incapable of 
either physical or mental activity. The distribution of schools 
was wholly irregular; so that while in some parts of the 
country there was even an excess of provision from charitable 
endowment, in many of the large manufacturing towns of 
recent growth there were no endowed elementarj’’ schools 
at all, sometimes not even a dame-school. Religious differ- 
^ces, however, made it impossible that any adequate remedy* 
should be accepted ; all that was done was to continue for six 
years ^ the grant which was administered by the Treasury. 
Doctrinal hostilities had been instnunental in bringing the 
educational problem within the sphere of practical politics, 
but they served no less effectually to prevent ‘a solution of 
the problem. Select Committees sat almost annually without 
arriving at any conclusions But in 1839 the control of the 
^ant was, by an Order in Council, taken away from the 
Ireasuiy and vested in a Committee of the Privy Council, 
and two further proposals were made which excited violent 
opposition. The Committee of Council determined to make 
inspection a condition of their grants, and further projected 
the creation of a normal school for teachers, with schools i'or 
practice in teaching attached to the same. In the training- 
sc ool the members of each religious communion wore to bo 
taught their own religious dogma. This proposal to put the 
nominations on. a footing of equality in a normal school, 
w^ch It was believed would be the pattern for all normal 
so 0 ^, enabled the Church party to carry a motion through 
the House of Lords which was lost by two votes in the 
Commons— a motion to rescind the Order in Council. This 
ac ion was rebuked in a royal reply, but the scheme for a 
a 6 trainmg-sohool had to be abandoned, and the religious 
societies were left to form their own. The Dissenters had 
ajeady estob^ed one in the Borough Road. The first 
urch training-school was planned by Dr. Kay, secretary 
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to the Committee of Council, who, aided by Mr, Tufnell and 
Bobert Eden, Vicar of Battersea, had started a school for 
teachers in Battersea, where it was at first intended to train 
workhouse hoys only. In 3 842 this school got a grant from 
the Committee, and was handed over to the National Society 
to become a normal school for the training of adxilt teachers. 

The monitorial system came to be generally regarded as a 
lailure, tmd an improved pupil-teacher system was established 
in 1 84G, on the model then used in Butch schools. The best 
of the former monitors and other promising children aged 
over thirteen years wore kept on at small salaries, and bound 
over by indenture to serve an apprenticeship of five years. 
Teachers were to bo encouraged by gratuities to instruct the 
apprenliees, and scholar-ships were offered to them at the 
trainirrg-schools. The salaries of teachers also were raised 
and made in a measure dependent on the annual report, and 
further a pension for old age was provided. A new departure 
was made in the requirement that all schools which were to 
receive grants should be well furnished and provided with 
books and apparatus. 

A irnanimous resolution of the Commons that more 
education, moral and religious, was a necessity for the 
working classes — a resolution which showed that all were 
united as to the end in view, differing only as to the means 
— resulted in an increased Paxliomentary grant, and the 
Committee of Council worked steadily on without legislative 
interference. 

In 1858 the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission began to 
inquire into the merits and defects of the 
existing system, and it fell to Mr. Lowe, as 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council, conuniaBion. 
the officer who in 1856 had been made re- 
sponsible to the Commons, to take steps to amend the state 
of affairs described by the Commission. 

In 1861 he first proposed that the grant should be a 
capitation grant, a principle which had been in 
part accepted for rural districts in 1863, and 
extended to towns in 1856. The grant was 
to depend almost entii^y on the number of scholars who 
should pass an examination iii reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The scheme was ultimately modified, and in 1862 
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it was agreed that one-third of the grant should be awarded 
on attendance, two-thirds on examination. This is the basis 
of the system now known as “payment by results.” At this 
time, too, the “ standards ” or classes still in use were estab- 
lished, and the old classification by age was given up. The 
steady diminution in the Government grant that followed in 
1861-5 showed that many of the schools which had hitherto 
received it were unworthy to do so. The proposer of the 
Bill obtained the result he sought; for if elementary 
teaching was still inefficient, it was at least cheaper. One 
drawback, however, was q[uickl 5 ’’ discovered. The code was 
found to encourage teachers to give an undue amount of 
time to the three standard subjects, and statistics were 
worked out to show that a child under the Eevised Code 
spent 2,920 hours in learning to read. To amend this, an 
arrangement was made in 1867 by which the higher sub- 
jects were allowed a certain measure of encouragement in 
the form of grant. 

In 1869 it was estimated that the accommodation in 
inspected schools could supply places for 2,000,000 children, 
or nearly double the number provided for in 1859. The 
average attendance had also doubled; still the accommoda- 
tion was only half of what was required, the attendance 
only a quarter of what it should have been. 

In 1870 Mr. Forster's Elementary Education Bill was 
^ passed to remedy the deficiency in the supply 

01 emcient elementary schools. The country 
was mapped out into school districts, coinciding generally 
with the boundaries of boroughs or parishes; and on the 
complaint of the inspectors of returns that the school 
accommodation in any district was insufficient, a School 
Board was to be formed, elected by ratepayers in a 
parish, or burgesses in a borough. There were two saving 
clauses : first that the complaint could bo challenged by ten 
ratepayers or the school-managers, when fresh inquiry would 
be made ; and, secondly, six months* grace was given, during 
which the want might be voluntarily supplied. It was made 
possible to remit school fees on account of poverty, and 
where the poverty of the inhabitants of a particular district 
required them, free schools wore to be established. 

The religious difficulty was met by requiring that in 
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all public olementary schools, whether Board or -Voluntary 
schools, attendance at religious worship or instruction should 
not be made a condition of admission: if the parent chose 
to withdraw his child he was free to do so, and, further, any 
religious observance or instruction must be at the beginning 
or end of school hours. In Board schools the Act requires 
that no religious formulary distinctive of any denomination 
shall be taught, and that parents shall be free to withdraw 
their children from religious observance at the beginning or 
end of school hours. All public elementary schools are to 
be open to inspection at aU times, but the teaching in re- 
ligious knowledge is not to be examined. The aid to 
Voluntary schools was limited by the rule that the grant 
in any year should not exceed the income of the school 
derived from voluntary contributions, fees, or other sources 
Suring that year. This rule was changed in 187C, when 
it was ordered that no reduction of grant should be made 
on this ground unless the grant exceeded 17s. Cd. a head. 
The Act of 1870 used only tentative measures to secure the 
attendance of children. School Boards were empowered, but 
not compelled, to pass bye-laws fixing the standard of ex- 
emption, and it was left to the magistrates to deal with the 
offenders as they thought fit. In 1876 the principle of com- 
pulsion was extended; the duty of the parent to have his 
children educated in the “three E’s'' was formally pro- 


pounded, and a minimum Tequixeinent 

was fixed which the 

bye-law, if accepted, must enforce. Where there was no 
School Board, school-attendance committees might enforce 
bye-laws. In 1880 the acceptance of bye-laws was made 

compulsory on aU school districta 


Public education has been assisted 

in Great Britain by 

steadily increasing Government grants. 

Thus ; — 

Year, 

A 

1833-39 

20,000 

1839-41 

30,000 

1842-44 

40,000 

1851 

150,000 

1879-80 

2,854,000 

1884-86 

4,410,000 

1893-94 

8,409,000 


The growth of the system described above in outline can 
be most easily set forth by a table : — 
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Boys and girls leaving elementary schools half taught, 
before the period closes, could in many places continue 
their education by means of evening 
Ertensioa of classes. The University Extension Lectures, 
EanoaUoiL too, since 1873, in all populous dis- 
tricts had begim to bring educational 
opportunities vrithin the reach of the working classes. 
The popular desire for greater intellectual advantages has 
been shown in the large towns throughout the period. The 
Mechanics’ Institutes in Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
Coventry j the Birkbeck Institute (1823), the Polytechnics, 
are among the older institutions founded to satisfy these 
needs, and since 1854 working men's colleges, and since 
1860 working men’s clubs, have shown that the movement 
is real and lasting. Cheap popular literature found a market 
early in the period. The Society for the Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge began its work in 1826, and soon after there 
poured forth Family Libraries, Libtaries of Entertaining 
Knowledge, penny magazines, and cheap encyclopaedias, 
which needed no charitable, society to support them, and 
the cheap issues of English and foreign classics followed in 
the way thus prepared. Free Libraries, since the Acts of 
1845 and 1860, have supplied many large towns with the 
means of every form of literary enjoyment. 
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As early as 1835 the educational methods pursued at the 
great public schools for boys were widely 
censured by popular opinion. At Eton the 
number of school hours was said to be 
only eleven a week, and there were complaints of the tyranny 
exercised by the elder scholars, of the constant assembling 
of too many boys in one hall, of the uneijual treatment of the 
rich and noble, of the excessive exercise of memory, the 
few subjects taught, and the antiquated methods used. 
The education was almost exclusively classical, and it was 
contended that even Greek and Latin were ill taught, with 
bad grammars and by moans of mere fragments of the great 
writers. The greater part of the boys’ time was spent in 
the composition of Greek and Latin verse. At Charter- 
house Bell’s “Madras system” was in use, and the elder 
boys were set to teach classes in the Lower School, after 
the fashion of the monitors in the National Schools. The 
education at Westminster, according to Sydney Smith, cost 
his son from £150 to £200 a year. He writes that the first 
year there is severe, “ on intense system of tyranny, of which 
the English are very fond, and think it fits a boy for the 
world — but the world, bad as it is, has nothing half so bad.” 

Brougham’s inquiry into the abuse of charitable endow- 
ments was long in bearing fruit, but in 1840 an Act for 
improving the condition of gi'ammar schools was passed, 
which declared that whereas there were many foundations for 
teaching boys wholly or principally in grammar, and whereas 
the term “grammar” had been construed by the Courts to have 
reference only to Greek and Latin, the Courts of Equity wore 
to be empowered to remodel such schools. According to the 
Charity Commissioners’ report of 1842, there were 705 gram- 
mar schools and 2,200 other non-classical schools. But no 
stops wore taken as yet towards ascertaining what kmd of 
teaching was given in these schools. In 1861 a Boyal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the conditions of nine 
of the chief endowed schools — ^namely, Eton, Winchester; 
Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, St. 
Paul’s, and the Merchant Taylors’ School The result of this, 
the Clarendon Commission, was the Public Schools Act, 1868, 
which reformed the administration of the first seven, arranging 
particularly fop the admission on favourable terms of a larger 
0 0 2 
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number of day scliolars. The Commission of 1864 discussed 
next those schools not hitherto included. It was ascer- 
tained that there were nearly 800 endowed schools, 80 pro- 
prietary, and over 10,000 private schools. The report of the 
Commission filled twenty volumes. The principal result of 
this, Lord Taunton’s Commission, was the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, from which sprang the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, with power to deal with charitable trusts “ in such 
manner as may render any educational endowments most 
conducive to the advancement of the education of boys and 
girls, and either of them.” In 1874 the Commission was 
merged into the Board of Charity Commissioners. 

At the close of the period there were already many signs 
of the growth of public interest in questions of educational 
theory and practice, which in the past the English have, as* 
a rule, neglected, leaving them to be dealt with on the 
Continent or in the United States. The change is probably 
partly due to the great increase of sjmipathy with children 
and childhood that is characteristic of the present day. 

In the first half of the century girls of the richer classes 
were sent almost exclusively to boarding- 

second^ schools, or Were taught by private governesses 
whose educational merits could not be tested 
by any examinations. The school-books were 
Mrs. Mangnall’s “Questions,” Pinnock’s Catechisms,” Mrs. 
Marcet’s “ Conversations,” Keith’s “ Use of the Globes,” Mrs. 
Trimmer’s “English History,” and other elegant abridge- 
ments. The one intellectual faculty that was trained in girls 
was verbal memory, and for them knowledge existed only 
in epitome. While boys read the classics, girls learnt lists 
of the names of gods and goddesses ; they were expected to 
bo familiar with all the great names of ancient and modem 
history, but with the names alone, A few were sufiercd to 
reach the classics through Valpy’s translations and Hamil- 
ton's keys. Even those domestic interests which have at 
times been credited with educational powers were now 
neglected, and it was considered discreditable that a lady 
should subject herself to what little of mental discipline 
may be derived from cooking or making caps. She was at 
as much pains to conceal household occupations as she was 
to avoid aU signs of blue-stockingism. 
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The subject of girls’ education was first seriously handled 
by the Eoyal Commission of 1864. It was 
shown that the number of girls’ schools was 
very large, while the number of pupils in 
each averaged only twenty-five. There was no system of 
classes or of examinations, no definite course of studies ; each 
pupil learned such accomplishments and at such times as her 
parents thought fit. The best education for the female mind 
was believed to be steady application to vocal and instrumental 
music and to the subject of ladylike manners and deportment. 
Tor what were technically known as “ accomplishments ” ex- 
pensive schools had expensive masters, whilst the teaching 
that was educational was in the hands of one or two teachers 
who had neither separate classes nor separate rooms. 

, Instead of gymnastics or games, instruments of torture 
wore used for modelling the figure. A contemporary writer 
says that “ could tho modem schoolroom (1831) be preserved, 
it would pass for a refined Inquisition. There woidd be found 
stocks for the fingers [the cheiroplast] and pulleys for the 
neck with weights attached.” Fanny Kemble, to whom 
Nature had been by no means unldndly, was found wanting 
in deportment ; and she writes that she wore a “ back-board 
made of steel, covered with red morocco, which consisted of 
a flat piece placed on my back, and strapped down to my 
waist with a bolt, and secured at the top by two epaulettes 
stx'appod over my shoulders. From the middle of this there 
roso a steel rod or spine ^with a steel collar, which encircled 
my throat fastened behind.” The machine proved a failure, 
and she was put under the tuition of a drill-sergeant, who 
did for her all that was required. 

There were no means of testing the competence of the 


women who entered the teaching profession, 

and as the position of teachers in boarding- ■ 

schools and of governesses in private families 

was, as a rule, unenviable, this profession was too often tho 

refuge of the destitute. A change, however, was at hand. 

About the middle of the century a few of the more 
intellectual among tho governesses studied at the Literary 
Institutes and the London Institution, and in 1848 some pro- 
fessors of King’s College, London, gave leeturos to the 
Governesses’ Benevolent Booiety, which, under F. D. Maurice’s 
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care, developed into Queen’s College. In 1849 Bedford College 
■was founded chiefly through the influence of Mrs. Keid and 
some intellectual Unitarians. In 1854 Cheltenham College, the 
first proprietary girls’ school, was opened, and not long after- 
wards Miss Buss’s private school was well established. After 
the Commission of 1864 had dealt with the question of 
girls’ education, and proposed the restoration of some 
endowments to girls’ schools which had been alienated 
from them, the Women’s National Educational Union was 
founded, largely through the agency of Mrs. William Grey, 
and in 1872 this Union became the Girls’ Public Day Schools 
Company. The tendency in the secondary education of girls, 
since these -changes took place, has been, on the whole, to 
approzimate their education to that of boys. 

The admission of women to University teaching andf, 
examination followed close upon the change 
raeHBgiw in secondary education, and in their origin 
of Woman. and Subsequent history the two movements 
are closely connected. In 1867 women were 
admitted to examinations in the University of London. Two 
years later the first scheme for a collegiate institution -with 
academic teaching took shape, and in 1872 it was incorporated 
as Girton College, Cambridge. In the following year members 
of this college were first informally admitted to Tripos exami- 
nations. In 1871, after the University of Cambridge had 
opened the Higher Local Examinations, to stmulate the 
education of women aged over eighteen. Miss Clough opened a 
house for students in Cambridge, which in 1875 became 
Newnham H'aU, afterwards Ne-wnham College. In 1881 the 
same University formally admitted women, who have resided 
the statutory terms and satisfied presc^bed conditions, to 
the Tripos examinations, and in 1884 somewhat similar 
privileges were given at Oxford. The opportunities thus 
afforded have been seized, with results that servo year by 
year to establish what once was strongly contested, that 
mental cultivation is desirable for women as for men. 

The exclusion of Dissenters from matriculation at Oxford 
and from degreos at Cambridge led to thu 
proposed creation of a London University, 
in 1826, which two years later took shape 
as London University College. Crabb Bobinson writes that 
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he has bought a hundred-pound share in this Gower Street 
Company, as it was called by the scoffers, for it was a private 
enterprise; but he thought the share worthless and took it 
only as “a debt to the cause of civil and religious liberty.” 
The Church parby, in alarm lest Londoners should be taught 
exclusively by schismatics, opened King's College in 1831. 

In 1834 University College applied to the Crown for power 
to grant degrees, those in theology alone excepted. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the College of 
Surgeons agitated in opposition, and for a time successfully. 
Bub in 1837 the University of London was incorporated as 
an examining and degree-giving body, while University and 
King's Colleges still continue as separate teaching bodies. 

The first movement towards the creation of a provincial 
University was made by the Dean and Chap- 
iter of Durham, who obtained a charter, and 
opened their buildings in 1833. Victoria univeraitiBB. 
University received its charter in 1880, but its 
component colleges — the Owens College, Manchester, and the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds— had already been in existence for 
some time, Liverpool University College got its charter of 
incorporation in 1881. Birmingham,^ Bristol, Newcastle, 
Notbingham, Sheffield, had all established local colleges 
before the period closed. 

The , changes which have taken place at Oxford and 
Cambridge during the present century have 
tended, by the abolition of divers monopolies, camtoriSe. 
to admit a greater number of persons to those 
benoHts which the Universities bestow upon education ; by the 
olaborabion of a system of oxaniinations, to provide tests of 
cpialilioation ; and by changes in internal administration, to 
increase the influence of the Universities upon education and 
learning. At the beginning of the century the excellence of 
a student's merits wore tested at Cambridge only in one way, 
by the Mathematical Tripos ; not till 1824 was the first Classi- 
cal Tripos held, and to that examination until 1850 none were 
admitted who had not gained honours in the Mathematical 
Tripos. At Oxford there had been no examination for 
degreos till the beginning of the century, ^ when classical 
and mathematical honours lists began. Until 1850 no other 
radical change was eflfected £tt either University. There had 
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been an attempt in 1834* to secure for Dissenters admission 
to the degrees of Cambridge, but the Bill was thrown 
out in the Lords. In 1838 Whewell became Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, and it was largely through 
his influence that a wider range of studies began to be 
regarded as proper to the University. As a consequence of 
this movement, two new triposes were held for the first time 
in 1851, in Natural Science and in Moral Philosophy, with 
Law and History. At Oxford, in 1850, there was a reorgani- 
sation of examinations resulting in a system not difterent in 
essentials from that now established. 

These changes came from the Universities themselves, 
unassisted by pressure from without. Al- 

CDn^siDns though at Cambridge Dean Peacock’s “ Ob- 
servations on the Statutes of the University ” 
had excited some enthusisism, the need of a change in the 
constitution of the Universities was felt rather by the edu- 
cated classes as a whole than by the resident members of the 
Universities. It was generally thought that the number of 
persons admitted to share in the benefits of the Universities 
was unduly small ; and even at Cambridge, where there had 
been some increase in the number of students, the increase 
was not proportionate to the growth of the population. In 
1850 a memorial was signed by some Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates and some members of the Royal Society, 
which set forth “that the present system of the English 
Universities had not advanced, and was not calculated to 
advance the interests of religious and useful learning to an 
extent commensurate with the great resources and high 
position of those bodies,” luid pointed to the need of changes 
in their constitution. This was sent to the Eii'st Lord of 
the Treasury, and a Royal Commission was apj)omted to 
inquire into the state, discipline, studios, and revenues of 
the University and Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge in 
1852. At Osiord the inquiry was met with violent hostility ; 
it was pronounced illeg^ and unconstitutional, the Com- 
missioners’ letters were not answered, and Fellows were 
told that they would violate their oaths taken on election 
if they provided materials for the inquiry. The Com- 
missioners had to turn to the British Museum for copies 
of college statutes. Their verdict was that University 
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teaching; was neaa-ly extinct, and that professorial lectures 
had sutiered something more than what the friends of 
the existing system called ‘‘ a temporary interruption.” 
The Hebdomadal Board, with which rested the sole power 
of initiation in legislative affairs, was described as “ an 
organised torpor.” It consisted of the heads of colleges and 
the proctors. tJongregation, consisting of resident Masters 
of Arts, luid merely formal functions and no power of debate ; 
Uonvocation might debate only in Latin, which very few 
members could speak. By the Act of 1854 and subseq[uent 
urdinancos the representation on the Hebdomadal Board of 
Trol'essors and resident Masters of Arts was secured. Congre- 
gation was allowed to discuss questions of academic policy, the 
tost oath was removed from matriculation and the B.A., 
but was kept for the M.A. degree; the opening of private 
halls wius allowed, local preferences and other restrictions 
on competition for endowments were removed, but the 
vostjiction of Fellowships to clergymen was to be aimulled 
only when three-fourths of the Follows were found to be al- 
ready in orders. Oxford had hitherto been drawing about 800 
stiidoul>s a year, of whom the larger number were destined 
for holy orders. Before long the matriculation doubled. 

At Cambri<lge the chief suggestions of the Commis- 
sioners, embodied as the New Statutes, 1858, led to very 
simiLir changes. Ju ton years’ time a fresh movement for 
reform was started. The “Essays on a Liberal Education” 
(1887) ox|)laukud the views of the reforming party. Mark 
I’attison’s “Buggostious on Academic Organisation” (1868) 
raised similar questions in Oxford. In 1871 the Follows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, drafted of then own initiative 
a now code of statutes, in the next year a second Eoyal 
Coiumissiuu was appointed to inquire into the revenues and 
property of both Universities. By the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridgo Act, 1877, two Executive Commissions were 
appointed to revise eollogo statutes. In 1882 the work was 
finished ; the principles involved in celibate, clerical, and life 
fellowships were given up; the college system of teaching, 
by which each college provided, as far as possible, its own 
teachers, to the neglect of University and inter-collegiate 
teaching, was discouraged ; the financial relations of colleges 
to the University were revised, so that the colleges were 
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made to contribute to University funds. By these means 
the character of academic life has greatly* changed within 
a short period. 


Writing in 1825, Sir Walter Scott says, “Drinking is not 
now the vice of the times,” and again, to 
Manners and his son, he says, “ The habit of drmking wine, 

. so much practised when I was a young man, 
occasioned many of my cruel stomach com- 
plaints. You had better drink a bottle of wine on any par- 
ticular occasion than sit and soak and sipple at an English 
pint every day.” “ Sots are excluded from the best company.” 
Habitual or violent drunkenness was already a social offence, 
but occasional total lapses and regular haziness after dinnqf 
were still weaknesses in men which all must tolerate. 

Gin- drinking among the lower classes had again reached 

alarming proportions in 1830. The numbers 
Beerlioiiae Act. . • ^ \ 

entermg fourteen of the largest gin-shops in 

London were counted, and in one week the number of men 
was 142,453, of women 108,593, of children 18,391. Through- 
out the war, malt, hops, and beer had been heavily taxed, and 
the consumption had not increased in proportion to the con- 
sumption of spirits, or even of tea and coffee. It was hoped 
that if the sale of beer were encouraged the sale of spirits 
might still further dimmish, and in this belief the taxes on 
beer, hops, and malt were reduced, and cheap beer licences were 
sold at two guineas each. In the first year 31,000 of the new 
licences were taken out for “Tom and Jerry shops.” Already 
in 1834 it was seen that some revision of the system 
was needed, and new licences, more costly for the sale of 
beer to be consumed on than off the premises, were issued. 
Nevertheless the number of “swankey shops,” or “ons,” 
continued to increase, and the " off^ to diminish. In ten 
years the (quantity of malt paying duty increased by ten 
million bushels. A slight diminution in the consumption of 
spirits followed, but was not long maintained. 

The statistics of the number of publicans' spirit licences 
in England and Wales show a continuous 

LlOBUces. n . . ^ . . _ . _ 

dimmution m proportion to population. In 
1889 the total of intosicating hquor licences was 181,297. 
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The licences in 1830-9 amounted to 6 '30 to every 1,000 of 
population ; in 1860-9, to 5'57. After Selwin Ibbetson’s Act 
thore was a drop from 124, 173 in 1869 to 116,759 in 1871, 
or in beer-house licences from 48,967 to 42,607. In 1886 
the proportion was at about 4 54 per 1,000. 

Tho statistics of consumption show an increase over the 
years 1831-85 as compared with 1761-1821 in the con- 
sumption of British spirits per head, with a diminution in 
malt; but this increase is more apparent than real, for the 
statistics aro estimated on duty-paid spirits, and in the 
earlier period tho quantity of spirits which escaped duty 
cauuot be ascertained. Smuggling and illicit distillation, 
whenever duties wore high, deprived the Government of a 
largo part of the dues that should have been paid for home 
consumption. During tho war and till 1823, duty was 
charged ut 11s. 8]|d. for English spirits, for Scotch and 
Irish 5s. 6(1. a gallon; thon the duty fell, on English to 
7s. 6d., on Scotch to 3s. 4(1, on Irish to 2b. 4d. Between 
1823 and 1839 the consumption of duty-paid English and 
Irish more tlnm doubled, and Scotch trebled; yet this iu- 
cruaso doubtless docs not point to nn actual doubling of 
cousumptioiL The increase was maintained after the tax 
on spirits was made uniform at LOs. u gallon in 1860. It 
would appear, then, that hi tho present century increase of 
duty within certain limits has not prevented increased con- 
sumption, and no longer loads, as onco it did, to smuggling 
and illicit distillation. 

In 1834 a Select Committee of tho House of Commons 
sat to consider means to i>rovont dmnken- 
noss, and ciamo to tho conclusion that the “onteMSewSeMT 
vice had doolinod in tho upper classes 
increased in tho lower. The committee wore prepared to 
oiiforco drastic measures, such as Sunday closing, the opening 
of retail-shops to tho view of passers-by, tho reduction of 
duties on tea, coilee, and sugar, the abolition of the issues 
of spirits to the Army and Navy, with a view to the ultimate 
prohibition of all foreign importation and pf hetmo distillation. 
These proposals were out of harmony with the public opinion 
of the time, and only the mildest of the suggestions have 
since been put in force. The evidence collected by the Lords' 
Select Committee on intemperanoe, 1877-8, led them to report 
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that recent legislation had not diminished drunkenness, that 
it had not increased in rural districts, but had increased in 
towns, especially during the five or six years of prosperity 
which followed 1868. They held that there was a vast in- 
crease of female intemperance, and summed up that there 
was no evidence to prove that the country was in a worse 
condition than it was thirty years ago. This verdict was 
certainly not unduly optimistic. 

The statistics of drunkenness, which, of course, bears no 
necessary relation to the consumption of 
spirits per head of population, are not easily 
ascertained, for the tables of apprehensions and convictions 
at police courts are often affected by changes of magisterial 
practice. On the whole, the tendency has been to make 
drunkenness more distinctly a petty criminal offence ; drunk- 
ards are no longer, as before 1833, ‘'taken care of” by the 
police, and dismissed, when sober^ without being entered on 
the charge-sheet. But it seems that 1865, looking back on 
1835, saw an improvement; this included the period when the 
taxes on all British spirits were made uniform, and the tax on 
tea was reduced by one-half; 1885, looking back on 1860, 
sees neither improvement nor the reverse. But as there 
was greater police vigilance and an increased readiness to 
convict, it is possible to escape the conclusion that there 
was as much drunkenness as ever. 

The Cobden Treaty of 1860 to encourage the lighter 
French vintages has had a marked effect on 
the consiiujptioii of light wines in the United 
Kingdom. In 1801-iJ only 274,000 gallons of French wines 
were drunk, with over 7,000,000 of other wines. In 1880, of 
over 17,000,000 gallons imported, the French contribution was 
nearly 7,000,000. From 1858-60 the average annual con- 
sumption of all foreign wines was about 6,600,000 gallons; 
from 1882-4 over 14,000,000 gallons. According to Porter's 
statistics,' the consumption of British spirits per head was, 
1721-91, an average of ’62 gallon; 1791-1871, '46 gallon, or 
a diminution of 25 per cent, but foreign and colonial spirits 
show an increase. Malt shows a decrease from 3*76 bushels 
to 2'11 bushels, a fall of 43 per cent; whereas the amount of 
wine imported per head of population has increased by about 
200 per cent, 1860-85. 
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ThB oarliost tomporance societies were American, and 
date from the end of the last century. In 
England temperance societies of the modem 
typo dato fi'om 1829, when Professor John Edgar at Belfast, 
G. W. Carr at New Ross, and John Dunlop at Glasgow, 
acting indopondontly, started societies with members pledged 
to abstain from intoxicating liquor. A year later H. Forbes 
started one at Bradford ; in 1832 Joseph Livesey, of Preston, 
and six others pledged themselves to total abstinence, and 
one of their friends created a word when he declared in a 
speech that “nothing but te-te-total would do.” In 1834 
the Connnission on drunkenness proposed that temperance 
societies should bo encouraged and established throughout 
the country. This recommendation, however, was little 
Ij^Jcoly to find acceptance in high quarters ; for William IV., 
though ho hated drunkards, hated water-drinkers no less. 
When Iving Leopold dining with him, the king 
exclaimed, “ What’s that you are drinking, sir ? ” “ Water, 

sir.” “ G d it, why don’t you drink wine ? I never 

allow aitybody to drink water at my table." He himself 
drank a bottle of sheiTy daily at dinner. 

It was not long before the advocates of temperance and 
of teetotalisin found their differences irreconcilable. But 
the movement was unchecked. Father Theobald Mathew, 
President of the Total Abstinence Society in Cork, began in 
1838 to become famous for his marvellous influence over 
drunkards, and crowds took the pledge at his hands Cp. 246). 
A fruitful source of evil, in the belief of the Commissioners of 
1834, had boon the mooting of benefit and friendly societies 
in imblic-hnnsos, whore a part of the funds was always spent 
in drink In 1835 was founded the first benefit society 
on temperance principles, called the Independent Order of 
Rochabitos. Total abstinence was shewn to be an import- 
ant factor in insurance statistics of health and longevity, 
and many other insurance societies were founded for pledged 
members. Co-operation with societies in all parts of the 
world has become a leading feature of temperance work. 
A special branch of periodical literature is devoted to the 
question, and the bibliography of temperance is rich in songs, 
recitations, and tracts. In 1878 the Blue Ribbon Army made 
its first appearance, in Hoxton. Whilst temperance as a 
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doctrine was spreading, its practice was helped on by the 

opening of coffee-taverns, temperance hotels, and other places 

intended to offer as many of the comforts of the public- 

house as are possible in the absence of its temptations. 

The example of the Maine Liquor Law of 1851 led the 

temperance reformers to look to legislation 
Liaiior Laws. /■ i • ■ i t ° 

for drastic measures agamst the liquor trade. 

In 1863 a Select Committee inquired into the public-houses, 
but no legislation followed their report. The first step gained 
was the Wine and Beerhouse Act of 1869, which made it 
impossible for any excise licences to be granted without the 
sanction of the justices. In 1872 the hours of sale were 
reduced from twenty-one to an average of seventeen, and the 
penalty on infringement was increased. Any licensed person 
who allowed riotous or drunken conduct on his premises or 
who sold liquor to a drunken person was to be fined, ancl 
the conviction might be recorded on his licence. In 1874 
the Licensing Act required Sunday closing during certain 
hours. In 1882 the justices were allowed a more extended 
discretion in the refusal of licences for consumption of beer 
on and off the premises than had been given in 1869, which 
had allowed refusal only in flagrant cases. Two important 
Acts are the Sunday Closing (Wales) Act, which enforces 
closing without any exception, except for the refreshment- 
rooms of railway-stations; and the Act of 1883, which forbade 
the payment of wages in public-houses, and embodies at long 
last one of the proposals of the Commissioners of 1834. 

Before the war, tea had been charged an ad valorem duty, 
but in 180(> the necessities of the Govern- 
ment led to the raising of the tax to a 
uniform rate of 96 per cent, on all toas. Still in 1819 the 
tax was not reduced ; all teas worth less than 2s. a pound 
paid at this rate; those worth more paid at the rate of 100 
per cent An attempt was made to restore the differential 
duties in 1834, but in 1836 a uniform duty of 2s. Id. the 
pound on all sorts was again tried, and the consumption foil 
from 49,000,000 lbs. to 31,000,000 lbs., so that not till 1849 did 
the amount again stand at 49,000,000 lbs. The ad valorem 
duty had enabled the poor to buy the cheapest bohoa at only 
Is. a pound. The new duty kept the inferior toas out of the 
market, and made tea cheaper for the rich and dearer for 
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the poor. At the time when the ta.s: on tea was 2s. Id. a 
pound, the gallon of Irish whisky was paying but little 
more. But when the tax on whisky rose to 10s., and the 
duty on tea fell to la 5d., the consumption of tea doubled. 
In 1865 the tax was 6d., and the total consumption in 1885 
was 175,000,000 Iba, or 4-87 lbs. per head of the population, 
instead of 1-25 lb. as in 1837. The amount of coffee con- 
sumed has diminished in proportion to the increase of 
population. The consumption of sugar has increased nearly 
five-fold, from 15 lbs. a head in 1837 to 70 lbs. in 1887. 
In 1843 tobacco yielded to the revenue £3,711,000, in 1885 
£0,250,000. This increase is perhaps partly due to the 
■ change of fashion about 1865, when the men who formerly 
would have been snuff-takers became smokers. 

Elizabeth’s reign is the only parallel in our history that 
can be suggested to illustrate the increase of 
wealth in the first fifty years of the present 
reign. It is estimated that the amount of 
income which would have been liable to income-tax assess- 
ment in 1S37 was not more than £270,000,000; in 1887 it 
was £630,000,000, or, per head of population, £17 instead 
of £10. In 1837 the total income of the country divided 
among tbo population would have given £150, in 1887 
.£256 per head. Savings had increased from £14,000,000 
to £90,000,000; houses of over £10 rental from £12,500,000 
to £60,000,000. 

But the period is unlike the reign of Elizabeth in that 
the giuwtli of comfort has been duo 
loH.4 perhaps to increase of wealth than 
to the powers of human invention. Not 
only do a larger number of people enjoy luxuries formerly 
confined to the few, but the present century is rich 
in discoveries which help to increase the comfort of all 
classes. The inventor of the first practical friction matches 
doseives a high place in the list of the benefactors of humanity. 
The old Tiiothod of obtaining light by lotting sparks, struck 
from flint and steel, fall on tinder, whence the sulphur-tipped 
spunk or match was ignited, was the only method in general 
use at the beginning of the century. In Paris a small quan- 
tity of phosphorus matches had been made since 1805. In 
1827 John Walker, a druggist, of Stockton-on-Tees, invented 
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matches tipped with sulphur, sulphide of antimony, and 
chlorate of potash. These he called Congreves, after Sir 
William Congreve, inventor of the Congreve rocket. They 
were sold at the rate of Is. per box, containing eighty-four 
matches, with a piece of glass paper folded, through which 
each match had to be drawn to strike it. The Congreves 
were followed in 1830 by the noisy Prometheans, which were 
made of paper, rolled and tipped with chlorate of potash and 
sugar, with a thin glass globule attached containing sulphur, 
which was liberated when the glass broke as it was rubbed 
on a rough surface. In 1833 phosphorus matches began to 
be imported from Austria and South Germany in quantities 
of commercial importance. 

The uses of mineral oil were unknown commercially till 
1859. Petroleum springs till then were suffered to run to 
waste; all that was drawn was sold as a liniment calleS 
“American oil.” In 1847 E. W. Binney had found that 
the oil from a Derbyshire spring could be used for lamps, 
and when the Alfreton spring was exhausted Mr. James 
Young, of Glasgow, decided to distill from the Boghead 
coal near Bathgate, and carried on the works till 1866. By 
that time the American spi*ings were sending immense 
quantities into the market at cheap rates. 

By the use of mineral instead of fixed oils it was possible - 
to greatly simplify the mechanism of lamps. By the use of 
paraffin and stearine, candles of the cheaper sort were im- 
proved. Gas was introduced more freely into private houses 
as it became less expensive, as the service pipes and burners 
were improved, and the fear of explosions passed off. In 
1821 it was still thought a great luxury. 

The cleansing properties of paraffin have also inade 
great changes. Soap has been improved and cheapened. 
Blacking was a source of constant trouble to the Georgian 
dandy, who failed to produce with champagne so good an 
effect as Day and Martin secured with their cheap mixture, 
sold in stone jars to escape the gloss-tax. Numbers of such 
small changes can easily be called to mind. Of much im- 
portance as affecting the public health and the appearance 
of towns was the withdrawal in 1831 of the tax on slate 
roofing, and in 1861 of the window-tax. 

The duties of housekeeping have been lightened in 
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innumerable ways. Bought jams, preserved foods, tinned, 
bottled, fresh and dried foreign productions of 
all kinds, make it no longer necessary for the 
housekeeper to be generally a year in advance of time, with 
a store-room that would supply the needs of a besieged 
garrison, which yet must be continually replenished as the 
preserving seasons come round. 

The present century has made it usual among the upper 
and middle classes to eat meat at three meals in the day. 
Meat-breakfasts are modern institutions. In 1845 Sir W. P. 
Lennox, recounting the pleasures of a stay at Horton, says 
there was at brealcfast always a bill of fare sent up from 
the kitchen. Instead of having the sideboard covered with 
dishes of cutlets, grills, kidneys, eggs and bacon, etc., which 
^et cold and clammy unless quickly attacked, a ca/rtfi was 
put in the hands of every guest as ho entered the room, 
from which he made his choice. Tea, colfee, etc., were handed, 
and not poured out by the hostess; to see the hostess 
pour out he found as odious as for the guest to be asked 
to carve. How shocked would William Harrison have been 
had he been present at this breakfast! (Vol. Ill, p. 392.) 
Among the poor, too, it is certain that much more meat is 
eaton than at the beginning of the period. The importation 
of foreign meat at low prices has done much to bring this 
about. Many more aro the minor chtmges affecting 
domestic comfort. Lennox speaks with enthusiasm of the 
supply of baths at Horton. Hot water, fires in bedrooms, 
armchairs, were comforts rarely enjoyed by the middle classes 
till the last half of tho period. The poor of London were 
provided with the first public bath and wash-house in 
Glasshouse Yard in 1845. The catalogue of such details may 
be almost indefinitely prolonged. 

The vast growth of the urban population has changed 
the character of English provincial life within 
tho period. By the middle of tho century 
more than one- third of the population of England and 
Wales dwelt in towns of over 20,000 inhabitants, and the 
great centres of population have changed with a rapidity 
unknown to previous centuries. In 1825 Dublin was second 
only to London ; in 1 851 Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow 
stood before it. Manchester, which in 1826 had 140,000, in 
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1851 had 401,321 ; Liverpool rose from 120,000 to 375,955. 
Glasgow stood fourth in 1825 instead of second as now. Edin- 
burgh and Birmingham followed, and only these six towns 
had over 100,000 inhabitants. Bristol with 80,000, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Plymouth with from 50,000 to 60,000, brought up 
the rear. In 1S51 Leeds had risen to 172,270 ; Bristol and 
Sheffield followed with over 135,000. In 1816 no Middles- 
brough existed ; Swansea was a village. With this vast 
growth has come an increase in the importance of local 
interests, in local opportunities of every kind. A large 
number of wealthy people now enjoy a varied life with- 
out staying long in London. A country holiday, long or 
short, is now considered a necessity by all classes except the 
very poor. Although the importance of London to the 
whole country is fully as great as ever it was, London in^ 
fluenees now go out to the country ; it is less necessary to be 
constantly in London in order to be in touch with the world. 
The harder it was in old times to reach London, the more 
determined were the etforts of fashionable people to get there; 
now that it is easy to go people come and go incessantly. 
All classes know each otW somewhat better now; the 
arrogance of the aristocracy is less insolent, the bitterness 
of the democracy less uninformed and ignorant. It is 
no longer only in “ contests with the clods that rich men 
and poor have their one opportunity of meeting on equal 
terms. In every large town now there are many who take 
to heart the existence of an “East End,” who are concerned 
with the problem of the social duties of the rich to the poor, 
and who realise something of the difficulties of philanthropy ; 
where formerly it was possible to number the more energetic 
philanthropists, now their name is legion. 

Precedence md etiquette in the first half of the century 
has been supremely important matters in provincial society, 
and those who loved the artificialities of civilisation found 
in them compensation for the dreariness of life. The import- 
ance assumed at one time by small domestic incidents which 
would nowadays be ignored makes it appear that our lives are 
flat and colourless in comparison with those of our ancestors. 
Those, again, who enjoyed nature and the charms of a simple 
life had opportunities which rarely coino to us. It was not 
then, as now, only the favoured few who can keep pigs, kill 
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them, and make black puddings, sausages, and hams at home. 
It was suffered then in the heart of the largest towns. It 
was easier with a little energy and invention to create a 
sensation and to dazzle the neighbourhood ; a little intel- 
lectual effort went a long way. Outside the family circle 
women, it is true, had not much to look for, but within there 
was freedom, even variety. It is possible that more pains were 
taken then to make home happy by those whose gifts lay that 
way, since in the home life lay the only chance of happiness. 
The naturally gay were, it would seem, more gay ; the little 
excitements of life were more exciting. But those were not 
happy times for the gloomy-minded, for provincial people who 
had any sorrows to forget ; there was no chance to escape from 
woes in the hurry of an active existence. As life becomes busier 
for all classes the desire for pleasure grows stronger, and with 
larger educational and intellectual opportunities for both 
sexes the possibilities of pleasure have become more varied, 
while the development of taste has given fuller consciousness 
to the sense of enjoyment. The demands made on life are 
greater, and to him that asks much, much shall be given. 
Goodness becomes more attractive, for it is not identified 
now, as once it was, with religious strictness, with the for- 
bidding of pleasure, of theatres, of dancing, of cards; it is 
no longer conceived as a mere negation of evil, it has more 
of positive quality. Blake has as a motto of Hell; “Damn 
braces, bless relaxes.” Who knows but it may yet prove 
to be a motto of Heaven ? 


ScoTOH legislation has of late tended more and more to 
assimilation with that for England, but certain 
great movements, reflected in the English J* colville. 
staliite-Dook, have had their counterparts m 
the North as adapted to the special cir- 
eumstances of Scotland — notably, Elementary Education, 
Endowed Schools, Public Health, Road Reform, and Local 
Government Crofter Acts, again — a conspicuous feature — 
may be regarded as a reflex of the Allotments Act and the 
Irish Land Bill 

Not till 1872 was there secured a settlement of the long- 
pending question of education. The Act transferred control 
l>p 2 
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from the clergy to School Boards, relieved landlords from 
the burden of maintenance of schools and 
teachers' salaries, and laid this on the 
general community. The religions difficulty 
v^as solved by neither prescribing nor proscribing, all being 
left to the arbitrament of the local ballot. The Presby- 
terian churches practically withdrew from the field, so 
that the Voluntary schools difficulty has no existence in 
Scotland. All parties find in the cumulative vote a 
tempting instrument for keeping alive sectarian ambition and 
jealousies. The old system had broken down most seriously 
in the larger towns, and here the secondary education, long 
supplied by grammar schools, soon found itself in com- 
petition with that developed by the Act. To remedy this 
the Endowed Schools Act (1882) secured for secondar;^ 
education enormous funds, the fruit of ages of pious bequest, 
thus handing over to the well-to-do what had in most cases 
been designed for the poor and needy. 

The Act of 1858 enormously stimulated the higher learn- 
ing on lines laid down by Dr. Chalmers in his 
niveraity ct. before the Commission of 1828, but 

did little to remove the weakest point in the Scotch University 
system, the preponderance of professorial lecturing over teach- 
ing. The later Act of 1890 has effected radical changes in 
the constitution of the Universities. The most notable 
academic event of the time was the removal of Glasgow 
College froui its old and limited site in the heart of the city 
to the commanding eminence of Gilmour Hill (1869), at a 
total cost of little short of half a million. In the same year 
the Edinburgh Medical School was successfully stormed at 
last by five women students. 

Under the Act of 1867, amended 1879, rural and urban 

PubUB Health. districts were created, and for the 

first time the duty of guarding our social 
and industrial environment was made a legal claim on the 
whole community. The period has seen the fruits of such 
measures as the Improvement Acts for Edinburgh (1865) and 
Glasgow (1866). The marvellous advance in the standard of 
weU-being and taste is shown by the fact that all the large 
towns have been almost entirely rebuilt within living memory, 
and this on a scale that marks a revolution in public fooling. 
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Open spaces in towns, long overlooked, are now appreciated. 
Edinburgh led the way in this direction by laying out the 
Meadows as a public park in 1853. The tramway 
appeared first in Glasgow in August, 1872, immediately after 
the lead of Liverpool and London. A change, equally vital 
to the country districts, was the much older measure of Boad 
Reform, originating in 1845 and consummated by the Act of 
1881, which substituted a general assessment for the machinery 
of tolls and local tnists, heavily burdened with debt After 
June, 1883, tolls ceased to exist The supply 

n j T *1 . 1 Local Groyonunent. 

OT water and gas m large towns is being 

gradually assumed by municipalities. Here the example of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh has spread to the rural districts 
where the Local Government Act (1885) has given corporate 
Jife to scattered communities. It restored the ofiice of 
Scottish* Secretary, combined shortly after the Union with 
that of the Lord Advocate. 


Scotland has played a leading part in the greatest en- 
gineering advance of recent times, the manu- 
facture of stool and its applications on the 
largest scale. The Steel Company of Scotland, first at Newton 
in 1871 and next at Blochaim in 1880, has made the Clyde 
tho centre for the manufacture of Siemens steel (p. 365). The 
Forth Bridge (p. 579) was a colossal triumph for the new 
material. The stool for the structure was made in Glasgow, 
and put in place by Sir William Arrol, an engineer of that 
city. Tho bridge was begun in 1882, and opened in 1889. 
Previously a substantial railway-bridge over the Tay at 
Diindoo had taken tho plaoo of tho slight iron structure blown 
down in tho terrific winter gale of 1879. Lord Kelvin’s vast 
and varied services to physical and electrical science have 
boon mentioned olsewhero (pp. 353, 385, 501). 

Tho Admiralty led tho way in applying steel to ship- 
building when Denny of Dumbarton turned 
out tho RedouibttxibU (1874). The success of BugSeMtng 
the manufacture led to a crowd of Clyde 
industries, notably to tho building of warships. No sooner had 
Clyde onginoors triumphed in building powerful ships of iron 
and subsequently of steel than they turned to such agents in 
effecting the best results in economy and efficiency as the 
surfaco condenser, tho compound engine (pp. 400, 572), and 
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the triple-expansion principle. Kirke of Dumbarton success- 
fully applied triple-expansion to the engines of the Propontis 
in 1874. There, too, William Denny, with the help of the 
famous Leven Experimental Tank (1883), established data 
for calculations which are indispensable to the modern ship- 
builder. The Clyde Harbour Trust has kept pace with this 
rapid progress in the building of long, deep, 
improvementB Powerful steamships. The first steam-dredger 
began work in 1824, and for long there- 
after the material removed was used to build up the banks 
of the river, but in 1862 steam hopper barges were intro- 
duced for removing the dredgings to the deeper waters. 
Now the river from Port Glasgow to Glasgow is practically 
a deep-sea canal, adapted for the largest of ships. Till 1869 
the river-bank supplied the quayage of the port of Glasgow,, 
but in that year an Act was obtained for a magnificent new 
dock, opened in 1873, and this has been followed by others. 

The great blow of the Disruption roused the Church to 

The Church. efforts. By the Eobertson Extension 

Scheme, 351 new charges were founded and 
endowed (1854 86). This was a striking contrast to the 
policy of the pre-Disruption days when the Moderates depre- 
cated the creation of small, struggling churches. Within the 
Church itself a notable liberalising process has been in pro- 
gress, and this both in creed and ritual. An extremely 
unpopular church rate, the annuity tax, a long-standing 
grievance in Edinburgh, was satisfactorily disposed of in 
1871. The Assembly, after a vigorous attack extending 
over several years (1857-69), was at last got to condemn 
patronage, and this led to the Act abolishing this fruitful 
source of trouble (1874). 

Economic changes have sorely crippled the oldest of iu- 
cuiture ^^^stries, agriculture, bringing in their train 
what is almost a social revolution. Clyde 
triumphs in shipbuilding have contributed to this result 
in keeping the foreign supply of food-stuffs lucrative and 
expeditious. The Bell-Oolman refrigerating process, a Clyde 
invention, was first successfully applied, about the close of 
the period, to sea-going vessels, when a cargo of frozen meat 
was brought from Australia in good condition. Extensive 
depopulation and consequent unequal distribution of labour 


Agriculture. 
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have brought about changes in rural economy, which have, 
in turn, stimulated invention. Few contrivances have had 
more notable effects than the reaper, invented by the Rev. 
Patrick Bell, of Carmyllie (1799-1869), and in successful and 
extensive operation after the middle of the century (p. 412). 
But the economic distress of the Lowland 


farmer is mild in comparison with that of 
his Highland compatriot. His story is told in 
the Report of the Orofter Commission, 1884. In the agrarian 
movement of which it was the outcome the Highlander made 
no claim to dual ownership, limiting himself to a demand 
for enlarged holdings, especially for grazing, and security of 
tenure. The period 1748-1825 (end of the clearances) wit- 
nessed far-reaching changes in the formation of big sheep- 
farms, entailing the appropriation of township lands, long 
farmed in common, and the removal of the peasant cultivators 
or crofters to the ai’ablo soa-coast atrip, generally poor in soil 
and limited in area. The largo farmers who took their place 
wore often absent tenants of absent landlords, leaving but few 
natural and intelligent leaders of the community, and these 
scattered over wide areas. Latterly this reversion to pastoral 
conditions has not been a success for the sheep-farmers any 
more than the needy and unprogressive crofter, who, regard- 
less of consequences, allowed the squatting of cotters to go on 
unchecked — a process aggravated by the perilous subdivision 
of his potty croft among his dependent relatives. For awhile 
kolp-buming diffused much money, but the industry collapsed 
after 1851. Fishing, too, of which much had been expected, 
was impossible te this farming population in the absence of 
harbours, access to markets, and capital. Government has 


done very little to help. Commercial enterprise, however, 
stimulated by this ago of sport and touring, has done and 
is doing far more than legislation or imperial doles. Orkney 
and Shetland started for itself a direct service to Leith in 


1838. About the same time Bums began tho West Highland 
trade, subsequently taken up by the firm of Hutcheson (now 
Maebrayno). After her Majesty passed over the Royal Route 
in 1847, on immense impetus was given to Highland touring. 
Railways followed, beginning with tho Highland (1865), ex- 
tended ultimately to Wick. The Callander and Oban Railway 
tapped much of the west coast But to reach the more 
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central districts, and ultimately the remoter north-west, a 
railway from Glasgow to Fort William was projected, but 
was thrown out in Parliament (1883). It was not opened till 
more than ten years later. By-and-by this line will be ex- 
tended on the one hand to Inverness and on the other to a 
point on the north-west coast in touch with Skye and the 
Outer Isles. Thus in time will the remote Highlands be 
brought up more nearly to the social and material level of 
the Lowlands, and an end put to that economic crisis which 
resulted from the surrender of the sheep-farms, the often- 
recurring failure of crops, the unequal distribution of capital 
and labour, and the unrest of agrarian agitation. 


The Fenian Society, which took definite shape in 1862, had 
pw. JOYCE, LLD object to effect tho independence of* 

Ireland; Ireland by force of arms; and the members 
Peman Society. swom in and the proceedings were 

carried on in secret council. The leaders, like those of 
the Young Ireland party, were men of education and high 
moral character; and their organ, the Irish People, which 
decried constitutional agitation and openly advocated armed 
resistance, was conducted with great ability. In 1865 a 
number of the leading Fenians were arrested, including tho 
chief organiser, James Stephens; but a few days later 
Stephens escaped from prison by the help of his warders, 
who themselves had been swom in as Fenians. The others 
were sentenced to various terms of penal servitude. The 
movement spread, however, not only in Ireland but also in 
England and America; and the ranks were swelled by the 
accession of largo numbers of Irishmen who had fought 
through the rccont American War. In 1807 thero was a 
rising on a small scale, which was suppressed without any 
difficulty. A plan to seize Chester Castle with its store of 
arms was disclosed to tho authorities in time enough to 
prevent its execution. Shortly after^vards, on the occasion 
of the rescue of two Fenian prisoners from a prison van in 
Manchester, the police officer in charge was unintentionally 
shot dead ; for which three of the rescue party, Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien, were tried and hanged. Near the end of tho 
same year (1867) an attempt was made to blow up Clerken- 
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well Prison, with tho idea of rescuing a Fenian prisoner who 
was confined in it, which caused the death of several men 


and other scarcely less dreadful consequences to manj’- 
people in tho neighbourhood (p. 464). 

These events, happening in quick succession, seriously 
turned tho minds of Englishmen to the 
necessity of adopting some measures of DtaBsStauBut. 
restoring Ireland to a condition of tran- 
quillity. It was felt that reform was needed in three 
directions, or, as Mr. Gladstone expressed it, that the 
Irish ITpas tree had three branches — the Established 
Cluirch, tho system of land tenure, and the system of 
national education — moaning chiefly University Education. 
At the end of IcSdS there was a general election, and Mr. 
( lliwlst.ono hecamo Pi omior with a great Libernl majority (p.465). 
Attention wi\s first dii-ectod to tho state of the Protestant 


(!lnn*oh in Ireland. It had boon originally established and 
richly ontlowod with tho direct object of converting the 
Koman (latholio people to the Protestant faith; but so far 
was it from accomplishing this, that tho Catholics had 
relatively inoroasod, and at this time the Established 
Church Protestants formed only about a tenth of the 
whole population. After most dotonnined opposition and 
vohomont denunciations, tho Protestant Church of Ireland 


was disestablished by tho Gladstone Government in 1869, 
duo regard being had to vostod interests. . 

Tho next question was tho land. In 18T0 Mr. Gladstone 
had a Hill passed intended to secure for the 

. A • 1 IahI LeglBlatloii. 

tenants compensation for unprovomonts and 
for disturbance in case of eviction, and also to encourage 
peasant proprietorship (p. 466). But the landlords in various 
ways impeded tho working of the measure, so that the intention 
of tho Legislature was carried out only to a trifling extent. 
Compensation for disturbance afforded little or no security ; 
evictions wont on as busily as ever— two or three thousand 
a yoar— -and tho population still continued to run down. 

Next came an attempt to settle the question of University 
Education (p. 458). There were at this time 
in Ireland tho Dublin University— or Trinity 
College, as it is usually calledr-a purely 
Protestant institution, though, admitting Catholics to degrees ; 
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and the Queen’s University, with, its three eoUeges, in Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, founded in 1845, but having no provision 
for religious teaching. The Catholics demanded a University 
of their own, endowed and chartered, and in all respects on 
an equality with Trinity College. Twenty years previously 
the Catholic bishops had established a Catholic University 
in Dublin, which was supported by subscriptions and was well 
attended; but it had no charter and no power to confer 
degi-ees. In 1873 a Bill was introduced by Mr. Gladstone 
to abolish both the existing Universities and to create a 
central one, to which Trinity College, the three Queen’s 
University Colleges, and the Catholic University should be 
affiliated; but the Bill was thrown out. Thus, so far, only 
one branch of the Upas tree had been dealt with successfully. 
Under the leadership of Isaac Butt, a Protestant 
barrister, the Home Eule agitation was 
Home Rule. rgyiyed ; and in the General Election of 
1874 more than fifty Irish Home Rulers were returned 
to Parliament. Butt’s motions in Parliament in favour 
of Home Rule were, as usual, easily voted down, on which 
the Home Eulers turned their attention to the land; but 
their efforts in Parliament for land reform were fruitless. 

The Irish Intermediate Education Act, which was passed 
in 1878, provides for intermediate (or secondary) education, 
by yearly public examination of students, by awarding prizes 
and exhibitions to successful students, and by paying results 
fees under certain conditions to managers of schools. The 
expenses are defrayed from a portion of the funds of the 
Disestablished Church. This, like the National System of 
Primary Education, has been very successful 

The condition of the small farming classes continued so 
alarming that the land question now over- 
The Land League. Qtkers; and about 1879 a land 

league was formed by Michael Davitt, a league destined to 
exercise a most important influence on Irish affairs. In the 
following year Charles Stuart Parnell, the greatest figure in 
Irish political history of the latter half of the century, became 
the leader of the Irish party. In the same year (1880) there 
was a General Election (p. 464), and the Liberals came into 
power with an overwhelming majority. The land agitation 
grew more violent than ever, for evictions rather increased 
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than diminished, and the practice of boycotting began to be 
rosortcd to. The methods of the people were similar to 
those carried on during the tithe-war (p. 108), and for a time 
boycotting became a leading feature in the land agitation. 
An unsuccessful attempt to convict and punish the leaders of 
the Land League was followed by Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act, 
giving poAver to arrest all persons “reasonably suspected” of 
certain specified offences. While this Bill was passing through 
Parliament, the system of Parliamentary Obstruction, which 
had been brought to great perfection by Parnell and Biggar, 
came into full play, and the proceedings were greatly pro- 
tracted. But the Bill became law in March, 1881. 

The first I'eal attempt to go to the heart of the land 
question was made by the Land Act of 1881, 

, passed by the Oladstono Government (p. 465). ® 

While passing through the Commons, what is called the 
“ Hoaly Clause,” exempting the tenants’ improvements from 
rent, was inserted at the instance of Mr. T. M. Healy. Before 
becoming law the Bill was twice sent back to the Commons 
by the House of Lords, so altered as to render it almost useless; 
but the Commons were determined, and the Lords passed it 
in the end, much against their will. A Land Court was 
formed for fixing fair rents and for settling disputes 
between landlord and tenant The rent once fixed by this 
court remained stationary for fifteen years, during which 
there could bo no eviction except for serious breach of 
contract, such as non-payment of rent. The Irish members, 
whose ideas had expanded as the land contest in Ireland 
grow more bitter and protection for the tenant more neces- 
sary, accepted the measure as an instalment of Avhat was duo ; 
and expressed their determination to have the landlords 
bought out, and the land put in possession* of the tenants. 
.The Act was, however, extensively made use of; and the 
Land Court and its branches fixed fiiir rents in a vast 
number of oases, with lui average reduction of about twenty 
per eenf>. 

Meantime, under Mr. Forster’s Act, groat numbers of 
persons had been imprisoned on “ reasonable t > a t. 

suspicion” — no offence specified. At length, • "« » 

in October, 1881, matters came to a climax when Mr. Parnell 
and many of the other chief leaders were arrested and lodged 
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in Kilmainham Jail. This was followed by the No-rent 
Manifesto from the imprisoned leaders, which, however, 
was universally condemned by the clergj^, and was not obeyed 
to any extent. But it led to the suppression of the Land 
League by Government proclamation. After the imprison- 
ment of the leaders the state of the country became worse 
than ever, and murders and other outrages increased. At 
lensfth the conviction forced itself on the Government that the 
arrest of Parnell and the others was a mistake, and did harm 
instead of good ; and a conciliatory policy was resolved on. 
Mr. Forster’s Act was dropped, and the suspects were all 
released ; whereupon Mr. Forster resigned the Chief Secretary- 
ship. and Lord Frederick Cavendish was appointed in his 
place. But the hopes of peace and tranquillity were dashed 
by a terrible crime. There had grown up in Dublin a secret^ 
society calling themselves ‘‘ Invincibles,” whose chief agency in 
carrying out their plans was assassination ; 

“liiTinriWes.” 1882, Lord Frederick 

Cavendish and Mr. Thomas Burke, the Under- 
secretary, were murdered in the Phoenix Park, Dublin — a 
crime which created no less horror and grief in Ireland than 
elsewhere (p. 466). This terminated for a time the policy of 
conciliation, and a stringent Coercion Bill was passed. After 
some further attempts at assassination the murderers wore 
brought to justice ; five of the Invincibles were hanged, and 
others were sent to penal servitude. These events were 
followed by a series of dynamite outrages in London in 1 884 
and 1885, which had been concocted in America; but these, 
too, ceased on the lapse of the last Coercion Act. The 
remaining events of 1885, including the general election 
after Mr. Gladstone’s resignation (p. 468), need no special detail 
here in immediate connection with Ireland. 

Of late years the ancient Language and Literature of 
Ireland have attracted much attention. The 


movement began about half a century ago; 
and it will be interesting to sketch the 
progress of Celtic learning during that time, so far as it con- 
cerns Ireland, and to indicate its present position and future 
prospects. The study is a difficult one, lor the Gaelic texts 
preserved in manuscripts comprise specimens of the language 
dating from the seventh century downwards ; and as Irish 
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underwent, from century to century, those gradual changes 
that every living language is subject to, the Gaelic of the 
early centuries differs at least as much from the modem 
language, in vocabulary, orthography, and inflection, as the 
language of Chaucer does from that of Tennyson. In the 
case of Irish, moreover, there is this additional element of 
difficulty : that the continuity of the written language was 
broken by the wholesale destruction of manuscripts during the 
Danish and Anglo-Norman invasions; so that we have now 
numerous early pieces containing words, phrases, and allusions 
which no one has hitherto been able to explain. These 
obscure old texts, which so many scholars are now eagerly 
engaged in investigating, are chiefly contained in manuscripts 
preserved in Dublin. 

In Continental libraries there are numerous copies of the 
'Latin classics, full of interlined and marginal glosses or ex- 
planations, in Irish, of the words and plu’ases of the Latin 
text, written by Irish teachers, mainly for the use of those 
of their Irish pupils who wore learning Latin. They were 
written during those ages when Irish schoLurs and mission- 
aries frociuoutcd the Continent and were employed as pro- 
fessors in many of the French, Gorman, and Italian schools 
and colleges. By the help of these glosses, which date from 
the seventh to the ninth century, the meanings of innumer- 
able Irish words and phrases, lopg lost, have been recovered, 
by reversing the original intention — the Irish being now 
explained by the Latin, instead of Latin by Irish. By means 
of these glosses, also, and of those of the other Celtic dialects, 
the great German scholoj', J ohann Kaspar Zeuss, constructed 
his “ Gnunmatica Coltica,” a complete grammar of the four 
ancient dialects of Celtic — vix. Gaelic, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton — which first directed the attention of Continental 
scholar's to the importance of the subject. This great work, 
which was published in 1853, laid the foundation of Celtic 
philology. Since his time a great many of the Continental 
glosses have been published, chiefly by German, French, and 
Italian scholars., 

About fifty years ago the Celtic and Archaeological 
Societies were established in Dublin, under whose auspices 
Dr; .lolm O’Ponovan translated and annotated, with great 
Icturuiug and research, a number of Gaelic texts, forming 
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several volmiiies. The most important of all his works, how- 
ever, was his edition of the Annals of the F our Masters, which 
has been mentioned already (Vol. IV., p. 200). In these 
several works O’Donovan rediscovered, as it were, and restored 
the ancient historical topography of Ireland, which, when he 
began his labours, had been aU but lost. His follow-labourer. 
Professor Eugene O’Cuny, delivered a series of lectures in the 
Catholic University, Dulolin, on the Manuscript Materials of 
Irish History, which were published in one volume in 1861, 
imd at once turned attention to the vast amoimt of ancient 
Celtic lore contained in the collection of manuscripts pre- 
served in the libraries of Trinity College and of the Royal 
Irish Academy in Dublin. Another series of his lectures, of 
equal importance, on the Manners and Customs of the Ancieirt 
Irish People, was published after his death, edited by Ur. 
W. K. Sullivan, of Cork. ODonovan and O’Curry translated* 
the Brehon Laws, a task of enormous difficulty, on account of 
the technical nature of the subject and the archaic and 
elliptical forms of expression. Four volumes of these ancient 
laws have been lately published, and two more, under the 
editorship of Dr. Robert Atkinson, are on the eve of publica- 
tion. What Zeiiss did on the Continent these two great 
scholars, O’Donovan and O’Curry, did m Ireland; they led 
the way in the proper scientific method of investigating and 
illustrating the contents of our ancient Gaelic manuscripts, 
and laid the foundation of Gaelic scholarship at home. Con- 
temporary with O’Donovan and O’Curry were three other 
scholars — the Rev. Dr. William Reeves, author of several 
important works on Irish literature, among them his edition 
of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, a monument of exhaustive 
accurate learning; the Rev. Dr. Todd, who edited the 
Irish Book of Hymns, the “Wai-s of the Irish with the 
Danes,” with translation, and left several other important 
works ; and Dr. George Petrie, who set at rest the question 
of the origin of the Irish Round Towers, in his great work 
on the “Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland,” and who, 
though not himself a Gaelic .scholar, was in fact the guiding 
spirit in the movement for the study of the language and 
antiquities of Ireland. 

The circumstance which' gave, perhaps, the greatest 
stimulus of all to Celtic investigation was the publication 
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in fac8vmile by the Royal Irish Academy, since 1870, of 
the most important of the Dublin Gaelic manuscripts — 
viz. “The Book of the Dun Cow,” “The Book of Leinster,” 
“The Speckled Book of MacEgan,” “The Book of Ballymote,’ 
and “The Yellow Book of Lecan” — which contain nearly all 
the important texts. Copies of these books are now in all the 
principal libraries of Europe, so that scholars everywhere have 
opportunities of studying them without coming to Dublin ; and 
the opportunities have been turned to excellent account. 
Several periodicals are now published on the Continent and 
in Great Britain devoted either wholly or partly to Celtic 
learning, such as the Jtevue Gdtique, Melusine, the Ardmo- 
logioifl Jou/mcil, etc. 

Among living workers. Dr. Whitley Stokes must be 
singled out as by far the most distinguished. He has trans- 
liated and edited a great number of Gaelic glossaries, ancient 
romantic tales and lives of saints, the Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick, the “ Feilire,” or poetical catalogue of saints, written 
by Aengus the Culdee, with many other texts ; and the results 
of his labours will be found partly in separate volumes, and 
partly in the pages of the Revue Gdtique and other periodicals. 
Dr. ytandish Hayes O’Grady has lately given to the world a 
most important work, “ Silva Gadolica,” consisting of text and 
translation of thirty-one ancient tales, with annotations. The 
Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.>T., among other works, bos published 
the “ Battle of Rossnareo,” with original text and translation ; 
and the Rev. Dr. 13. McCiurthy has translated the latter part 
of the “Annals of Ulster,” in continuation of the translation of 
the earlier part by the late W. M. Heunessy, who also trans- 
lated the “ Annals of Loch Co ” and the “ Chronicou Sooto- 
rum.” All the scholars hitherto named, except Zeuss, are, or 
wore, Irishmen. But marry others are working with equal 
enthusiasm and success in the samo bold. In Germany 
Ernst Windisch and H. Zimmer, luid in France H. D’Arbois 
de Jubainvillo, have brought a vast amount of learning to 
bear in illustrating ancient Irish lore of every kind; they 
have published texts and glossaries, essays on Irish myth- 
ology, laws, literature, philology, descriptive catalogues of 
manuscripts, etc. In Dublin Dr. Robert Atkinson has 
printed several texts with glossaries, some with and some 
without translation; and ho has in preparation a glossary 
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of the Brehon Laws, and a still more important work, a 
complete lexicon of the Gaelic language, both ancient and 
modem. Professor Kimo Meyer, of Liverpool, .has published 
a number of Irish tales with ti'anslations, some in separate 
volumes and some in the Revue CelHque and other periodicals. 
Notwithstanding what has been done, however, the principal 
text of all still remains untranslated and unpublished. This 
is a long story called the " TS,in bo Chuailnge,” or the “ Cattle 
Spoil of Quehia,” the Irish epic, contained in “The Book of the 
Dun Cow ” and “ The Book of Leinster,” which, from its great 
difficulty, has hitherto deterred Celtic scholai’s from dealing 
with it. It is, however, understood that Ernst Windisch has 
prepared a German version, and it is to be hoped that 
the text with the German translation will be soon given to 
the world. 

From the foregoing sketch some idea may be fonned of 
the amount of learning and labour expended in illustrating 
the ancient lore of Ireland. Moreover, the subject is attract- 
ing more and more attention, and the number of persons 
engaged in the investigation increases yeai’ by year; and it 
may be asserted that it excites almost as keen on iixtcrest 
among scholars as we sec manifested by the public of 
learning in the study of Egyptian and Assyrism literature 
and antiquities. 


The continuous and almost world-wide war which was waged 
from 1793 to 1815 was not favourable to the 
work of exploration ; but when the Napoleonic 
iBis-iBss. ’ incubus was removed in the latter year, im 
impetus was given in this, as in other direc- 
tions to British activity, which grew with the century. But 
even in these oppressive years explorers wore not entirely idle. 
Soon after 1816 Polar exploration was renewed with iu- 
TheAretic c'^'o^sed zeal Captain R<jorosby, it may bo 
mentioned, in 180(i reached, on the north of 
* Spitzbergen, a latitude of 81" 12' 42". In 1818 two Govern- 
ment expeditions were despatched— one under Captain 
Buchan, with Lieutenant John Franklin as second in com- 
mand, to Spitzbergen, and the other under Captain James 
Ross, with Lieutenant Edward Parry as second, to Davis 
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Straits. The former was unfortunate, but the latter may be 
said to have rediscovered Baffin’s Bay. In the following year 
Parry succeeded in pushing through Lancaster Sound and 
Barrow Strait, passing the Parry Islands on his right to 
Melville Island, about half-way to Behring Strait. In a 
second expedition (Lfc}21-3) Parry discovered Fury and 
Hecla Strait, separating Melville Peninsula from Cockbiirn 
Land; and in a third attempt (1824) entered Barrow 
Strait, and explored the channel leading to the south, which 
he named Prince Eegent’s Inlet. At the same time that 
Parry tried to push his way from the east, Uaptain Beechey 
entered the Arctic Sea by Behring Strait (1826), and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Point Barrow, 156° 31' W. With these 
two expeditions a third co-operated by land under Captain 
John Franklin. Before this, however, Franklin had suc- 
ceeded in laying down a considerable stretch of the coast of 
Arctic America. In 1819-22, accompanied by l)r. Richardson 
and two midshipmen. Back and Hood, Franklin made his 
way by the Saskatchewan and the Barren Grounds to the 
Coppeniiine river, which he followed, descended, and explored 
the coast to the east for 500 miles, as far as (Jape Tuniagain. 
On his next expedition — that of 1826 — Franklin, again accom- 
panied by Dr. Richardson, descended the Mackenzie river, and 
laid down the coast of the continent through 37 degrees of 
longitude — as far east as the Coppermine river, and as far west 
as the 150th meridian, within 160 miles of Beechey’s farthest. 
Meantime, on the east coast of Greenland, Uaptain Scoresby 
succeeded (1822) in penetrating the ice-barrier and carrying 
out a survey from 75° N. to 69 ' N. ; and in 1823 Captain 
Sabine conducted a series of pendulum observations on the 
same coast, in 75” 30' N., surveying the coast from 72° to 
76° N. One of the most interesting attempts to penetrate 
northwards was that made. by Captain Parry in 1827, wheir 
he proceeded to Spitzbergen in the H&da, and, setting out 
upon the ice in sledge-boats, reached 82° 45' N., which for 
nearly half a century was the record northern latitude. 

The next important Arctic expedition was eq^uipped by 
Felix Booth, and placed imder the oommimd of Captain J ohn 
Ross and nephew James Ross. This expedition left 
England , in 1829 in the Yictoryj and p;roceeded down /Prince 
Regent’s Inlet to its continuation; which was , nained the Gulf 

Q Q — Voi. VI. 
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of Boothia, the projecting peninsula on its left receiving the 
same name, Boothia Expeditions were made aci'oss the 
peninsula, on the west side of which, on June 1st, 1831, the 
Magnetic Pole was discovered. King William’s Land, on 
the west of Boothia, was discovered and named, and to some 
extent explored. The Rosses — who passed four winters on 
the shores of Boothia and North Somerset, and had at last 
to abandon theh vessels — were rescued (1833) by a whaler 
in Barrow Strait In 1833 Captain Back was sent out by 
land to search for the Bosses. In 1834 he descended the 
Great Fish river, but want of supplies prevented him from 
proceeding beyond its mouth. Nor was he more successful 
in 1836 in his attempt to complete our knowledge of the 
northern shores of America. This work was ultimately 
achieved by employes of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ^ 
Simpson and Dease in 183T connected the work of Franklin 
with that of Beechey at Point Barrow, and in 1839 they 
traced the coast from Cape Tumagain eastward past the 
mouth of the Great Fish river to Castor and Pollux river. 
In 1853-4, Dr. John Rae completed the work of Dease and 
Simpson on the east, exploring the west coast of Boothia and 
proving King William’s Land to be an island. Before this, 
however, in 1846-7, Rae had explored the great gulf (Com- 
mittee Bay) on the south of Boothia Gulf. Thus, after about 
thirty years’ work, the outline of the northern coast of 
America was completed. 

Partly owing to the strung representations of Sir John 
Barrow, in 1845, the Government of the day 
resolved to make another attempt to discover 
ErajUdin’a lobb. a practicable north-west passage, and in June 
of that year despatched the UrebuH and 
Terror, under the command of Sir John Franklin, who was 
well supported by Captain Crozier, Captain FitzJames, and 
other naval oihcers, and by a well-selected body of men. 
Proceeding up Baffin’s Bay, Franklin passed through Lan- 
caster Sound and Barrow Strait, sailed up Wellington 
Channel to 77° N., circumnavigated Cornwallis Island, and 
returned to winter at Beechey Island, off the south-west 
coast of North Devon. In 1846 the ships proceeded down 
Peel Sound and Franklin Strait between North Somerset 
and Boothia on the one side and Prince of Wales Land 
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on the other, towards the passage lying between King 
William’s Land and Victoria Land, and were apparently 
caught in the ice near Cape Felix to the north-west of 
King William’s Land, where they passed the winter of 
1846-7. In June of the latter year Franklin died, and 
in the year foUowing, no news of the party having reached 
England, a search expedition was sent out. Between that 
yeiur and 1854 some fifteen expeditions were 
sent out from England and America with 
the hope of rescuing or, at least, of finding 
traces of the missing explorers. Their searches left no room 
for doubt as to the fate of Franklin and his men. The ships 
were abandoned on April 22nd, 1848. The officers and crew, 
consisting of 105 souls under Captain Crozier, landed on 
♦King William’s Island in 98“ 41' W., and started for the 
mainland in the hope of being able to malce their way up 
the Great Fish river to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s stations. 
From the testimony of the Eskimo and of the subsequently 
discovered relics of the expedition, it was evident that one 
by one the poor men fell by the way, dying of cold and 
starvation, most of them before reaching the mainland at 
alL Indirectly, the expedition led to great additions to our 
knowledge of the Arctic region lying to the north of America. 
By far the most important of the search expeditions was the 
double one despatched in 1850, fom' ships imdor the command 
of Captain Austin being sent out by Barrow Strait, while from 
the other side Captains Collinson and M’Clure with two ships 
proceeded by Behring Strait By the former branch of the 
expedition Cornwallis Island was explored, M’Clintock — who 
had accompanied Captain Austin — proceeding to Melville 
Island, and his comrades Osborne and Ommanney discovering 
Prince of Wales Island. On the other side Captain Collinson 
succeeded in navigating his ship from Behring Strait along the 
northern coast of America, to within a short distance from 
where Franklin’s ships were beset But before this, Collin- 
son’s party had examined Prince of Wales Strait between 
Banks Land and Prince Albert Land, the latter of which was 
traced in a southerly direction. The shores of Victoria Land 
were also explored before Collinson’s ship, the ISnterprise, 
returned to Behring Strait in 1853. Meantime M’Clure 
almost circumnavigated Banks Land, visited Melville Island, 

Q 2 
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and after three years he and his companions were obliged to 
abandon their ship ; proceeding across the ice, they reached, 
in June, 1853, the Reaolwte, under Captain Kellett, which had 
been despatched through Lancaster Sound in 1852. As the 
R&sohiU returned by the same route, M’Olure may be said to 
have first traversed the North-West Passage. Kellett’s vessel 
was one of four sent out in 1852 under Sir Edward Belcher 
by way of Lancaster Sound. Some thousands of miles Avere 
traversed in sledges in the course of this expedition, and our 
knowledge of Cornwallis, Bathurst, Melville, and Prince Patrick 
Islands, as well as of the channels and islands to the south, 
was thereby completed. The final expedition (1857-9), sent 
out at Lady Franklin’s expense, under M’Clintock, not only 
cleared up the fate of Franklin and his men, but completed 
our knowledge of the shores of Boothia, King William’s Land, 
and Prince of Wales Island. When to all this Ave add the 
Avork of the American search parties, it will be seen that the 
terrible tragedy of the Franklin expedition was productive 
of the richest geographical results. 

It Avas not imtn thirty years after the departure of the 

Erebm and Te/mror that the British Qovem- 
NaxBs’s EweflUaon, equipped another expedition for purely 

exploring purposes in the Ai'ctic regions. 
This expedition was placed under the command of Captain 
George Nares, and, in the AhH and the Dinoovoi'y, left England 
in May, 1875. It made its way through Baffin’s Bay, Smith 
tiound, Kennedy Channel and Bobeson Channel, to Lady 
Franklin Bay in GrinneU Land, where the D'iscov&rij Avas 
left, the Almi pushing on about forty-five miles further, to 
82'’ 27' N. The most striking incident in connection with 
this expedition Avas the sledge journey of Commaaider 
(now Admiral) Albert Markham, who in the spring of 1876 
succeeded, in the face of enormous difficulties owing to the 
state of the ice, in pushing his Avay northwards to 83“ 20' 26", 
the highest latitude which had ever been attained, a latitude 
surpassed by only a mile or two during the Greely expedition 
of 1882-4. Besides this. Lieutenant Aldrich explored some 
200 miles of coast on the north of Grant Land, and Lieutenant 
Beaumont a long stretch of the north-west coast of Greenland. 
On the opposite side of the Arctic area, Leigh Smith, in 
1880-2, succeeded in adding considerably to our knowledge 
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of Franz Josef Jjand, discoYered by the Austrian expedition 
under Payer and Weyprecht. England took her share in 
1882-3 in the international schemes for circumpolar ob- 
servations, by establishing a station on Great Slave Jjake. 

British enterprise was neither so extensive nor so con- 
tinuous in the Antarctic as in the Arctic. 

Between Cook's memorable voyage (1773; 

Vol. V., p. 225), when he reduced the " Great Antarctic Con- 
tinent ” within reasonable limits, and 1815, barely anything 
had been done for the exploration of this part of the world ; 
a few outlying islands, not strictly within the Antarctic area, 
had been discovered by British vessels in the early years of 
this century. Enderby Land and Graham's Land were reached 
by Captain Biscoo in 1831, but most knowledge was gained 
^by the expedition sent out by the British Government in 
1839-43 in the Erehm and Terror under Captain (afterwards 
Sir) James Ross. In the first year Kerguelen Island was 
surveyed; in the second year Ross pushed southwards with 
his two sailing vessels, and in the longitude of New Jiioaland 
land (Victoria Land) was sighted in about 70" S., with lofty 
mountain ranges, The land was followed to about 77" 30' S., 
where an active volcano, Motmt Erebus, 12,400 feet, was 
sighted, and an extinct volcano. Mount Terror, 10,900 feet. 
Further progress southwards was impossible, owing to on 
impenetrable ice barrier rising to a height of 150 feet, which 
was traced to several degrees east, the highest latitude reached 
being 78" 11' S., in February, 1842. In 1874 the Challencjer 
just crossed the Antarctic circle to the south of Kerguelen 
Island; since then, so far as British enterprise is concerned, 
nothing has been done for the exploration of the Antarctic. 

Ono of the greatest enterprises for the exploration of Asia 
by England has undoubtedly been the survey 
of India. Begun in 1800 at the suggestion of 
Major Lambton, it has been steadily carried 
on under a succession of able ofRcors. The principal triangu- 
lation . of the whole peninsula was, indeed, practically com- 
pleted in 1883, so that tho great features of the geography of 
our Indian Empire are known with almost mathematical 
accuracy. Alongside of tho trigonometrical work, topographical 
and cadastral surveys have been carried out, with the restilt 
that a vast amount of varied geographical information has 
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been collected, a suiumaxy of frliicli has been embodied in the 
great Government “ Gazetteer of India,” compiled under the 
direction of Sir W. W. Hunter. The coasts of India and 
neighbouring countries have at the same time been surveyed 
by oflSeers of the Indian Navy. The official ^vork has been 
supplemented by a multitude of books by officials and others, 
but the work of the Indian survey has extended far beyond 
the frontiers of the country itself. Under the superintendence 
of men like Sir Andrew Waugh, Colonel Montgoinorio and 
General J. T. Walker, the great mountain mass of the Hima- 
layas has been surveyed with approximate 
completeness, and many of its loftiest peaks 
measured, from Mount Everest (29,000 feet) 
downwards. In 1855 the survey of Kashmir and of the mass 
of mountains up to the Tibetan frontier was begun by Colonel 
Montgomerie, who also organised the plan of employing native 
explorers to make their way into TurkLstan and Tibet and 
other parts of Central Asia, which has led to considerable 
gains to geographical knowledge between the meridians of 
66° and 102° E. longitude. One of the most important contribu- 
tions to a knowledge of Kashmir during the period was made 
by F. Drew, who for many years resided in the country in an 
official capacity. W. Moorcroft, with G. Ti'ebeck, in 181 .0-25, 
visited Ladak, and Kashmir, Peshawoi’, Kabul and Bokhara 
Alexander Bumes’s residence in Kabul (1836-8) added much 
to our knowledge of Persia, as did the reports obtained by him 
in Sind, Afghanistan, and neighbouring countries. Lieutenant 
Wood of the Indian Navy, in 1838, pushed beyond the Hindu 
Kush, reached the“Bam-i-Dunesh” (Roof of the World), and 
discovered Lake Sirikol, supposed by some to bo the source of 
the Oxus. Dr. (now Sir) Joseph Hooker, in 1847-50, traversed 
the valley of the Ganges, and through Sikkim reached tho 
higher Himalayas, adding not only to our knowledge of their 
geography, but collecting material which has resulted in his 
great “ Flora Indica.” Dr. Thomas Thomson was tho first to 
cross the Karakoram Pass (1848). In 1860 Colonel Godwin 
Austen made a careful survey of tho Mustagh region. In 
1848 R. B. Shaw entered Eastern Turkistan, at the same time 
as Mr. G. W. Hayward reached Yarkand City. Shaw collected 
material for a general map of the country. The mission under 
Sir Douglas Forsyth in 1873 went to Yarkand and Kashgar. 
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Colonel Henry Trotter accompanied the mission and made 
excursions as far as the Artysh district, and over the Pamirs 
into Wakhan, visiting Lake Sirikol, and thro-wing a flood of 
light over the geography of the Pamirs and Eastern Turkistan. 
In 1885 A. D. Carey made a journey round Chinese Turkistan 
and along the northern border of Tibet ; and in the following 
year Colonel Mark Bell and Captain Younghusband went from 
Peking across Central Asia to Kashmir, the latter crossing the 
formidable Mustagh Pass. 

In the early years of the century. Captain Basil HaU, while 
in command on the China station, took 
advantage of his opportunities to visit places 
about which Englishmen were then peculiarly ignorant — 
e.g. Korea and the Luchu Islands. Admiral CoUinson in 
the ’fifties investigated and surveyed the coasts of China 
' and Tartary as far as the Sea of Okhotsk, as did Sherard 
Osborn the coasts of Japan and the Gulf of Pechili. Kobert 
Fortune, a botanical specialist and excellent observer, trav- 
elled extensively in China in the ’forties and ’fifties. In 1862 
Captain Blakiston surveyed the Yang-tse-Kiang for 900 miles 
being the furthest point up to that date reached by English- 
men. Mr. Ney Elias in 1868 surveyed the new course of the 
Yellow river, and in 1872 tho same excellent traveller made 
a remarkable journey through Western Mongolia and South- 
Eastern Siberia, by Uliassutai and Kobdo. In the same year 
Major E. R. Sladen made an important journey from Bhamo 
on the Irawaddy, to Momien in South-West 
China, partly by the same route on which a 
fow years later A. R. Margary was assassinated, after he had 
successfully led an expedition from Shanghai to Bhamo. In 
1 877 Captain W. J. Gill made his way overland from Hankau 
on the Yang-tse-Kiang to Batang on the borders of Tibet, 
and thenco by Talifi.i to Bhamo, making a careful survey of 
his route. Still more extensive studies of the geography of 
China wero made by E. Colbome Baber, who undertook 
several important journeys between 1876 and 1880, particu- 
larly in tho provinces of Yunnan and Sze-chuen. Another 
important journey across Southern China from Canton to 
Bhamo, was accomplished by A. R. Colquhoun in 1881. 
Among tho few missionaries who have been geographers, 
Mr. J. McCarthy in 1877 ascended tho Yang-tse-Kiang to the 
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centre of Sze-cliuen province, and then proceeded south and 
west to Bhamo. 

One of . the most important British contributions to a 
knowledge of Japan before the country was 
japaai. thrown open to foreigners, was the narrative 
of Sir Rutherford Alcock, who was British Minister in Tokyo 
for three years. Mrs. Bishop’s journey through the interior 
of the main island in 1879 deserves mention, as she visited 
parts of the country not previously seen by Europeans. In 
1S71 Captain Blakiston made a journey round the northern, 
island, Yezo. 

In 1882 and following years, Mr. C-aiies, British Consul, 
made several iourneys through the interior of 

Korda ./ o 

Korea. In North China, Manchuria and 
Mongolia, two missionaries, A. Williamson and James Gilmoro, 
travelled extensively in the ’sixties, ’seventies and ’eighties. 
Though rather beyond the limit of this period, the journeys 
of Mr. H. E. M. James and Captain Yoimghusband in 
Manchuria should he mentioned, when they succeeded in 
ascending the “ Great White Mountain.” 

During the first half of the century Siberia was as 
Siberia. unknown, to Englishmen at least, as Central 
Africa. Captain Dundas Cochrane in 1S20 
traversed the country from west to east, making excursions 
into the north-east of the country into Kamchatka. In the 
’forties and ’fifties Charles Herbert Cottrell, S. S. Hill, and 
T. W. Atkinson travelled over a great area of Siberia ; the 
last-named penetrated into Chinese Turkistan, especially the 
mountainous region between Lakes Balkash and Baikal, noting 
the advances of Russia into Central Asia. H. Seebohm’s 
visit to the valley of the Yonissei in the spring and summer 
of 18Y7 was of special value from the point of view of phj'sical 
geography and natural history. 

The countries of Western Asia, during the present centuiy, 
have been traversed by many British travel- 
lers. Colonel Leake journeyed in Asia Minor 
in 1800-2 ; his map, compiled from his own and other obser- 
vations, was the best of its time. In 1808 C. J. Rich settled 
as British Resident in Bagdad, and till his death, in 1823', 
travelled extensively in that region and in Kurdistan. He 
visited Babylon, Nineveh, and Persepolis. In 1808-16 
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Morier’s two journeys through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor were fruitful in geographical and antiquarian informa- 
tion, while the maps by Rennell and others were of special 
value. Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his important mission to 
Ivabul in lS08-f), was accompanied by a number of specialists, 
all of whom made observations during their stay in the 
country, which still renders Elphinstone’s work an authority 
on Afghanistaa The travels of James BaiUie Fraser in 
Persia, in 1821 and 1833, made oonsidcrablo additions to 
the existing knowledge of the country. One name asso- 
ciated with Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan and neigh- 
bouring regions, for half a century, is that of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. Ho first went to Persia on an official mission 
in 1833, and during five years visited various portions 
pf the Persian Empire, accumulating stores of geographical 
and archajologieal information. In 1843 he was appointed 
British Consul at Bagdad, which gave him exceptional oppor- 
tunities of carrying out those researches in connection with 
the decipherment of Cuneiform inscriptions with which his 
name is so intimately associated (p. 816). 

Charles Masson’s extensive journeys through Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan in the ’thirties and ’forties 
deserve mention on account of the fulness and 
value of the information which ho collected. 

Hir A. Bumes, already referred to, travelled from India by 
Kabul into Bokhara in 1831-3. Stoddort and Conolly’s 
journey through Persia and Bokhara in 1842—3, can only bo 
mentioned in connoetion with the sad fate of the travellers ; 
Wolf’s mission to inquire into the fate of the Englishman 
added something to our knowledge of Central Asia. In 1840 
Captain J. Abbott’s journey from Herat, through the desert 
to Khiva, yielded fresh and valuable results. lieutenant 
Selby’s ascent of the Kamn and Dizful rivers to Shiraz in 
1842 remainod for forty years our only source of information 
on this important district. Of great importance were the 
labours of the Persian Boundary Commission, under Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid, in 18^0-2. At various times between 
18C1 and 1872 Sir F. Goldsmid had travelled not only 
throughout Persia, but in neighbouring countries, in connec- 
tion with the Indo-European telegraphs. One important 
result was St. John’s six-sheet map of Persia. Between 1867 
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and 1872 H. W. Bellew made considerable contributions to a 
knowledge of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and Persia. The 
name of Houtum Schindler, an Englishman in the Persian 
service, should also be mentioned for the many contributions 
he has made tn a loiowledge of the topography of Persia. 
Sir Charles Macgrogor began his journeys in Persia in 1875. 
He travelled right across Persia, passing thi'ongh Shiraz, Yezd, 
and Birjand, tn the Afghan border. In 1877 ho and Captain 
Lockwood explored the uninviting waste between the sea-coast 
and the Hehnund in Afghanistan. In 1875 E. A. Floyer 
travelled through the almost unknown region of Bushakand, 
in Western Baluchistan, and by Kerman, Yezd, Isfahan, and 
Bagdad, reached Europe. In 1878 the surveys of various 
officers accompanying our army in the Afghan War made 
important additions and corrections on the map of Afghanistan. 
This led ultimately to the Afghan Boundary Commission* 
under Sir West Eidgway and Sir Peter Lumsden. A host 
of other names (including some of newspaper correspondents) 
are connected with this region and with Central Asia, 
especially about the period of most energetic Eussian advance 
(1870 seqq.). The name of Lieutenant Wood is connected 
with an attempt, in 1840, to solve the question of the 
source of the Oxus; while in the ’seventies Major H. Wood 
explored the Lake Aral region and the Lower Oxus. 

Lieutenant Wellsted, in 1829-35, besides exploring the 
Sinai Peninsula, and surveying the Arabian 

Asia Minor. Nubian coast of the Eed 

Sea, made an extensive journey through Om&a. The 
Euphrates Expedition (1835-7), under the command of 
Colonel Chesney, was fruitful in results in many direc- 
tions. Its objects were the establishment of steam com- 
munication with India, and its route lay through almost 
unexplored countries. Materials for a correct map of a very 
large portion of Northern Syria were collected; while the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and a large extent of their basins, were 
carefully explored At a subsequent period two ascents were 
made of the Karun river and two descents of the Bahamoshir. 
A new country was thus opened to navigation, commerce, and 
civilisation, and the practicability of the route for steam 
navigation established. Besides the reports of Chesney 
himself, W. -I. Ainsworth, the surgeon and geologist of the 
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expedition, published his special researches on the antiquities 
of Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldtea, and the antiquities and 
geology of Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia were described 
by W, J. Hamilton. This may be said to have led to the 
expedition under Ainsworth and Kassam in 1839-40. From 
Skutari tho party traversed Asia Minor in a south-east 
direction to the Persian frontier, their route covering thousands 
of miles. In the exploration of this interesting region since 
1840 England has taken an important part, especially so 
with respect to ancient sites of Bab)don and Nineveh, and 
other great cities of antiquity, the topography of which, tho 
architecture, the inscriptions, and the monuments have been 
worked out in great detail by such men as Rawlinson, Layard, 
Loftus, fleorge Smith. Further north, T. Biyce has described 
Ararat and Armenia, and in the Caucasus good work has been 
Hone by Freshfield, Grove, Telfer, and Dent in revealing the 
extent and character of the glaciation of that mighty range. 
Gf tho work of Beke in Palestine a bare mention must sufidee, 
as also of the journey of Tozer and Crowder in Armenia 
(1 877). In 1 837-44 Sir Charles Fellows made several journeys 
in Asia Minor, mainly for antiquarian researches, during 
which ho did much to clear up tho ancient geography, 
especially of the western peninsula of Asia Minor (p. 313). 

Of tho labours of Sir Charles Wilson and his colleagues in 
Asia Minor (1879 ssgrj.), the geographical residts were, briefly, 
a complete military survey of tho Taurus range, from the 
mountains of Lycia to tho Persian frontier, of the Anti-Taurus, 
and of tho Giaour Dagh to Mount Amanus, from the Taurus 
to tho Boilan Pass. Surveys were also made of tho Cilician 
Plain, of tho countiy round Mount Argoeus, of portions of 
I’aphlagonia and Pontus, and every important road in tho 
country was examined and sketched. In 1883 e< seq. Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay carried out a careful exploration of Asia Minor, 
his chief aim being to identify ancient sites and roads. 

Since 1840, besides special surveys of the coast referred to 
below, there are several important journeys 
by Englishmen in Arabia to record. First of 
all there must bo mentioned Richard Burton’s daring visit to 
Mecca and Medinah in 18.53, by which he was able to 
give to the world so much valuable and now information 
((oncoming those cities and tho pilgrims that flocked to them. 
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In 1862-3 Gifford Palgrave made his famous journey through 
Arabia, from Damascus by Gaza, through Nejd, by Djuf, Hail, 
Riad, the capital of the Wahabites, to the Persian Gulf, by 
the Bahrein Islands to Maskat, up the Ti^s to Bagdad. Mr. 
Dought 3 r’a many years’ sojourn and journeys in North- 
Eastern Arabia and in Nojd (1876 et aeq.), as far east as 
Hodeida and south to Mecca, were fruitful in valuable addi- 
tions, not only to geography, but to ethnology, archroology, 
geology, and natural history. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund, founded in 1865, has 
effected a complete topographical survey of 
the whole of Western Palestine, and with 
this the names of Wilson, Waixen, Condor, 
Kitchener, Tyrwhitt Drake, and others, are intimately as- 
sociated. Not the least important of the Society’s productions 
is the beautifril and accurate map in six sheets. 

Of individual researches in this region, we need only refer 
to Layard’s journeys through Syria in 1839 fit seg'., the results 
of which have oidy been recently published ; Churchill’s long 
residence in Mount Lebanon, 1842-62 ; Allen’s survey of the 
Dead Sea, 1849 fit seg., with the view of a new route to India ; 
Porter’s important researches during his five years’ stay, 1849 
et seq., in Damascus. Burton and Tyrwhitt Drake’s explora- 
tions in Syria in 1872 are a valuable supplement to the work 
of the Palestine explorations. Finally, the surveys conducted 
by the Indian Navy have completed our knowledge of tho 
Asian coast from Suez to Singapore. 

At the beginning of the century Africa was a blank from 
10° N. lat. to the confines of Cape Colony. Meantime tho 
African Association was founded in 1788. 

■*****■' Under Captain Tuckoy an expedition was 
sent to explore the Congo in 181 0, but it did not get beyond 
the first rapids. Nothing fresh was added to Tuckoy’s dis- 
coveries till Stanley’s descent of tho river sixty years later. 

From the Mediterranean Lyon and Ritchie reached 
Murzuk, while Denham and Clappertonmade their memorable 
journey from Tripoli to Lake Chad and Sokoto. In a second 
expedition Clapperton, having thus completed a march across 
Africa, started from the Bight of Benin, reached Sokoto again 
from that side, and died there in April, 1827. His companion, 
Richard Lander, completed his work, and determined the 
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course of the Quorra and Niger; Major Laing reached 
Timbuktu in 1826. In 1820-7 Captain F. W. Owen made a 
survey of nearly the whole of the west and east coasts of 
Africa, while in 1821 much of the north coast was surveyed 
by the Beeoheys. 

To the ’thirties belong the expeditions of Lieutenant 
Washington and John Davidson in Morocco, Sir James 
Alexander’s expedition into Damaraland, and James Hamil- 
ton’s journey from Suakin to Khartum. In 1840 Dr. Beke 
made his first journey into Abyssinia, exploring the kingdom 
of Shoa and the province of Gojam, and visiting the source of 
the Abai. Our knowledge of Abyssinia was greatly increased 
by the journeys of Mansfield Parkyns (1843-6), and stiU more 
by Chichele Plowden, who journeyed up the Nile to Abyssinia 
^The invasion of Abyssinia in 1867-8 by an English army, 
aucoiupanied as it was by several scientific specialists — 
Blanford, Markham, and others — resulted in large contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the country in its varied aspects. 
J ohn Petherick was in Africa in 1846, when he travelled from 
Keneh to Kosseir. In 1853 and afterwards he traversed the 
Bahr ol Ghazal into the coimtry of the Jur. In 1861-3 he, 
with two naturalists, Murie and Browell, traversed a great 
stretch of country west of the White Nile into the Jur and 
Nituii-Niaui countries. In 1845 James Bichoxdson undertook 
a journey from Tripoli to the Sahara, and proceeding to 
Ghtulames, was the first European to enter Ghat, and after 
traversing Fezssair returned to Tripoli in 1850. The same 
traveller took command of an expedition into the Central 
Sudan, his companions being Barth and Oberweg. Bichardsou, 
after accomplishing much good work, died in March, 1851, 
at Uugurut, six days’ journey from Kuka. The expedition, 
which was essentially an English one, was continued, with 
abundant results to science and geography, under Dr. Barth. 
The Central Sudan States, Lake Chad, the Shari, Binue, Niger, 
and the region watered by them, were explored during four 
year's, and Timbuktu itself was visited. In 1860 Francis 
Galton travelled through the country of the Damara and 
the Ovompo, in a journey covering upwards of 2,000 miles. 
His companion, Mr. Andersson, extended his wanderings to 
Lake Ngami, and afterwards to the Okovango a^rd Qunene 
rivers. 
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David Livingstone went out to South Africa as a missionary 
in 1840, and he settled at Koloheng in the far 
liTingstone. interior in 184T. His first important journey 
was to Lake Ngauii in company with Oswell and Mun’ay; in 
his second he reached the Zambezi river. After a course of 
study at Cape Town, he set out on his most important and 
famous expedition, reaching Linyonti, the capital of the 
Makololo, in May, 1863, and the Portuguese settlement of Sao 
Paulo de Loanda in May, 1854. Prom Loanda Livingstone 
marched across the continent along the line of the Zambezi, 
accompanied by his faithful Makololo followers, during which 
he discovered the Victoria Falls of the Zambezi. Living- 
stone reached Kdiman in May, 1856, and retunred to 
England to receive that enthusiastic welcome which he had 
so well earned. He was appointed Consul for the Interior, 
of Africa, and he was placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment Zambezi expedition. In March, 1858, Livingstone 
again started for the Zambezi, accompanied by Dr. (now 
Sir John) Kirk and other coadjutors. During this expedi- 
tion the great explorer traced the course of the Eiver Shire ; 
and in September, 1860, he discovered the beautiful Lake 
Nyasa and the smaller Lake Shfrwa. Livingstone returned 
to England in 1864. 

The Livingstone Zambezi expedition (1858-64) was the 
forermmer of much work by English travellers and mission- 
aries in this direction, of which the limi ts of our space 
preclude further mention. Next to Livingstone and Baines 
at this period, perhaps the most fruitful traveller in South 
Africa was the trader and hunter, James Chapman. From 
a *,. » * Natal he visited Bechuanaland, Lake Ngami, 
discovered m 1852 the great Saltpans into 
which the Ngami discharges its waters; in 1866 ho went 
from Lake Ngami to Waltish Bay, and thence with Baines 
back to Lake Ngami and down tho Zambezi to the Victoria 
Falls, and on to the Indian Ocean. , Baines visited in 1 859 the 
Tati goldfields and the Matabele country, gathering much 
information os to its resources. 

Our knowledge of the Limpopo and the region through 
which it passes, is largely due to the explorations of St. 
Vincent Erskine in 1868 and 1871-2. In 1870 J. F. Elton 
went from Tati to the Limpopo, and traversed the region 
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between that and the Indian Ocean. After other journeys 
south of the Zambezi, Elton, between 1873 and 1877, visited 
the Luliji, and died while with (Jotterill, pushing his way by 
the shore and Lake Nyasa, north and east, to Zanzibar. 

F. C. Selous went to South Ahica since 1873. He has 
traversed a large area of South Africa between the Cape and 
beyond the Central Zambezi, and between Bechuanaland and 
Matabeleland, and has contributed much to the cartography 
of the region as well as to a knowledge of its natural history 
and resources. 

While Livingstone was making his important discoveries 
in Southern Africa, the expedition of Burton 
and Speke (1857) from Zanzibar succeeded 
in reaching the shores of the great Lake 
yanganyika at Ujiji, at a distance of seven hundred miles 
ftom the coast. On their return Speke made a journey 
northwards irom Unyanyembe, and discovered the southern 
shore of a vast inland liresh-water lake, which he named 
the Victoria Nyanza. The expedition of Speke and Grant 
reached Unyanyembe in 1861, and during that and the 
following year they marched northward to the Victoria 
Nyanza, skirted the western shore of that great lake, and 
reached the kingdom of Uganda, discovering the outlet of the 
Nile at Bipon Falls. They followed the river to Gondokoro 
on the White Nile, which they reached in February, 1863, 
where they were met by Samuel Baker. Thus Speke and 
Grant, by thoir discovery of the main source of the Nile, 
solved a question that had exercised the imaginations of 
geographers since the dawn of history. 

Before Sir Samuel Baker met Speke and Grant at 
Gondokoro, he had already made discoveries in the basin 
of the Atbara. He continued his explorations to the south, 
and discovered the Muta Nzige of Speke, a second great 
lake, to which ho assigned the namo of Albert Nyanza. In 
1871 Baker, in the service of the Khedive of Eg^t, while 
engaged in expelling the slave-traders and kidnappers, 
explored the kingdom of Unyoro. In 1874-9 Gordon 
Pasha (p. 468), Baker’s successor, did much directly and 
indirectly to clear up atiU further the hydrography of the 
Upper Nile and obtain a knowledge of the country to the 
right and left of the river and Lake Albert. 
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The English expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha 
(1887-9), under Mr. Stanley,' shed much light on the hydro- 
graphy of the Nile and the Congo ; traced the course of the 
Aruwiaii to its source ; added; much to our knowledge of the 
forest region of Central Africa, and of its inhabitants, of 
the country on the west of the Albert Nyanza, of the lake 
itself, of the Semliki, which connects it with the southern 
lake (Albert Edward), and of Mount Ruwenzoii. 

On the west coast of Africa, the British expeditions up 
the Niger met with some success. In 1832, 

West AMca. Oldfield, accompanied by R. Lander, 

further explored the Niger (p. 669), Oldfield ascending the 
Benue for 105 mUes. Captain H. D. Trotter in 1841-2 added 
much to a knowledge of the Niger mouth and neighbouring 
regions. The Pleiad, to the command of which Dr. William 
F. Baikie, R.N., succeeded in 1854, went 250 miles higher up*^ 
the Niger than had previously been reached. A few yeai-s 
later he formed a settlement called Lokoja, at the confluence 
of the Quorra and Benue, and explored the surroimding 
country. In 1868-70 Winwood Reade, from Sierra Leone, in 
two jomneys reached the source of the Niger and explored its 
upper course. He had previously (1861-3) spent fomteen 
months in the Gorilla country on the west coast In 1879 
Ashcroft, in the Henrj/ yenn, carefully surveyed the Benue 
for forty miles beyond Yola. In 18S6, on behalf of the 
Niger Company, Joseph Thomson ascended the Niger to 
the neighbourhood of Sokoto, and the company’s agents 
have done much to explore the Benue and other aflluents. 
Among other names connected with exploration in West 
Africa since 1845 are those of John Duncan, Commimder F. 
E. Forbes, Richard Burton, J. A. Skertchly, Hewett, and 
Gouldsbury. 

From the mouth of the Rovuma Livingstone in April, 
1866, entered on his last great African cx. 
petition. Between thiit and his death on 
Lake Bangweolo in 1873, he explored tho 
region between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, visited Lakes 
Mweru and BangwecHo, went on to Ujiji, thence westwards to 
Nyangwe on the Lualaba (the Upper Congo), back to Ujiji, 
where, in October, 1872, he was succoured by BL M. Stanlqr, 
with whom he explored the north end of Tanganyika. From 
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Ujiji he proceeded south to Bongweoloj where he died. Most 
of the ground traversed by Livingstone was new. As an 
explorer, Livingstone trod some 29,000 miles of African soil 
and laid open nearly one million square miles of previously 
unknown country. Commander Lovett Cameron, KN., 
reached Ujiji from Zanzibar in February, 1874, explored the 
southern half of Lahe Tanganyika, and solved the great 
problem of its outlet He then advanced across Manyuema 
to the Lualaba or Congo, crossed that river, and reached the 
capital of Urna. Thence he pushed forward across the 
continent, and arrived at Benguola, on the west coast, in 
October, 1875. 

H. M. Stanley’s first journey in 1872, an enterprise of 
the New Yorle Herald, was undertaken ta 
relieve Livingstone. At the cost of the Lait/y 
Tdegra^h and New York Herald, Stanley undertook a second 
journey into the interior of Africa, In March, 1875, he 
reached the southern shore of the Victoria Nynnza, which be 
circumnavigated. He visited Uganda, crossed towards the 
Albert Nyanza, discovered the southern lake, Muta Nzige * 
(Albert Edward). Proceeding to Ujiji, he explored the 
southern half of Lake Tanganyika ; he i^en marched across 
Manyuema to Nyangwe, and embarked on the Lualaba, which 
river ho eventually proved to b.e the Congo. The distance 
from N 3 'angwo to tho mouth of the Congo is calculated at 
1,800 miles, and Stanley wn.s navigating the river from 
November, 1876, to August, 1877, amidst dangers in ever}’’ 
form. This discovery has led to consequences of groat 
commercial and political importance, among other things to 
tho founding of the Congo Free State, in which Stanley took 
an active pai-t. The Rev. George Grenfell’s explorations of 
tho Mobangi, the Lomatni, and other tributaries of the Congo, 
give him a high rank among explorers. 

Alexander Keith Johnston was sent out by the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1879 from the east 
coast, to proceed by the north end of Lake Keith loimaton 
Nyasa and between Lakes Nyasa and Tangon- joeepb^otiuoiL 
yika. He was accompanied by J oseph Thomson, 
a young Scotch geologist, and they landed at D(ir-es-Salaam 
on May 19th, 1879. Keith Johnston died on the 23rd of 
June; Thomson, at the age of twenty-two, resolved to go 
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forward and do his best. He proceeded to the north end of 
Lake Nyasa and thence to Tanganyika, and proved the Lukuga 
to be an outlet of that lake. On his return he discovered Lake 
Rikwa, east of the south end of Tanganyika, and marched 
thence to Zanzibar. In 1883-4 Thomson was again sent out 
by the Society. Starting from Mombasa, he went by Mount 
Kilimanjaro, was the first to explore the Masai country, 
visited Mount Kenia, Lake Baringo, and the Kavirondo 
countries, and added greatly to our knowledge of African 
geography and geology. Thomson’s subsequent work in 
Africa lies beyond the limit of the period. 

It was two German missionaries in the employment of 
the Church Missionary Society, &apf and 
**** BeSw?**'* Rsl^mann, who in 1848 were the first Europeans 
to get a glimpse of Kilimanjaro. In 1865 
and following years Wakefield and New not oirly visited 
Kilimanjaro, but partly by personal travel and partly by 
inquiries among native traders; obtained much information 
as to the region to the north and west of Kilimanjaro and 
Mount Kenia, including the Masai country. In 1871 Wake- 
field ascended Kilimanjaro to its snow-limit. In 1884-5 
Sir H. H. Johnston visited Kilimanjaro and ascended to 
within 2,000 feet of the summit. 

In Somali and Galla lands we find Smee exploring the 
Jub in 1811. In 1848 Captain Cruttendeir, of the Indian 
Navy, succeeded in penetrating some distance into the 
mysterious Somali Land, while one of Burton’s most memor- 
able and hazardous feats was his visit to the city of Harrnr. 
More recently the Somali country has been penetrated 
southward from Berbera, by Mr. F. L. James and his com- 
panions, to the Shebeli, a distance of 350 miles. 

Since Jackson’s work, the most important addition to a 
scientific knowledge of Morocco has been 
uorocco. jnade (1871) by Sir J. D. Hooker and John 
Ball, who made an extensive journey into that country, 
visiting the city, paaetrating into the Great Atlas, reaching a 
height of over 10,000 feet, investigating its botany, and, with 
the aid of Maw, its geology, as well as its geography and 
inhabitants. 

During this century Englishmen have done much for the 
geography and ethnology of Madagascar, with which are 
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eonnoetocl tho names of Captain W. F. W. Owen, the Rev, W. 
EUis, J. L Macleod, Captain S. P. Oliver, the Rev. J. Sibree, 
the Rev. Mr. Baron, and other English missionaries. 

Both in North and South America during the seventy 
years under consideration there have been 
many English travellers, some of whom have *^*’**** Ameiica. 
done good exploring work. The explorations in the northern 
region of Canada have been dealt with in the Arctic section. 
In 1840 Logan began the survey of Canada, which under 
Selwyn, assisted by an able staff, has surveyed a large portion 
of the Dominion. Of explorers outside the survey only a few 
demand notice. In 18.57-60 C!aptain PnJliser’s great expedition 
was sent out for the exploration of the region between the 
great lakes and the Saskachewan and the Rocky Mountains, 
to the Cascade Range and Vancouver, partly with a view to 
Vuvey a railway route to the Pacific. As the expedition was 
accompanied by a staff of specialists — Sullivan, Hector, S. J. 
Dawson, Blakiston, Hind, and others — ^not only were the 
geographical acquisitions of great extent and value, but 
important studies were made on the geology and natural 
resources of the region. In 1862 Milton explored the Red 
Rivei', and with Cheadle sought to find a route to British 
Columbia, exploring what was then, to a considerable extent, 
an unknown region. 

PenUand, who resided for many years in South America 
(including Bolivia) as British Consul, and ^ 

' , ° T V J 1 ' J BontllAlllWlCB. 

who was an accomplished geologist and 
botanist, carried on a series of explorations (1825-37) which 
gained the praise of Humboldt and Cuvier. ' He traversed a 
great part of Peru, Chili, and Bolivia. He measured the most 
important summits of the Andes, Chimborazo, Illimani, and 
Sorata; Titicaca Lake was carefully surveyed by him. In 
1826-36 King and Fitzroy, and subsequently Fitzroy alone, in 
the Adventv/re and Beagle, at various times carried on the 
survey of the coasts of South America, from the La Plata to 
Cape Horn, and up the whole of the Pacific coast to Guayaquil 
During the later years of this long-continued survey-voyage 
Darwin was on jsoard as naturahst, and his observations, 
including his journeys into the continent, added greatly to 
the value of the scientific results of the expedition. Smith 
and Lowe in 1834-6 journeyed down the Ucayali, MaranbSo, 
BB 2 
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and Amazon, and indicatod the great ■water-routes for 
con'veying the products of the Cordilleras to the Atlantic, 
the Pachitea, Ucayali, and Amazon. In 1848 Bates and 
Wallace proceeded to South America for the special purpose 
of investigating the natural history of the Amazonian region ; 
Bates devoted eleven years to the purpose. The name of 
Spruce should also be mentioned in this connection. In 
1852-4 Clements Mai-kham travelled in Peru, and explored 
the forests of the Eastern Andean range. Again in 1860-1 
he visited Peru for the purpose of obtaining cinchona plants 
to transfer to India, a mission •which ho accomjolishod with 
complete success. The extensive and fruitful explorations of 
Chandless in 1862-9 in the Amazonian region can only be 
mentioned. In 1 87 3-5 Barrington Bro-vm, accompanied by 
the botanist Traill, and Lidstone traversed the Amazon and 
several of its tributaries, the Tapajos, Madeira. Rio Negro, 
Purns, Jurua, Javary, Solimoens, and others. 

Further south a noteworthy journey was made by Com- 
mander Musters, R.N., in 1872, through Patagonia, over 
900 miles of latitude, in 780 of which ho traversed a counriy 
previously quite unkno-wn to European!?. R. H. Schomburgk’s 
extensive and invaluable botanical explorations (1835-44) 
in British Gkiiana were carried out by means of funds 
supplied in England. He traversed the rivers of the country 
to their sources, and explored in the basins of the Amazon 
and Orinoco. Other names connected with the exploration 
of British Guiana in recent year,*? are those of Banington 
Brown and Im Thurn. 

In 1879-80 the journeys of E. Whympor in Ecuador wero 
notable, not only for the fact that he succeeded in ascending 
some of the great summits of the Andes, but for the observa- 
tions which he made on the physical geography and natural 
history of the region traversed, and especially for his fresh 
contributions to our knowledge of the glaciation of this 
great mountain chain. Before tins, A. Simson crossed the 
Equadorian Andes from Guayaquil. 

In Brazil, besides those already referred to, there have 
been several English travellers and explorers who have helped 
to increase our knowledge of that vast region. The work of 
Gardner (1836-41), Burton (1864 et aeq), Bigg-Wither (1872-6), 
and Wells 1868-84); can but be barely mentioned here. . 
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Coming further south, we must notice the varied observa- 
tions of Sir Woodbine Parish in the La Plata region. At 
a later period the Beagle sunrey was supplemented in many 
important directions by that of the Nassau, in 1866—9, and 
by the very careful observations conducted in the region of 
Magellan Straits in 1876, by the Challenger staff, who landed 
both in Tierra del Fuego and the mainland, to carry out their 
scientific investigations. Still later (1878-2) another of her 
Majesty’s surveying ships, the Alert (first under Sir G. Nares 
and afterwards Captain J. Maclear), visited the Tierra del 
Fuego region, and examined still more minutely the land on 
both sides. In other parts of South America, both the Beagle 
and the Alert expeditions did good service ; the former, e.g., in 
the Galapagos Islands, and the latter on the coast of Chile. 

In 1815 “Botany Bay” was stUl a convict settlement; no 
colonies in the proper sense existed, and the 
continent was as unknown as the heart of 
Africa. The survey of the coasts had been begun by Cook, 
Bass, and Flinders, continued by King in 1817-24, and by the 
Beagle (on which was Charles Darwin) m 1837-43, and since 
then in stUl further detail by her Majesty’s survey ships. 
The exploration of the interior was begun immediately after 
the founding of the settlement. It is impossible to refer in 
detail to aU the expeditions with which the names of Oxley, 
Hume, Sturt, Mitchell, Kennedy, Gregory, Eyre; and others 
ivre connected. By 1850 the continent had been penetrated 
for several hundreds of miles at various points, and before 
1 885 it had been crossed in several directions. Beforence can 
only bo made to some of the greater expeditions. One of the 
earliest journeys of any extent was that of 
Edward John Eyro, who in 1841, in order to 
ascertain whether there were fertile lands 
in the interior, made his way from Adelaide to King George’s 
Sound, a distance of 1,040 miles. Owing to the scarcity of 
water, the party suffered the greatest hardships. A few years 
afterwards Captain Sturt explored the courses of the rivers 
Darling and Murray. In 1844^-5 Sturt, starting from the 
Dwrling, travelled north-west and north to the Grey Ranges, 
through great sand-ridges, mud-plains, and the spinifex which 
covers so much of the interior, to a point within 150 miles of 
the centre of the continent. Augustus Gregory commanded 
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an expedition which in 1866 went by sea from Sydney, through 
Torres Straits, and landed on the bants of the Victoria river. 
Ascending this streaui to its source, Gregory crossed the 
water-parting at a height of 1,660 feet above the sea, and 
descended a stream flowing south, which ended in a salt 
lake. Returning down the Victoria, he next advanced to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and explored the region on its 
eastern side, ending his labours at Srisbane. He had marched 
over 6,600 miles in a country previously unknown. Attempts 
to cross the continent from Adelaide continued to be made. 
M’Douall Stuart, in 1860, got within 246 miles of the northern 
shore. At length Richard O’Hara Burke, with his com- 
panions Wills and Gray, accomplished this arduous achieve- 
ment, crossing the continent from south to north. But they 
nearly all perished ; one man, named J ohn King, alone 
surviving. In 1862, however, M’Douall Stuart, in a second* 
attempt, successfully made the journey from Adelaide to Van 
Diemen Gulf on the north coast, along the route which has 
since been adopted for the electric telegraph (1872). 

In 1843-6 Leichardt explored Queensland from the 
south to the Gulf of Carpentaria, crossing the Fitzroy river 
to the head of the gulf, whence he made his way westwards 
along the north coast as far as Port Essington. In 1846-68 
the Queensland interior was still further explored, the Barcoo 
discovered, and other intermittent streams flowing towards Tor- 
rens, and other lakes by Mitchell, Kennedy, Gregory, and others. 

In 1829 the colony of West Australia was foimded, and 
the exploration of the continent began ftom that point. In 
1867-60 great activity was shown in the exploration of the 
region around Torrens Lake, east and west, by such explorers 
as Swindon, Warbiu'ton, M’Douall Stuart, and others, 
during which other lakes and mountains were discovered, 
the physical features filled in with fresh accuracy, and the 
economical value of the country ascertained. The search 
expeditions that were sent out after Burke and Wills in 
1861 and 1862 greatly extended our knowledge of the 
coimtry. M’Kinley crossed the frontier twice. In South 
Australia he proceeded to the mouth of the Barcoo, the 
remarkable formation of which he was the first to make 
known. By a route a little to the east of that of Burke 
and Wills, he reached the Gulf of Carpentaria, and on the 
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reLurn journey crossed through Queensland. The informa- 
tion obtained by all these expeditions on the physical 
geography and natural resources of the country was of 
substantial value. In 1860-74 much was done to obtain a 
better knowledge both of the back country of Queensland 
and of Western Australia, though the results of the latter 
were not encouraging to industry. The most energetic of 
these explorers were the brothers Forrest, especially John. 
We can only mention the expedition by John Forrest and 
Kennedy, in 1874, across the centre of the continent from 
west to east, and south to Adelaide. Other important names 
coimected with the exploration of the interior are those of 
CJiles and Carmichael (1872), the Gosses (1873), Giles and 
Tietkens (1873-6). In 1873 Warburton made his famous 
journey from Alice Springs, on the telegraph line north- 
west and west to the west coast, between 20“ S. and the 
tropic of Capricorn, revealing more strikingly than had 
been done before the terrible nature of the interior. In 
1876-6 Giles crossed from Lake Torrens by Lake Moore to 
Perth, abd recrossed from Perth by the Ashburton to the 
telegraph line. Between 1876 and 1886 expeditions were 
continually in the held, opening up the continent, and 
seeking for lands that might be turned to account for agri- 
cultural or mining purposes. Still, however, it may be said 
that about one-half of the continent is unexplored. 

The exploration of New Zealand has been mainly carried 
out by the weU-orgauised Colonial survey, 
under Sir James Hector and the late Sir * 

Julius Von Uoast. Tho coasts of New Zealimd and' the 
surrounding regions were fully surveyed by Captains Stokes 
and Byron-lJruiy, m the l^aiidora and Aoherun, between 
1848 and 1868. The adjacent island of New Guinea is only 
separated from Australia by Torres Strait, „ _ . 
and its south-oastoni portion has been 
paitially explored and surveyed, first by British surveying 
ships, and in later times by missionaries and others. 

In the Malay Archipdago, also, English surveying vessels 
and English travellers have done much good 
work, the name of A. R. Wallace (p, 386) 
being intimately connected with this region. 

Tho work of exploration and survey by English navigators 
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was continued after Cook's death (Vol V., p. 228) with 
unabated vigour ; and as each vessel had, as a 
rule, a naturalist on board, much good work 
was done for science. During the voyage of 1872-6 the 
Challenger visited many of the Pacific islands, with results to 
scientific geography of the first value. 

During the period under review Europe was overrun by 
British travellers, some few of them entitled 
to be regarded as explorers, especially in the 
field of physical geography. With the exploration of the 
great Alpine region and the investigation of its glaciers, the 
English Alpine Club has been intimately associated ; and if 
we gave the names of aU who have done something for Alpine 
topography and physical geography, the list would be a long 
one, The Alpine Club map of Switzerland is an achievement 
worthy of record. The names both of J. D. Forbes and of 
Tyndall are intimately associated with the Alps, not only for 
the light they threw on their topography, but also, and 
mainly, for their classical researches into glaciation. For a 
knowledge of the scientific aspect of the great Alpine groups 
John Ball did much. Forbes’s researches on the glaciers of 
Norway, though not so extensive as in the case of Switzerland, 
were not of less scientific value. Murchison's investigations of 
the Ural Chain, and Murchison, Lyell,and Sedgwick's journeys 
in the volcanic region of Auvergne, while mainly for geological 
purposes, yielded valuable results in physical geography ; and 
the same may be said of JjyeU's investigations of the volcanic 
region of Sicily and of the coasts of Denmark. The topo- 
graphical work carried out in Greece and the Balkan Peninsula, 
both by private travellers and through the Hellenic Society, 
may be mentioned. 

The Ordnance Survey of the British Islands, initiated 
about the beginning of the century, was nearly completed by 
1885. The Eoyal Geographical Society was founded in 1830, 
and during the period did much to promote exploration 
all over the world and to raise the standard of geography 
at home. 

Deep-sea research (oceanography) may be said to have 
been initiated during the period under review, 
and to have culminated in the voyage of the 
Challenger, equipped by the British Government, which 
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under Captain (now Adinii'ol Sir Qeorge) Nares, from IStS 
to 1ST6, extended research over the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and added largely to our knowle(%e of the physical 
geography of the sea. 


When Englishmen from the mother country visit the colonies 
and loam to appreciate the wealth and the ^ gig^no^ 
prosperity of Greater Britain, they find it ' our boioniai 
hard to realise that nearly all this vast and British 

apparently stable empire has virtually been 
created within the last hmidred years. When, to avenge the 
loss of Canada, Franco aided the American colonists to throw 
ofi‘ the yoke of George III., England as a colonial power sank 
low among the five European nations who strove for dominion 
beyond tho seas. The IJiitch had great possessions in Asia, 
at tho Capo of tJoorl Hope, luid in South America; the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese held Mexico, Central America, 
lUid, witli tho exception of tho conntiy now known iis Guiana, 
all South America jilso; tho French owned Mauritius and 
many of tho West Indies. The nucleus of colonies left to 
England, juid on which she built up her 
second empire, consisted only of Gibraltar, . 
tjanuda (at that time virtually bounded on 
the west by tho Great Lakes), Jamaica, Barbadoes, and a few 
of the smallor West Indian islands, St. Helena, and some 
trading stations on tho west coast of Africa.* 

From these small beginnings has grown a world-wide 
empire ; and now tho larger half of North America, the whole 
of Australia, Tasmania, and Now Zealand, vast territories, in 
tho south, the cost, and tho west of Africa, British Guiana, 
the Malay peninsula, innumerable islands, and priceless 
fortresses which command tho highways of commerce, own 
allegiance to the British Crown, To describe in detail the 
various methods by which this extraordinary expansion has 
been efteoted would bo here impossible, for, the history of 
many of the colonies cannot be dissevered from that of our 
foreign policy. England emerged empty-handed from very 
few of the long series of wars which ended at Waterloo, and 
* As does not oome within the scope of this aeotion, all loferenoe 
to it has been omitted. 
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many of our colonies were acquired during the great struggle 
with Napoleon. Before the Emperor’s fall most, if not all, of 
the over-sea possessions of France and her allies had sur- 
rendered to our flag ; and though at the general pacification 
of Europe the English ministry foolishly restored many of our 
conquests to their original owners, Ceylon, Mauritius, Cape 
Colony, Trinidad, and G-uiana were then permanently added 
to the British dominions. On the other hand, most of the 
great countries which are now known as the self-governing 
colonies were foiuided and developed by the restless energy of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Thus in Ontario, the first province of 
British North America settled after the United States obtained 
their independence, the pioneers were English- 
men and Scots, who had been living in the 
revolted colonies when the war broke out. These men, known 
in Canadian history as the “ United Empire Loyalists,” reftisecT 
to throw in their lot with the young Republic, and, following 
the old flag into Canada, became backwoodsmen in Ontario. 
With indomitable energy, and strengthened by a considerable 
immigration from Scotland, they slowly and painfully con- 
verted then: forest wilderness into the “ garden of Canada ” ; 
and their descendants have been the pioneers of the anny of 
emigrants from Britain, who have lately begim to people the 
prairies of Manitoba and the North-West, and, tunnelling 
through the Rocky Mountains, have joined hands with their 
fellow-Britons on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land have been entirely settled by emigrants 
from the mother country ; and though many of tho original 
settlers in Tasmania, New South Wales, and Western Aus- 
tralia were of undesirable material, the hundreds of thousands 
of active, energetic English men and women who, during the 
last half century, have emigrated to Australia, have not only 
completely obliterated the convict taint, but have built up a 
second England in the Southern ocean. In South Africa 
a considerable influx of population from Great Britain has 
co-operated with the descendants of the original Dutch 
settlers in the development of the country. 

Within the last ten or twelve years several of the great 
European nations have become competitors with England for 
colonial power. France has largely increased her possessions 
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in the north of Africa ; aud Belgium (if it be allowable to call 
the Congo Free State a Belgian colony), 

Italy, and Germiuiy, eager to find fresh ™or^,SHcaI^* 
markets for their inanufactiu'es, have estab- 
lished themselves in various parts of the African continent. 
This “scramble for Africa” has caused a recrudescence of 
colonial enterprise in England, and trading corporations have 
been formed by Royal Charter to administer great regions 
in the south, the east, and the west of Africa, where the 
natural resources of the country are developed by British 
capitalists, while the natives are ruled by English officials 
whoso tinn yet ])aterual government has replaced a state 
of anarchy and misery imj)0S8ible to describe. The rapidity 
with which our borclei’s and our responsibilities have ex- 
tended is alike bewildering. In the south our sphere of 
influence ntjw stretches J'ar beyond the Zambesi, and our 
girnboats wage war against the slave-dealers on the waters 
of Lake Nyassa. In Central Africa, Uganda is now adminis- 
tered by British officers, who are constructing a light railway 
to connect it with the Inditui Ocean. On the west coast 
the duties of our squadron now include the maintenance of 
law and order upon the Niger, the great highway of com- 
munication through our Niger protectorate. 

It is difficult for this generation to believe that the pride 
and interest with which the mother country 
now regards the solf-goveniing groups of 
colonies is quite of recent growth; harder 
still to realise that in the middle of the century the politi- 
cians who governed England not only considered Canada 
and Australia as a source of weakness, rather thou of strength, 
but actually intimated to the colonists that the sooner they 
severed the connection with tlio old country, the better the 
(Jovomment would bo pleased. Happily for England, although 
the Australians and Canadians were deeply woxmded by this 
attitude of the Colonial Office, always uns^upathetic and 
often insolent, they refused to " take the hint and cut the 
painter'’; and thus by their pride of race, their common- 
sense, and their sturdy patriotism, they preserved the British 
Empire from the dismemberment with which it was threat- 
ened. The English public were at that time so ignorant 
in all concerning the colonies that they were indifierent 
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whether our over-sea provinces remained connected with the 
mother country or not. Those were the days Avhen stay-at- 
home Englishmen were imable to distinguish between the 
nationality of the inhabitants of British North America 
and the United States, and, to the intense disgust of 
the Canadians, used to speak of them as Yankees. They 
were also totally unable to grasp the size and the position 
of the colonies on the Australian mainland, though the 
smallest of them is as large as the mother country; and 
even the Colonial Office was known to address despatches 
to “Melbourne, South Australia, New South Wales,” which in ‘ 
Europe would be equivalent to sending a letter to “Lisbon, 
Spain, France.” As late as the early ’seventies the general 
tone in society with respect to the colonies was that of 
contemptuous indifference; while among the classes who 
professed to be so broad in their sympathies as to be in-*' 
terested in the development of the outlying provinces of 
their country, the only question asked was how soon the 
Australians and Canadians meant to separate, and whether 
they would form themselves into groups of republics modelled 
on the United States, or at once seek to be admitted into 
the American Union. 

But this is now a thing of the past ; and though it would 
be impossible to say that England even yet fully appreciates 
or understands her self-governing dependencies, there is un- 
doubtedly a steady increase m popular interest in all colonial 
matters. Twenty yeoi’s ago few people in the old country had 
heard the name of on Australian statesmen, or had realised 
that the colonies are governed by parliaments, miniatures of 
that of England; now the varying phases of a Canadian 
election contest are reported in the English papers, and the 
Ti7ne8 lately published four columns of obituary notice of tiiv 
Henry Parkes, the veteran Premier of New South Wales. A 
great variety of causes have contributed to this change of 
feeling since Sir Charles Dilke discovered the existence of 
“ Greater Britain.” Many Englishmen, distinguished in 
literature and in politics, have followed in his footsteps 
round the world, and have described to their fellow-country- 
men the actual greatness and the boundless possibilities of 
the colonies. To explore the British Empire has become 
the fashion, and now considerable numbers of men of leisure 
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as well os men of business, annually visit Canada, South. Africa, 
and Australasia, and thus help to d i minis h the barrier of 
ignorance which still to some extent divides ’Rnglfl.nfi from 
her outlying provinces. The new system of appointing men 
of high social and political position as governors of the 
English-speaking colonies also tends in the same direction. 
Formerly the governors were selected from a class of oflScials 
who have been, described as “professional proconsuls.” As 
thoir ciilling oompolled these public servants to spend most of 
iheir lives in the colonies, they wore comparatively unknown 
in England, and thoir opinions on colonial matters had little 
weight with the general public. Now popular peers or other 
well-known men are sent to represent the Queen in Canada 
and Australasia; and to their speeches and writings on the 
affairs ol' theater Britain the iil^glish public listen with a 
llogi’oo oi’ attention which no professional governor, however 
oxporioncod, was ablo to cmnmand. 

Tbo series of measures by which many of the self- 
governing colonics aro endeavouring to solve 
some of the groat problems of the day has acpSSSite m 
att.raittod the attention of English students. LBgiBiatioiu 
In Cana<la and Australasia registration of 
land, by diminishing the oxponsos of conveyancing, enables 
thrifty working men to acquire their own freehold houses. 
Tims the doTUocnicy of the great colonial centres of 
population is largely tomporod by respect for the rights 
of property felt by the landowning labourers and artisans. 
Tho ultimate ottbet of tho “free, secular, and compulsory” 
odncalion which prevails in tho State schools of the 
provinces in tho Houth Seas has yet to bo seen; but tho 
results of tho absence of a f^tate religion may bo studied 
thronghtmt (froater Britain; and every colonial House of 
( lommons otfors a field for tho investigation of tho system of 
payment of members, who, except in South Africa, are elected 
by a suffrage which is virtually that of manhood. In New 
Zealand, indeed, tho franchise has recently been extended to 
women, who now vote at parliamentary as well as municipal 
elections. In South Australia village settlements have been 
founded by Government at the public expense, in the hope of 
induoing some of the surplus population of the capital to 
settle permanently on the land. 
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But, after all, nothing has so thoroughly brought home to 
the great mass of the English people the con- 
viction that they have kin beyond the sea as 
the knowledge that Canadians and Australians, 
West Indians and South Africans, share their love of sports 
and their love of fighting. The national devotion to cricket 
has been frequently gratified by the enterprise of Australian 
elevens, who have travelled from the Antipodes to measure 
themselves with the best teams in England. The national 


pride was profoundlj^ stirred in 1885 at the thought that 
troops from New South Wales should volunteer to fight for 
the old country at Suakini, and that voyarjnvrfi should 
come from Canada to help steer our whale-boats up the 
rapids of the Nile. These two object-lessons have done 
much to help the British public to realise that the colonies 
and the mother coimtry are part of one great nation, which, 
though loosely connected by political ties, is closely united 
by sentiment. 

The bond of common nationality is, of course, confined to 


the English-speaking colonies ; it cannot exist 
crown^oionies. ^ tropical possessions, where a handful of 
British officials, planters, and merchants aro 
the only visible embodiment of England to the coloured races. 
It would be impossible here to describe the various methods 
by which these “ Crown ” colonies are ruled ; but it may be 
said that they are governed by Colonial Office officials, assisted 


by councils formed from the British and native residents, and 
that as the native population increases in intelligence and 
education, so it is admitted to a share in municipal self- 


government. 

The nature of the bond of union between England and 
the self-governing colonies is very curious. In 
some respects the Canadians, the Austral- 
asians, and the South Africans are absolutely 
independent of the United Kingdom. They make their own 
laws, spend their own revenues, and appoint their own officials; 
they are allowed to impose prohibitive duties on British manu- 
factures in order to protect their growing industries; and 
they are now beginning to enter into independent treaties of 
commerce with Continental powers. Although they are not 
yet permitted to share in foreign politics^ and have no voice in 
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tlio dociKions ol tb.o Ccibinct on niiittors of imperial policy, they 
are liable to find themselves at -war on some question in -which 
they have no apparent concern. Thus a Eussian invasion of 
India would render the settlements on the coast of British 
Columbia liable to bombardment by the Czar’s squadrons in 
the Pacific ; and a quarrel -with France about the Newfound- 
land fisheries would expose Australia and New Zealand to 
attack by the French forces stationed in New Caledonia. 
Although the colonies pay nothing towards the cost of the 
Imperial navj'-*^ and the Imperial army, Eng- 
land is prepared to protect all the shipping, Defence, 

whether British or colonial, which saUs under her flag, and 
to co-operate with the celonists in defence of their provinces ; 
but the British fleet and the British army are not ubiquitous, 
and though the colonists have made some preparations against 
war (p. 490), a combination of naval powers against Great 
and Greater Britain would certainly be able to do the colonies 
some harm. In the middle of the last century a Swedish 
traveller in America prophetically remarked that it was only 
the presence of the French in Canada which kept the British 
colonies on the Atlantic sea-board loyal to the mother country, 
and that if England expelled France from Canada she would 
run the risk of losing her original settlements in America. Can 
it be that tho converse is destined to apply 
to tho second British Empire, and that so 
long as no danger threatens tho old country 
the self-govorniiig English-speaking colonies will remain os 
they are, but that in the event of a great war they will seek 
to establish their neutrality by severing their connection with 
tho TTnitod Kingdom V A few years ago the question might 
have been answered in the affirmative, but within the last 
decade tho people of the United Kingdom and the colonies 
have awakened to tho fact that they are the possessors of a 
splendid and world-wide heritage. Each province of the 
empire has now begun to realise that it is a member of 
tho greatest commonwealth of which history has knowledge, 

* The AuHtralian oolonien oontrihute about £00,000 a year towarde the 
maintciianopi of neveral Britif^h meu-of-'vrar, ■urhioh form part of the Aus- 
tralian er^uadron, but which, by the terms of the convontion with the mother 
country, arc expressly reserved for local defence and are not available for 
general Tuiporial purpnaes. 
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witli a commoii history, a common growth, and a common 
glory. Every year the links, not only between the mother 
country and the colonies, but between the different colonies 
themselves, grow stronger; every year intercolonial jealousies 
lose something of their bitterness; and every year the 
British Empire becomes more solidly welded together. 
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Child-labour, 118, 217, 218. 229, 3i)8, 423, 603 
Childers, Mr., 455, 464, 468 
China: wars, 117, 257; study of the i 
language, 316 ; exploration, 663 
China clay or kaolin, discovery of, 380 
Christian So eialiats, 424, 427 „ 

Church, the : (1815-1832), 20-25; (1^2-18}6), 
133-141; (1847-1865), 273-275; (1805-1885), 
509, 510; Scotland, 105, 106, 213, 244, 
646 ; Ireland, 108. lU, 454-450, 510, C4D; 
Church Rates Bill, 111 ; Church and 
State, 133-135 
Church, Dean, 274 
Churchill, Lord Randolph, 4GS 
Clapham Sect, 21 
Clarendon, Lord, 251, 257, 455 
Clark, William George, 305 
Classic architecture, revival ef, 170 
Classic scholarship since 1742, 297-318 
Classical topography, 312-314 
Classifl cation of war-ships, 17-20 
Clergy, the, 22, 23 

Clbrkb, a. M.; Astronomy (1815-1846), 
172-178; a848-1885), 556-562 
Clifford, W. K., 553 
Clinton, Henry Fynes, 311 
Clippers, sailing, 392-395 
Clowes, W. Laird: The Navy (1815- 
1832). 11-20; (1832-1846), 120-133: (1816- 
1865), 271-273 ; The Mercantile Marino, 
392-404; The Navy (1865-1885), 496-509 
Clubs: for working men, 88, 026 ; Urock- 
tord’s, 96; United Service, Atheu- 
seum, Almack’s, 07 

Coal: trade, 195-199, 367, 308 ; duration of 
supply, 377 ; raining, accidents, haul- 
age, etc., 368-376 
Coalition Ministry, 254 
Coastguard service, 507, 508 
Cohhett, William, and the Wccklj/ negis- 
for, 32; 80, 88; “Advice to Young 
Men,” 237 

Cobdon, Richard, 117, 120, 226, 258, 260 
Coke, Mr., and his improvements in 
agriculiiirc, 79, 80 
Colcnso, Bishop, 275 
Colondge, S. T. : “ Christabel,” 25 ; 511 
Colleges ; agriciiltural, 213, 418 ; chem- 
istry, 191, 351; physicians, 358, 564; 
surgeons, 358, 564; scionoe, 62; pro- 
vincial, 631; naval, 502, 5^, 506 
Ring's, 631 
ColUns, Wilkie, 517 
CoUins, William, 47 
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Colonial Empire of Britain, G81-68S 
Colonial troops, 490 

Colville, J.: Scotland (1815-1832), 103< 
100; (1832.1846), 242-246; (1846-1865), 
445448; (1865-1885), 643-648 
C*ombing machine, 589, 590 
CoiiiTncrcial Treaty with Franco (1860), 
430,431 

Common Law Courts, 470-475 
Common Law, 429, 481 
l^onercg;ationalists, 142, 113 
Comngton, Jolin, 309 
Connervation o£ energy, 188, 347, 348, 353, 
656, 571, 572 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 258 
Constable, John, 38-41, 284 
Constantinoplo Conference, 461 
Contract, law of, 480 
Conveyance, public, 101 
Convict labour, 433, 434 
(Convocation, 134, 135 
('o-oporative movomont, 426-428; (1865- 
188^, 610 

Cope, C. W., 286, 288 
Cope, Edward Meredith, 304 
Copper mining, 379 

Corn Laws, 2, 86, 91, 119; Bill of 1846, • 
120 227 

Cotton famine, 432, 591 | 

C'otton trade, 71, 72, 74, 87 : abolition of • 
duties, 119; 589-591 
County Courts, 475, 476 
(*ourt of Appeal, 471 
('ourt for Crown Cases Rcsorved, 478 
Court life, 234, 235 

Courts of Common Law and Equity, 
470-475 

David, 50, 61, 287 
Crane, Mr. Walter, 525, 538 
Criino, diminution of, 431, 435 
Crimean War; age of British naval 
olflcors, 17 ; condition of troops, 125; 
254-256, 262-269 

(h'imlnaL Law, reform of, 5, 230-233 
Criminal Law Amendment Act (1871), 
till, 612 

Criminal procedure, 476-478 
Crisis, lliiancial (1825), 90, 91; (1836-37), 
227,228; (1847), 421; (1867), 428; (1866), 
607, 608 

(h'oftor legislation, 647 
('rosH, John, 289, 291 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 316 
Curronoy, the, contraction of, 89 
Cyprus, occupation of, 462 

Dairy industry, improvement in, 603, 604 
Danby, Francis, 43 
Dancing, 99 

Darwin, Charles: theory of evolution, 
329-317 ;gooloprioal record, 342 
Davy, Sir uumphry : 62, 63 ; electrolysis 
and the voltaic arc, 179, IBO 
DolaBecho, H. T., 61,62 
Do la Uuo, Warren, and celestial photo- 
graphy, 557 


Do Morgan, Augustus, 326 
De Quin coy, 29,^, oil 
Decorative art, 526-540 
Dentistry, 568, 560 - 

Derby Minist^: first, 253; socond, 2o9; 
third, 453-455 

Doveroll, Walter Ruding, and Ih'C- 
RaphaoULism, 520 
Devonshire, DuLco of, 460, 464 
Dickens, Charles, 161-164, 281, 282 
Dilettanti Rocloby, the, 313 
Dllko, Sir Charles, 464 
DisoBtabllshinont of Irish Church, 454- 
456, 510, 649 


Disraeli [see Bcaconsfiold) 

District Councils, and local sanitation^ 
194 

Dobell, Sydneyj^9 

Dobreo, Peter Paul, Greek scholar, 301- 
302 

Dodwell, Edward, 313 
Donaldson, John William, 304 
Doulton ware, 389 
Drama, the, 437-439, 519 
Drainage of towns, 103 ; of land, 213, 215,. 
410, 411 

Dress: men’s, 95, 445; women’s, 95, 96, 
234, 443445 ; children’s, 234 
Dnnks, spirituouK, consmnption of, 634- 
636 

Drunkenness, 635, 636 
Duelling, 235, 236 
Dundonald, Earl of, 13, 14 
Durham, Lord: 9, 112; Canadian robel- 
lion. 116 

Dyce, William, 167. 286, 287 
Dyeing, 354, 355, 447 
Dynamo-electric machines, 587, 588 


Earthenware, 380, 387 
East India Company, dissolution of, 259 
Eastern Question : revolt of Groecc, and 
battle of Navarino, 6, 7 ; Crimsan 
war, 254-256, (1875-1878), 460-462 
Eastlako, Charles, 167 
Kcelesiustioal Titles BUI, 135, 252 
Economic conditions (1865-1885), 607-620 
Edgeworth, Maria, 34, 78 
Education: in England (1807-1885), 620- 
634 ; in Ireland, 108 ; military, 125,485, 
486; in Scotland, 446, 644; ogrioul- 
tnral, 418; art, 386; naval, 501-504, 
506; medical, 5(12-504, 6U 
Edwards, H Sutherlaitd : Music 
(1815-1885), 51-54, 541-547 
Egypt; dual control, 467 ; bombardment 
of Alexandria, 467 

Electricity: 178-189, 353, 354; applica- 
tions, 581-5B9 
Klectrolysie, 179, 185 
Elemoiitary education, 457, 620-626, 644 
Elgin Marbles, 170, 288 
Eliot, George, 281, 283, 517 
Elliott, Ebenozor, 155 
Elmsley, Peter, 301 
Emigration, 432 

Employers’ Liability Act (1880), 616 
Enclosures, 75, 76 

JCiicumbcrod Estates Act, 2,51, 419, 419 
Eudowmonts, Church, ro-adjustment of, 
131 

Enginooring, 571-380, 045, 646 

Engraving, 285 

Eniistmont, 122, 121 

Epidemics, 192, 361 

Essayists, 20^2, 512 

“Essays and Reviews, 274 

Ethics, 320, 325, 655, 556 

Etby, William, 49, 50, 286. 287, 292 

Euphrates expedition . BC6, 667 

Evangelicalism, and its oiiocLs, 20-23 

Evans, Thomas Sanders, 305 ^ _ 

Evolution, theory of : early speculations. 


of Walla De,J385 ; “ Origin of Speohss, 
336-338 ; “ Doscenb of Man,” 339 ; 
Mr Spencer’s thoorios, 640, 550 
Evolution of religion, 660, 661 
Exhibition : of l&l, 631-636; of 1862, 636 
Exploration, 656-681 
Exports : in 1815, 87 ; 18G6-1E84, 619 
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Factory legislation, 118, 317-220, 368-372, 
423, 5ir 

Facto]^ sy»tozn, 94, 217-219 
Faod, Mr. T., and bis pictures, 524 
Faraday, Michael, 63, 04. 179; electro- 
magnetic induction, etc., lSl-187, 350 
Farming {see Agriculture, Land, Liye* 
stock, etc ) 

Farrer, T. C, : The Railway System, 
199-210 

Fashionable manias, 440 
Federation of workmen, 612 
Fellows, Sir Charles, 313, 667 
Fenians, the, 454, 648 
Femer, Dr. D., 553 
Ferrier, James Frederick, 327 
Fielding, Copley, 50 
Fildes, Mr., 525 
Fire-clay goods, 391, 392 
First Offenders Act, 436 
Flax spinning, 592 
Food. 96, 641 

Foreign produce, importation of, 86 
Forster, w E., 455, 457, 464, 652 
Fortifications Bill, 260 
France: the Treaty of London, 7; the 
Quadrilateral Treaty, 116, 117; the 
Peace of Paris, 2a7 ; expedition 
against Chinn, 257 ; war wnth Aus- 
tria, 200; commercial treaty with 
England, 260 ; Crimean \%ar, 263; 
war with Germany, 458 
Franchise Bill (1883), 466, 467 
Franklin, Sir Jolin, expeditions of, 656- 
660 

Free Churches, the, 141-150 (see aUo 
Nonconformists) 

Free libraries, 026 

Free trade; introduction of measures, 
90; abolition of various duties, 119; 
the budget of 1842, 226 ; results, 421, 
428, 429-431 

Frere, John Hookham, 306 
Fresnel, and his theory of light, 180, 181 
Friendly societies, 608-610 
Frith, Mr., 293 
Fronde, James Anthony, 281 
Fronde, R. H., and the Oxford Move- 
ment, 21, 136 
Fry, Mrs., 21 
Fmnitiire, 535 


Gaelic language and literature, 652-656 
Oadstord, Thomas, 307 
Galton, Mr., and the hypothesis of Pan- 
geneBis, 339 and note, 553 
Gaol Acts (1823-24), 230, 231 
Gas: enumes, 576 ; lighting, 640 
GaskellTM.s., 281, ^ 

Geneva award, 458 
Geology, 54-62, 341-347 
George, Henry, and “ Progress and 
Poverty,” 617 

George IIL, death of, 3; as a farmer, 77 
George IV., regency, 2 ; aud Queen Caro- 
line, 4 : death, 8; social iufiuence, 95, 
96] visit to Scotland, 104 ; corouation, 

Germ theory, 349, 350 
Gibbon, Edward, 310 
Gilberr, Sir John, 291, 522, 523 
Gilbert, Mr. VV. S-, 547 
Glacial theory, 313, 344 
Gladstone, Mr : 118, 120, 135, 253, 254; 
first Budget, 254, 260 ; Budget of 1853, 
430; disestablishment of the Irish 
(Jhurch, 454 456 ; first Ministry, 455- 
459 ; resigns leadership ol Opposition, 
460, 461; second Ministry, 464466; 
third Ministry, 469 


Glass, stained, 535 
Goderich, Lord, 6, 9 

Gold discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia, 409, 431 
Goldsmiths’ work, 536 
Good, T. S., 47, 48 
Gordon, General, 468, 671 
Gorham controversy, tho, 273, 274 
Gothic architecture, 171, 172, 529, 530 
Graham, Sir Gerald, 468 
Graham, Thomas, and the Atomic 
Theory, 189 
Grammar schools, 627 
Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union, 222 

Granville, Lord, 260, 458, 464 
Great Eastern, the, 396 
Groat Western Railway, 203-205 
Greece; revolt, and Treaty of London 
(1827), 6, 7; historians, 310-312 
Green, Thomas Hill, and the N eo-Hege- 
lian reaction, 551, 555 
Grbtton, G. Le M. : The Anny (1815- 
1854), 120-126 ; (1854-1865), 262-270 ; (1865- 
1885), 482-496: Our Colonial Empire 
and British Life, 681-688 
Grey, Sir (George. 250, 257 
Grey Ministry, the, 9-11, 105, 112 
Griffiths, Arthur : Prison Discipline • 
and Prison Reform, 230-233 ; Prison 
Discipline (1846-1885), 433-436 
Groombridge, Stephen, 172 
Grote, Qeorgo, works of, 280, 310 
Gun, growth of the, 496-500 
Guns and armour, struggle between, 
271-273 

Gurney, J. J., 21, 230 


Habeas Coraus : suspension in 1817, 2 
Hamilton, l^r VVilhani, works of, 320 
Hamilton, SirW. R., 188 
Hampden Clubs, 88 
Hand-loom, the, 70 
Harcourt, Sir WiUiam, 457, 460, 464 
Hastings, Marquis of, 5 
Haydoo, Benjamin Robert, 35, 36, 285 
Hazlitt, WilUara. 30, 611 
Health of Towns Bill, 194 
Hebrew, study of, 314 
Hellenic Society, 313 
Helmholtz, and the conservation of 
energy, 347, ^8 
Hemans, Felicia, 152 
Henry, Jam os, and his Latin studies, 
308 

Hor^chcl, Sir John, 174, 175 
High Cburch party, 22, 23 
Higher education of women, 630 
HiU. Rowland, and Postal reform, 115, 
237-240 

Hilton, William. 35 

Hind, John Knssell, and celestial photo- 
graphy, 560 

Historians 156-160, 280, 281, 310-313 
Hodgson, Mr. Shad worth, 551 
Hofmann. A. W., cUomist. 191, 354 
Holden, Hubert Ashton. 306 
Holkham meetings, 80, 81 
Holland House, 99 
Holy Alliance, 3, 4 
Home Rule, Irish, 463, 630 
Hood, Thomas, 151 
Hoolc, Mr., and Prc-Raphaelitism, 521 
Hook, Walter Farqnhar, 23, 139, 141 
Hooker, Sir William Jackson, 328 
Horsley. Mr. J. It, 291 
Hospital Aimy Corps of 1854, 362 
Hugirins, Dr., and spuctroBCopy, 55B, 559 
Hughes, Mr Arthur, and Pre-Raphael- 
itism, 520 
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HUGtHER, R. : Art (1815-1832), 35-51 ; (1832- 
1846), 167-172 

Huiikiar Skelossi, Treatv of, 113, 116 
Hunt, Alfred William, 521 
Hunt, Mr. Holman, 200, 294, 295, 538 
Hunt, Leiffb, 31, 32 
Hunt, William, 287, 288 
Huskisaon, Mr., in the Liverpool Admin- 
iRtration, 4, 6, 7, 9 

Hutton, Br James geologist, 54, 55 
Hutton, W. H. : The Cliurclx (181,5-1832), 
20-25; (1832-1846), 133-141; (1847-1863), 
273-275; (1865-1885), 509, 510 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, 320, 336, 337, 342, 
553 


Iddeslelgh, Lord, 459, 468 
Imperial dofenee and federation, 687, 688 
Imperial sentiment, gro-wth of, 683, 684 
Implements, Agricultural, 78, 213,411-414, 
604. 605 

Imports of agricultural produce, COO 
Imports and expoHs (1865-1884;, 619 
Inclibold, W. J„ 521 
Income tax, 84. 112, 117, 226 
Independents, 142, 143 
India: coneuests androfoi'ms (1815-1832), 
6; British troops, 121; under Lord 
Balhoiisie, 253 , civil service, 254 ; 
mutiny, 258, 25.9, 2Q9, 270 ; transferred 
to the crown, 259; under Lord Mayo 
and Lord Northbrook, 450 ; Uovern- 
mont Biirvov, 661, 662 
Industiual revolution, effects of, 81 
Industry, concentration of, 195 
Ireland ; affairs (1816-1832), 107-100 (1832- 
18(6), 246-248, (18liU8G5) 448-450, (1865- 
1885), 648, 656 ; fathoUc omauoipatlon, 

107, 108 ; education, 106, 118 ; Parlia- 
mentary rolorm, 11, 108; lithe war, 

108, 109, 111 ; Titlio Bill, 114; Munici- 
pal Corporations Bill, 114, 115 : Peers 
policy and “Young Ireland,” 118, 
448; temperance, 246; repeal agita- 
tion, 247; famine, 247, 248, 250, 404, 

419, 432; Kneumberod JCstatos Aot, 
251, 449 ; disaffection, 251 ; agrioul- 
turc, 419, 420, 602, 606 ; land question, 

420, 449; Land Acts, 456, 465, 649; 
emigration, 432: Fonians, 454, 648; 
diHOStablishmont, 454-456, 510, 649; 
University Bill, 458,640; Homo Rule 
party and the Land League, 463, 650, 
652; prosecution of Parnoll and 
others, 465; Kilmainham Treaty. 466 ; 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 466; linen 
trade, 593, 594 ; land courts, 651 ; tho 
“Invincibloa,” 652 ; litwaturo, 05, 289 

Ironclad ships, 271 se 7 ., 447 
Iron ships, 1^131 
Iron trade, 106-198, 363-367 
Irvingites, 148, 149 

Jackson, Br. Hughlings, 553 
Jacquard loom, the, 72 
Jamaica Bill, 116 
James, 6. P. B., 164, 165 
Jameson, Professor Robert, 55 
Japan, exploration of, 664 
Japanese work, 539, 510 
Jenkins, H. C. : Mining and Metallurgy 
(1816-1846). 194-199 ; (1846-1885), 303-379 
Jevons, William Stanley, 327 
Jewellery, 530 

Jews admitted to Parliament, 259 
Johnston, Alexander Keith, explora- 
tions of, 673 

Joint-stock banks, 5, 227 
Jolntnstock companies, 90, 91, 227, 481 


Jones, 0. G., engineering, 571-380 
Joule, James Prescott, 188, 556 
Journalism (see Newspapers) 

Jowett, Benjamin, 274, 307, 308 
Joyce, P. W. : Ireland (1815-1832), 107-109: 
(1832-1840), 246-248 ; “Young Ireland,” 
448-450 ; Ireland (1865-1885), 648-656 
Judicature Act (1873), 459, 471-474 
Judicial CommittoB of the Privy Council, 
474 

Jukes, J. B., geologist, 343 
Jute tradci 505, 596 


Kaffir wars, 126 
Kaolin, use of, 380 

Keats, 25; compared with ShoUey, 28, Ho 
Keble, John. 24, 135, 136 
Keltie, J. S. : Exploration (1815-1885), 
656-681 

Kehdn, Lord, and his oloctrical inven- 
tions, etc., 353, 354, 685, 645 
Kennedy, Benjamin HalJ, 303 
Khartoum, relief ofj 468 
Kilimanjaro, expeditions to, 674 
Kilroaiimani Treaty, 466 
KingHloy, Ohai‘iCH, 27 1, 281, 284 
KingHlcy, Henry, 284 
Knowles, Sheridan, 519 
Knox, Alexander, 21, 22 
Korea, exploration of, (Mj4 

Labour, demand for, 85-88 ; of women, 
118, 220, 368, 423, 603; of children, 118, 
217, 218, 229, 368,423, 603 ; agricultural, 
77, 78, 405, 406; legislation, 118, 217- 
220, 368-372. 423, 481 11874-1880), 614-616. 
(^S’cc also Trade miioiis, Wages, etc.) 
Lamb, CharloH, 29, 511 
Lancashire distress, 432, 591 
Land ; prices and rent, 82, 83, 85, 407-409i 
601; nationalisation, 89; drainage, 
213-215, 410, 411 ; manuring, 79, 191, 
102, 215, 216, 411, 417; legislation, 479, 
480; in Canada and Australia, 685; 
land courts, 651 ; Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 420 
Landon, Letitia Rllzabotlu 132 
Landor, Walter Savage, 29 
Landseer, Sir Edwin, 108, 293 
Lansdowne, Jjord, 6, 9, 250, 2.54, 257 
Latham, I’cter Mere, 68 
Law, history of, 469-481 
Law of ('toiiLracty 480 
Lawes, Sir John, and agricultural ohem- 
istry, 191, 416 

Laj'ard. Sir Austen Henry, 313 

Load-mining, 378 

Leake, William Martin. 313 

Leighion, Lord, 523 

Leslie, Charles Robert, 46, 285, 286, 203 

Leslie, Mr. G B., 525 

Lowes, (4corge Henry, 283, 281, .553 

Lewis, Sir G. Corncwall, 257, 311 

Lewis, J. F., 287 

Libraries, for soldiers, 123 ; Free, 626 
Licences, spirit, 634, 635 
Licensing Bill (1872), 457 
Liebig : Qie at omic tb ooit* 1S9 ; and agn- 
oultural ohomistry, 190, 416 
Light, wave theory of, 180, 186 
JJghtfoot. Joseph Barber, 314 
Lindley, John, 328 
Linen trade, 592-591 
LinneU, John, 42, 286. 293 
Linton, Sir James, 525 
Linton, William, 201 
Liiiwoed, WiUlam, 307 
Liquor laws, 457, 634, 635, 638 
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Literature: (1815-1832), 25-35; (1832-181G). 
151-lb7; (1846 1865), 275-284; (1865-1885), 
510-520 ; Gaelic, 652-656 
Live-»tock, improvement of, 415, 416 
Liverpool and Manchester Hail way, 201, 
202 

Liverpool Ministry, 2-6 
Livingstone, Dr., explorations ol, 670, 
672, 673 

Lockhart, J ohn Gibson, 31 
liOckyer, Mr Norman, 558 
Logic, 320-323, 326, 327, 554, 555 
London: Treaty (1827), 7; population, 
39 ; extension, buildings, bridges, 
parks, etc., 100 ; epidemics, 193; drain- 
age 193; water-supply, 193 
Long, George, works or, 311 
Lunatics, treatment of, 567, 568 
Lycll, Charles, and his “ Ppinciples of 
Geology,” 57, 58, 341, 343 
Lytton (Edward Lytton Bulwor), Lord, 
16o 

Lytton (Edward Robert), 279, 462 


Macaulay, Lord, 155-158, 280 
Machinery, improvements in, 60-74, 78, 
87, 411-414 {see also Steam, etc.) 
IMacintosh, Charles, 445, 448 
]\Iaclise, Daniel, 168, 286, 287. 292 
IVIagoe, Bishop, 455, 510 
Maine, Sir Henry J. S., 313 
MadoUca, 385, 386 

jVIalay Archipolago, exploration of, 670 
Malt tax, 113 

Manners, 97-99, 234-236, 634-643 
Manning, Cardinal. 273, 509 
Manacl, Henry Longue villc, 325 
Manufacturers, and the cost of the war 
(1815), 84, 85 

]\ [alluring farm-lands, 79, 101, 192, 215,216, 
411, 417 

Mariner's compass. Lord Kelvin’s, 353, .101 
iMarks, Mr., and his paintings, 524 
IVlarriage of Dissenters Act, 114 
^rarryalt. Captain Frederick, 166 
^lartin, John, 43, 44, 286 
Martineau, Harriet, 98 
Martineau, Dr. James, 274, 555 
Martyn, John, 308 
Matenes, lucifor, 639, 640 
Mathomatics {see Philosophy) 

I^Iathew, Father, 246, 637 
Maudsloy. Dr^ 553 
Maurice, Frederick Denison, 274 
Maxwell, James Clerk, 350-352, 556 
INIaynooth grant, 118 
Mechanics’ instituios, 626 
Medicine, 64-69, 358-362, 562-570; state, 
193, 194, 566 ; medical journalism, 560, 
570; medical staff corps, 362 
Melbourne, Lord, 6, 9; ministries, 112, 
114-116 

Mon-of-war, rating of, 17 
Mercantile marine, 392-404 
Merchant Shipping Act, 46D, 615 
“Meredith, Owen, ^’270 
Merivalc, Clharles, 311, 312 
Metaphysics [see Philosophy) 

Methodist New Connexion, 145 
Microphonej^586 
Midlothian Campaign, 464 
Mihtia, the, 120, 121, 268, 457, 482. 483, 488, 
489 

Dlill, James, and the association theory, 
318-320 

^lill, John Stuart, works and influence 
of, 321-325 

Millais, Sir John, 285, 290, 291, 292, 204, 
297, 526 

Dliller, Hugh, 61 


Milmaii, Dean, 281 

Mineralogy and kindred studies, 345-34 1 
Mining and Metallurgy (1815-1846), 194- 
199; (1846-1885) 363-379; Act of 1842, 
229 ; Miners’ Association (1841), 222 
Minton ware, 383, 387 
Mitford, William, and his “History of 
Greece,” 310 

Monk, James Henry, 302 
Moxtague, F. 0 ; The History of Law, 
469-481 

Moore, Mr. Henry, and Pre-HaphaeUt- 
isin, 521, 523 
Moravians, 147, 148 
Morbid anatomy, 69 
More, Hannah, 21 
Morocco, exploration of, 674 
Morris, May : Decorative Art, 526-540 
Morris. William, and the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, 278, 279; and decorative 
ait, 539 

Mule, self-acting, 73, 74 
Mulready, William, 45, 241, 283, 292 
Municipal corporations, reform of, 114, 
115 

Munro, Hugh Andrew Johnstone, writ- 
ings [>f,^8, 309 

Murchison, Roderick Impey, 3.9-62 
Mure, William, and his “History of 
Greek Literature,” 311 
Murray, Mr. David, 525 
^lusic, 51-o4, o41-54o 
Musketry practice, 124, 125 


Naish, Mr. J. G., and Prc-Raphaolltism, 

I 521 

I Narcs, Captain George, Artie expedition 
' Dt, 660, 681 

National Association for the Protection 
of Labour, 93 

National Debt, 5, 84, 119, 254 
Nationalisation ot land, 89, 617 
Natural seloction, doctrine of, 
and the geolo^cal record, 342 
Navarino, Battle of, 7 
Navigation Acts, 6, 90 
Navy, l.hB: (1815-1832), 11-20; (1832-1846), 
126-133; (1846-1865), 271-273; (1865-1885), 
496-509; education, 5Q2, 503, 506 ; 
strength, 508 

Nebular problem, 561, 562 
Neo-Hegelian reaction, 554 
Neptune, the planet, 176, 177 
Neutunists and Vulcanista, 54, 53 
Nottleship, Prof. Henry, 309 
New Guinea, exploration of, 679 
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niustrarioas. Four Vols., 4to, £1 z6s. ; JLibnay Edition^ Four Vols., £a. 

BnUdlng World. In Half-Vearly Vdluxnes,,4S. each. 

BntterflleB and Moths, Buropsan. ByW. F^KthBY. With 61 Coloured Plates. 35s. 
Canaries and Osge-Blrds, The lUustratdd Book oL By W. A. Blakston, 
W. SwAVSLAND, and A. F. Wiener. With 56 FacstmilB Coloured Plates. 35s. 
CasadTs Family Me|riLHTie- yost Half-Yearly Volume. Illustrated. 3s. 
CathBdrslB, Abbeya and Chordhes of England and Walea Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictoz^ Popular Ediium. Two Vols. 35s. 

Cats and Xlttena By Henribtte Ronnbr. Wi^h Portrait and 13 magnificent 
Full-page Photogravure Plates and uumerBUS lUustiationB, 4X0^ £a zos. 

China Painting. By P^rencb Lewis. With Sixteen Coloured Platea, Ac. 3s. 
Cnolee DlBhes at Small GdbL By A. G. Payne. Chee^ Edition, i& 

Khimta The lUustrated Paper for Bc^ Yeaily Volume, 8s. 
dtlea of the World. Four VoLs. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 

Clvll.Bezvlce, Guide to Employment In the. Entirely New Edition. Paper, 

zs*; clotb, xAdd. 

iffawMia for Practttlaiiara and Students of Medloliia [A LfA of 

Vohemeeferwardadpcsi/ree on applicedion to the 




SeiecHms/rom Cassell ds Compands PubHcaiionSn 


CoHden Club, Works publisbed for the. {A Complete List ou. appHcoHon,) 
Colour. By Prof, A. H. Church. Nao and Mnlarged EdiHo»t 3s. 6d. 

Combe, Geor^re, The Select Works of. Issued by Authority of the Combe 
Trustees. Poplar Edition, is. each, net. 

Tbe Constitution of t<ra.n- Moral Pbilosopby, Solanoe and ’W- e lig lo n. 
SiBonaaiona on Hducation. Amerloan Notes. 

CowaXng Tower, In a; or, Howl Took ** Ifflajestlc ** Into Action. By 

I H 0. ArmoldtForstkr, M.P. Cheap Edition* Illustrated. 6d. 

Coni|ueBts of the Crosa Bdited tw Edwin Hodder. With numerous Original 
Illustrations. Complete in Three Vols. ps. each. 

Cook,The Thorough Good. By George Augustus Sala. With 900 Recipes. 21s. 
Cookery, CebboU's Dictionary oil With about 9,000 Recipes. 5s. 

Cookery, A Year’s. By Phyllis Browne. New and Enlarged Edition, ^ 6d. 
Cookery Book, CassoU’s Hew Universal. By Lizzie Heritage. 'With 12 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 1,344 pages, strongly bound in leather gilt, 6s. 
Cookery, CasssU’s Popular. With Four Coloured Plates. Cloth ^t, 2s. 
Cookery, Cassell's Shining, la^h Thousand, xs. 

Cookery, VegetarlaiL By A. G. Payne, is. 6 d. 

Cooking by Gas, The Art o£ By Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 
Cottage Gardesdng. Edited W. Robinson, F.l^S. Illustrated. Half- 
yearly Vols., 25 . 6d. each. 

Countries of ths World, Thai By Dr. Robert Brown, M.A, F.L.S. With, 
about 75a Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Vols. I., 11 . and III., 6s, each. 
•Cydopadl^ CasssU's Condsa With about 600 Illustrations. 5s. 

•I^dopsedla, Cassell’s Miniature, Containing 30,000 Subjects. Cloth, 2s. 6 ±, 

half-roxburg^ 4s. 

jUctionarlea (For description, see alphabetical letter.) Relirion, Biogrwhical. 
Encyclopsedic, Concise Cydopsedk, Miniature Cycbpmdia, Mech^cal, English, 
English History, Phrase and Fable, Cookery, Domestic. (French, German, and 
Laun, see with Edueaiiouai Works.) 

Diet and Cookery for Common Ailments. By a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Phyllis Browns. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

JMi lUuBtrated Book of the. By Vbro Shaw. B.A. With 28 Colbihteo 
^ Plates. Cloth, bevelled, 35s. ; half-morocco. 45s. 

Domestlo Xhotloiiazy, The. An Encyclopsedia for the Household. CUith. 7$.,, 6± 
Dord Bon Qolzote, The. With about 400 lUustratitms by GvstAVB 
Cheap Ed£iion.f doth, zos. 6d. 

Bord Gallery, Tha Wirii 250 Illustrations by Gustave Doh^ 4to, 425. 


Bord's Dante's inrsmo. Illustrated by Gustave DoRft. Popular Edition. 

With Preface by A. J. Butlbr. Cloth mdt or buckram, 75.; 6 d. 

Bord’s Banters Purgatory and Paraoue, Illustrated by Gustave DorA 
Che^ Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Bord’B Muton’s Paradise Lost Illustrated by Gustave DorE. 4X0, 21s. 

popular Edition, Qoth gilt, or buckram ght. T^dd, ‘ ^ 

Barth, Our, and its Story. Edited by^. Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 

36 Coloured Plates and 740 Wood Engravings. Complete in Three Vols.^os. each. 
BdlnburA Old and Hew, CasseU's. With' 600 lUustratiQiu.' Tb^ Vols. 

98. each ; library binding, xos. the set; 

Egypt: DescnptLve, filatorioal, and Piotaresiiue. ^ Prof. G. Ebbrs. 

Txanslatedby CLARABBLL,withNotesbySAiiiVBLBiRCH,LL.D.,dK^ Two Vols. 41^ 
ELeotrlc Current, The. How Produced and How Used. • ]^ R. Mullineux 
Walmslhv, B.Sc., &C. Illustrated, xos. 6d. 

Electricity, Pzaottoal By Prof. W. £. Ayrton, F.R,sL Mntifely New und 
Efdarg^ Editim, Completely re-written. Illustrated, ps. 

Eleotrlolty in the Bervloe of Buui. A Popular and Practical Treaitis& With 
upwanla of 950 Illustrations. IVireo and Retnsed BdUdon, xos. dA 
Employment for Boys on Leaving School, 'Guide ta W. S. Beard, 
F.R&S. xs. 6d. 

Entydopfiedlo Dictlonazy. The. Complete in Fourteen Divisfonal Vols. ^ xos, 6d. 
each; or Seven Volf., h^-mdroixo, sxs, each ; half-russia, ass. each. 

and Wales, Ptetoriiil. With' upwards of 320 behidifiii fUagirai^^ 

prepaMid from copyri^ idmtokt^ihs. 98. \ , , 




Selections from Cassell is Companfs Puhlicaiions. 


England, Cassell's Illustrated History of. With upwards of 2,cxx) Illusti^ 
tions. New and Revised Edition. Complete in Eight Vols.j gs. each ; doth gilt, 
and embossed gilt top and headhanded, net the set. 

Engliah Eictlonaiy, Cassell's. Containing Definitions of upwards of 100,000 
Words and Phr^a Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d> ; Superior Edition^ 5s. 

English History, The Dictionary of. Edited by Sidney Low, B.A., and 
Prof. F. S. Pulling, M.A., with Contnbutions by Eminent Writers. Cheap 
Edition. X 05 , 6 d. 

English literature, library ol By Prof. H, Morley. In 5 Vols. 75. 6d. each. 
Engli^ literature, Morley's First Sketch ot JRevised Edition. 75. 6d. 
English Literature, The Story ot By Anna Buckland. 35. 6d. 

EngliOh Writers from the Earliest Period to Shakespeare. By Henry 

Morlbv. Eleven Vols 5a, each. 

Asop’s Fables. Illustrated by Ernest Griset. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
bevelle^hoards, gilt edges, 55. 

Etiquette ol Good Society. Now Edition. Edited and Revised by Lady 
Colin Campbell, zs. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Europe, Cassell's Pocket Oolde to. Leather, 6s. 


Fairy Tales Far and Near. Retold by Q. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Family Physician. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Cloth, 2xs. ; 

Foxburgh, 35s. 

Fiction, Cassell’s Popular Library of. 3s. 6d, each. 


mie IdghtB of Sydney. By Lilian Turner. 

mxa Adziiirable Lady Biddy Bane. By 
Frank Barrett. 

List, ye Landsmen! A Boxnanoe of In* 
oiaent. ^ W. Clark Russell. 

la I A Love Story By Q. 

The Bed Tercur: A Storv of tbo Faria 
Commune. By Edward King. 

Theldttie Squire. By Mrs Henry de la Pasture 

Zero, the Slaver. A Roniance of Equatorial 
Africa. By Lawrence Fletcher. 

Into the Unknown I A Romance of South 
Africa. By Lawrence Fletcher. 

ICount Desolation. An Australian Romance. 

By W, Lari' on Dawe. 

Pomona's Trav els. By Frank R Stockton. 

The Bepntatlon of Qaorge Saxon. By 
Morley Roberts. 

A Pnaon PzinoeaB. By Mrior Arthur 
Griffiths. 

Queen's Soarlet^. The. By Geoige Manville 
Fenn. 

Capture of the "Estrella,** The. A Tale 
of the Slave Trade. By Commander Claud 
Hardmg, R.N. 


The Awkward Squads. And other Ulster 
Stones, By Shan F. Bullock. 

The Squire. By Mrs. Parr 

A Binps Hussar. By Herbert Compton. 

Playthings and Parodies. Short Stones, 
Sketches, &c. By Bai^ Pain, 

Out of the Jaws of Death. By Frank 
Barrett. 

Fourteen to One, Ao. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

The Medieine Lady. By I. T Meade. 

Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Father Stafford. A NoveL By Anthony 
Hope 

Dr. Dumfiny's Wife. By Maurus Jdkai. 

"La Bella,^ and others. By Egerton Castle. 

A Blot of Ink. Translated by Q. and Paul 
M. Francke 

The Avenger of Blood. By J, Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A FCodem Dink Whittington. By James 
Pum. 

The man in Bladk. ByStanley Weyman 

The Doings of Baffles Haw. By A, Conan 
Doyle. 


Field Naturalist’s Handbook, Tbe. By Revs. J. G. Wood and Theodore 
Wood. Cheap Edition^ ss. 6d. 


Fisher’s Popular Sdoutific Works. With Several Hundred Illustrations in 

each. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Insect World. I HepMes sud Birds. I The Vegetable World. 

The Human Bace. I Mammalia. I Ocean World. 

The World before the Dhluge. 

Flora's Foast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 
Crane. With 40 pages in Colours. 55. 

Flower Painting, Elementary. With Eight Coloured Plates. 3a 


Rowers, and How to Faint Them. ByMAUD Naftel. WithColoured Plates. 5s. 
Football: the Rugby Union Game. Edited by Rev. F. Marshall. Illustrated. 

New a 9 >d Enlarged Edition. 7s. Sd. 

For Glory and Renown. By D. H. Parry. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 
FosEdl Reptiles, A History of British. By Sir Richard Owen, F,R.S., &a 
With e68 Plates. In Four Vols. £,xz xzs. 

Franco*German War, CaBsell's History of the. Complete in Two Vols., 

containing about 500 lUustratioos. gs. each. 

Garden Flowers, FamDiar. By Shirley Hibberd. With Coloured Plates by 


Gladstone, The Right Hon. W. E., Cassell’s Life of. Profusely Illustrated. i& 
Gleanings from Popular Authors. Two Vols. With Original lUustrationa 
gs. Two Vols. in One, xss. 




Seiections from Casse/i cfe Company's Publications. 


GiilliT8r*S Trav^. With 88 Engravings. Cloth, 35. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 53, 

Gtm and Its Development, The. By W. W. Greener. With 500 Illustrations. 
Entirely New Edition^ los. 6d. 

Guns, Modern Shot. By W. W. Greener. Illustrated. 5s. 

Health, The Book of. By Eminent Physicians and Suigeons. Cloth, 21s. 
Heavens, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. Popular Ethtion^ los. 6dl 
Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. With 300 Original Illustrations. Cheaf 

Edition. Complete in One Vol , 3s. 6d. 

Hiram Golf’s Beli^on ; or, the Shoemaker hy the Grace of Gtod. as. 
Htstoxy, A Footnote to. EightYears of Trouble in Samoa. By R, L. Stevenson, 6& 
Home lilfe of the Ancient Greeks The. Translated by Alice Zimmern. 
Illustrated Cheap Edition. 5s. 

Horse, The Book of the. By Samuel Sidney. With 17 Full-page Collotype 
Plates of Celebrated Horses of the Day, and numerous other Illustrations. Cloth, xss 
Horses and Dogrs. By O. Eerelman. With Descriptive Text Translated 
from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With Author’s Portrait and Fifteen Full-page and 
other Illustrations. 25s. neL 

Houghton, Lord : The life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Moncktcm 
Mllnes, First Lord Houghton. By Sir Wemyss Reid. Two Vols. 32s. 
Household, Cassell’s Book of the. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. each; 

' or Four Vols. in Two, half-morocco, ass- 

Hygiene and Public Health. By B. Arthur Whitelegge, M.D, Illustrated. 
New and Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 

In-door Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell’s Book oZ. 

With numerous Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Cloth, as. 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 3s. 

Italy from the Fall of Napoleon L in 1815 to 1890 . By J. W. Probyn. 3s. 6d. 
Khiva, A Bide to. By Col, Fred Burnaby. New Edition, Illustrated. 3s. 6d, 
King George, In the Days of. By Col. Percy Groves. Illustrated. 6d. 
Ladles’ Physician, Tha By a London Physician. Cheap Edition^ Revised and 
Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

Lady’s Dressing Boom, The. Translated from the French by Lady Colin 
Campbell. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Lake Dwellings of Europs. By Robert Munro, M.D., M.A. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Letters, The Highway of; and its Echoes of Famous Footstepa By Thomas 
Archer. Cheap Edition.^ Illustrated, 55. 

Letts’B Diaries and other Time-saviiig Fnbllcatlons are now published exclu 
sively by Cassell & Company. {A List setit post /ret on application.'^ 
library Tear-Book, 1 S 97 . A Record of General Library Progress and Work. 

Bdited by Thomas Greenwood. With over 50 Special Engravings, as. 6d. 

Lohengula, Three Tears with, and Experiences in South Africa. By J. 

Coofer-Cmadwick. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Locomotive Engine, The Biography of a. By Henry Frith. 3s. 6d. 

Loftas, Lord Augustus, F.C., G.C,B., The Diplomatic Eemlnlscences ot First 

Series. WithPortraiL Two Vols. 3^25. Second Series Two Vols. 32s. 

London, Cassell's Guide to. With Numerous Illustrations. 6d. 

London, Greater. By Edward Walford. Two Vols. With about 400 
Illustrations, gs. each. Library Edition, Two Vols, the set. 

London, Old and New. By Walter Thornbury and Edward Walford. 

Six Vols., with about 1,200 Illustrations. Cloth, qs. each. Library Edition^ £3, 
London, The Oueen’a With nearly 400 Superb Views. 95. 

Manchester, Old and New. By William Arthxtr Shaw, M.A. With 
On^nal Illustrations. Three Vols., 3x8. 6d. 

Mechanics, The Practical Dictionary of. Three Vols., ^3 3s. ; half-moiocco, 

£3 15s. Supplementary Volume, £i xs. ; or half-morocco, 55. > 

Medical Handbook of life Assurance. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., 
and Jambs Chisholm. New astd Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Medldue, Manuals for Students ot {A List forwarded post free on application,) 
Mesdag, H. W., the Fainter of the North Sea. With Etchings and Descriptive 
I'ext. By Ph. Zilckbn. The Text translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell. 364. 
Modem Europe, A History ot By C A. Fyffe, M.A. Cheap Edition in One 
Volume, xos. 6d.; Library Edition, Illustraied^ 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Music, Dlustrated History of. By Emil Naumann. Edited by the Rev. 
Sir F. A. Gore Ousblby, Bart lllu<itrated. Two Vols. 13s. 6d. 




Selections ftirni Cassell tt Compands Publications, 


National Ubraxy, Cassell’s. Consisting of 214 Volumes. Paper covers, 3d. ; 
doth, 6d. [A Compter List o/thc Volumes post jree an. applteation.) 

Natn^ mstory, CassSU’s Concise. By E. Perceval Wright. M.A.. M.D., 
F.L.S. With Sftveral Hundred Illustrations 7s. 6cL (Also kept half-hound.) 
NatUT^^tory, Cassell’s New. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M. R , F. R. s. , 
F.G.S. Cheap Edition. With about 2,000 Illustrations. In T^ee Double Vols., 
6s. each. 

Nature’s Wonder Worlcers. By ICate R, Lovell, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
Nelson, The Life o£ By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 3s. 6d. 
New Zealand, Plot orlaL WithPrefacebySirW.B. Perceval, K,C.M.G. lUust. 6s. 
Novels, Fopnlar. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. each, cloth, 
story TeUei^B Paok, A. By FRANK Stockton. 

My Lord Duke, By E. W.'hornung. 

ni-gottea G;pM: A Stow of a Great Wrong and a Great Hevenge. By W. G Tarbbt. 
Iioveday. A Tale of a Stimng Tune. ByA E.Wicxkam. 

ICtb. Gb£E*B Yadhb. By Frank Stccxton. 

Pnntan'e Wifie, A. By Max Pemberton. 

Sentimental Toniznv. By J. M. Barrie, 

What Oheer 1 By W. Clark Russell. * 

^Bfutfa Mttoh, The.^ By E. W. HORnung. 

^om the Tosr^vntaa. Mbnieter of France. By Stanley WEVUAii. 

Kie Imp reg nable City. By Max Pemberton. 

The Sea-Wolves. By Max pbmbrrton. 

^e Adventores of Captain Horn. By frank Stockton. 

The White Shield. By Bertram Mitford. 


Old Maids and Young. By E. D'Esterre Keeling. 

Tiixtor*B Little Maid. " - " 

The Btspanlola Plate. 


ispanloiB Plate. (1683— isos). By John Blounuellb burton 
a. aree Iianee in a Far Laud. By Herbert Cdmfton 
H ighway of Sorrow. By Hbsba Strbtton and •*«***••.& Famous Rushan Exile. 
Tiny LuttreU. By E. W. Hornung. 

T^ Little Miniater. By J. M. BARRIB 
Xidnapped. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Catriona: A SeQael to ** Kidnapped.** By Robert Louis Stbvfnson. 
iBland Mlghte* EntertBinments. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Wreoxer By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 

The Story of FrauDia CLudde. By Stanley J. Wbyman. 

•Liebeth. ByLESLiR Keith, , 

Wandering Heath. A Selection of Short Stones. By Q. 

Nnrsinir the Home and for the Hospital, A. Handbook of. By Catherine 
J. Wood. Cheap Edition^ is. 6d. ; doth, es. 

NnrBbig of Sidk Children, A Handbook for the. By Catherine J. Wood. 2 s. 6d. 

Our Own Country. Six Vols. With 1,200 Illustmtions. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

Famtlng, The English School of. By Ernest Chesneau. Cheap Edition., 3s. 6d. 

Paris, Old and New. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in Two Volumes, 

gs. each, or gilt edges, los. 6d. each. 

Parliament, A Diary of the Home Rule, 1892-95. By H. W. Lucy. ios. 6d. 

Peoples of the World, The. By Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. Complete in Six 
V0I& With Illustrations. 7S> 6d. each. 

Photography for Amateurs. ByT. C.Hepworth. Illustrated, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer’s DK^onary of. Entirety New and lately 
increase Edition. los. 6d. Also in half-morocco, 2 Vols., 15s. 

Physiology for Students, Elementary. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., 
M.R.C. 5 . With Two Coloured Places and numerous Illustrations. 5f,, 

Picturesque Ameriisa. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 
and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. £xe X2S. theset. Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols., price x8s. each. 

Picturesque Australasia, Casseirs. With upwards of x, 000 Illustrations. In 

Four Vols., 7S. 6d. each. 

Picturesque Canada. Withabout 600 Original Illustrations. Two Vols. j^9 9s. theset. 

Picturesque Burops. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly sob Original lUustraSons. ;^2x. Popular 
Edition, In Five Vols. x8s. each. 

Picturesque Mediterranean, The. With a Series of Magnificent lUustmtions 
from Original Desmns by leading Artists of the day. Two Vols. Cloth, £925. each. 

Pigeon Keeper, The Fraotical By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Pigeons, Fulton's Book ot Edited by Lewis Wright. Revised, Enlarged, 
and Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. Lumley. With 50 Full-page Illustrations. 
> Poplar Edition, In One Vol., los. 6d. Original Edition, with 50 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Wood Engravings, zxs. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., &c. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about 100 Illustrations Cheap Edition, xos. 6d, 




Selections from Cassell its Company's Publications, 


Pocket Ubraryi Cassell’s. 

A Euih*S D1BX7. By PERCY WHITE. 

A White Baby. By JAMES Welsh, 

Itady Bomue’s Experiment. By TJGHB 
Hopkins. 

Practical 


Cloth, IS. 4d. each. 

; The Little Hu^enot ^ 

A Whirl Asunder. By GERTRUDE Atkbr- 
I TON. 

I The Paying Guest. By Geo. Gissinc 
Illustrated Manuals. {^A list will be 


By Mak Pemberton. 
5 y GH 


Folytedmic Series, The. 

sent on appiseation.') 

Portrait Gallexy, Cassell's Fnlversal. Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 

Men and Women of the Day. Cloth, 65. 

Portrait Gallery, The Cahinet. Complete in Five Series, each containing 36 

Cabinet Photographs oi Eminent Men and Women of the day. 155. each. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical ' By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. Sd. 
Poultry, The Book o£ By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
Poultry, The JUustrated Book o£ By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 

Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Eeznsed EdHion, Cloth, gilt 
edges, 21S. ; half-morocco [price on a^licatioti). 

"Punch.” The History of. By M. H. Spielmann. With nearly 170 Illustra- 
tions, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, x6s. ; Large Paper Edition, ss. net. 

Q’s Works, Unifonu Edition o£ each. 

Dead Man's Book. I The AstomBhizig History of Troy Town. 

The Splendid Spur. | **X Saw Three Ships,” and other Winter's Tales 

The Blue Panlions. I Honghts and Crosses. 

The Delectable Dnohy. Stories. Studies, and Sketches. 

Queen Summer ; or, The Tourney of the and the Bose. Penned and 

Portrayed by Walter Crane. V^th 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen, The People's Life of their. By the Rev. £. J. Hardy, M.A, is. 
Queen Victoria, The Idfe and Times o£ By Robp:rt Wilson. Complete in 
a Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 99. each. 

Babbit-Keeper, The FracticaJ. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Railway Guides, Official Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page, 

Maps, &c. Paper covers, xs. ; cloth, ss. 

London and North Weatem Railway. 

Great Western Railway. 


Ml dland , Railway . 

Great N orthem Railw 

Railway Guides, Official niustrated. 

covers, 3d. each. 


Great Baatsrn Railway. 

London and South Western Rnilway. 
Londom Brighton and South Coast Railway. 
South Eastern Railway. 

Abridged and Popular Editions. Paper 


Great Western Railway. 
Midland Railway. 

Great Northern Railway. 
South Eastern Railway. 


Great Eastern Railwey. 

London and North W^stbrti Railway. 

London and South Western Railway. 

London, Brighton and South Coast Railway. 

Railways, our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. 

John Pendleton. Illustrated, a Vols., 12s. 

Rivers of Great Britain : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 


By 


The Royal River : The Thames from Source to Sea. Poputar Btlttton, i6s. 

RlYera of the East Co&Jb. , With liig^ly-fimshed Engravings. Popular £dteton. xSe. 

Robinson Crusoe. Cassells New Fine^Art Edition. With upwards of 100 
Original Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. or 5s. 


Rogues of the Fiery Cross. By S. Walkey. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 55^ 
Bonner, Henrlette, The Fainter of Cat-Life and Cat^Character. By M. Hi 
Spielmann, Containing a Series of beautiful Phototype Illustrations. les. 
Royal Acadenw Fictnres, With upwards of 200 magnificent reproductions 
of Pictures in the Royal Academy. 7s. 61L 

Busso-Turkish War, Cassell’s History o£ With about 500 Illustrations. Two 
Vols., 9s. each ; library binding, One Vol., zss. New Ediimi. Vol, 1 ., 95. 

Sala, George Augustus, The Life and Adventures of. By Himself, Library 
Edition in Two Vols, 32s. Ckedp Edition, One Vol., 75. 6d. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’s, Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., 7s. 6d. 
Scarlet and Blue ; or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. By John Farmer. 5s, 

Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

Science for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Revised 
Edition. With 1,500 Illustration.^. Five Vols. 9s. each. ' 



SekctioHS from Casseli ds Compares Publicatims. 


Science Series, The Century. Consisting of Biographies of Eminent Scientific 
Mea of the present Century. Edited by Sir Hbnry Roscoe, D.C.L., F R. 5 ,, IM P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

j4flui Dalton and the Uise of ICodem Chemistry. ^ Sir Hbnry £. Roscoe, F.R s 
IC ajor BenneU, F.B.S.. and the Base of En^ah Geography. By Six CLEMEMl^ K. 

Markham, C B., F .&5 Fiesident of the Royal Geographical So ciety. 

Justus Von IdebiB: His t.i-fa and Work. By W. A Shbnstonb. 

The Hershhels and Modern Astronomy. By Miss Agnes M Clerks. 

Charles lyell and Modem Qeolosy. By Professor T. G. Bonnby. F.R.S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell and Modem PhyaioB. By R. T. Glaeebroox. FJt.& 

Humphry Dayy, Poet and Philosopher. By T. E. Thorpe, F.R.Sb 
Oharlra Darwin and the Theory of Natural Beleotion. By Edward B. Foultqn, 
M.A.. F.R S. 

Scotland, Ficturesiiud and Traditional. By G. £. Eyrb-Todd. 6s. 

Sea, The Story of the. An Entirely New and Original Work, Edited by Q. 
Illustrated. Complete in Two Vols., gs. each. 

Shafteshuiy, The Seventh Earl of, &6., The Life and Work o£ By Edwin 

Hodder. Illustrated. Ckea^ Edition^ 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, Cassell^s Quarto Edition. Edited Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke, and contaimng about 600 Illustrations by H. C Selous. Complete in 
Three Vols , cloth gilt, 3& — ^Also published in Three separate Vols., in clotli, 

viz. The Comedies, 21s. ; The Historical Plays, 18s. 6d. ; The Tragedies. 25V.. 
Shakespeare, The England of. Nrm Edition. By E. GoADBY. With Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vd, 224 pages, 2^. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays o£ Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Complete in 
13 Vols., cloth, in box, 21s. ; also 39 Vols., cloth, in box, 2xs. \ half-morocco, cloth 
sides, 

Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

Furnivall. Chea^ Edition^ 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxbureh, 7s. 6d. 
ShakBpere, The Royal With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood Sigravings. 
Three Vols. 155. each. 

Sketches, The Art of Slaking and Usi^. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty lUustradons. as. 6d. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D,C.L. Complete in Six Vols. Vols. I., II., and HI.. 
iss. each. Vols.IV. and V.. 17a each. Vol. VI., iBs. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book of. CAeap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D,, &c. Illustrated. 6s. 

Stoiy of My Life, The. By the RL Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 

G.C.S.L, etc. Two Vols. 2x5. 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F, R.S. , F. R. A.S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other lllustratiDOS. axs. 

Sunshine Series, Cassell’s. In Vols. is. each. A List post free on applicatioji. 
Taxation, Municipal, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O'Meara. 7s. 6d. 
Thames, The Tidal By Grant Allen. With India Proof Impressions of 20 
Magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and many other Illustrations, after 
original drawings by W. L. Wyllib, AR. A New Editfm, cloth, 42s. net. Also in 
. half-morocco {^rke ok application). 

Things I have Seen and People I have Known. By G. A. Sala. With Portrait 
and Autograph. 2 Vols. axs. 

Three Homes, Tha By the Very Rev, Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. AVzo 
Edition. With S Full-page Illustrations. 65. 

To the Death. By R. D. Chetwode. With Four Plates, ss. 

Treasure Island^ Series, The. Cheap Illustrated Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

^e Master of Ballantrae. By Robert Louis Stevenson 

niaok AxTow: A Tale ox the Two Roses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Ring Solomon’s Mines. ^ H. Rider Haggard 

Treatment, The Year-Book of^ for 1897 . A Critical Review for Practitioners of 

Medicine and Surgery. Thirteenth Year of Issue. 7s. 6d. 

Trees, Pamiliar. By Prof. G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. Two Series. With 
Forty Colouied Plates in each. {,Prtce on application.) 

Uncle Tom^s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher-Stowe. With upwards of 100 

Onginal Illustrations. Etne Art Memonal Edition, /s. 6d. 

»Uhlcode”: The Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Pocket or Desk 

Edition. 2S. 6d. each. 




Selections from Cassell d: Comj^ny's Publications. 


United States, Cassell's History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Illus- 
trations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

Uniyersal History, Cassell's Ulustrated. With nearly One Thousand 
Illustrations. Vol. I. Early and Greek History. — V ol. II. The Roman Period. — 
Vol. III. The Middle Ages.— Vol. IV. Modem History, gs. each. 

Verses, Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen Thoeneycroft Fowler. 3a 6d. 
War and Peace, Memories and Studies of. By Archibald Forbes, LL.D. 
OrtginaZ Edtiion^ x6s. Cheap Edition^ 6s. 

Water-Colour Fainting, A Course o£ With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 

R. P. Leitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil. 55. 

Westminster Abbey, awtibIh of. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 

Illustrated. With a Preface by the Dean of Westminster. 63s. 

Wild Birds, FamlHar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
Plates in each. (In sets only, price on application.) 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S.. F.S.A. Five Series. With 
40 Coloured Plates in each. (In sets only, price on application.) 

Wild Flowers Collecting BoolL In Six Parts, 4d. each. 

Wild Flowers Drawing and Fainting Book. In Six Parts. 4d. each. 
Windsor Castle, The Governor's Guide to. By the Most Noble the Marquis 

OF Lorne, ^T. Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, xs. Cloth beards, gilt edges, as. 

World of wit and Humour, Cassell's New. With New Pictures and New 
Text, Complete in Two Vols., 6s. each. 

With Claymore and Bayonet. By Col. Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 35. 6d. 
Work. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Half-Yearly Vols. 45. each. 

Work” Handbooks. A Series of Practical Manuals prepared under the Direc- 
tion of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of Work, Illustrated. Cloth, xs. each. 

World of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Two Vols., 

4s. 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


The Quiver ^ EJfZARQED to 9e pagee. Monthly, 6d. 

CaeselVa Family Magazine. eejoargej> to ii» pages. 
Monthly, 6d. 

“Little Folks Magazine, Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 4d. 

CasselVa Saturdaqp Journal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
ChttmSm The Illustrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, xd,; Monthly, 6d. 
Work. The Illustrated Journal for Mephanics. Weekly, id. ; 
Monthly, 6d. 

Building World. An Illustrated Journal for the Building 
Trades. Weekly, id ; Monthly, 6d. 

Cottage Gardening. Illustrated. Weekly, Jd. ; Monthly, 3d. 


► Full particidars of CASSELL & COMPANY’S Monthly 
will Be /ound in Cassell & Company s COMPLETE L 


Serial FubUcatlona 

ATALOGUE. 


Catalogues of Cassell & Company’s Pueilicatxons, which may be had at all 
Booksdlecs*, or will be sent post free on application to the Publishers 
Cassell's Complete Catalogue, containing particulars of upwards of One 
Thousand Volumes. 

Cassell's Classified Catalogue, in which their Works are arranged accordin;; 

to pnce, from Threepence to Fiffy Guineas. ^ 

Cassell's Educational Catalogue, containing particulais of Cassell & 
Company's Educational Works and Students' Manuals 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate HiU^ Lsndsn. 






StltcHoiu from Cassdl <& Company's Fuhlicattons, 


ISibUa anil ^Itgions ^orks. 

BlMe Biographies. Illustrated, is. 6d. each. 

The Story of Joeeph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev. GEORGE Bainton 
T he Story of Hoses and Joahua. By the Rev. j Telford. 

The Story of Judges. By the Rev. J. Wyclzfpb Gbdoe. 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev. D. C. Tovey. 

The Story of SayiiL By the Rev. J. Wild. 

The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. zs. 6d. 

Bible. Cassell’s Slustrated Family. With 9D0 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 

edges, los. ; full morocco, los. 

Bible, Cass^’s Quinea. Wth 900 illustrations and Coloured Maps. Royal 4to. 

Leather, 2 is. net. Persian antique, with comers and clasps, 255. net. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by £. H. Flumptre, D.D. With IllustratiDns, 

Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, iSs. each. 

Bible Dlctlonaryi Cassell’s Concise. By the Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D., 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible student in the British Museum. Tha ^ the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 

M.A. Entirely New and Raised Edition^ zs. 4d. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Ulustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap SdiNon, 

3s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated. Cheap EdiHou, cloth, 3s. 6d ; doth 

gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ‘ 

Child’s Kble, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 830 pp. 1^0^ Thousand, 
Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. Superior Edition^ with 6 Coloured Pbtes, gilt edges, xos. 5 d. 
Child’s Idle of Chxlst, The. Complete in One Handscme Volume, with about 
200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition^ cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, los. 6d. 

Churdi of England, The. A History for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D, M. 

Sfencb. D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Vol. 1 ., 65. 

Commentary, The New Testament, for English Readers. Edited by the 
Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In Three 
Vols. 215 . each. 

VoL 1 .— The Tour Gospels. 

VoL. II.— The Acts, Romazu, Oovinthians. GKUatUuu. 

Vol. 111 .— The Temiiiniug Books of the New Testmnent. 

Commentary, The Old Testament, for English Readers. Edited W the Rt 
Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D,, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Complete in 
5 Vols. 21s each. 

VoL I.-^ 3 enBeiB to Numbers. I VoL III.— Elnn I. to Esther. 

VoL II.— Beuteronomy to Samuel II. | Vol IV.— Job to Isaiah. 

VoL V.— Jeremiah to 

Commentaryi New Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 

Volume Edition. Suitable for School and General I 7 se. 

St. Matthew. 33. 6 <L Bomans. ss. fid. Titus, Ptailsmon, Hebrews, 

St. Hark. 33.,^ Ooxinthlana L and H. 3s. and James. 3s. 

St. Luke, 33 . 6d. Gtalatzans, Ephesums, and ^te^ Jude, ana John. «. 

St. John. 3S. 6d, Phshpplans. 3s. The Revelation. 3s. 

The Acts of the ApoBUes. Colossians, Thessalonlans, An Introdnotlon to the New 
33 '^ andTimethy. 3s. Testament, as. 6d. 

Commentary, The Old Testament Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 

Edition. Suitable for School and Genera] Use. 

^nsBiB. 3S. 6 d. ] Levltious. 3a I Deuteronomy, as. 6d. 

Exodus. 3S. j Numbers. ss.6d. | 

Dictions^ of Religion, The. An Encyclopaedia of Christian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 
* ^ WiLUAM Bbnham. B.D. Cheap EdiUon, xos. 6d. 

Dore Bibla With 230 Illustrations by Gustave DoriS:. Popular Edition, 
With Fulhpage Illustrations. In One Vol, 15s. Also in leather binding. {Price 
on appkcaizon,) 

Early Days of CbriBtlanity, Tha By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Library Edition. Two Vols., 245. ; morocco, 25. 

Popular Edition. In One Vol. ; doth, gilt edges, 7s. Sd. ; tree-calf, 13s 
FamUy Frayer-Boolc, Th«i Edited by the Rev. Cation Garbett. M.A.. and 
the Rev. S. Uartin. With FoU-page Illujtnition,. NmiBJltaH. Ooth, ys.dd. 





Selections Jrom Cassell ds Company's Puhlications, 


GlBaning^ aiter Harvest. Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. John R. Vernon, 
M.A. Illustrated. Cheap Ediiion* 3s. 6d. 

*' dravsiL In the Beck ; ” or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and els^ 
where. By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., &c., &c. Illustrated, library 
Edition^ in Two Volumes, cloth, with t(^ edges gild^, 15s. 

''Heart Chords." A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. In cloth, is. each. 

Rty Patlier. By ihe Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, , My Growth, in Divine liilia. By the Rev. 
late Bishop 01 MontredL ‘ — ” " 

My Bible. By tlie Rt Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 

Bishop of Ripon. 

My Work for God. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
CottenlL 

My Object In Life. By die Very Rev. Dean 
Farrar, D.D. 

AepirationB, BytheRev G.Matheson,D.D. 

My Emotional Life. By Preb. Chadwick, D.D. 

My Body. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blaikie. D D. 

My Soul, By the Rev. P. B. Power, M A. — ... 

Helps to BelleH A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 


Prebendary Reynolds, M.A. 

My Hereafter, By the Very Rev. Dean Btcker- 
steth. 

My Walk xrlih God. By the Very Rev. Dean 

My AiiB*’ to %.e Divine lolb. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Boyle. 

My Sources of Strength. By the Rev. E. E. 
Jenkins, M.A. 

My Comfort In Sorrow. By Hugh MacmUlaii, 
D.D. 


CREATION By Harvey Goodwin, DD., late 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

MIRACLES. By the B«v. Brownlow Mait- 
land, TW. A. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. Canon Shore, M.A. 


THE DIVINITY OP OUR LORD. By the Lord 
Bishop of Derry. 


The Atonement. By William nnwwm. 
Magee, D.D., Late AxohbishoD of Tork. 


Holy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
* in Palestine. By the Rev, Cunningham Geikib, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.). Cheap 
Edition^ with 24 Collotype Plates, 12s. 6d. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain- 
in-Ordina^ to' the Queen. 

Cheap Edition. With x6 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With x6 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Illustrated Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gut edges, xos. 6d. 

Library Edition, Two Vols. Cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s. 

HoBes and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science By 
the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Library Edifum, 
revised to date, xos. 6d. 

my Life in Christ, Being Extracts from the Diaiy of the Most Reverend 
John Ilivtck Sbrgibpp (Father John). Translated by E. E. Goulabpp,' 
St. Petersburg, 

New Light on the ubla and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evbtts, M.A. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 75. 6d. 

Old and New Testaments, Plain XntrodnctlonB to the Books of tha Con- 

taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 35. 6d. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 pages. Edited by 
the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucest^ and Bristol. 3s. £ 

Plain IntroductlDna to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited by 
the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 3s. 6ot. 

Protestantism, The History ot By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D, Containing 
upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 27*;. 

"Quiver" Yearly Volume, Tha With about 600 Original Illustrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 

St. George for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. Fifth 
Editim. By the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 5s. 

St Paul, The Life and Workof. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.5. 

Cheap Edition, With x6 Full-page Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 

Illustrated Edition, One Vo 1 „;^x xs. ; morocco, 2s. 

Popular Edition. One Vol., Persian morocco, xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, x5s. 

Ssarehlngs in the Silence. By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

Shall We Enow One Another In Heaven ? By the Rt. Rev, J. C. Ryle, D.D., 
Bishop of Liverpool. New and Enlarged Ediiim. Paper covers, 6d. 

Shortened Church Services and Hymns, suitable for use at Children’s Services. 
Compiled by the Rev. T. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A,, Canon of Worcester. 
Enlarged Edition^ xs. 

Signa Chiisti; Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person and Work of 

Christ By the Rev. Jambs Aitchzson. 2s. 6d. 

'‘Sunday:" Its OrlgiiL History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hessbv, D.C.L. Fifth Editioftf 7s. 6d. 

Twilight Of Life, The: Words of Counsel and Comlbrt for the Aged. By 
John Ellbrton, M.A. is. 61L 



Selections from Cassell d: Company* s Publications, 


(Bbncattonal '^0rks anb ^iubents^ jStattuaLa. 


Agrlcnllnixal Text-Books, Cassell’B. (The “Downton” Series.) Fully Illustrated. 
Edited by Jdhn Wrightson, Professor of Affnculture. SoUs aadMaauXBS. By 
J. M. H.Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., F.ts. 2s. 6d. FM Crops. By Pro- 
fessor Wrightson. ss. 6d. Uve Stock. By Professor Wnghtson. 2s fid. 
Ai pTinV iat. Cassell's FlctoxiaX Mounted on Linen, with Rollers. 2s. 
Mounted with Rollers, and Varnished. 2s. fid. 

Arithmetic -.—Howard’s Art of Reckoning. By C. F. Howard. Paper, is. ; 

cloth, 25 . EnitLrged EdtUont 5s. 

Arithmetics, The “Belle Sauvage.” By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. With 

Testd^ards. [List on appUcatton,) 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps is. od. 

Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s, ; or doth, 3s. For 
THE Million, 2s. ; or clotl^ 3s. Books for Jones’s System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

British Empire Uap of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutea_ By 
G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Mounted on doth, varnished, 
and with Rollers or Folded 25s. 

Chemistry, The FuhUc School By J. H. Anderson, M.A. as. 6d. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Bnlce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of “ Gaudeamus,” &c. Old Notation and Words, ss. N.B.— The Words of 
the Songs in “Bulce Domum” (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, fid. each. 

idteratore, A First Sketch 0^ from the Earliest Period to the Present 

Time. By Prof. Henry Morlev. 7s. fid. 

Euclid, CasB^’a Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is, 

Euclid, The First Four Books oL New Edition, In paper, 6d. ; doth, 9d. 
Itench, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition, Parts I, and II„ each, 
xs. fid. ; complete, 2s. fid. Key, xs. fid. 

French-EngUsh and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 
Edition, x,xso pages, Bvo, cloth, 3s. fid. ; half-morocco, ss, 

French Reader, CasseU’s Public SchoOL By Guillaume S. Conrad. 2s. 6 d. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Sdeutlfic M an n ala ^ « 

Euclid. Books II., HI. as, fid. Bgoks IV., V„ VI. as. fid, Mat^matioal Tables, ^ 
l^ohajuoa. ^ fid. B^drostatios. 3s. fid. AJigebra. Part X , cdoth, as. fid. Complete, 7!.. fid. 
Tides and Currents, with Tidal Cuds, ss. 

Gaudeamua Songs for Colleges and Sdiools. Edited by John Farmer, ss. 
Words only, paper, fid. ; cloth, gd. 

Cteometrlcal Dra'vring for Army Candidates By H. T. Lilley, M.A. 2& 6 d. 
Geometry, First Elements of Eqperimental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated. is. 6 d. 


Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. 2s. 

German Dictionary, Gassell’a German-English, English- GermaiL Cfwap 

Edition, doth, 3s. fid. ; half-morocco, 55. 

German Beading, First Lessons in. By A. JAgst. lllustratecL la 
wn-nri and Eye Training. By George Ricks, B.Sc., and Joseph Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Vol. 1 . Designing with Coloured Papers. Vol. II. Cardboard Work, 
es. each. Vol. III. Colour Work aud Design. 35. 

P ftTid and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates in each Vol. Crown 4W1 fis. each. . , 

“Hand and Eye Training" Cards for Class Work, Five sets m case. is. each, 
mstoxlcal Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in.» as. each. Mounted 
on canvas and varnished, with rollers, ss- each. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., xd.) 

Itallau Lessons, with Exeixises, Cassell's. In One Vol. 2& 
ry- H-n Dictionary, Cassell’a (Latin-English and English-Latin.) Revised 
by J. R V. Marchant, M.A., and J. F. Charles, B.A. 3s. fid. ; half morocco, 5s. 
Latin Pnmer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postoate. 25. 6 d. 

Latin Primer, The nrsl By Prof. Postgatb. xs. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forma By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2s. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. For the U^e of Schools. By H. 0 . Arnold-Forster, 

M.P. IS. fid. Special Ediiien on green paper for those with weak eyesight. x& fid. 



SeU^tiom from Cassell <fc Company* s Publicatians, 

Lessons In Our Laws ; or, Talks at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. Lester, B.A. 
In Two Parts, xs. 6d. each. 

Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa Cr aig-Knox. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Making of the Home, The. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6dL 
Marlborough Books; — Anthmetic Examples. 3S. Erenoh. ExerolseB. 3s. 6d. Trenoli 
Qramznar. 2s. 6d. Oermaa Orammax, 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics, A First Book o£ By the Rev. J. G. Easton, M.A. Cheap 

Ediitont ss. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical. By 
R. G. Blaine, M.E. Nvm Editien^ Revised and EntargetL With 70 lUustrations. 
Cloth, 2S. 6d. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell’s New. Consisting of z6 
subjects. Size, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on 1 oilers and varnished. 35. ea^h. 

Olject Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. Nem aaid Enlarged Edition, Two Vols. xs. 6d. each 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 

Illustrated, xs. 9d. Three Parts, paper covers, sd. each; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 
Poetry Readers, Cassell’s New. Illustrated. 12 Books, id. each. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s, With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plates, New Type, &c. Complete in Eight Vols,, 5s. each ; or Eight Vols. in Four, 
half<morocco, 50s. 

Readers, Cassell’s Belle Sauvag^e.” An Entirely New Series. Fully lUns- 
trated. Strongly bound in cloth. {List on. application.) 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 

Scottish Edition, cloth, xs. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. Dennis Bird. Limp cloth, is. ; or cloth 

boards, xs. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s “Higher Class.” (List on application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readabla Illustrated. (List on application,) 

Readers for InGant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell’s New. T^th Numerous Illustrations in each 
Book, {List on application ) 

Readers, The Modem Geographical. lUusirated throughout (Liston applieaHon,) 
Readers, The Modem SchooL Illustrated. (List on application^ 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.G. Fully Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. Bower. Illustrated. la 
Science of Every-Day Life. By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, is. 

Sculpture, A Primer ot By E. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated. 2s. 6dL 

Shade &om Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, Howto. By 

W. E. Sparkbs. With 25 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Shakspere’s Flays for School Usa Illustrated. 9 Books. 5 d, each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual o£ By J. D. Morell, LLwD. is. 

Technical Educator, Cassell'a An entirely New ^Cyclopaedia of Technical 
Education, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete in Six Vols., 3s. dd.each. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout 16 Vols., from 2s. to 4s. 6d. 
{List free on appUcation.) 

Technology, Manuals ot Edited bv Prof. Ayrton, P.R.S., and Richard 
WORJMBLL, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughouL {List on application^^ 

Things New and Old ; or, Stories from English Histoxy. By H. O. Arnold- 
FOR.STBR, M.P. FuUy Illustrated. Strongly bound in Cloth. Standards 1 . and II., 
Qd. each; Standard III., is.; Standard IV., xs. 3d.; Standards V. and VI., 

X. S. 6d. each ; Standard Vll,, xs. 8d. 

Warld of Ours, This. By H. 0 . Arnold-Forster, M.P. FuUy Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, as. 6d. 




Silectiom from Cassell d: Companfs Publications, 


%Dahs for ^ottitg people. 

Xlttlt FOOs" HaU-Teaily y<OTiiae. Contaimng 480 p ages of Letterpress, with 
Six Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Pictures printed in Coldur. 
Picture hoa^, 3s. 6d. ; or doth gilt, g^lt edges, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Treasury for lie Little Ones. Yearly Vol. With Original Stories 
and Verses. Illustrated with Eight Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other 


BexLeath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated, limp cloth, xs. ; cloth boards, gilt edges, ss. 

Good AEoming ! Good Night ! Morning and Evening Readings for Children, by 
the Author of “ Beneath the Banner.” Fully Illustrated. Limp cloth, is., or cloth 
boards, gilt edges, as. 

Pive Stars in a Little Pool. By Edith Carrington. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Merry Girls of England. By L. T. Meade. 3s. 6± 

Beyond the Blue Moimtains. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 55. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
The Peep of Bay. Cassell's Illustrated Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A Book Of Mercy Tales. By Maggie Brou'ne, Sheila, Isabel Wilson, and 
C, L. MatEaux. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne. Sam Browne, and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Talea By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, & Aunt Ethel. 3s. 6d. 
Story Poems for Young and Oil By E. Davenport. 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. Cheap 

Editumm 2 S. 6d. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully lUustrared. A Series of easy 
and startling Coujuxing Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Little Mother B nn C h . By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. New Edition, 25. 6d. 
Heroes of Bvery-Bay life. By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full-page 

Illustrations. 256 pages, crown Svo, doth, zs. 6d. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornewall-Jones. Illustrated 
^roughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Cheap Edition^ 2s. 6d. 


Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 

Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt,'xs. 6d. each. 

The Boy Hunters of Eentuoky, By I Jade RCarston'a Anohor. 


The Boy Hunters of Hentuoky, By 
Edward S. Ellis. 

Bed Beatiharx a Tale of the Amenoan 
Brontaer. By Edward S Ellis. 

Bilttexe: or.**lt'B a Long Lane that lias 
no Tumixig.** 

Txu^: or, *MnioBe who Live m Gloss 
Houeea BhouldxL*t throw stones.” 

The Two ELardoaatleB. 

Seeking a City. 

Bhodau Beward. 


Prank’s Life-Battle. 

SICajor BConR’e Blotto; or, **Look Before 
you Leap.” 

Tim Thomson’e Trial; or, "All is not Gold 
that Glitters.” 

Xnrsula’e Stumbling-Bloek. 

Buth’s Idlh-Work; or/'Ho Pains, no Gama.’* 
Bags and Bainbowe. 

Unole William’B Charge. 

Pretty Pink’s Purpose. 


Bhodau Beward. I Pretty Pink’s Purpose. 

Gdden Mottoes” Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with Four 

Full-page Original Ulustmtions. Crown Svo, doth gilt, as, eadi. 

**im Deeperaaiduxa.’* By the Rev. F. Lai«- I ’’SConoor to my Guide.” By Jeeme Hming 


“Bear amd Forbear.” By Sarah Pitt . “He Oonauere Bnduree.’^By toeAutSw , 

“Poremcet if X Can.” By Helen Attendge. | of ” May Cnnnmgham's Trial,* Ac 

*' Ctobb and Crown” Series, The. With Four Illustrations in each Book. Crown 

8vo, 256 pages, as. 6d. each. 


Btoroes of the Indieoi Bmpir^ or. Stories of 
Valourand Victory, ny Ernest Foster. 
Throng Txlal to Trlumpl^ or, “The 
Boyal Way." By Madeline Bonavia Hunt. 
In Lettexe of Plame : A Stoxy of tlie 
WaldeUBse. By C. I. Mattouz. 

Strgo^o Suffer; A Story of the Jews. By 


By Fue and Sword: ACStory of the Hugue- 
nots. By Thomas Archer. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow ; a Tale of Kirk and 
CDven ant. By Annie S, Swan. 

No. BHL ; or,^e Story of the Lost VestaL 
A Tde of Early Ourlman Days. By Emma 
Marshall 

Freedom’a Sword: A Stoxy of the Days of 
Wallaee and Brace. ^ Annie & Swan. 



SeUcHons from Casseii ds Companjfs Publications, 


AlbamB for Children. Price 3s. 6± ea.ch. 

Tlie Album for Home. Scbiool, and flay. | My Own Album of Animals. Illustrated. 
Set m bold type, and illustr^^ J. All Sorts. Illustrated, 


Tlie Chit-Chat Album. Illustrated. 


"Wanted— a King” Series. Cheap Edition, 

Great-Qrandmamma. By Geoimna M. Syn^e. I Wan 
Fairy Tales in Other Landa By Julia God- I N 


2s. 6d. each. 


Wanted—a Hine; or, How Merlo set the 
Nursery Hhymes to Hierhts. By Mageia 


Fairy Tales in Other Lands. By Julia God- I Nursery Hhymes to Bierht 
dard. I Browne. 

Bobm*s Bida By Emnor Davenport Adams. 

“ Peeps Abroad ” Library. Cheap Editions. Cloth gilt, 25. 6d. each. 

ttojinhlnB Wnniiri TjATidnn. Bv C. X.. i TXTilH A r1«nnt.ni*Ba in WTflH 


Bambles Bound London. By C. 
Mat6aux. Illustrated. 

Around and About Old England. By C 
Lm Matiauxs UlustratcdL 
Faws and ClawB. By one of the Authors of 
*' Poems Written for a Qiild.” Illustrated. 
Demsive Events m History. By Thomas 
Archer. With Original lllustranons. 

The True Bobmson Cmsoes. 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Homa Illus- 
trated throughout. 


Wild Adventures in Wild Plooea By Dr. 
Gordon Stables, R.N. Illustrated. 

Modem Explorers. By Thomas FrosL Ulos- 
trated. New And Cheaper Batiien. 

Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 

Home Chat with our Toung Folka XUnt- 
trated throughout 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. lAustrated 
throughout 


” Three-and-Sizpenny Books for Tonng People. With Original Illustrations. 

Cloth gill, 3s. fid. each. 


Told Out of BohooL By A. J, Danids. 
-tBed Bose and Tiger LUy. By L. T. 
Meade. 

The Bomanoe of Invention. By James 
Burnley. 

t Buhfhl Fifteen. By L. T. MBade. 

The King’s Command. A Story for Girls. 
By Maggie SymmgtoiL 

^ A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade 


t The White House at Ihoh Guw. By Sarah 
Pitt 

f Polly By L. T. Meade 
t The Palaoe Beantilal. By L. T. Meade 
“Follow my Leader.** 

For Fortune and Glory. 

Iiost among White Aftioans. 
t A World of GHrls. By L. T. Meade 


Books marked thus t can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


Books by Edward S. EUia. lUustrated. Cloth, as. 


In the Days of the Pioneers. 
The Phantom of the Biver. 
Shod with Silenoe 
The Great Oattla Trail. 
The Path in the Bavine. 
The Hunters of ISm Ossxk. 
The Camp in the Moun- 
tains. 

Nedin the Woods. A Tale 
of Early Days m the West 


Down the MtssissippL 
The Last War Trail. _ , 
Ned on the Biver. A Tale 
Qf Indum River Warfare. 
Footprints in the Forest 
XTp the Tapaips. 

Ned in the Blook House. 
A Story of Pioneer Life m 
Kentucky. 


fid. each. 

The Young Banchers. 

The Lost Trail. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Lost in the Wilds. 

Lost in Samos. A Tale of 
Adventure in the Navigatoi 
Islands. 

Tad; or, “Getting Even** 
with Him. 


Auntie’s Stories. 
Birdie’s Story Boolb 
Idttle Chimes, 

A Sheaf of Talea 
Dewdrop Storiea 


Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. All 


CasBell’B Plotiire Story Books. Each containing 60 pages, fid. each. 

Little Talks. Daisy’s Story Book. Auntie’s Stories. 

Bright Stars. Dot’s Story Book. Birdie’s Story Book 

Ifursery Joya A Nest of Stones. UtUe Chimes, 

Pet’s Posy. Good Night Stones. ASheaf of Talea 

Tiny Talea Chats for Small Chatterera Dewdrop Stonea 

Illustrated Books for the Little Onea Containing interesting Stories 

Illustrated, gd. each. 

Bright Talss and Funny Bible Piotures for Boys Those Golden Sandi 

Piotnrea and Girls.' Little Mothers and 

Merry Little Talea , ^ Firelight Storiea ^ O^dren. 

little Tales for Little Sunlight and Shade, Our ^etty Feta 

People. Bub-a-dub Talea Our Sohoolday Hou 

litUe People and Their Fine Feathers and Fluffy Creatures Tama 

Pets. ^ „ greatur« Wild. 

Tales Told for Sunday. Sorambles and Serapes. ITp and Down the S 

Sunday Storiea for Sni^ Tittle Tattle Talea Ah Sorts of Advent 

Peopla Dumb Friends. Our Sunday Stories 

Stories and Piotures for Indoors and Out. Our Holid^ Hours. 

Sunday. Some Farm Fxienda Wandering Waya 


Bible Piotures for Boys 
and Girls.' 

Fire&ht Storiea 
Sunll^t and Shade, 
Bub-a-dub Talea 
Fine Feathers and Fluffy 
Fur. 

Sorambles and Serapsa. 
Tittle Tattle Talea 
Dumb Friends. 

Indoors and Out. 

Some Farm Frienda 


Those Golden Banda 
Little Mothers and their 
Children. 

Our Pretty Peta 
Our Sohoolday Houra 
Creaturea Tama 
Creatures Wild. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
Ah Sorts of Advanturea 
Our Siinday Stories. 

Our Holiday Hours. 
Wandering Waya 


ShUhng Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing interesting StoriesL 

Seventeen Cats. , The Oookoo intheBobm’s Awt Luoia’s Locke 

Bunty and the Boya John’s Miataka iNeat. The Magio Mirror. 

The Heir of Elmdala. Diamonds in the Sand. The Con of Beveni 

The Myate^ at BhonoUif BurlyJBob. _ Clever Frank. 

" ■ ‘ The BOetory of Five Little 

Pltehers. 

The Giant’s Cradla 
Shag and DoU. 


The Mystery at BhonoUif 
SohooL 

Claimed at Last, and Boy’s 
ThmTfl^ Taaglea 


Awt Lucia’s lioekec. 
The Magic Mirror. 

The Con of Bevenga 
Clever Frank. 

Amow the BedskinB. 
The Fmneyman of BrilL 
Harry MsxwelL 
A Banished Monarou. 



Selections from CasseU dt Compands Publications. 


SBlghteenpeimy Story Boolcs. All Illustrated throughout. 


Wee WiUie Wmlae. 
irpB anil Sowna of a DoUr 

£ay*B liifB. 

Three Wee THster IabsIbb. 

S ) the Iiadder. 

ek.*s Hero; ft other Steiies. 
The Chip Boy. 


BagfflBB, and the 

iperor. 

XLoBea firom Thoms. 

Faith’s Father. 

By Iiaud ajid Sea. 

The You 
Jeff and 


Tom MoxxlS*a Error. 

uoM Ghcdd. 

** Thronffh Flood— Throuffh 
Fire.” 

The Qirl with the (ioldon 
Iiooks. 

Stones of the Olden Time. 


Cloth, IS. 6d. 


Library of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. 

I Wonderful Balloon Asoents. ^ 

I Wonders of Bodily Stren^h and SkilL 


Wonderful Escapes. 

Wonders of Animal Instinot. 


The “World in. Pictures*’ Series. 

IS. 6d. each. 

A ’pattiWh B.oimd France. 

All the Busaias. 

Chats about Germany. 

Beeps “ly to China. 

The Iiand of Pyramids (Egypt). 


Illustrated throughout Cheap Edition. 

The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpses of Sooth Amenoa. 

Bound AAio^ 

The Land of Terries (India). 

“ " ■ 1 of the Faciflo. 


The Isles i 


Two-SbiUin^ story Books. All Illustrated.^ 
Hargru’et’s Enemy. 

Stones of the Tower. 

Mr. Burhe’s Hieoes. 

May Cunningham's TriaL 
The Top of the Ladder: 

How to Beadh it. 
little Flotsam. 

Half-Crcwn Story Books. 

InQuest of Gold; or, TTnder I 
the Whanga Falla I 

On Board the "Esmeralda t or, 

Martin Leigh's Log. 


Madge and her Friends. 
TheCbildmn of the Court. 

of the Tip- 

pertons 

Marion's Two Homes. 
Little Folhs' Sunday Booh. 


Bather West. 

For Queen and King. 
Benia Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 


Two Fourpenny Bits. 
Boor Kelly. 

Tom Henot. 

Aunt Tabitha*s Waifb. 

In A gaiw- 

Through Peril to Fortune). 
Peggy, and other Tales. 


Working to Win. 

At the South Pols. 
Piotuxes of School life and 
Boyhood. 


GasBBll's Pictorial Scrap Book. 

6 d. each. 


In Six Books, each containing 32 pages, 


Books for the Little Oiiea Fully Illustrated. 

Khymeo. for the Toung I 
Alluigh^ Beautifully III1 


The 

Hundred 

gilt edges, 5S. 


r Folk. By William 
Illustiated. xs. Sd. 

Book. With Several 
Boards, 3s. 6d, ; doth, 


Cassell's Bobinson Crusoe. „ With xoo 
Illustrations. Cloth, 3B. Sd. : gUt edges. < 5 . 
The Old Fairy Tales. Wuh Original lUus- 
tratiPiWi Clotli, IS. 

CassBll's Swiss Family Bobinson. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 3S. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 


The Hew ” little Folks*’ Painting Book. Containing nearly 350 OutUne lllustratioiis suitable for 
Coloutuig. xs. 


The World’s Workers. A Series of 

Authors. With Portraits printed on a 

John CaagCU. By G. Holden Pike. 
f!iinyi6a Spurgeon. By G. Holden 

Pike. 

Dr. Arnold of B^by. By Rose E, Seife. 
The Earl of Shafcespury. 

Sarah Bobinson, Agnes Weston, and Mrs. 
Meredith. 

Thomas A.EdiBDn snd SamuelF. B. Morae. 
Mrs. BomerviUe and Mary Osxpenter. 
General Gordon. 

Charles Biokens. 

Florence Kightinga^ Catherine Marsh, 
Frances Bidl^ Havergal, Mrs. Banp 

r 

Works can also ht 


New aud Original Volumes by Popular 

tint as Frontispiecs, is. each. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elihu Bur- 
Titt, Joseph IiLvesey. 

Sir Henry BbvBloCk and Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde. 

Abraham Linooln. 

Daind Livingstone. 

George Muller and Andrew Beed. 
Biohard Oobden. 


Turner the Artist. 

Geome and Bobext Stephana on. 
Sir Titus Salt and George Moore. 
Thru *n One Vcl.^ dlofft. gtU gx. 


COMPANY, 
Paris ds 


Limited, Lwfgate HiU, London ^ 
Melbourne. 



